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Joseph Julland's, 75 

John Bhattuck's, 74 

J. 8e*riDg'^ 301 

J. 8. Ryan's, 340 

Levi CoMu's, 329 

Lewis Sharplew', 266 

Messrs. FeUows' 3M 

Mr. Kl one's, 275 

Mr. Hayes'...-- 105 

NeUon Ireland ^ 74 

N O. Curamlng's, 341 

of N. Y. State Ag. College, 274 

Orange Sackett's, 354 

Peter Hudson's, 297 

R. A. Alexander's, Woodburn,.. 33 

R J. Swan's. 273 

Thomas Downing"*, 250 

W. D. Sugar's, ^ 253 

Wellington Hickman's, 254 

Wra. D. Oubome's, 33o 

Zadoc Pratt's Dairy, 91 

Farms. Large in California, 325 

Large vs. Small,. - 60 

Improvement of, - — - 3ol 

Shall we go West for Them, 84 

Size of, 23 ) 

Treatment of Worn Out, 139 

Workshops for, 113 

Fencing, Cost of, - 210 

Fences, Best, X» 

Good und Cheap, 3;i3 

in Cheater County, Pa., 234 

Post and Rail, 183. 372 

Po*t and Board, 271, 273 

Fence Posts, Concrete, 821 

Gas Tar for, 372 

Mun>erry for, 288 

on Clayey Soil, 299 

Set in Cement, 128 

Fish for Artificial Ponds, 352 

Propagation of, 275 

Flower Garden, Colors In, 190 

Floor, Exports of, 10, 101 

FrsAoe Agricaltural Exhibitions in,. 164 
Terrible Storm in, 260 

Franklin Co. (Mass.) Ag. Society,.... 87 
Ffclrof. 323 

Fragrant PlanU for the House, 23 

Frtiit Cellar. Improved, 351 

Pnilt Crop in New- Hampshire, 340 

Cnlture, Nature and Art in, 203 

In Indiana, 4...- 368 

Fruit Growei's Society of Western 

New- York, 361 

Discussion at, 351 

FnilU, Advantages of Small, 281 

and Flowers Sent to Japiui,. 228 

at State Fair, 316 

Bottling, 305 

Counterfeit. 257 

How to Mnke Models oC 374 

Preserving, 968 

Fmlt Trees, Beat Time for Setting 

Out 160 

Caterpillara 00, 112 

Depredators and Diseases of,.. 112 
Dirc-ctions for Transplanting,.. 112 

Distances for Planting, 112 

How to Take np, 22 

Low Headed, 160 

on the Rood Side 32 

To Grow from Seed, 61 

Fnchsia, Description of, 301 

G. 

Gardens, Beet Manure for,... 257 

Garden Work for Winter 29 

Gas Tar for Ports, 372 

Gateway, Arched, 872 

German Agriculture, Notes on, 22ft 

Good Things with a Reason, '66 



Grafting, Root, 32, 88 

The Peach, 160 

Gran^ Sending by Mall 129, 245 

Grain Aphis, 257, 290, 290, 291, 324 

Exports of, 10, 101 

How to C^ean 221 

Soaking for Feed, 210 

Grape, Adlrondac, 355 

Cuyahogn. _ 28 

Dmcut Amber, 875 

Delaware, 288 

Diana, , 351 

Discueslon on at Rochester, 351 

Grafting, 88 

Growing In Orange County, 77 

Isabella, * 260 

Oporto, 23 

Varieties and Culture of, 351 

Grapery, Cold, Cheap and Good, 342 

Grapevines, Cuttings, 32 

How to Tie up 165 

To Grow from Cuttlngn, 2fi9 

Winter Killed, !. 229 

Grass Lands. Experiment on, 258 

Seeding,..., 109 

Top-Dressingin Autuma 380 

Grass Btfed, Bent Kind 257 

Growing and Harveetlng, 24(i 

How to Clean, 221 

Timothy Ht-nd In Leaf, 3S1 

Time to Sow, 183 

Great Britain, Imjiort of Agricultural 

Products, 163, 377 

Gaano, Liebig on the Action of, 275 

Phusnix, 29 

Use of, 202 

Gypsum — See Plaster. 

H. 

Hampdr^^n (Mum.) Ag. Society 99 

F.-Urof, a50 

Harrow»«, The B< i»t, 32 

Hay Ted dt;r, Stoddard'*, 370 

Hay Caps, Importance of, 115, -220 

Hay, Cost of Making, 26S, 3i3 

Early Cut 251 

Estimating In the Mow, 227 

'How to Estimate in Bulk, 128 

Management of, 270 

Pitching by Horse Power, 319 

Two Crops from Seed the Same 

Season, 115 

Weighing and Meaauring, 85 

Hay Elevator, 1&3 

Hay Forks, Beftt Kind of Horse, 238, 312 

Emery's Horse, 238 

Heaths, Culture of, 152 

Hedges, American Ar»K)r Vltse,. 121, 192 

Different Plant* for, 271 

Hawthorn, Wooly Aphis on,.,.. 271 

O^age Orange Ill 

Willow, 115 

Herbariums, Dlrt^tions f<Jr Making,. 23ft 

Highland Ag. Show, 313 

Home, How to Make a Pleasant, 390 

Honey, Extraordinary Yield of,.. 96, 357 

Hor#e Hoe, WeilierelPs, 2>7 

HORSES— At State Fair, 316 

Carrots for, -. 30.^ 

Colic. Cure for, 3--*0 

Colt, Large, lai 

. Coli^ Treatment of, 32 

Winter Care of, 37. 61 

Whisking their Tails, 96 

Cracked Hoof in, S3 

Doctoring, 320 

Driving, 26 

Gcoonilng and Feeding. 25 

Gnawlne their Bridles, 209 

Heaves In, Cure for, 820 

HowtoFot^^d, 158 

Hungarian Grass Injurious to,... 98 

How to MMtch 35 

Mr. Wright's, 273 

Price* of in England, 68 

Rarey's System of Training, 67 

Rapture in a ColL ^ 

Show at Springfield, 350 

Spavin In, 64 

Sweeny in, 127 

Cures for, 176, 189, 219 

Staggers Id, 216 

Time of Mares Carrying Colts,.. 216 

To Prevent Lolling, 224, 225 

To Prevent Kicking in the SU\I1, 826 

Warts 00, 192 

Horse Power, Endless Chain 159, 174 

Housatonle Ag. Society, 324 

House Plants,, Culture of, 314 

Hungarian Grass, Culture of,... 179, 189 

Experience with, 287 

Injurious to Horses,.. 98 

Remarks on, 210 



Hydropult, American, 130 

Hydraulic Ram, 97, 227, 257, 2^9 



Ice Honses, Construction of, 237, 303 

lee Plant, l^-i 

Illinois, Grain Growing In 162 

Fanning and Crops of, 364 

Impostor, Warning Against, 130 

Indiana, Fruit Culture In, 303 

Farminfr In, J-OO 

INDIAN CORN- A Way to Hoe,.. 21 4 

Brazilian Pop Com, 63 

Boiling vs. Grinding for Feed,... 227 

Cheap Com Sheller, 117, 164 

Compost for, 171 

Cora, Cost and Profit of; 3G7 

Cornstalks, Heavy Crop of, 315 

for Cattie, 146 

Should be Cut Short, 193 

Growing and Curing, 2a6 

Crop of Illinois, 325 

Culture of, 17,214,2^, '.m 

ExperimenU with, 21, 2«G. 340 

Good Crop of, 379 

Growing In Illinois, 364 

Grown with Potatoes, 26 

Hilling vs. Level Cultivation,.... 215 

Hoelne, 327 

How I Grow it, 179 

Husking, 14, 49. 87, 140, 195 

in North Carolina, 1-23 

King Philip 257 

leaves and Tops of, 325 

Manuring In the Hill, 80, 149 

Manuring for, 129 378 

Measuring Field of, 357 

Old vs. New for Hogs,.. 175 

Premium Crops, 87 

Price of In Illinois, 2^ 

Seeding with Clover after, 250 

Selecting for Seed, 324 

Sown for Fodder, 46, 2(»5 

Sowing In Drills, 156 

Stalks, Ground, Treatment of,... Ml 

Superphosphate of Lime for, 144 

INSECTS— Apple Tree Borer, 209 

Apple Worm,.. 23 

Army Worm Moth, 278 

Black Blistering Fly, 3.5 

Black Weevil, S3 

Brown Bugs on Tomato Plants,.. 177 

Caution alH>ut Lady Bugs, 3a3 

Com Grub Killer, 259 

Cabbajfe Lice, 223. 224, 225 

Cut Worm. 259 

Curcullo, 215 

Downy Aphis, 321 

Destroying. 245 

Grain Aphis 321 

Grain Weevil, ."2 

Grain Aphis and Lady Bird, .... 299 

Grape Leaf Louse, 371 

Hesiilan Flv, 130 

Hunter Weevil, 2G8 

On Wheat 257, 289, 290, 291 

Orchard Caterpillars, 112 

Premiums Oflercd In Prussia for 

Ess.2vson, 352 

Rose Slugs, 257 

Snapping Beetle, 2?4 

Striped Melon Bug. 250 

Wheat Midge, 130, 150, 178 

Wire Worm. 284 

International Exhibition.... 130, 194, 196 
Conimliisloners Appointed hy 

the President, 35.j, 378 

International Show at Poisi^y 29J 

IrriKatlon, Plan of, 2i4 

Irish Royal Dublin Society, 1D5, 313 

J. 

Jersey, Farming In Island of, 217 

K. 

Kentncky Ag. and Mech. Assocfntlon, 209 
Ketmia, Rose Flowering, 218 



Ladles* Slipper, Fairy's, 56 

Land, How to Get More, 159 

Stony 315 

Ikying Out Grounds, 319 

Leaves for Litter,. 37'i 

Lee (Mi»ss.) Ag. Library Association, -.90 

Lice, Merourtal Ointment for, 2>6 

Liebig on Agricultural Schools, 3-V2 

L'ght, Best for Farmers. 177 

Ume for Manure, 320, 3.2 

forOrchsrds, 3i 

Kilns for Burning. 252 

Used in Chester Co., Pa., 235 
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Hve Forever. How to Destroy, 83 

Long Lilaud, Farmiug on, 30, 44 

M. 

Madder, Calture of, 193 

Madieou Co. (Ill ) Ag. Society, 261 

Mahotiln or Ai*hberry, 2i 

Maine Board of Agriculture,. 69 

Geological Burvey of, £29 

School of Agriculture, 2.9 

MnnHgeincnt of S:»ndy Soils, 11 

MAN URKS— Application of, 332 

Ashes and Phwter £85 

Value of, 297 

Autumn Application of, 317, 373 

Barnyard, Management of, 315 

Best for Gardens, 257 

Bone Dust fur Buckwheat, - l»jn 

With Lime, , 320 

Bonea, Uovv toIieduc« to Powder, 1 18 
379 

Grinding^ Kxperimeut In, 319 

Management of, ^ 325 

for Uye, 261 

Value of. 224 

Capacity of Soil* to Absorb, 46 

Charcoal for 102, 299 

Compost for Indian Corn,.. 171 

of Poultry 174 

Cuncentratud, How to Make, 3ij5 

Discusiiion on at Bute Fair, 317 

KxporUnente with,. 258 

Farmyard and Clover,- 78 

From old Hot Beds, 224 

For Corn in the Hill, 8J, 14y 

One Crop, 365 

Green Crops for, ... 95 

Guano, Phooniz, 259 

Use of, 2t)2 

Llebig on 275 

How to Increase, 84, 212 

How to Save 30 

Lime for, 235, 320, 322 

Liquid, :6S 

Management of, 339 

Making and Applying. 302 

Muck for, 96, 320 

Night Soil, Preparation of, L'S, 257 
376, SSI 

Plaiiter and Clover, — 48778, 109, 242 

Plaster and Stable, 348 

Practical Le<^o on, 35 

Pouiretle, How to Use, j... 192 

Poultry, How toUse,.... .... 159, 1J^2 

Pulverization of, 284 

B ilt and Nltro for, 65 

Bheiloring, 320 

Burfiice Application of, . 66 

Spreading in Winter, 64 

Superphosphate of Lime, jSxpert- 

ment with 114 

How Made. 157 

Swamp Muck, Management of, .. 171 

Tank for Liquid, 48 

Tan Bark for Potatoes, 145 

The Best Crop^. 120 

Top-Dresaing, Bzperimenta in, .. 108 

To Prevent Burning, 64 

Valuable Suggestions about, 117 

What Crop to Apply Them, 207 

Maples, Growth of, 288 

Market Fairs, Notices of,... 141. 196, 293 

Maryland Ag. Oolle|fe. 878 

Meadows, Draining Wet, 20i 

Seeding Bog, 202 

Seeding and Enriching 159 

Meat, Supply ef for New- York 100 

M ee, Reward Offerad for Field, 352 

Michtinin State Fair, Zt5 

Milk, Solidified, 2 4 

Condensed, 258, 2 

Milking Machines, 61 

Patience in, 107 

Millet— iSec Hungarian Grtu: 

Mills for Farms, 65, 121 

Milwaukee, Produce Trade of, 293 

Mississippi, Thorongh-Bred Stock for, 30 

Molasses, Sorghum,... 366, 375 

Moies, to Destroy, 839 

Monroe County, Farming in, ... 3)4, 361 

Moon, Influence of, 159, 225 

Morris County, N. Farming In,... 311 

Mowing Machines, Ball & Co/s 3i>4 

Exhibition of in Holland 292 

Manufactured at Auburn...... 291 

Used in Greftt Brit•il^ 276 

Mowing with Oxen, - 378 

Mulberry for Fence Posts, 288 

N. 

Nature and Art «n Culture. 203 

New-Jersey, Small Fruits In, 815 



Ncw-Brunswlck Board of Ag., 163 

Farming In, 59, 366 

New.Hampshire, Farming in, 340 

and Crops In, 239 

bUte Ag. Society, 69 

New-Tork State Ag. College, 165 

Buildings of, 274 

Farm of, 274 

New-York, Crops in. 200 

Western, Crops In 291 

New- York Slate Ag. Society : 

Annual Meeting of, 68 92, 99 

DiACUMions at Fair, 317, 334 

Fair at Wftteriown, 132, 260, 316 

Mr. Evan's Address, 316 

Officers of, 92 

Proceedings of Executive Com- 
mittee, - 194 

Treasurer's Repi)rt, 92 

Winter Premiums, 92 

Night Soil. Deodorizing, 128, 257, 376. 381 

Nova Scotia, Farming in, 124 

.Nur^e«^es at Geneva, 88 

at Rochester. 

Calls on RocheHler 258 

J. L Darlington & Co.'s, 267 

Wij t?r Visits to, 88 

Nutritive Value ol Hay, Straw, Roots, 218 
Nutting's Fanning Mill, 147 

O. 

0;ik, Best for Tanning, 352 

O.kt Growing Farming, 107 

Oats and Pejis Grown Together, I;i9 

C at and ProHt of, 36S 

on a Wheat Head, 99 

on Fall Plowed Green Sward, 132 

on Sward Land, 341 

Premium Crop 87 

Ohio State Board of Agriculture,. 36, 261 

Stule Fair, 355 

Wheat and Corn Crops of, 293 

Onions, Culture of, 20 

Premium Crops, 36 

Orchard Caterpillars, 112 

Houses, 127 

Orchard."*, Clover, in,... 250 

Lime for, 82 

Manuring, 881 

Renovatim; Old 129 

Oregon State Ag Society, 225 

Orleans Co. A)i Society 388 

Ornamental Grounds, Rules for Ar- 

rangng, 318 

O.Mige Or.mge Hedges, Ill 

Oswego County Ag Society, 823 

Owen (Ky.) Union Ag. Society, 229 

P. 

Paint, French Zinc 224 

Zinc and White Lead 193 

Parsnips, Nutritive Qualities of, 210 

Pasttii-ei4, Iinjirovemeut of, 181 

Management of, 334 

Should not be Fed too Close, 140 

To Make Productive, 2 1 

Patent Office, .\g. Department of, 226, 260 
293, 324 

Peaches, Crop of at the West, 325 

How to Get Most from a Given 

Space, 45 

on Plum Stocks, 193 

Shipment of from Rochester, 17 

Peach Trees, Grafting, 160 

Management o^ 129 

Sheltering In Winter, 352 

Pears, Bcht Market, 243 

Grow^th of Standard, 245 

Old and New, 57 

Seckel 299 

Pear Trees. Pruning Dwarf, 77, 96 

Pear Tree, The Great VIncennes,.... 287 

Peas and Oats Grown Togetiier, 129 

Champion of England, 288 

for Sheep, SM 

Strawberry 287 

Pennsylvania, Crops In, 227, 22S 

PERIODICALS-Royal Ag. Society's 

Journal,- 905 

Scottish Farmer and Horticul- «r 

turlst, 229 

The Horticulturist, 324 

The Cultivator, 195 

The Country Gentleman,.. 19, 60, 81 
100, 130, 335 

Phosphorus, Manufacture of, 96 

Photrtgraphs of Fruit and Flowers, .. 26 

Pie Plant— 5<« Rhubarb. 

Plants, Cultivating House, 314 

Dried, ftom Oregon 238 

Fragrant for the House, 23 

Hanging and Climbing for Vases, 63 



Pine Apple, Fine Bpeclmen., 

Plaster and Ashes ,:.^'^^V^^3w 

and Clover, 48, 7t, W, 

and Stable 34S 

Machine for Bowing, «. 65 

Time to Bow, 126 

Unground, KkS 

Use of in Otsego County, 90 

Plowing Bog Meadows 203 

Cultivation after 173 

Deep 851 

Deptlj of, M 

Deep vs. Shallow, 49 

Dlftcrent Kinds of, 173 

Greensward, 881 

In Chester Co., Pa., S-.O 

Subsoil Iv8 

Plows for Stony Ground, 192 

Mole for Drainlnu, 45, 149, M7 

Right and Left H:tnd 1<» 

Shoe for .* \m 

To keep Bright, 215 

Plums, CurcullOon, Reinculy for, 34 

for Drying and Preserving, 871 

Grafting on Peach Stocks 289 

Plum Trees. Black Knot on,. - 32, 64, 129 

Poplar, Silver, 849 

Pork, How to Make, 370 

Postage ou Seeds, CnttingB, &c , 164 

Stamps, Old, 856 

Pork. Best Wnv of Soiling, 3o7 

Raising In X^ew-Jersey, 128 

POTATOES-Culture of,.... 17. 21, l«6 

Experiments In Growing, 123, 243 

Garnet Chill, 59, 6J, 115 

Grown with Corn,...'. 26 

How to Grow Good, 83 

Hybridizing, 95 

Marketing 317 

Mr. Goodrich's SeedllugB, 108 

on Long Island, 20 

Premium Crop, 86 

Prince Albert, 115 

Remedy for Rot in, , 194 

Bineular Growth of, 325, 355 

Tan Bark for, 145 

POULTRY— Bent Coops for, 280 

Black Hamburgh Fowls, 27 

Cheaper than Pork, 155 

Conflnlng in Yards 211 

Does Keeping it Pay, 221 

Ducks, Rouen, loo 

English Game Fowl, 156 

How they Grind their Food, 191 

Impaction of Crop In, 347 

Management of, 338 

Nests for, 211 

Peacocks, How to Raise, 13^ 

Profits of Keeping 119 

Preparing for Market, 65 

Remedy for Diarrhea in, 65 

Sliould Feed Themselves, 191 

Tumors on, 321 

Turkeys, Bronre, 266 

Fattening, 27 

Pens for, S60 

Vitality of Eggs, 117 

, Why Hens Eat their Eggs, »ll 

Prairie Farming, 88, 113 

ProflU of Farming, 94, 114, 116 

Pruning Evergreena, 89 

Pumps for Wells, 198 

Purslane, How to Destroy, 18|- 

• a. 

Queens Co. Ag. Society, 30 

Fair of, 350, 353 

Quills, To Prepare for Pens, Ill 

Quince Trees, Salt for, 64 

R. 

Racine Co. (Wis.) Ag. Society, 261 

Rape. Culture of, 210 

Raspoerry, American Black, ........ 89^ 

Raspberries, How to Propagate...... 2*.^ 

Treatment of, 389 

Rats, Best Way to Kill 89 

Raw Hides. How to Dress, 47 

Reapers Made at Auburn, 991 

Reading, Agricultural, 9 

Time for, 69 

Refrigerator, BartlettV 79 

Rensselaer Co. Ag. and Mecb. Aaao- , 

elation, 261 

Renstclaer Co. Fair, 826 

Rheumatism, Remedy for, 157 

Rhubarb, Gaboon, 299 

Roads, Rough, Expensive, 999 

Root Crops. Bones for, 309 

Implement for Cultivating,.... 10' 
Root Culture in Island of Jersey,.... 917 
Old Hurricane on, 319 
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The Object of Agricultural Reading. 

That "there were heroes before Agamemnon," and 
Gk>od Farmers previously to the days of Agricultural Jour- 
nals, are both indisputable facts. Men breathed the air, 
aud were drowned in water, and drank wine, before they 
knew from one another the elementa which enter into the 
composition of each, or had studied the action of the lungs 
aud tlie chemistry of digestion. "Are we the richer," 
queries Lord Bacon, who with all his love of theory thus 
sturdily stands up for the priority of practice — "aie we 
the richer by one poor invention, by reason of all the 
learning that hath been Uiese many hundred ycai-s? The 
industry of artificers maketh some small improvement of 
things invented ; and chance sometimes, in experiment- 
ing, maketh us to stumble upon somewhat which is new ; 
but all the disputation of the learned never brought to 
light one effect of nature before unknown. When thiugR 
are known and found a»l, dien they can descant upon 
tliem, they can knit tliem info certain causes, they can re- 
duce them td theTr principles. If any instance of ex- 
perience stand against them, they can range it m order by 
some distinction." 

What was more broadly tree in other Arts, before Ba- 
con's time, remains in great measure tnie of Agriculture 
stilL Practice precedes Science. It is the business of 
Science to explain the things tliat " are known and found 
out" in Practice; and these things, and the progress of 
Science in their explanation, it is the business of the 
Agricultural Journal to record and render as widely ac- 
cessible as it can. We venture to assert that the best far- 
mers who lived in the era before Agricultural readuig was 
within reach, neglected no means they did poesess, of in- 
forming themselves as to the practice of others — not only 
in their own neighborhoods but also in other lands. We 
doubt moreover if they did not — each as he was, more or 
less, a "learned man," endeavor to "knit into certain 
causes ** the events of his daily life, and to " reduce to 
their principles** the teachings of his constant experience. 



Tho fruits of these latter e^orts, indeed, are seen in many 
a maxim wliidi still retains its hold upon the popular 
credence, even when subsequent investigation or the pro- 
gress of learning has sho^vn it to be totally at variance 
both with probability and tnrth. 

The point to which we are coming, and to which it ap- 
pears no noore than seasonable^ as well as reasonable, that 
we should ask especial attention at this time, is tlie ground- 
lessness of two objections which are frequently urged by 
farmers when the importance of reading an Agi-ieultural 
journal is pressed upon them — namely, that they " already 
know more good farming than they can put in practice,** 
or tliat there " were just as good farmers 8fty years ago, 
when no one thought of a farmer*8 paper, as there are 
now." 

The truth is — and it is well expressed by Mr. Mitchell 
in his late New-Englander contribution — " the best farmer 
then, as the best farmer now, is tlie man who has the largest 
practical familiarity with the great class of facts, whether 
scientific or experimental, which has a bearing upon his 
trade. This class of facts," he continues, is enlargii^.g 
every year to keep up with their progress the farmer is 
now ofTercd the simplest and cheapest of all way.<«, in the 
Agricultural journal — aud it is the very purpose of the facts 
and opinions Uierein narrated to point out how the good 
farming that is old and already known, has been and may 
be renewed in the successful practice of the individual — 
to adduce hundreds of " instances of experience," which 
each, according to his own circumstances, " can range in 
order by some distinction." 

Mr. Mitchell more than intiroatesi, it is true, in the arti- 
cle just quoted, that " Touatt and Liebig's Letters, and 
Johnson's Muck Report, and files of the Country Gkntlh- 
siAN and Homestead," or " all the best implements," or 
" a few calves from Mr. Theme," will not — alone or to- 
gether — serve the purpose of " that business tact, and ener- 
gy, and shrewdness, which are, after all, at the bottom of 
all good farm management" But the possession of these, 
is the gaining of jitst to many additional points in the 
competition with one's fellows. Mr. M. is right in asserting 
tliat "ignorance of the principles on which good farm 
practice rests, is quite consistent with an adroit manage- 
ment of a great many practical and patent tnith.-^," but he 
is none the less correct in assuming that " the Best cultiva- 
tors of any country or age have invariably wrought up to 
the topmost level of the science and information of thcii 
day." 

*We do not, then, represent a " file of the Country Gen 
TLEMAN," or al! the volumes of The Cultivator as a uni 
versal panacea for bad farming, any more than we regan- 
anybody's superphosphate as a universal preventive of hsP 
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crops. But we do regard either as shedding a light upon 
the ** things that are known and found out " in practice, to 
go back again to the Baconian quotation— which no farmer 
who desires to be on a " level with the science and infor- 
mation of his day " can aflford to bo without ; and it it 
now jwt a time of year when toe are compelled to aek the 
aid of every reader who agree* with u*, in extending this 
opinion^the more widely the beUer— among hisfHends. 
Scattered as our subscription list is, through every State 
and Territory,— there is abundant room for its great ex- 
tension by a very little effort on the part of individual 
readers ; and in again renewing our expression of thanks 
to those who have thus exerted themselves in the past, it 
is in the confident hope that their example will give rise to 
its own more general imitation in the future, and that both 
Thk Cultivator and the Country Gektliman will be 
welcome visitors at many more firesides during the com- 
ing year than ever before. 

We may remind those who kindly undertake the task of 
extending our circulation, that any who decline to sub- 
scribe for the Country Gintlkman on account either 
of its price or because " they would have no time to 
read it," will obtain hi Thk Cultivator, monthly, a less 
frequent visitor which they can surely find the leisure 
to consult, while in point of price, as compared with 
the amount and value of its contents, we have no hew- 
Ution in ranking it as the cheapest Publicadon in this 
country. "For five years past Thk Cultivator," says an 
Ohio subscriber, whose letter comes to hand as we write, 
has made iU monthly visit at my house, without an 
omisiion, and at each visit has come filled with so much 
valuable information that I regard it as a necee»ary of 
life, A few neighbors and friends have read it for seve- 
ral years, and I intend that more of them shall do so, for 
its cheapness places it within the reach of all, and certainly 
no fanner can afford to do without it. I have some 
neighbors who are * wise in their own conceit,* and des- 
pise book farming ; but let them have a sick calf, and they 
are ever ready to look over my volumes of the Thk Cul- 
tivator.** 

The club rates of The Cultivator are Ten Copies^ to- 
gether with the Annual Rroister for 1861, to each sub- 
eeriber, for |5 ; and any subscriber to the Country Gen- 
tleman, making up such a club for the Cultivator and 
Register, will receive a copy of the Register for himself, 
and be entitled to his Country Gentleman for one year 
at the club rate of $1.50. 

Clubs for either the Cultivator or the Country Gen- 
,TLEMAN arc addressed to each subscriber mdividually at 
different post offices, If so desired. Subsciibers in the 
tish Provinces are reminded that 6 cents must be added 
for each Cultivator and 26 cents for each Country Gen- 
tleman, to prepay American postage to the lines. The 
Club Terms of the Country Gentleman and inducements 
to Subscribers to The Cultivator, will be found on page 
88. 

Exports of Flour and Grain.— There were exported 
from this country to Great Britain and Ireland, between 
Sept. 1 and Nov. 16, 1860, 7,799,057 bushels of wheat, 
while during the same period in 1869, only 183,907 bushels 
were exported.* The flour sent during the same period in 
1860, was 684,116 barrels, against 76,290 in 1869— mak- 
ing an mcrease in the value of wheat and flour— calling 
the wheat $1 per hu^h. ai-.d the flour §5 per bbl.— of $10,- 
154,280. 



•DON'T ATT EMPT TOO MUCH." 

The " besetting sin " of a great many people is that ihey 
attempt more than they can accomplish — begin to build 
witliout considering the cost of finishing the structure 
planned— and the caution above written, is one as often 
needed by the Ikrmer as by the members of any other 
class of community. Especially is it a folly of the farmer 
to ** attempt too much ^ in extending his labor over a 
large space ; and the more we see of farm management, 
the stronger is our conviction that concentration in ex- 
penditure of labor and capital is the great need of our 
system of agriculture. The contrary plan of expansion 
very generally prevails ; the funning is " laid on thin," 
the ground is " run over " rather than cultivated, when, 
to secure any reasonable profit it only needs to be farmed 
well and thoroughly, employing no more laud than can be 
fitted for the crop in the best manner. 

Just looW at the matter. Is it good policy to expand 
the labor of putting in a crcp over dx acres, when at the 
same cost a like result may be realiied from three or foor f 
That is, put double the labor in preparation and culture 
and twice the manure per acre ; and, taking out addiUonal 
cost of seed, rent, and taxes that must be paid, were yon 
to sow tlie larger number of acres, you will get as much 
or more profit from the three as from the six. Besides, 
the satisfaction of looking at and gathering the crop, and 
the credit it will be to you as a farmer. 

It is too frequently the case that a greot number of 
poor animals are kept at no profit, while a few good ones 
would give a handsome return. A cow which makes only 
just enough butter to pay for her keeping is a poor invest- 
ment, when we may as well have one which will do twice 
as much, and cost no more for pasture and meadow. The 
same is true of growing stock. Good cattle well fed, will 
grow and will sell at good prices— " scalawags " are poor 
property to Uie owner, hard to keep, and still harder to 
dispose of at cost, to say nothing of profit Better two or 
three good calves than a dozen stunted scrubs ; better a 
few prime sheep than a large flock of worthless ones ; bet- 
ter to count value than number, and bushels and tons 
than acres, with only light crops. 

Farmers attempt too much when they furnish other in- 
terests with capital to the neglect of their own farms. 
There is no outside investment equal to one judiciously 
made at home. Draining, manuring — all real improve-, 
ments — ^return better interest than stocks or mortgages, 
aad should employ the capital of the farmer. 

A Ne w To mato. 

The GardenerU Chronicle of Nov. 24, thus noticci a 
new tomato, recently produced in France : 

It appears in a drcuhur from Messrs. Vilmorin that they 
are offering seeds of a nkw upright tomato, which requires 
no support. This plant is said to be entirely different 
from the kinds previously known. Its stem is two feet 
high or more, quite upright, and so remarkably strong and 
stiff as to be strictly self-supporting— a highly commenda- 
ble quality. It branches less than the common great red 
tomato, is less leafy, and does not want so much pinching. 
The leaves are rather curied, much puckered, very firm, 
and closely placed on the sturdy branches. Their color 
is a remarkably deep shining green. It does not bear so 
freely as the common tomato, but its fruit, which is of the 
same color, b larger and more reguhirly formed. In earii- 
ness it is intermediate between the £arly Red {rouge Ao- 
tive,) and the Great Red {rottge groise.) It was raised 
from seed by Grenicr, Uie gardener of M. de Fletmeux, 
at a place called the Clmtcmi dc Laye, wherefore it is to 
I be called tlie Totnate de Laye, 
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The Cultivation and Management of Sandy or 
Light 0oils. 

In almost every section of our country there are tracts, 
of greater or less extent, of sand j, gravelly, or light loamy 
■oils. Even in New-England, notwithstanduig tlie moun- 
tainous and rocky character of many sections of it, in tlie 
aggregate there is within its limits immense quantities of 
light sandy lands, which generally, when spoken of, are 
designated as '*pine lands," as the original forest growth 
when tlie country was first settled, was mostly composed 
of the white and other varieties of pine trees. These soils 
are the result of past geological agencies, and by geolo- 
gists are termed drift or diluvial, while the lower-lying 
lands, borderiug our rivers and smaller streams, are called 
alluvial soils — in some sections they are termed " bottom 
lands;" in other, intervales. The alluvial or intervale 
lands are frequently the most productive and valuable 
lands we have, though they vary somewhat in natural fer- 
tility and agricultural value. 

The dilavial or sandy soils, generally forming the second 
ienrnoe above the rivers, vary greatly in their natund fer- 
tility and agricultural value, aside finooi their nearness to 
or remoteness from markets. These differences are gene- 
rally owing to the chemical, mineral and physical compo- 
sition of the earthy materials forming them; some of 
which, if they can be called soils, consist almost entirely 
of fine silidous sands, barren or destitute of vegetation of 
any kind. Large tracts of such are foand on Cape Cod 
and elsewhere. There may be particular locations and 
•ther conditions where the reclamation, by heavy dress- 
ings of day or muck and manure, of such ** blowing 
sands " may be made to pay ; but as long as the best of 
land in unlimited quantity can be purchased at |1.26 per 
sere, most ^f these sands had better be left to the sportof 
the winds. 

We do not now recollect of having seen any published 
account of extensive and valuable improvements, being 
made upon the* e barren sands in this country ; but in the 
eonrse of our agricultural reading we have been made ac- 
quainted with many extensive and profitable improve- 
ments of the better qualities of these light soils ; and these 
improvements have been made in various sections of this 
and other coontriejt, and by dilf^nt methods, and of 
course at great difference of cost, but generally we tliink 
they have returned a fair profit for the outlay ; and it will 
be our object in this, to lay before our readers some ac- 
count of the various methods that have been pursued by 
dUTerent farmers to uoprove and render fertile and pro- 
ductive much of the badly managed and worn-out light 
aoils under consideration, for they possess some valuable 
inherent qualities over clayey and other stiff heavy soils. 
They are easily plowed snd cultivated ; they require no 
drainage, and though light and dry, are quick and kindly, 
and In wet and otherwise favorable seasons, they usually 
yield good returns for the labor and manure bestowed 
vpaa them. In some sections of the country, psrtiouUrly 
in portions of New-England, the past season has been wet 
and cool, so mudi so that immense quantities of com 
there, on strong upland and clayey soils, fiuled to mature, 
while in the same neighborhoods the ** pine lands ** have 
given good crops of sound well ripened eora. And it is 
the opinion of many good fkrmen with whom we have 
conversed, that takuig a series of ten years in saccession, 
Indian com can be grown at a greater profit, or cheaper 
per bushel, on these sandy plains, than it can be on the 



stronger rocky upland soils. The profits in favor of the 
light over the clayey or otherwise stiff soils, are in conse- 
quence of the greater ease and 'facility with which Uiey 
can be plowed and the crops cultivated, when contrasted 
with the more compact and heavy soils alluded to. Our 
usually liot summers and occasional severe drouths, are 
sometimes a serious obstacle to the profitable culture of 
these light and naturally drained lauds, but by judicious 
management much may be done towards averting the ill 
effects of drouth, to which we shall allude in course of our 
further-remarks. 

* In the hottest and dryest portions of our summers, there 
is an immense escape of water in the form of vapor from 
an acre of sandy soil. Could a moiety of this be retained 
for the use of the crops, but little ii^ury would result from 
lack of rain. 

In many locations clay Is found in the vicinity of sandy 
soils, and can be most profitably used to improve them. 
** For this purpose,** says Allcn*s American ' Farm Book, 
" the clay should be thinly spread in autumn upon sward 
land previously plowed, and the winter^s frost will effec- 
tually separate the particles. It should then be harrowed 
thoroughly and deeply in the spring, and subsequently 
plowed if necessary. Such a dresdng on a light crawling 
sand is more than equivalent to an equal quantity of the 
best manure, and will be permanent in its effects. Clay 
and sand are necessary to each other, as they both contain 
qualities which arc essential to a good soil, and that will 
always be found best which hss the proper proportion of 
each." 

But there are thousands of localities where day cannot 
be profitably employed in the improvement of light soils. 
The use of day would prove too expensive in consequence 
of the great dbtance it would have to be carted. 
, Wood ashes, either leached or fresh, in some places 
can be obtiuned in large quantities, and at reasonable rates, 
especially at the pot and peari ash factories. Leached 
ashes contain but litUe potash compared with the unleach 
ed, yet tliey have in their composition all the inorganic or 
ash constitutents of our cultivated crops, and their appli- 
cation to light dry soils, generally exhibits very favorable 
and marked effects, much improving their moisture-re- 
taining qualities, and highly favoring the growtii of com, 
grain, &c But the farmers should always bear in mind 
that the tendency of ashes, lime, plaster, or even guano, 
when applied alone, is to hasten the exhaustion of tillage 
land — or rather, it is the increased "crops, or what is 
taken off the soil in the removed crops, that exhaust it** 
Therefore their use should always be accompanied with 
farmyard manure, prepared muck, or the turning in of 
green manure, such as dover, buckwheat, oats, oow pea, &c. 

We have at different tUnes read the published accounts 
of the great improvement made by Adam AnUiony upon 
a worn out sandy farm in North Providence, R. I. In 1826, 
when Mr. A. came into possession of it, ** the farm was in 
very poor condition. There probably was not more than 
six acres that would have defrayed the expense of cultiva- 
tion for one year only. The crops that year were five tons 
of hay, two of oats, and three tons of bog hay scarcely 
worth the cost of procuring; no com, and about 200 
bushels each of potatoes and turnips.** "Prior to the 
period above alluded lo, the sandy portion of the farm had 
been occasionally planted with com, the crops on an aver- 
age yielding about eigtit bushels to the acre. It afforded 
nothing for the scythe, and of littie value for grazing.** 
" The crops obtained ia 18S8, fi:om 68 acres, wero 100 tons 
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of hay, barley and millet, com fodder and green stalks, 
equal to five tons of hay ; 12 tons of pumpkins, 175 bushels 
of com, 400 of potatoes, 330 of turnips, 30 of beets, and 
a supply of other vegetables for the table. The potato 
crop that year was a failure. In an ordinary season the 
yield would have been from 1,500 to 1,800 bushels." 

Excepting 20 cords of manure purchased in 1827, no 
manure, except ashes, has been bought for the farm. Of 
these about 900 bushels annually on an average for the 
last thirteen years. [We presume the ashes were from 
the soap makers, after having been leached, as there was 
about 200 bushels per acre applied.] 

Ashes have been the basit in the improvement of the 
sandy and most sterile parts of the fann. Tlie land was 
plowed, ashed, and millet and southem clover seed sown, 
finely liarrowed, and finished off mlh a heavy roller. The 
millet averaging 1^ tons per acre; the clover was mown 
one or two seasons. Then followed by ashes, millet and 
clover. Two or three of these rotations would prepare 
the land for the com crop. With the application of 80 
loads of manure, his com crop averaged 50 bushels per 
acre. Under this pourse of treatment the fertility of the 
land was continually augmenting and the bakiuce sheet 
exhibited profitable results. 

But it \^^ not every farmer that is located in respect to 
marketa, and the facility of procuring aslies, as was Mr. 
Anthony ; but still his example, and the improvements in 
the crops and the once barren soil of his farm, are not 
without their use, especially to those farmers who can pro- 
ciu'o leached ashes from the potashery and the soap boilers 
at reasonable prices. 

Green manuring, or the plowing in of green crops in 
their living state, for the intprovement of light soils, is 
successfully practiced in many of the European States, and 
to a considerable extent in this country. Allen, in his 
Farm Book, says — ** lands in many of our eastern states, 
which have been wom-out by improvident cultivation, and 
unsaleable at $10 per acre, have by this means, while 
steadily remunerating their proprietors by their returning 
crops, for all the outlay of labor and expense, been 
brought up in value to $60 an acre." 

But he thinks the full benefit of green crops as manure 
seem only realized where there is suflRcient lime in the 
soil ; but adds — gypsum and ashes are the best substitutes 
when lime or marl is difficult to be procured. 

Where the soil is sufficiently fertile to grow clover with 
the use of a bushel or two of gypsum per acre, it is a pro- . 
fitable plant to cultivate for green manuring. Tliesecd is 
not expensive, its growth is certain and rapid, producing 
a large amount of stalk and leaf, and an abundance of 
long tap and other roots, which, when the subsoil is favor- 
able, penetrates the ground to a great depth. Tlie south- 
em seed, when sown alone in April, will be in full bloom 
by the last of August, ready for the scythe or plowing in. 
Wliether the westem, southem, or northern seed should 
be sown for green manuring, can best be determined by 
comparative experiments. There is a difference of opin- 
ion among farmers, wbether it is better to plow in clover 
while in blossom, or defer it till the seed has matured.* 
When turned in, in its green state, the decomposition of 
the vegetable strocture is more rapid, and there is a great- 
er evolution of gases and acids, and their action upon the 
mineral constituents of the soil, (potash, lime, soda, &c.,) 
if more energetic thnn that of the ripened clover. But if 
tlic plants ai'e suffered to mature tlieir seeds before plow- 



ed in, their decomposition will be iees rapid, the amount 
of inorganic maitter stored in the ripe clover will be 
greater, and there will also be a larger per centagc of 
woody fibre ; besides, the matured crop carries with it a 
full supply of seed for future growth. The late Col. John 
Taylor of Virginia, strongly advocated the plowing in the 
matured clover, in preference to tuming it under in its 
green state. The farmer can readily try tlie two methods; 
two or three carefully conducted experiments would de- 
cide for him the most profitable course to pursue. 
• The Cow pea is deemed one of the best of fertilizers in 
some of the southem states. But we are not aware of its 
having been used for that purpose at the north. 

To countervail the injurious effects of drouth on light 
soils, there is practically nothing so eflTectual as the inver- 
sion of a close compact sod. The plow to be used for this 
purpose sliould be one which completely inverts and shuts 
in the fun-ow slice. The plowing should be followed by 
a heavy roller ; there is little danger 6f getting the sod too 
compact, for it keeps the rising moisture below it from 
escaping — the decaying vegetable matter of the sod, sponge- 
like, retaming the moisture. The roots of tlie grain, 
grasses, or other crops upon the inverted soil, will pene- 
trate the moist sod and keep the plants fresh and green, 
while the same plants on similar soils destitute of the in- 
verted sod, will suffer severely for lack of moisture. To 
obtain a close sod, red top and June grasses are the best 

Some years ago we read in the New-England Parmer, 
some account of the great success attending the cultivation 
of large tracts of poor worn out pine lauds in Northamp- 
ton, by Col. W. Clarke, Jr. About that time we wrote to 
him upon the subject ; in retum, he kindly fumished the 
desired information. His course of culture was — " In the 
latter part of August and early part of September, with a 
good plow, to completely invert the sod, if there was any, 
then press down the furrows with a heavy roller ; barrow 
the ground and sow with timothy and red-top seed, and 
then again used the roller." Ho remarked, *^ without the 
use of a heavy roller in the culture of these light soils, I 
consider them of little value ; but with its use, I think 
them the most profitable lands we have, except some of 
the alluvial soils, that annually or oftener, receive by 
freshets, rich deposits of sedementary matters.** 

If there was a tolerable sod on the land when plowed, 
he seldom failed of obtaining from one ton to one and a 
half tons of prime hay the year aflcr seeding. Where the 
land had but little sod, the crop was much lighter. This 
was neither mown or fed ofT, but all plowed in and the 
land new seeded, and a good crop was sure to follow. It 
was seldom that he applied manure when seeding down, 
though he had in a few instances applied a dressing of fine 
manure with good results. In treating land in tliis way, 
we think it would be well to sow clover and honeysuckle 
seed in the spring following the seeding, and apply one or 
two bushels of gypsum. 

It is well known that on some soils gypsum fails to ghns 
any increase to the crops, while on others it produces won- 
derful effects. Experiments will determine the " profit 
or loss" of applying It to each farmer's soil. Wherever 
it produces such magical effects as above quoted, it is the 
most economical way of improving " woraK>ut sandy sotls.*^ 
Where this kind of land is so situated as Jo be irrigated, 
it is cheaply made to produce most profitable crops of 
hay, and the more sedimentary matter, especially if of a 
clayey nature the better. 

We have Uius written largely upon this subject, because 
we believe, under judidons management these light soils, 
taking a series of years together, are more profitable for 
cultivation tlian the rocky side hills of much of the arable 
lauds now cultivated in New-England and elsewhere. 
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O'RIELLY'S AMERICAN TERRACULTOR. 



On the 7th instant several gentleman were invited- 
to witness at Rochester the operation of a new ma- 
cliine for loosening and pulverizing the soil, which has 
been constructed under the care of Henry O'Rielly, 
Esq., widely known for his energetic and successful labors 
in extending the lines of telegraph throughout the United 
States. This machine combines the essential features of 
Evans* Rotary Digger with Veniam's improvement on 
spading machines, and its object is a deep and thorough 
pulverization of the soil, not by simply invertbg, as with 
the plow, but forking it up, and tearing it to pieces down 
to a depth of eight or ten inches. 

The trial was made on the grounds of Ellwangcr k Bar- 
ry, two miles south of the city. The soil was a medium 
loam, free from stone, and the ground had borne a crop of 
carrots,* which had been harvested some time previously. 
Th« surface was uneven, and the soil wet by the abundant 
nuns. The machine was entirely successful in its opera- 
tion, and reduced the soil to a condition quite similar to 
that of spading or forking, except that it did not invert it, 
but scattered and intermixed all portions promiscuously. 

We need not describe minutely the machine, but sliall 
merely point out the principle of its operation. The cut 
which we have given would convey a tolerable impression 
of its appearance, if the seed box behind (with its com- 
partments) were entirely removed, and the heavy box 
frame were replaced with a lighter one. A series of end- 
less diains are furnished with projecting teeth, like harrow 
teeth, and by revolving on drums or cylinders, pass aronnd 
with the same velocity as the horses move onward. Tlic 
teeth, which are about ten inches long^ are thrust dowu into 
the soil by the machine, and remain there without moving 
until the moment they revol ve around a low cylinder or roller 
behind. The short turn which the chains make in passing 
around this roller, causes the projecting teeth to sweep 
round in a larger circle, and thus to move three or four 
times as fast at this point as the chains which hold them. 
Ab a necessary result, this increased motion tears the 
aoil to pieces and tosses it backwards. 

The machine bad been made very heavy in order to 
guard against breakage on its first trial. The manufac- 
turers are confident that all necessary strength may be given, 
even if the whole weight were reduced 800 pounds, mak- 
ing it about a ton and a half. Instead of nearly two tons, 
as it now is. It was drawn by dx horses, although but 
four bad been used. It pulverized handsomely a strip of 



land forty inches wide at each passing, and would conse- 
quently go over an acre in an hour, at a speed of two and 
a half miles an'hour, if the team could endure it When 
the horses walked rapidly, a portion of the earth was thrown ' 
off behind two feet high ; when they walked slowly, it was 
thrown only a few inches. The pulverization was, of course, 
more complete in the former instance. The soil was lefl ' 
as loose as it could lie, the whole motion being to raise It, 
instead of pressing it down, as with a harrow, or crowding 
it into a mass as in plowing. 

The advantages of this machine, as they appeared to us ' 
at the time, are : 

1. It throws the soil up and loosens it thoroughly, in- 
stead of pressing it down as in harrowing, &c. 

2. It forms no subterranean crust, as is always done by 
the sole of the plow, and the tread of horses' feet in the 
furrow.* 

3. The teeth clear themselves completely of all obstruc- 
tions, and cannot clog, in consequence both of the centri- 
fugal force which they give to the soil, and by their sud- 
den expansion asunder as the chains pass around the lower 
cylinder. 

4. Its working is not attended with the heavy friction 
between the sod and mould-board always existing in 
plowing. 

5. By taking a wider sweep of land at each passing, a 
single hand is able to direct a larger quantity of work daily 
tluin by the use of the single plow. 

6. Should culture by steam be adopted at some future 
time, the use of this machine would be equally adapted to 
Uiis force, and would not be Uable to the imperfect work 
which tiie gang plow attached to the moving engine has 
hitherto made. 

On the other hand a prominent drawback is the great 
weight of the machine — now about two tons, but capable 
of being reduced to one and a half tons, by lessening un- 
necessarily heavy portions. We are inclined to the opinion 
also that both its cost and its weight might be still more 
reduced by making the drams much smaller, and the end- 
less chains shorter ; for we see no advantage in such a 



* We lat«l7 had occarion to Inspect a piece of irround that had been 
plowed and was soon flooded by a creek, and all the looae or plowed 
soil washed completely away, leaving this under crust untoudisd, and 
showing every mark and scratch of the plow as it passed over. Tliis 
crust had been made so compact by the whole weiirht of the plow and 
that of the turning sod superadded, thatthe^ood made not the sliplit- 
est impression upon it, although the soil ifas MiuriJ^vliile anlfom* > 
down to a depth of two or uB&li^aDy ^^-^^-'g 
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large series of teeth standing immovably in the soil at 
once, tlie only efficacious part of tbcir working being at 
that point where they pass the lower cylinder. 

Further experiment will be needed to determine the 
relative cheapness of this mode of pulverizing the earth as 
compared to plowing. In the experiment which we wit- 
nessed, the teams would have worked separately and plow- 
ed as much ground, to neariy an equal depth, and with 
the same eane ; but when the machine in reduced in weight 
43 propoeed, the results may be mudi more favorable. 

The point which appears to us especially to need further, 
investigation, and which would determine more or less its 
future value, is : 

1. The relative force of draught required (by using the 
dynaoKMneter) to draw the machine when tlie teeth are out 
of the ground or not working, and again with the pulverizing 
process going on — in t)rder to determine the actual force 
Deeded to cultivate a given depth and breadth as compared 
with the same work done with the plow. This is a very 
important point to ascertain, and has au essential bearing 
on the economy of the forces. If the power of the wedge 
in the plow is more than overbalanced by the friction of 
the weight on the sole, and of the sod on the mould-board, 
rotary cultivation should be sought as the most economi- 
cal of labor, independently of tlie other advantages we 
luve mentioned. 

This machine cannot work on stony ground — its weight 
and complexity, (and consequent cost,) appear to be the 
prominent objections. We think, however, these might 
be greatly lessened ; and we are not sure but that when 
perfected it may become the very best machine yet devised, 
especially in connection with steam power, for the culture 
of the prairies and great farms of tlie west. At all events, 
the thanks of the entire country sliould be awarded to 
tlxNRY O'RiKLLT for ius enterprise and energy in this 
elTort to find an iroprorement on the mode of pulveriza- 
tion, which has now remained essentially unchanged for 
tliousands of years. 



WAT ER-P IPES. 

Hess^. L. TucKiB 4 Son — For 30 years or more we 
luve been conveying water into our bam and kit<;hen 
yards, a distance of some 600 feet, through logs bored out 
with two-inch auger made for the purpose— boring out 
one end of the log with a hob or taper auger — tapering 
down the other end so that one end of a log may be driven 
into the end of the other, thus making a water-tight joint 
about every twenty feet, tlie logs being that length ; but 
these rot and get out of repair, and are a frequent trouble. 

We want something more durable, and not so costly as 
iron or lead. 

Is there not a clay tile or pipe that we could use with 
lesa cost? From the stream where the water enters the 
pipe to the barn-yard, there is a descent of some 10 or 12 
fect--tbeiice to the dwelling is an ascent of some 8 or 9 
feet. Perhaps thus there is considerable pressure on the 
pipe in its lowest parts, and every joint must be perfectly 
tight. Can the clay pipe be made so ? They would be 
Oorered beneath the ground so deep as not to freeze. 
Would covering them up in dirt be likely to cause them 
to moulder, or soften and become worthless in a siiort 
time? 

If there is such pipe, how are they put together f Where 
to be had ? Can a discharge pipe be inserted wherever 
desired ? How long will they latft, and what do they cost? 
Any information you can give on the subject will be much 
(esteemed by A Qoerist. Grunville^ Tenn. 

If durabU timb^ is selected, and the logs laid so deep 
M to be entirely beneath the reach of frost and the dan- 
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gcr of displacement, pump logs afford perhaps the dieap- 
est conveyance of water for short distancee and with littio 
pressure or head. 

We have heard of a clay or earthenware pipe, bat do 
not know where it is made, nor any facts in relation to itf 
success or failure. 

Where the flow of water is eonsiderable, we have found 
the following a good and cheap mode of conveying water, 
provided good cement is to be had : — ^Provide a quantity 
of common pipe tile, such as used for ditching, of the 
smallest size — ours was less than two inch bore. Cut the 
ditch to a narrow amooth trough at the bottom — by down 
an inch of fVeshly mixed hydraulic or water-lime mortar- 
press the tile slightly mto this mortar, and then with a 
trowel cover tlie aides and top with the same mortar laid 
on about three-lburths of an indi thidc A rope covered 
with cloth so as to make it just huge enough to fit the bore 
of the tile, must be drawn forward through it, as the laying 
progresses, to wipe out the inside smoothly, and prevent 
mortar from protruding through the cracks. Afler drying 
enough, the ditch is filled. If an inch or two of water-lime 
mortar were made to surround the tile, and it were allowed 
some weeks or months to become thoroughly hardened, 
doubtleds it would bear the eight or nine feet pressure 
which our correspondent mentions; but we think in this 
case it would be most prudent to apply a second coat of 
mortar, to guard against leakage. Tlie smaller the tile, 
the less the surface of pressure, and the safer it will be 
from giving way. Well burned tile will never soften in 
the soil. Tile with about an inch and a quarter bore 
might be made expressly for this purpose, and would make 
an excellent channel It should be safely a foot below 
the deepest freezing. 

A discharge pipe may be inserted at any place, but the 
water should flow through it unremittingly, as successive 
checks are apt gradually to deposit sediment. 

[For the Ooontry Qentieman and Cultivator.' 

Husking Oom — Who Can Beat It? 

During the past week there has been a little strife here 
among buskers, to see how much one could husk in a given 
time, and Luke Divine, a young man of 21 years, who 
works for me by the month, husked in one fbrenoon, and 
quit at 12 o^clock, fcrty huheh, and bound np all his 
stalks but five stocks. I superintended the measuring of 
it, keeping tally with my own pencil, and I know the mea- 
sure was correct and JiberaL 

The com was of the white-flint variety, and grew on a 
portion of an old field from which every thing baa been 
renu>ved for more than forty years, and nothing returned 
to tlie soil until within a few years past All who saw the 
com while it was standing, affirm that there was no sndi 
com in this region, notwithstanding we have bad a poor 
season for Indian com. 

Now if any man or boy can beat this, we aludl be pleas- 
ed to hear from them, through the Co. Gkhtlsmar and 

CULTITATOB. S. EdWABDS ToDD. 

Lake Ridge, Tompkbii Go., N. T. 

HuLCBiiiG Wbkat with Bu0KWHiaT.-*-A writer, qeoted 
in the Genesee Farmer, adrocates sowing buckwheat with 
wheat in the fall to afford it protection in winter. He 
says the buckwheat will ofUn grow two feet high before 
the frost kills it. It will catch the driving snows, and 
prevent the winds from sweeping the earth away from the 
tender roots on light lands. It protects the phmts firom 
heaving ont by the frosts, and allbrds nourishment as it 
decays in the spring to the wheat when it most needs its 
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[Pbr the OounlrT Ckntlenuui and CSttvator.] 
Home-made or Cheap Cattle Soales. 

I have roade me smne catUe soiies, «nd thinking them 
^leaper than Fairbanlu* best, (first cost alone conDidereil,) 
and correct enough for roost u:tes, and also within the 
pecuniary reach of '* sraall-fidted famiers," I will give my 
method of making them. 

Take two pieces of tough ash timber, 2-j- inches Fqnare 
and 88 inches in length, and |iat yoin- fulcrum at one end 
and your weight 8 indies from the same end, and the book 
of a pair of common steelyards (or wliat is better, a scale 
beam) at tlie other, and you have the principle. 

If you lift one pound at the long end yuu will lifl ten 
'pounds, placed eight inches from the other, (exactly not 
ooonting the weight of the stick ;) therefore if your scale 
bar (in w«ighing) indicates 2 Ibf., annex a cipher which 
makes 20, and 3 lbs. 30, &c, 2^ 25, 2i 22i, 2f 27i, &c, 
or in other words, multiply by 10. 

Now for a platform for your cattle to stand on. Tlie 
annexed diagram of the lerers or arms, with the platform 
removed, will help to iilnstnite. 




Flcl. 

A. D. are the long arms, 88 inches in length, and A. C. 
are two short arms a little more than halt as long as the 
long ones, as they bare to come together at the point C, 
which is just half the distance from a to A. 
* The short aims must be under the long ones and be 
fastened to thegi at C, as in the figure, but not solid as 
they must swing. The outside frame is made of plank 
i2 by 8 inches, which makes the frame 8 inches in height, 
and it ought to be 4 by 8 feet in width and length. 

The points A. A. hang under a strip o( plank 1^ by 8 
inches, which is fasened across the top of the frame. 

The points a. a. are hung under the pieces which are 
fastened across the comers, and which are let down into 
(be frame. The platform is made of 1^ Inch bass or pine 
pUnk, about 7 feet long and 4 wide, with three strips or 
eleats across the nnder side. 

The two end deals €i the platlenn sre prorided with 
■tael sockets under their ends, wUch rest on the steel 
points of the leven at B. B. B. B. Have four clevises 
UMide, with each a staple or bolt 8 mcbes long with an eye 
in one end to put the clevis through and a nut on the 
ether end. The clevis pins are made of steel, of the size 
and nearly the Ampm of a common thceenxMrnered file, 
whkA are put through the ends of the arms at A. A. a a 
The staples are then put up through the pieces, which are 
acroes the top and comers of the frame, and the nuts 
•erewed down tight. 

Remember the arms and platform must swing; and the 
staples at a a. must be an mch or two looger than the 
other* 

At the end of the frame near a a., fasten two ineoes 
E. E. (fig. 2,) upright about 8 feet high, with a strip 2 by 
4 inches across the top to hang the scade bar on. The 
upright pieces are to bs fiutened to the side-pieoes of the 
frame, direotly oppoaite a a, so that the croes-pieoe shall 
be over the point D. (fig. 1.) 

The staple which goes up through the cross-bar F. (fig. 
2) should have a nut on its upper end so that if the chain 
6. (fig. 2) is too long or too short it.can be remedied by 
toraing the nut This staple should be as far to the left 
of the center as the dliitanco is between the pivots of your 
qciile bor, fig. 2. (The dmin G. is to be fa.-tcued to the 
end of the long arms or levers at D., fig. 1.) 



FicS. 

The expense of the irons is from $3 to and any car- 
penter can make the resft in a day. 

It will require some skill to h'aiig them exact, so that 
the settles will balance alike when the weight is changed 
from one comer to another. 

The points B. B. must be f:u>ther from a than from A. 

A scale beam, which will weigh 400 lbs. costs about 
$S — that will weigh on my scales 2 tona 

Usjcs. — A butcher or cattle dealer can guess very nearly 
what an animal will weigh— mudi nearer tlum a farmer 
can who guesses only four or five times a year and then 
does not know whether he guesses riffht or not They 
make money by guessing the weight of the animals they 
buy. 

I think I have saved the price of my scales several timet 
over, in selling by actual weight I think that many, and 
perhaps more than half of the farmers, lose more by guee- 
ing at the weight of the animals they sell, than to pay for 
several sets of such scales. What would you think of a 
groceryman who guesses off the weight of his goods f 

You can weigh hay or bags of grain, kc; in fact they 
are very convenient for weighing any coarse article. 

I stall fed several head of catue huBt winter, and I made 
some experiments in feeding and weighing, and perhaps 
(if agreeable to you,) I may copy some of them from my 
memorandum book for your readers, Wm. Pkjlsx. 
Onrego, Oct 18801 

Ko one can make this weighing machine properly, who 
does not well understand the principle of the lever and its 
application in the oenstruction of common weighing ma- 
chinea To make the whole intelligible to all readers, we 
copy the following short and dear ezphmation of the prin* 
dple of the platform scale, from 7%tmtu^ Farm ImpU^ 
mentt : — 

A valuable combination of levers is made in the eon- 
straction of the weighing mnehine^ used for weighing 
cattle, wagons loaded with hay, and other heavy articles. 
The wagon rests on the platform A. (fig. 8,) and this plat- 




Fis.a 

form rests on two levers at W. W., which presses their 
other ends both on a central point, and this again bears 
on the lever D., the other end of which is connected by 
means of an upright rod with the steelyard at F. 

There are two important points gained in this combina- 
tion. In the first place, the levers multiply the power so 
mudi that a few pounds* weight wOl balance a heavy load 
of hay weighing a ton or more ; and, in the next, the load 
resting on both the levers, communicates the same force 
of weight to the central point, from whatever part of the 
platform it happens to stand on ; for if it presses hardest 
on one lever, it bears lighter, at a corresponding rate, on 
the other. In practice, there are always two pairs, or 
four levers, which proceed from each comer of the plat- 
form, nnd rest on one point at the center. We have taken 
the two only, to simplify the exphmatton. j 
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dmie, and tiiai descriDed Dy our correspoudent, is in the 
oraiseion of the lower lever D. of fig. 3, by the extension 
of the long bars in fig. 4, thus simplifying its construction, 



Fig. 4. 

and rendering it leas liable to get out of order, and bitter 
fitting it for construction by the farmer. 

We have made drawings from the rough sketches given, 
and trust we have made no error in doing so. 

A detail of the experiments in feeding, to which our 
correspondent alludes, will be very acceptable. 



[For the Country Qentleraan and Cultivator.] 

Implements for Cultivating Root Crops. 

Eng. Co. Gekt. — ^With tidal send a rough sketch, drawn 
by my son, of a machine loaned me by one of my neigh- 
bors for cultivating between the rows of roots and vege- 
tables, which I think highly useful, and which I do not 
remember to have seen described, or for sale at any of 
our agricultural stores. 

One great difficulty in machines to work in roots, with 
me, has been that they cover the plants with earth while 
cutting up the weeds. The especial benefit in this is, that 
it can be run close to the rows without doing this. 




The drawing will probably be sufiiciently plain without 
an extended explanation. A frame is made of li inches 
square, hard wood, 2 feet long by 10 inches wide, with 
two cross pieces framed through the middle. At each 
end of the frame are wooden axles, the forward one. with 
two small, and the hind one witli one large wheel. The 
knife is placed between the wheels, some two to three 
hiches lower, and as the machine is pushed forward wheel- 
barrow fashion, it cuts the weeds. The knife is made of 
an old draw-shavo knife, and bolted on the side of the 
frame in a groove, so it can be raised or lowered, as 
desired. Its great simplicity of construction is one of its 
best recommendations, ns any one familiar with the use of 
toots can get one up. The wheels are frdm 1^ inch plnnk, 
and banded with hoop iron. The two wheels forward are 
quite necessary, to make it run steadily, and not allow it 
to careen. \Vm. J. Pkttkb. Lakcville^ Conn, ^ 

^^ovember 10. — Since the above was penned, I have 
discovered another use to which this implement can be 
profitably put, viz., cutting off the tops of the carrots 
before they are pulled. This is done by elevating the 
knife so it will run just even with the crown of the root, 
and then running it directly over the row. Perhaps the 
digging is not done as speedily, but I have no doubt it is 
a great labor-saving operation. One boy has done them 
as rapidly as three men could dig, while ordinarily the 
topping has been just about as expensive an operation as 
the digging, w. j. p. 

To Destroy Bed-bugs. 

Scald the bedstead once or twice a year, ani fin all the 
cracks with corrosive sublimate and lard mixed. Then free- 
dom from such nasty vermin, and sweet sleep at night, will 
reward your labors. s. b. b. 



Self-Recuperative Power of Worn-out Lands. 

Messrs. Editors — Several yeai-s ago I made the state- 
ment, through your paper, that all worn out lands, and 
even lands naturally barren and unfertile, possessed the 
power of self-recuperation. I mean that all poor lands 
may be brought up to a very high state of Icrlility from 
the means produced upon the land, without the aid of any 
foreign manures. I remember that the editor at the tin»c 
I made the statement, was rather incredulous relative to 
the conectness of the proposition. I propose now to 
illustrate not only the pombility^ but the practicability 
of the thing. 

Suppose a man take twenty acres of land, eo peor that 
it cannot, by the most careful tillage, produce more than 
Un bushels of corn to the acre. Sow, suppose the roan 
plants the twenty acres, and does for it all that can be 
done by tke plow, the cultivator and the hoe. According 
to the supposition the field will produce 200 bushels of 
corn. 

Now, suppose that, instead of harvesting tlie com, it 
should all be turned under in the fall to rot, and the field 
planted again the next year. The second crop would 
probably not be less than 15 bushels to the acre, or 800 
bushels on tiie field. Let the -same course be pursued for 
ten years, and the whole field would be brought up to the 
highest state of fertility. 

But now, instead of plowing the com under from year 
to year, it should all be siwed, the stalks and corn, cart- 
fully. Let the corn be fed to hogs, and the stalks to 
other animals, and in circumstances that every gi-ain, both 
solid and liquid, can be saved to be returned to the land 
again. I say, again^ when in fact but a small proportion 
of the grain came from the soil, but from the atmosphere - 
in the form of carbon^ air and water. 
^ By the plan I propose, by adding coarse materials sufB- 
cient to save all the urine, the manure made would amount 
to more than all tliat was produced upon the field. The 
loss from the growth of the animals, in this case, would 
be far less than the amount of the necessary absorbent* 
for the urine. Nothing would be lost, 'in fact, in the 
growth of the hogs, except what would be taken up in 
the bone, for on slaughtering the hogs, all the intestines, 
hair and blood should be put in the compost heap, to bo 
returned to the soil again. 

Suppose ten hogs only were raised and fatted in tlie 
year, those ten hogs should be made to manufacture 100 
loads of the richest kind of manure. A span of horses, 
one cow, and an ordinary family of six or eight persona, 
would furnish the materials for manufacturing filly loads 
more. All the excrement, both solid and liquid, 'of the 
horses, cow and the family, together with the waste slop 
of the family, should all be saved by plenty of absor* 
bents, and all put into the manure factory carried on by 
the hogs. li\ this way the hog, in bis factory, would earn 
more than he has cost, and more even than he will fetch 
in market after being killed. The droppings of the cow, 
after having gone through the manure factory, would be 
worth as much as the milk of the cow, and the waste from 
the family would produce all the provisions of the family. 

Jjct any farmer pursue the course proposed above, lor 
ten or fifteen years, and, with a proper cultivation, bo 
would have no occasion to complain that his land waa 
poor, or that Providence did not smile upon his efforts. 

I know that many of your readers will be altogether 
incredulous, and call me wild and extravagant in my pro- 
position ; yet if an examination were to be made of their 
farms, barns, yards, hog pens and hen roosts, it would b« 
found tliat from one-half to nine-tenths of all their ma- 
nure was wasted, and their farms, orchards and gardens 
were producing but half of a crop of any thing. So the 
world goes. I have not finished this subject, but shall 
trouble you once more upon it. J. L. Edgerton. 
Waveriy. N. Y.. Nov. 13. 1860. 

People are seldom tired of the world antil the world 14 

henrtily tired »»f thom, 

I W hcu is a woman a vehicle 7 When she is a " little sulky." 
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[For the Countir Gentleman and Coltirator.] 

CULTURE or O QRN AND POTATOEa 

Kkssrs. Editobs — I have received many valuable hints 
through the Gentleman, from the publication of the dif- 
ferent methods puniued by individuals in raising various 
crops. The plan is an excellent one — and, although it 
may not always be prauticable to adopt the exact mode 
given, yet, with a little variation, it may be useful and 
labor-saving. Now, as I have received, so will I (with 
your permission,) '* communicate." 

lu raising corn and potatoes, I proceed in this way. 
After the ground is plowed and dragged fint, it is marked 
out with a light plow, three feet apait for either crop, and 
four inches deep for potatoes, and tlirce iijches deep for 
corn. The seed is then dropped in as desired — potatoes, 
either in bills or drills. I have raised them both ways — 
corn three feet apart in Uie rows. To cover the potatoes 
I take a one-horse cultivator, without the wheel, and take 
ont tlie front tooth, put on two horses and let them strad- 
dle the row, and tlie work is done rapidly. To cover the 
com I use a small harrow, the same size of the cultiTator, 
with fine toetli, four Inches long — the front tooth out?— 
and proceed as with potatoes. By using two horses and 
renioviug the front tooth to the cultivator and drag, the 
seed is not disturbed, and the covering is done well and 
much more expeditiously than with the hoe. 

When tlie potatoes are just breaking through the ground, 
the light drug, with the front tooth out, is run ovtr tlie 
rows in tlie same way as for covering. It should be well 
opened, so that it shall meet between the rows and thus 
cleam and stir the whole ground. The com, as soon as 
the rows can be followed, is treated in the same way, and 
in about a week thereafter, the dragging is repeated. 
When the potatoes are about three mches high, the cxdti- 
valor is passed otct the rows in the same way as when the 
■eed was covered, giving the ground a thorough sturring. 
In this way I think the ground can be more thoroughly 
stirred and cleaned close to the growing plants, than by 
going between the rows, and a team that understands their 
bofliueas will tread out less of the plants than a single 
borse — at least this is my experience. 

The after culture Is done by working between the rows. 
For potatoes I use a double mold-board plow in working 
them out the last time. In raising either crop the ground 
shouid be kept clean and mellow. I have rolled the 
ground after planting, but tliiuk the roller packs it too 
much, and prefer rolling before planting, if the ground is 
Idmpy, giving it another harrowing before planting. Of 
course atony ground cannot be managed in this way, as 
tlie drag would be likely to work stones into the furrows. 
JeffetMn Co.. N. T. J. L. R. 

CFor the Ooltivator and Country Gentlonan.] 

To Bleach Broom-Corn Brush. 

Dampen the brush with water, enclose it in a box, and 
apply the fumes of burning brimstone. 

Ify manner of operating is this: I have a large box, 
made like a feed bin without partitions. It is three and a 
half feet wide, same height, and eight feet in length. Four 
inches from tl>e bottom of tlie box is another bottom 
made of shingling lath laid in loose, the ends resting on 
strips nailed on the sides of the box. These pieces are an 
inch apart, to admit the free ascent of the smoke amidst 
the brunh, which having been dampened, is stood up in the 
box on tliis bottom. On the tmck side of the box, 
and between these bottoms, is a hole two inches in duune- 
ter, to receive the pipe conveying tlie smoke from the fur- 
nace — ^a flat iron pot with a sheet-iron cover, to the top of 
which the pipe is attached, and in which is also a small aper- 
ture with a sliding cover, to admit air forming a draught. 
The box will need to be elevated sufficiently to receive the 
pipe from the furnace, and the \>ox must not be so tight 
as to exclude air, or the smoke will not circulate. The 
brimstone cmshed into rather small pieces, is thrown into 
the pot, a piece of red-hot iron thrown into it, and tlie 
coTftr put on. With a pound of brimstone I have bleach- 
ed brush enough for eight dozen of brooma. l. J. t. 



Curing Hams. 

On this subject, at a lata meeting of the American Insti- 
tute Farmer's Clnb, Mr. R 6. Pardee said " it depends part- 
ly upon how bogs are fed, bat more upon the manner of car- 
ing than anything else, as to the quality of hams. They can 
be made almost as delicate as tender chicken. All hams 
should be oared by the following compoand of articles : to 100 
Iba of hams use 8 or 9 lbs. of rock salt; 2 oa. saltpeter ; 2 
lbs. of white sugar ; 1 qt of best syrap ; 4 oa. saleratas ; I 
OS. allspice. These materials are boiled and scammed in ten 
or twelve gallons of water, and the bams packed in a barrel, 
and the brine put on cool, adding water if necessary to cover 
the haais. None but a new oak barrel should be used. Seald 
the barrel and cool it before putting in the hams. Let them 
lay three weeks and then take them out and air them twen- 
ty-four hours ; put them back again three weeks, and^ then 
take theni oat and dry them thoroughly before smoking, which 
is done in an airy smoke-house, with cobs and maple or hick- 
ory chips. It is then a most delicious article of food. la 
smoking, be careful to keep yoor hams cool ; never allow fire 
enough to heat the meat 

Preserving Shingles. 

Every farmer knows that the cost of the roofs of his build- 
ings, as well as keeping them in repair, is a large item in hh 
eicpenditnres. Experiments should be made to lessen this 
cost We observe the following in a late paper:— Dip the 
shingles in a tub of whitewash made of lime and salt Line 
with red chalk. The carpenter may get a little lime on his 
hands and linen pantaloons, but this difficulty is not a very 
formidable one. The lime will harden the wood, and prevent 
its wearing away by rain and weather, and will eflfectually ex- 
clude moss, a common hastener of decay. It is said that shin- 
gle roofs will lost twice as long when treated in this way, as 
without it Whitewashing each successive layer of shingles 
after nailing down, is sometimes adopted, bat is less effectual. 
Whitewashing the roof when completed, is comparatively use- 
less, as the lime or but little of it, can enter between the 
shingles, where the water lodges and hastens decay. 

Some one may object that this operation is " troublesome," 
but so is nearly everything that is done in a thorough and 
conseqnentlj economical manner. 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultlrator.) 

MAKING AND PR ESEB VING SAUSAGEa 

L. TncKEB & Sow— I frequently find in the Co. Gentlb- 
MAiv, many good and useful recipes, and think I have a good 
one to offer to lovers of fresh sausage— would like some of 
yoor numeroos readers to try it, (though it may be familiar 
to many.) I have the meat chopped or ground, and seasoned 
to my taste. I then have it all mode out in suitable sized 
cakes, and fried until it is thoroughly cooked. During the 
process of frying, it is necessary to occasionally press each, 
cake with a spoon, that all the watery particles may be re- 
moved—then place it closely in stone or earthen jars, one 
layer after another until the jar is filled. I then run warm 
lard over it sufficient to perfectly exclude the air — fasten a 
good thick paper over the top, and store them away to be 
used when wanted. When desired, the cakes may easily be 
removed, unbroken and perfect, by warming the jar— then 
put in a pan until thoroughly heated through, and they are 
ready for the table, as fresh and nice in mid-summer as when 
first made. I put up over one hundred pounds in this way 
last winter, and used the last the past summer, perfectly sweet 
and fresh. Isabblla L. Jonks. SmWifidd^ 0., U mo. 13 



The Rochester Daily Advertiser has been at the 
pains to collect, as far as possible, the statistics of the 
Peach shipments from that city the past season, from the 
various railroads and express companies, and it gives as the 
aggregate amount, 98,469 basketn thus sent abroad. This, 
however, does not include any of those sent by 8teamlx)at 
to Canada or United States ports on the Lake, no account 
Imving been kept of the quantities thus sent oft 
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[Vor Uie Conntry Gentleman and OuttiTaWr.] 
CATTL E DI SEASE. 

Eos. Co. GxNT. — ^There is a disease among cattle quite 
prevalent tliroughout the country, and as it commences its 
ravages at about this season of the jear, or perhaps a little 
later, I wish to say a few words in relation thereto. My 
object is to describe the malady, and prescribe a remedy, 
the same being a preventive if adopted in season. 

This disease is not considered contagious, though when 
a herd is attacked it generally goes through the whole. 
And yet, another herd may be in close proximity and en- 
tirely ej*cape. 

The disease is known by various names — the names in- 
dicating, in a measure, the progress it has made. The fore 
|)art of December, when it usually makes its appearance, it 
is called thin-of -flesh — as then the cattle begin to show 
symptoms of an attack. A month or six weeks later it as- 
sumes a different type, and is called straw-fever — this is 
immediately followed by lousy-hide. The disease is now 
progressing rapidly. A month or so later, say along in 
March, it is known by Uie name of eaving-in. It takes 
this name from the fact that where the disease prevails 
there is a large cavity just forward of the hip joint, especial- 
ly with cows that have just calved. And then, still later, 
or about the time of turning to grass, it takes the name of 
upring-poor or crow bait — the latter name being given it 
for the reason that^the animal is often used for that pur- 
pose. 

It is pitiable to witness the sufferings of the poor ani- 
mals, when under the influence of this disease. They 
seem to have a voracioas appetite — more so than healthy 
animals — as is evident from tiie eagerness with which they 
enter a bam door or gate leading to a hat stack if left 
open for a moment, to get a morsel of the "forbidden 
fruit.'* And then, with what an imploring look they watch 
their owner as he enters the yard — the spectacle is truly 
pitiable. But I will spare your readers — I would not ex- 
cite sympathy in behalf of the hrtite creation — tliat would 
show a weakness. 

But I propose to give a remedy for this disease, and, as 
I have before intimated, if taken in season it is a sure pre- 
ventive. It is as follows : Provide them with warm, com- 
fortable stables and plenty of stniw to lie upon, the me- 
dicine when taken is most grateful in its effects, and they 
will most likely wish to lie down during its operation. 
Now, at 6 o'clock in the morning, give a dose of com- 
utilks, if bright and good, and if cut they are all the bet- 
ter. Allow this to oper .te until 9 o'clock, then adminis- 
ter a dose of good hay. At noon — as an alterative — give 
half a bushel of ctU straw, wet, with one qnart of Indian 
meal, or its equivalent in other ground feed — a few root» 
mixed with this is excellent, as they keep the digestive 
organs healthy and the bowels loocie. At three o'clock 
give comstallra again, and at 6 o'clock another portion of 
hay. In case cornstalks are not at luuid, hay can be sub- 
stituted for the morning stalks, and cut straw with a little 
meal for the evening. I'he above sliould be given daily, 
and with regularity as to time, until they have a good sup- 
ply of graj-'-s the following spring. And let me further add 
that cuch dose (cut straw excepted, which is apt to aggre- 
vate the disease when given in toolai^e quantities) should 
be as large as the animal will take. Fresh pure water 
sliould be allowed twice a day at least. 

Let me here say tluit although this disease does not always 
prove fatal to the animal, yet it greatly lessens its vahte^ 
ftuil tliereby proves fatal to the interests of the owner. 

When the *' Cattle Disease " (pleuro pneumonia) hiade 
its appearance in the eastern States a few months ago, doc- 
torn, legislators and goveniors were called upon to aid in 
staying its ravages, and large sums of money were appro- 
priated to indemnify ihe owners from loss when slatighter- 
ing was deemed necessary. How large an appropriation 
would it require to meet the losses sustained annually 
tli:onghout the country by the disease above referred to? 
Would it not take a "pile ?" J. l. r. Jefferson Co.^ N. Y. 

Never be Idle. Always have something to do. Remember 
momeot« are the golden sands of time. 



[Fer the Country Gentleauui and CaUlvatorJ 
PLAN r OB A HOUSE. 

Mk0BR8. EotTORB — ^I send you a plan 9f a building which 
I have in view, differing somewhat in its internal arrnnge- 
ments, from any I have seen. If you think it deserving, 
you may give it a place iu the Couhtrt Gcktlkmah. 
Should there be serious objections, I would like to havt 
them stated if it appears in the Co. Gent. 

Tlie building I propose to be a high posted Gothic Cot- 
tage, or on that plan; giving ample sleeping rooms over 
the parlor, dining-room, kitchen, sitting-room, and bed- 
room No. 2. Bed room No. 1 and the closet are a lean- 
to. The design of the two bed-rooms below, is that tlie 
youngest children may be near their parents. This U 
especially desirable and convenient where the children are 
all young, as it also would be in case of sickness. 




Bed-room No. 1 is connected with the sitting-room by 
folding-doors, which can be opened at night and so gire 
plenty of breathing room. Moreover,* when the necessity 
for two bed rooms below should cease, bed-room No. 1 
and the sitting-room can be tlirown into one, the former 
being turned into a library-room. The closet is of such 
size that a portion of it could be partitioned off for a batK- 
room. I propose a closet for china, opening from undet 
the hall-staii-s into the dining-room. A door can bo pal 
between the parlor and dining-room if .desired. Also, • 
door can open from the kitchen Into the wood-shed, which 
I would have adjoining it on the rear. Tlie pantry, which I 
have given no place in the plan, I would have in the rear 
of the kitchen, at a. The hall can be divided into two, as I 
have indicated by a dotted line. The hall-stairs — the 
lower steps of which I would have of unequal widths, be- 
ing widest near the dining-room door — make a torn passing 
into the upper story over the hall at b. The entrance- to 
the cellar I have made from the kitdien — it can be from 
the back- hall if deurable. 

This plan seems to me a good one. I do not know how 
it may appear to others, nor to me after seeing it criti- 
cised, c. J. c. Michigan. 

This is a very good plan. Tlie defects are slight, and 
consist chiefly in too small or rather too sliort a dining- 
room, to coiTCspond with other accommodations. It might 
be amplified a little, by making a large bay at the end, as 
we have indicated by the dotted Tines. This would add 
botli to the internal appearance, and improve the exterior, 
the long face on that side appearing rather blank without 
a little interruption of this sort There were too many 
windows iu the sketch sent us ; we have reduced them 
without at all altering the plan in other respects, fins. 

Exports of Buttkr and Cheese. — ^From Sept. 1, 1868, 
to Sept. 1, 1859, there were exported from this country to 
Great Britain and Ireland, 307 tons of butter, and 2,599 
tons of cheese— while from Sept. 1, 1859, to Sept. 1, 
1860, tlie amount was increased to 2,141 tons of butter^ 
and 7|542 tons of cheese. 
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IFw tk« OaMirator and Ooontry Oentleaun.] 

"BALLOON FRAMES "---9tli Article. 

The foUowing qaesUons propoaed hj " Amatkok,** we 
ttke mmcb pktmaare in mmmag : 

1. In article No. 1 (Oo. Onrr.. rot 14. p. ST.) U b shown how to 
arraoge the frana for a vlndov. It the portion of atod remaining 
above the wlndov. sQpi>ort«d by the strip en which rest the joista. or 
In part hf tb» lintel of wfaidow? 

1 la the Uotel notched into the ftadaaliUenda. or iaiiooljspilted? 

The portioQ of stud 
above the window, is held 
in place bj the nail tbr^ 
the pUte, bj the side-girth, 
bj the floor joist, and by 
being toed to the lintel or 
cross-piece aboTe the win- 
dow-opening. The cross- 
pieces above and below 
the opening for the win- 
dow, are toed with spikes 
to the studs, each side 
of the window, not notch- 
ed. The window frame is 
set in the opening, and 
would sustain all weight 
above it When the floor- 
ing is noilad, if a row of 
nails be carried along the 
joist over the window, it 
would hold up some of 
the weight, but siding-lin- 
ing, lathing, &c., would 
be all-sufficient to carry 
yvany weight over openings 

FIc l-8ide elevaUon-O. mnnneTof ^ 
mtming *U1»-F. manner of tpUeini t. In article No. 3. (Co. Oent. 
•toda Tol. IS, p. 2Sn.) the collars are 

rapreaented aa " notched hi ** on the raftera. Is this notching neoes- 
aary when the collars have no welarht of IhifaiK or of plastering to sup- 
port, aa In those ooi-baildinga which have such span of rafters aa to 
re^nirc collars? 

In story and a half buildings, it is very desirable that 
ooUart be put on securely, so as to prevent any thrust of 
lb« rafters ; where the side-girth is not gained in, as in 
mall unplastered buildings, the collars may be nailed or 
spiked to the rafter. If Uie side-girt is set into the stud- 
ding, as it should be in a plastered building not lined in- 
side, it makes a weak point in tlie studding, reducing them 
from 2 by 4 to 2 by 3, and the collars should be put on in 
such a manner as to guard against any thrust whatever. 
The sixe of the building, and the judgment of its con- 
■Cructor, will indicate tlie best course to pursue. Build- 
ings of one, two, or more full stories, have no collars ; the 
ceiling joists of upper story tie the upper part of the 
building, and take the tlirust of the rafters. 




4 In patting on lining, woald it not be best for alternate eoarsea of 
foor or live boanfo each, inrtead of flnislitng together at their ends, 
to antlnrty eross at thefa' intersections, and for one course to extend 



I with the outer face of comer stud, and the next course crossing 

Ihia, to extend flush with outer edge of the adjacent side ? 

Tc9, that would be the beit way. A strip should be 

nailed on the lining which Ups the comer stud, to which 

nail the ends of that which butts against it. We furnish 

Ibe drawings, isometrical, illustratii^ your idea, and thank 

jcm for it. 




intro<fnoe, on wfaSch to nail the ends of those faitennediate com sea 
which do not extend flush with the outer edge of stod, is obfectiona- 
ble, how th^ are the ends of soch boards supported aa do not in anf 
other mode of lining nail directly to the stud ? 

In the usual mode of inside lining, one side laps the 

stud. The ends of the lining of the adjoining side are 

nailed to a strip fastened to the stud to receive them. 

There is no objection whatever to this strip. 

<L If ends of Joists and sleepers (and lining?) are made flash with 
outer edge of stodding, will the difference between the transTersa 
shrinkage of the studs and the longitodlnal shrinkace of joista and 
rigepers. be suflldent to effect any poabing off of the oatault board- 

We have built Balloon Frames with green oak studding, 
basswood siding, and butternut trimmings, tliat have never 
yielded. There is a system of compensation among tlie 
light sticks of a Balloon Frame, by which the seajoning 
process goes on without uijury to it We have seen warp- 
ed surfaces produced by using green oak siding, and bj 
careless building, but there is no good reason why a bal- 
loon fi*ame buildmg should not be always square and 
plumb, and tlie outi<ide boarding remain secure. 

7. Instead of fitting the rafters against each other at the top, la ii 
not struuger, truer-fitting, and more easily done to asc a "eomb-strin,** 
which saves labor, as by setting the rafters at the ends of the strip, 
the intermediate ones by asina the strip aa a support and Its top aa a 
auide. cun be more easily and truly placed, and which is stronger, 
since it gives moranail-hold and preventa swaying whilst the sheath- 
ing is not yet pat on ? 

It is better at all times to use a comb-strip or ridge- 
board, or pole, in setting the rafters; to use it or not is a 
matter the builder can easily decide. The roof of a bal- 
loon frame does not differ from tliat of the old fogy frame, 
and the various modes of constructing that, are equally 
applicable to the balloon. 

8. For a large baDdlng, aay one harh^ rafters S4 feet long. Is It best 
or not. to "tiu>er" the rafters— thus instead of uring a rafter five in- 
ches wide at bottom and fi%<e inches at to|). let R be six inches at bot- 
tom and four inches at top? This will give no waste of timber nor 
extra labor— as to have tiiem five inches wide, it is necessary to saw 
dawn the middle of a board ten Inches wide, and to hare them taper- 
ed from six inches to four inches, it b only needed to divide the same 
board diagonally. 

9. If best to " toper" the rafter, what b the proper dimension of a 
rafter 94 feet long, for a pitch of about two-thirds the span, and 16 in- 
ches between centres? 

Tlie subject of tapering rafters has been pretty thorough- 
ly discussed heretofore. The same amount of strength 
can be had with a less amount of lumber. There is an 
additional labor in sawing such rafters, as well as a differ- 
ent calculation to be made in using up a log to the best 
advantage. It is necessary always to order this special 
bill of rafters direct from the mill, and tlie result will be 
tliat the extra cost will, nine times out of tea,' overbal- 
ance the amount saved. 



10. Lastly, will Mr. Wood w a an. in his osual practical style, glra 
drawings and mesuurements for a Balloon Frame, as applicable to 
vertic4U boarding and for large buildings? 



Yes, sir, Mr. WooifwAED will cheerfully prepare draw- 
ings, illustrating the mani^er of arranging the details of 
the balloon frame. We propose to complete thoroughlj 
this subject as fast as our time will permit. 

Obo. E. Woaawiao, 
Architect and Civil Engineer. S9 Broadway, N. T. 
• o • 

[Tor the Coantry Gentleman and CuUTator.] 

Fattening Hogs on Dry Ck>rn. 

McssRS. TucucR & Son — One of my neighbors— a far- 
mer all his life, and over 70 years of age — fattens his hogs 
in a dry pen withoiU water or it/op— giving them nothing 
but eorn^ and I have noted the fact for five years tliat I 
have lived here, that he has made I think the best — I 
know the fattest pork in this county. Tlie hogs while fat- 
ting, particularly in dry warm weather, eat and lie down, 
walking about but little. Had I known the above 20 year* 
ago, it would have saved me a great dcaL W. HAy r, 
Trimble Co.. Ky., Oct. ». 18GQ. 

The Countet Gentlemak. — The following is an extract 
of a letter from Scott Co., Missouri: — "Although I have 
been a subscriber to your excellent and valuable Cocktrt 
Gektlemam but one year, I have received more benefit 
than would pay for it for ten years to come, and I hope to 
be able to add a little information to your columns shoKly, 
in regard to raising com, as the prospect now is very flat- 
tering, at least to me.** 
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* [For the Country Gentlemaii and CultiYator.] 

FARMING ONJLONG-ISLpAND. 

Potatoes* Onions and Asparag'us* 

Messrs. Editohs — I have oft-en b^en gratified and in- 
structed, in reading the letters of our venerable friend 
John Johnston, published in the Country Gentlkman. 
No peraon values his opinion higher than I do, but I think 
tliat he may be sometimes mistaken. 

In the Country Gentleman of Nov. 15, is an account of 
his visit to Long-Island. In describing what he saw 
there, he sajs : — *' Some of the farmers buy stable manure 
from the city stables, but along the coast, where it is 
brought in 8looi)S, it costs them from sixty-three to seven- 
ty cent« for fourteen bushels of fire-fanged, light horse 
stabte maHure, measured in New-York. I never heard of 
horse dung and straw sold by the bushel before. Any 
man may see that no common farming can pay that 
price for manure. It may do for gardeners to pay that 
price, but for common farming never." 

I have heard of the remark of one of our old Long- 
Island farmers, who had been in the habit for many years 
of buying large quantities of New-York stable manure, 
and had got rich in the mean time — " that he never could 
see how tlie farmers could make it profitable to buy ma- 
nure at the price tliey were paying, but one thing he had 
alwa3's noticed, that those funnel's that bought the most 
manure always had the most money." 

To show that we can make it profitable to buy stable 
manure by the bushel, I will state the result of three crops, 
that were raised this season by my two nearest neighboi'S 
and myself, which crops took the fivnt premiums at the 
winter meeting of the Queens County Ag. Society, held 
yesterday. 

The first was a crop of Asparagus, mised upon six acres 
©f land by Peter Cf)ck.* A portion of it being young was 
not cut for a very long time. It was sold, delivemble at 
the dock in New- York, for 21 cents per bunch for the sea- 
son, which lasted about seven weeks. 

The amount of the sale was, ^1,9^.00 

Expenses fur manure and labor 674.00 

Nett profit. $1,348.00 

The second was a crop of red Onions raised by Daniel 
K. Youngs, President elect of our County Society, of 
about four acres, one acre of which was surveyed and 
roeai^ured. The quality of onions raised on this acre was 
?ir)Oi barrels. They were contracted to be delivered at 
the dock iu New- York, at one dollar and fifty cents pet- 
barrel. 

Valne of crop on an acre #325.37 

Expenses, Including manure, labor and freight. 1S5.42 

Nett gain "isso.SS 

Tlicfe crops that I have mentioned, may justly be con- 
sidered by Mr. Johnston as not '* common fanning," but 
gardening. My own crop is not of that class, and should 
be considered as coin'non farming." *Potatoes preced- 
ed by com, and to be succeeded by wheat and gniss. 

I planted aibout five acres of land with Mercer potatoes, 
connnenjing the last week in March and ending on the 
Cth day of April. Commenced harvesting the crop Au- 
gust Gth. 

The field, the previous year, was planted with corn — 
coarse barn-yard niaimre spread upon the sod, and 300 lbs. 
Peruvian guano to the acre, in the hill. The land a sandy 
loam. It was furrowed f«)r potatoes two feet and four 
inches wide, (lialf the width of a wagon.) The gi*eater 
portion of the seed was cut from lai-ge potatoes, rejecting 
the small end covered with eyes — a portion of it from po- 
tatoes of medium size, cut in the same manner; the bal- 
ance with whole potatoes of medium size. 

Three plots were set ofl*, and the potatoes carefully 
measured. 

Plot No. 1, contiiining one acre, was manured with new 
New-York stable manure, 100 carmen loads, (called 14, 
measured 10 bush.,) and Peruvian guano S50 lbs. The 



manure was spread iu the bottom of the furrow — the guano 
strewed upon the manure-^the potatoes di-opped npon the 
guano, and covered with a plow. Yield, 250 bushels. 

Plot No. 2, containing one acre, was manured with old 
New-York stable manure, 160 carmen loads, and giumo 
350 lbs. Yield, 308 bushels. 

Plot No. 8 was sun'eyed and mcasnred by chain and 
compass. It contained ll7f rods. The gi-ound low and 
damp adjoining a piece of wet land drained by open ditches, 
manured in the same manner as No. 1. Yield, 264 bush., 
or at the rate per acre of 358 1 bu&hels. 

Four rows adjoining No. 3, manured the name, with tUe 
exception of the guano, yielded but five-sevenths as large 
a quantity as the rows in which gnano was pat. 

The crop from the rows m which there was guano, ex- 
ceeded in value that in which there was none : 

At the rate per acre of, #51.00 

Cost per acre for gnano, lO.tiO 

Nett iraln by the ad<lition of gnano, #44.00 

With the exception of a few rows on the lower side of 
the damp ground, in which the potatoes were nearly all 
rotten, there was not a bushel of rotten ones on the whole 
piece. 

There was no difference whatever in the quantity or size 
of the potatoes raised from the seed cut from large and 
medium sized potatoes; from medium sized potatoes, 
whole, the quantity of large potato^ was but about three- 
fourths as great as from the cut seed, and twice the quan- 
tity of small ones. This was caused by the end of the po- 
tato containing the cluster of eyes being retained on the 
whole potatoes, which end produces most of the small 
potatoes. 

Nearly the whole of the marketable potatoes were sent 



directly from the field to New-York, and were sold for $2 
per barrel. 

Nett value of crop on Plot No. 3, #135.47 

BXPF.NSi-3. 

74 carmen lo«d« stable manure at 57 cents, #42.19 

250 lbs. Ttruvlrtn smano at ^'iB per ton 7.i5 

Labor, estimating men and horses each at 75c. per doj. IC.fjO 
Seed 4.20 

Total exp(^nse, '. 70.S 

Balance #€3.24 

One half of the ctist of the manure chargeable to the succeed- 
ing wheat crop 84 .71 

Nett Profit iJwTis 

Nett profit at the rate per acre oU 122.2S 

Some persons that are n(»t aware of the necCFsity of high 



manuring to obtain a good crop upon Long Island land, 
may think thfit the charge of abcut thiity-three dollars 
an acre to the succeeding wheat crop is an cxhorbitant 
charge. I will state for the information of such that npon 
the field adjoining, from which I bad taken a crop of oats, 
and which was sowed with wheat in September last, I 
spread on over i^O worth of stable manure to tli« acre to 
make it equal to the potato ground. 

This would not he considered an unnsual crop in some 
sections of this State, even with slight mai<nring, but it is 
quite double the usual crop raised npon Long Island lands, 
which, as Mr. Johnston says, have been settled over 200 
fears. This farm has remained iu the family, and has 
been under ctiltivalion since 166*7. 

I find by experiment that as many potatoes can l>e ob- 
tained from each row furrowed out 2 feet and 4 inches 
wide as from the usual width of 3 feet, which -adds two^ 
sevenths to the crop per acre. 

^^Obsrrter" will find all of his questions answered by 
referring to plot No. 2, on which there was but one rotten 
pot:ito found, and that one was bruised during cultivation. 
I fully agree with his " Scotch friend," that it is hardly 
possible to over mantire land suitable for the potato crop. 

I believe that no kind or quantity of manure will caiis« 
the potato rot, and am certain tliat no kind will pre- 
vent it. 

Soon after the disease first made its ap|>earance in tbia 
State, I commenced experimenting to find a preventive, 
leaving it for others better qualified to seek the cause. I 
tried the different kinds of animal manure, guano, lime, 
leached aslies, potash, salt and plaster, each upon separate 
rows, and in the same season, none of which prevented it. 
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JCy next ezperimeDt was pUnting at three different times 
in oue seasoa ; the first planting about the 1st of April, 
with about three weeks intervening between each of the 
thnes of piaoting. The result was that those raised from 
die first planting were all soand ; from the second a small 
portion diseased, and fvotn tlie last * laige portion of them 
were rotten — since which time I have generally planted as 
earljr as possible, and when planting the Mercer, or other 
early ripening sorts, with strong manure, and have dug 
them as soon as ripe, I have had do difficulty with the roL 

If I fiiiled to plant early, or manured with a poor quality 
of manure, that did not force the potato to a rapid growth, 
the disease would again make its appearance. 

Peacliblowa, being a late ripening variety, will rot here, 
even if planted very early. 

The true preventive, according to my experience, is to 
plant early with early ripening sorts and manure highly. 
Matinecodc Oyster Bar* L. L. Nov. S7. Qmx. R. Uudbehol. 



rVor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Sxperiments in Com and Potato Culture. 

Kds, Co. GiNT. — I embrace the present opportunity to 
redeem my pledge, to furnish you some account of my 
farming operations on a small scale. 

I planted about two acres of corn and potatoes. One 
acre of this had been under cultivation five years previous, 
mostly to ooni. Heretofore my habit has been to manure 
in the hill, but last spring, by way of experiment, I spread 
the manure which had accumulated during the winter from 
a horse and cow, evenly over the surface — after plowing 
in the spring— of about one-half of my acre lot. This was 
afterward harrowed, then marked with a light plow and 
planted, one-half— or one-quarter of an acre — with com, 
the other quarter with potatoes. The remaining half acre 
I furrowed and a part of it manured in the hill, with a 
similar manure to that which was spread on the surface of 
the firsA IwUf of my lot. The remainder I planted witiiout 
any manure ; but when hoeing the first time I applied 
hen-dung mixed with ashes, and well pulverized by re- 
peated robbing on a bam floor with a hoe, after the man- 
ner of mixing mortar. Of this mixture, of about two parts 
of ashes to one of dung, I used to each hill a small 
bandfui, or what I could take irom tlie measure with my 
thumb and three fingers. 

Now, as to the results. I could see no difference in the 
yield of com from the three different quarter acre pieces. 
That manured in the hill made the greatest growth of 
£talks of eltlier of the three, and tluU on which 1 used hen- 
4l«ng and ashes the smallest of the three ; but Uie product 
of com was so near aHke that I was not able to say which 
was the best. From the whole, I harvested about 76 
bushel baskets of com, besides what was pioked for family 
use when green. 

My potato ground, as I have said, was suriace manured, 
dragged and farrowed. After dropping my seed — the 
western reds — I covered lightly with a plow. The yield 
mas at the rate of abotit 300 busliels to tlie acre, and would 
have been more if disease and rot had not affected t^em. 
In fine I never luul as good a growtli, early in tlie season, 
as this year, but much wet and early rust put an abrupt 
termination to their growth, and made ray crop bhort of 
what it would jotlierwise have been. Perhaps I should 
state my mode of culture after planting. I run a cultiva- 
tor both ways beta-een the rows when the tops were about 
mx inches high, and hiter in the season plowed deep be- 
tween the rows one way, turning tlie furrows towards the 
hills. In addition I used the hoe sufficient to work the 
dirt among the hills and subdue the weeds. 

I also med the plow, the second time hoeing, among that 
part of my com which was suH'dce manured, and the former 
part of July set ou part of this ground Swedish turnips be- 
tween the bills of corn. As tlie result I liave 10 bushels 
of these routs, whieh I propose for feed for my cow. On 
the whole tluen, I am satisfied with my experiment of sur- 
face manuring for corn and potatoes, and although I have 
had no reason to complain of the results) of hill manuring 
either this year or years before, yet I think the surface 
' nanuriug has this advantsge: Where at the hut hoeing 



the plow is used and the furrows turned towards the corn, 
it leaves a good ridge manured to a greater or less extent 
for a turnip crop. S. W. Raymond. Clinton^ Y. 

P. S. — I forgot to say the other part of the two acres 
was greensward, plowed and planted after the 20th of 
May, as the spring drouth did not allow of earlier plowing. 
This was planted without manure. The growth of stalks 
was large and the yield of com good ; though there was 
a larger proportion of soft com than I usually get, owing 
to the shortness of the season. 



[For the Country Gentleman and OuIUvator.J 

SUN-DRIED BRI CK F OR BUILDINGS. 

In reply to the inquiry of D. H. J. in the Co. Gent., 
page 256, I would say that he will find practical informa- 
tion relating to building witli sun-diied brick in the U. S. 
Patent Office Ag. Report for 1843 and 1844, (Doc. No. 
177,) pages 6 and 239, also in the 1846 edition of Lou- 
don's Ck)ttage, Farm and Villa Architecture, pages 77, 
416 and 417. I constructed a small building in this way 
by taking loam from new land, which had been thrown 
out in excavating for the cellar of a house. This was wet 
and mixed with hay which had been cut with a hay cutter, 
worked up with a hoe as masons usually work up raortar, 
and placed in wooden moulds like the four sides of a box 
— stiff enough to keep its form when the mud was pressed 
into it, and smooth inside, and a little beveled so as to 
lift easy. The bricks should be made where the moisture 
will evaporate ; and in a few hours, on a good drying day. 
they will become hard enough to be turned up, so that 
the bottom can dry, and ui a few hours' more will be so 
dry and hard that they can be luuidled and placed under 
cover. If care is taken to have tlicm bound well, I do 
not think it necessary to use mortar in laying them up for 
a small building, if plastered with cement outside and in. 

I made a cement recommended by Mr. Ellsworth in the 
Patent Office Report^ but not havuig enough I finished 
with conunon hydraulic cement and washed it as recom- 
mended. The cement adhei^ better if the surface of the 
walls are wet as you apply it. 

My building was only about 12 feet square and the side 
walU about 6 feet high. It was built about ten years 
since, and the externai walls appear as well as when first 
made ; inside, the cement is broken off in two or three 
places, and the earthem walls been eaten into for an inch 
or two by calves, who were probably attracted by the 
smell of the hay with which they were tempered. The 
roof is thatched witli straw, and it is dry and warm in 
winter and cool in summer. H. b. o. 

WhUlaavBle. Woreei«er Co.. Maat.. Nov. % IffiOl 

(For the CounUr GenUeioaa and ColUvator]. 

BEE CLAMPS. 

la reply to the hiquurias of V. A. and J. W.~" What ii a 
bee-clomp, and how to make onel*' I would refer them to 
" Laogstroth 0ti the Hooey-Bee." Commencing on page 348, 
last edition, they will find ten pages on this subject, giving 

Slans for constructing and the results of several experiments, 
ly friend, Mr. B., obtained his inforrantiou from this book. 
He has modified, simplified, clicnpened, and improved tho 
construction, and I hope he will soon publish a full aooountof 
his experience, and how he made bis clamp. 

To be brief, a bee-clamp is an enclosure formed principnlly 
of earth, entirely above ground, and provided with vontila- 
iion. The boards, straw; earth, and ice or snow covering, be- 
ing of such a thickness as to prevent the temperature within 
from going below tlie freezing point, or from ri&iug much 
above it. Like an Esquimaux hut, not affected by external 
changes, and so shaped and provided with drainage and ven- 
tilation as to be free from moisture. I intend, if possible, to 
be present when my friend builds his clamp, and then I shall 
knQW more about the matter in detail, and will communicate. 

The dry air and equable temperature of the chamber of a 
Schooley's Preservatory would, I think, answer well for win- 
ter quarters for bees. I hope some one ownin]^ one of these 
structures will try the experiment, not fureettmg the neces- 
sity for psrfeot darkness, and to tharefure keep the window- 
shutters doisd. a. r. 
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HOW TO TAKE UP FRXHT TREES. 

Every one most be aware, at least with a moment*8 re- 
flection, that if a tree could be removed with all \ta roots, 
indudiog all the numerous thread-like radicles, and placed 
in the soil precisely as it stood before, it would suffer no 
check in growth. The nearer we approach tliis condition, 
therefore, the greater will be our success. 

We have lately liad occision to observe trees from a 
Dumber of different nurseriej<f and to witness the manner 
in which the operator in each have endeavored to cany 
out this requisite of success. On the whole, the result was 
not very gratifying. The side roots were oflen badly cut 
with the spade, and the trees resembled that shown in fig. 
1. Many who buy trees will observe in this a pretty ac- 
curate delineation of roost of the trees they receive. There 
are many others that are still worse, like fig. 2. A very 
few arc taken up with great care, and resemble the one 
exhibited by fig. 8. 




ng.1. ng.1 nit4. ng.8. 

Hany people " wonder ** why trees are so much check- 
ed by transplanting — they are sure that nearly all the roots 
have been removed with them, even when cut like fig. 1. 
If they should very carefully examine the roots, they 
would arrive at a different conclusion. By washing the 
soil away from the trees, tlie roots are found to have run 
long distances. The old theory that the roots extend over 
an equal area with the branches is fiir from correct ; and 
the lf;r«r one that the diameter of the circle of roots is only 
equal to the height of the tree, is still short of the tnith. 
Careful examinat'on shows that they generally extend as 
far each side as the full height of the tree. For example, 
tlie extreme fibres of a tree four feet high, (provided it has 
had plenty of room to developc itself, and is of stocky 
growth,) will be found about eight feet apart ; quite as far 
as represented by fig. 4. Tlic minuteness or threadlike- 
form of tliese fibres prevents their being usually perceived. 
Cutting out with the spade, Uiat very small portion in- 
eluded within the dotted line of fig. 4, which is about the 
usual amount retained by the tree, as the operation is com- 
monly performed, leaves but little for the support of the 
tree, and it is no wonder tlwt it barely survives, or makes 
but little growth. 

To secure a good supply of fibers; siDall or moderate 
sixed trees must first be chosen, for it is impracticable to 



take up any considerable portion on large trees. Ilence 
small ones generally outgrow lai^e ones in a few years, 
and make much finer and more thriily bearers. Secondly, 
good tools must be procured for the operation ; with a 
small, short, feeble spade, it is nearly hnpoasible. Tliere 
is a spade made especially for this purpose, by D. Bar- 
ton of Rochester, the blade of which is about 16 inclies 
long, and two such instruments thrust far apart under a 
tree, will lift out a large circle of roots. It is made of th« 
best steel, admirably tempered, and bighly finished, wick 
a stout handle, and will support the weight of a hearj 
Irishman. (Cost, |5.) Tliirdly, every workman taking 
up a tree, should first hear a Icc^ture, accompanied wiu 
[)r.u;tical illustrations, and adapted to his capacity^ on the 
importance of saving plenty of roota. Sometimes at it 
necessary to repeat this lecture, in short sentence*. 

" Some cultivators," says the Am. Fruit Culturist, "have 
adopted the opinion that the small fibers are unimportant, 
and may be cut off without lessening the chances of grow- 
ing. But this can only be true with very small trees or 
seedlings, which quickly reproduce a multitude of smaU 
roots, after the top is removed for the insertion of agrafe ; 
or where th& fibers of larger trees Imve been killeid bj 
exposure after removal, and which are followed by a 
necessary lopping of the branches." 

As it is impossible to secure all the roots, there must 
be a corresponding shortening back of the top shoots, as 
described and shown in the article on this suljject on p. 
14, of voL XVI of tlie Country Gkntlxm an. 

DWA RF AP PLES. 

Five years hence, the dwarf apple will be more popular 
than %t present. Tliis mode of culture possesses one great 
advantage over the dwarf pear, namely, — all the different 
varieties of apples succeed well propagated as dwarfii, 
while with the pear, but few continue to grow and flourish. 
We placed at the same time in adjacent rows, over a hun- 
dred varieties of each, selecting so far as was practicable 
those pears tluit grow best on the quince, but of course 
taking many in so hirge a. number tliat were quite un* 
suitable, — a prominent object being experiment They 
have both now grown four summers since transplanting, 
with tlie followuig result : — 

As was expeoted, the pears have become much thinned 
in tlie row, a part by unsuitableneas, and a part by bliglit, 
while many are stunted and feeble. A conriderable por- 
tion, embracing such sorts as the Buffitm, Hardy, Super- 
fine, Winkfield, Angoulcmc, &c., are in a vigorous state 
of growth and boar abundantly. This uneven result might 
have been guarded against by the selection of such sorts 
only as are here named, — Pliable, however, at all times to 
tlie blight. 

On the other hand ncariy every apple tree forms a fine, 
tlirifty, l)earing tree, and the rows present a beautiful and 
uniform appearance. A part are on Paradise, and a part 
on Doucin stock. The former are about five feet high, 
and most of them, this fourth year, have borne from a 
peck to a lull f bushel of fine fruit, and some a bushel. 
The trees worked on the Doucin, are six to seven feet 
high, and only a part have borne much, — being larger and 
more rapid in growth and less fruitful while young, but 
doubtless more productive afterwards because larger. Tlie 
soil is a very fertile and strong loam, and has been well 
cultivated. On a poor or thin soil we should not look [br 
equal success. We recommend, unliesitatingly, to al( 
those who wish to grow apples in gardens, to plant and 
cultivate dwarfs. Where trees eight or ten feet high are 
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THE APPLE-WORM. 

M^^n-ix^. Till KFR Sos — [ wUU l'> in^piii> cf 

ili'r [ ;tii ff fi^Ti^iy — ?!jirtTi wonn fruiu '.'Tp- ludf toUlW- 
r.'-i'Ui- -f .III iiM K f 'ti;:, ttir'i ri h],if.k kv \*d hi^iid, to '^e 
imud \is t\i' lii-.srt f.f TUMvly ^ill rln' npf.li-> tlm Th-* 
4'(::i- i-fi-lii iM V'.'- ■ 'i.-.-:, i5"|..i-j7,^.| i;i r-:.- i^''''->-'fr:3, l-'>\ 

wiien the apple grew, tliej must have hatched out in 
the centre, and eat the core and often the seeds entire. 
When matured they eat out, causing the apples to rot 
at first at the core, the outside ap^iearing sound and 
firm, no sign of an enemy being present ; bat when cut 
open we find the heart decayed, with the small worm 
ai>0Ye described. I have lost between $500 and 
$1,000 this season by this small worm. 

Can you give us a remedy ? As they cat out and 
fall on tlic ground for the next season, will fall plow« 
ing destroy the msect in the winter by exposing them 
to freezing of winter, or cultivation in summer? As 
for cultivation, I don*t think thai of any use, for a por- 
tion of my orchard this season was in potatoes, and I 
could perceive no diflference. The balance of the or- 
chard was in rye, and was plowed under in part to 
seed it agiun, but when I found the fhiit mffected so 
badly I discontinued the operation. 
BttUatt Co., Ky. • V. Povim. 

This insect is evidently the ireU known Apple-warm^ so 
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A NEW SPECIES OF MAHONIA O^l ASHBERRY— Mahonia intermedia. 



Tlie Afahoiiia aquifolia^ or Holly-leaved Berberry, is a 
well known valuable evergreen shrub, not by any means 
80 extensively planted as it deserves to be. Its dense 
liabit of growth, peculiar glossy, purplisli green foliage, 
wliich it retains uU winter, and its large showy clusters of 
bright golden flowcre in the early spring, unite in making 
it a most attractive feature on the lawn. The folinge docs 
get injured somewhat in the winter, it is true, and espe- 
cially in exposed places, but this injury is very ylight if it 
enjoys the protection of trees or other objects from the 



mn in winter. To be effective, it must, like the Rhodo- 
dendrons and Ealmias, be planted in groups or masses of 
considerable breadth. This new species, ivtennhdia^ a 
branch of which is represented by the above wood cut, is 
represented in the foreign journals to be vigorous and 
hardy, enduring the most in'iense cold without injury, to 
have yellow flowei*8 and violet fruit like the aquifolia, and 
to be remarkably beautiful in habit and foliage. All the ' 
Mahonias may be propagated either by seeds, layei-s, suck- 
ci-s, or cuttings of the young ripe wood. 



troublesome in a large portion of the Union, and which it 
ajipeare has recently found its way to Bullctt Co., Ken- 
tucky, the residence of our correspondent. It is known 
in Europe as the Codlinp moth. The accompanying 
figures exhibit the insect in its different stages. The larva 
of the natural size is shown at a ; the same greatly mag- 
nified Ht 6— the cocoon c— crysalis J— the perfect or wing- 
ed insect c, the same somewhat magnified and with the 
wings spread /—the wonn in the yousg apple and the 
same more advanced at i, A:, /. 

The perfect insect op miller lays its eggs in the young 
fruit early in summer, and the young grub soon batches ; 
at fiii^t it is nearly white, with a black head, and with four 
rows of .small black dots along its back. The head after- 
wards turns brown, and the body to a flesh color. The 
young Iniit usually falls in a few weeks; but whether it 
fulls or not, the insect leaves it, spins a cocoon, and be- 
comes a pupa. It often selects the seams or crevices of 
the rough bark for this purpose. If early in the season it 
soon conies out, and this second crop of moths or winged 
insects again deposit eggs in the blossom end of the older 
apples, too late indeed to prevent their full growth, but 
spoiling them in a great measure for use and market. 
Straggling individuals appear during the whole of the 
season. 

The best remedies are the following:— Turning in swine 
in large numbera, to destroy the fruit as soon as it falls, 
and with it the grub. Scraping, and wa-^hing the baik 
with aoap suds, and destroying the cocoons. As the per- 
fect insects are active in evening, it ia not improbable that 
many might be destroyed by placing lamps in vessels con. 



taining sweetened water in the tree, into which they are 
attracted, plunged and caught. 



WESTE RN A PPLES. 

The following notice has been kindly furnished by our 
correspondent A. G. Hanford of Waukesha, Wis., one of 
the most intelligent pomologists of the West: — 

Among the_ varieties of apples here which seem particu- 
larly suited to our clininte, are many' of either uncertain 
or Western origin. Among them ai e a number which are 
strangers to Eastern cultivator.*!. I propose to send you 
brief descriptions of some of these, commencing with the 
Perry Russet. 

Evidently an old Eastern sort, as it is not unfrcquentlj 
met with in our oldest orchards under various naraeii. 
Usually as " Golden Russet " — quite disiinct from English 
Golden, or Gohlen Russet of New-York. 

Mr. PhaMiix of Bloomington^ III., found it, if I remem- 
Ijcr correctly, growing in Perry, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 
without naane. Mr. P. cultivated it in hisuui'scry at Dele- 
van, Wis., and diseminated it quite largely as PeiTy Rus- 
set, by which name it is now genersdly known. 

Tree a good grower; shoots rather slender; upright 
while young — becomes spreading with age, making a large 
orchard tree. Very hardy and productive, though not an 
early beai-er ; blooms late, and oflen escapes spring frost, 
when other varieties* are cut off Succeeds well in Wis- 
consin and Illinuis. Doc;^ well grafted upon the root. 
Fruit medium to large-^roimdish ovate. Skin yellow5j 
covered with thin russet; flesh yellowish, fine grained, 
tender, juicy, mild subacid, iu use all winter, and keeps 
until April or May. 
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CHEVI OT S HEEP. 

Above wc give the portraits of a couple of rams which 
received prizes at the Highland and Agricultural Society's 
£xhibition of Soolland ; and we copy the following article 
in reloUon to this breed of sheep from ITte Homestead^ 
and shall be pleased to hear from those who have kept 
them in this state : 

Wc have never kncwn of an importation of full-blood 
Cljeviot*^ into this State till within a few days p>i»t. Mr. 
Naithnn Gillet of Hebron, Tolland County, has just made 
the purchase of some very fine animals in Delaware coun- 
ty, N. Y. He gave us an opportunity to examine the 
buck as he came throuj^h the city. He is as noble a sheep 
as one is likely to meet with of any mutton breed, and lias 
been winner of two first prizes at tlie Delaware County 
Fair. He is three years old and weighs two hundred and 
twenty pounds ; his fleece close and remarkably uniform 
in length ; in form he approximated to the long wools so 
closely tiiat but for the fleece, at first sight we should have 
taken him for one. 

This breed has greatly improved of late years and 
tliroughout some large sheep raising districts of New- York 
tliey have been extensively crossed upon the " native " 
breeds with excellent success. They are hardy, bearing 
exposure to wet better tlmu the long-wool breeds, on ac- 
count of the closeness of the wool upon the back and the 
liardiness of their constitutions. 

Tills breed is native to the Cheviot Hills in Northum- 
berland, and south of Scotland, and while for many years 
the breed has been within the Ihnits of the district, quite 
pure, upon the border they have mixed with the Black- 
fftced Highland sheep on the one band, and bet^ides have 
been more or less crossed witli the Leicesters or long wools 
on the other. They are hornless, t^e heads bare ; faces 
white, though grayish or dun 8j)0ts do not hidicate essen- 
tial impurity ; the carcass is we!l formed, long, and the 
objection which the books urge, that the chest is neither 
deep nor broad enough, seems to have been to a great degree 
done awav bv careful breeding; certainly the buck above 
mentioned had as good a chest as we desire to see. 
Their underpinning ia firm^uid clean, wooled down to the 
bock. 



[For the CnltiTator and Country Gentleman.] 

CARE OF THE HORSE— II. 



Groomiuir* 

It is better to clean the horse before than after break- 
fast Groom in the open air if possible, as it is better for 
you and the hoi-se not to inhale the dirt arising from his 
coat, which you do more or less if not carried away by 
the wind. With the brush clean the bead, rubbing against, 
across, and with the h»»ir. With a cloth clean the ears, 
and polish the hair. Sponge out the eyes and nostril?*, 
and mouth, with a wet sponge. With the curry-comb 
cury the neck, body and qnarters. Do not rub again.ct, as 
it breaks the hair, but a circular motion. After getting 
the dirt out with the curry-comb from those parts, clean 
the inside of the elbows and flanks, and legs, with the 
I brush, tlie curry-comb being too hard, and also poli:<h the 
hair of the body. If the weather is warm, wash the legs 
aud feet, but if not, only the feet Comb out the mane 
and tail. While you liave been doing this, your blanket^ 
ought to be airing. Clean out your stables. Donottlirow 
your bedding under the manger, as the fumes of tlie 
liartshorn arising, makes the eyes watery, and also arc 
inhaled; if he gets it under his feet, as he will be 
sure to do, it makes the feet feverish. In making the 
bed at night, let the sides b^ higher than the centre, 
to protect the back from the sides of the stall. Have the 
clothing warm, and let it cover the chest well. Per- 
haps some will object to clothing as not being natural ; 
if we make a part of his life artificial, wc must make the 
whole of it so. Is it natural to ride, to drive, to shoe, to 
feed him on grain ? How long would a horse in his natural 
state live in the city ? If by a certain mode of treatment, 
we can develop him and make him better fitted for oiu* 
work, is that not the best way ? God does wlmt is best 
for him while in his natural state, and has placed witliiu 
our power means to make him valuable to us. 

Feed in 8r* 

The food of the horse generally consits of oati, with a 
change to cut feed. Cut feed is merely hay cut into pieces 
of two or three inches in length ; this wet with water, and 
then rye or wheat bvin, or com meal, or a mixture of all, 
mixed witli the hay. This is given at night, becaose bo< 
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ing harder to digest on account of the water. Th» seems 
contrary to the good old doctor^s advice, — " eat light at 
ni(jht^^^ but horses breathe purer air, and hardly ever sleep 
until uiidniglit, as they are enabled to get a great quantity 
of rest staiiding, much more than any other animal. At 
night give a little hay, and if you do not intend using him 
in the morning, a little then. I think one of the reasons 
of a horse learning to crib is, that, not allowing hay to ex 
pand his stomach to a reasonable size, he chooses a bad 
substitute, wind, although it is said by some that a horse 
cannot awallow wind, except witli the saliva, which little 
then swallowed aids digestion. If you wish to have your 
horne in a condition to perform fast work, for a short dis- 
tance, a small storoadi is best, but if you wish strength to 
6t:iy the distance, let the stomach be of good size, and 
give plenty of work to keep the wind clear. The smaller 
the stomach the larger the lungs, and for this reason ad- 
mits speed ; but there is danger of drawing them too fine. 
Give now and then carrots, parsnips, turnips and potatoes. 
They regulate tlie bowels and restore the tone of the stom- 
ach. A mixture of roots and oat^> or foed is good. 

Give water often. Rjiin is the best, if good, but rarely 
found so. A capital drink is formed by stirring into the 
water meal, and letting it stand a few minutes before giv- 
ing. Feed (or fast work four hours before driving, and 
then drive slow until the bowels arc empty. Fast work 
suspends digestion, slow facilitates it. If worked on a 
full stomach, it is apt to cause fermentation, thereby caus- 
ing inflammation and colic. Of course it is known that a 
horse never ought to be fed or watered while warnL 
]>rlTlnfr« 

Have the throat latch and check rain loose, to let free 
circulation of air throiigh the windpipe. Martingales, 
either stJinding or waving, are not fit for a horse, pulling 
hi.«» head between hia legs, preventing their fore legs step- 
. ping well out in front, making him liable to cut them with 
his hind foot. Have the britching loose, so as to prevent 
clmfing of the quarters, and also to let him stride natural- 
ly. The breast collar is better for light worl^ being 
cooler, and the English for heavy work, as it presents a 
larger stirface to the shoulder. Drive eaiiy the first few 
miles, then brisk, and towards the end of the journey 
slow, so as to bring the horse in cool If brought in 
sweaty and muddy, remove with the sweat knife, (or what 
will answer as well,) a bit of rounded wood, what will 
come off ea.<jy ; then clap on the blankets, and walk him 
until cool, when groom him. 

Perhaps this care of the borae " will be laughed at 
as only applying to city horfes. Is it not just &s desirable 
for the farm horse to l>e as well cared for as the city horse 
when he does as luird work ? Is it not a duty towards 
him ? How often we see bonnes after working all day, 
come in at night covered with mud and turned into the 
stable to sleep upon a board floor. Is it better for a man 
to Imvc the pores of the skin stopped by dirt or kept 
clean, to sleep upon a board floor or upon a bed ? Is it 
charitable to leave the horse in the field without any food, 
while the master goes to dinner? Why can he not wait 
until night ? Is he worked harder than the horse ? God 
lias made the stomach of the horse such that it digests 
fi>od easier than most any gther animal, and why is tliis, 
if not so that he can almost always be in condition to use ? 
In the field the horse is almost continually eating, and if 
the digestive powers were not very active, would he be 
enabled to eat as oflen and an much as he does f It is not 
from motives of selfishnesa, aa he receives double the 
quantity at night, and then the stomach being weakened 
by long fasting, it is not able to digest the large quantity 
hunger dictates to be eaten, so fermentation ensues, and 
culic or inflammation carries the victim off. 

'''HO OAS TaiiD rr. 

Corn and Potatoes TooBinBR.— John Elmore of Lo- 
rain Co., Ohio, writes to the Ohio Cultivator of several 
experiments in planting com among his potatoes, by which 
he tliinks he saved the latter from rotting, and got a fair 
crop of the former. A small variety of com ahould be 
•elected, and only planted between ev%ry other row. 



CULTURE OF ASPARAQUa 

We are indebted to John Harold, Esq., Scc^ Queens 
Co. Ag. Society, N. Y., for the following statement of a 
crop of Asparagus grown by Mr. Peter Cock of Oyster Baj, 
and for which the first prize of the Society was awarded to 
Mr. C. : 

Tlie plot of ground contains *l acres and *t\ rods, plant- 
ed in rows 4 feet apart. To be understood, divided it into 
^ equal parts — 3^ parts have been cut 7 yeai-s — \ \ {>aria 
4 years — 1 part 2 years; and 1 part, planted this last 
April, has not been out. - The one part cut two yean*, wat 
cut but a short time, therefore but little was obtained from 
that. 

The farm is located near the salt water, and the plot haa 
a slight southwest exposure. The soil is a sandy loam, and 
from continual manuring is In good condition. The ma- 
nure used is New- York stable — 70 loads of 14 busliela 
each, (but which do not actually measure when received, 
over 10 bushels,) to the acre, put in deep drills between 
the rows. The crop is cut witli knives, and put up in 
bunches 7| inches long, 6 indies diameter, weighing 3|> 
pounds per bunch. Commenced cutting April 80, ended 
June 19th. Highest number of bunches cut on any one 
day, 453. liOwost number, on the first day, 7. Average 
number per day, 213. 

The crop was sold in New-York at 21 cents per bunch, 
to be delivered at the landing. 

Amount sold, 9.155 bunchet at 21 cents.^ 91.03 Ji.. 

_ . LABOR AHD KSrBXSBS. 

420 loads mnnure, at 60 cents. $252.00 

Unloading and carting on the grounds, 4 teams and 7 

men. 1 K days at 4>14 21 .00 

Preparing the ground for manure, ploirlng and bar- 

rowing, team and man. 8 days at ♦2.60. SO.CO 

Cutting and bunching, 229 days at 75 ceut«, 171 .75 

Carting to the landing 40 loads at $1 40.00 

Use of boxes. ft.n© 

Clearing up the grounfl, man and team, 4 days at 92.50 10.00 

Plowing and hoeing. lO.OO 



Net profit, 01,372.80 

Number of bunches cut for 3 years: lS50-fi acres, 0,593 bunches; 
1859—6 acres, 8,156 bunches ; 1860—6 acres, 9,155 bunches. 



HORTIOULTXT RAL P HOTOGRAPHS. 

A correspondent of the Horticultnrist suggests that so- 
cieties which offer premiums for the finest flowers and. 
fruits, procure photographs of those which are chosen as 
the best, giving the exhibitor a copy, and keeping one on 
its records. Additional copies might be taken and offered 
for sale to reimburse the expense. 

Would not a photograph of this kind be more higUj 
prized by a successful competitor, than the more expen- 
sive premiums in money or in medals ? 

We may add that but few common artists know how to 
place an object of this kind, in order to obtain the best 
picture. We have seen some that covered the whole 
plate, in one confused mass, without any relief, or with- 
out the efiiect having been studied of a strong and proper 
light. To appear well, the object must be clear, distinct^ 
and alone, — the simpler the better, — and must be relieved 
by a back ground that will assist these requisiteo. 

THE CUY AHOG A GRAPE. 

P. R. Elliott of Cleveland, who has an extensive t©- 
quaintanoe with fruity gives tlie following opinion from 
examination of this new grape : It is nearly as large is 
the Catawba — ^has compact bunches — U the color of Re- 
becca — and a delicious, sprightly, aromatic grape, far bet: 
ter than Rebeooft and Diana but not equal to Delaware. 
Its size, color, and quality, place it without question amon^f. 
the best of hardy grapes. As an amateur grape, It is in* 
dispensable.** 
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CTor the Ceuntry GeoUenan mnd OoMiTator.] 
WASH F OR BU ILDINGa 

Editors Co. Gmr.—In a former Doinbrrof year paper, 
I noUoed an inquirj for a rc<;ip« for rame durable wacb. In 
1850 I built a stone bouse on a tolerable lii^h hill, 38 bj 42 
feet, three stories high. It was dashed on the outside with 
uortAT compoeed of the best lime and sand that Chester coun- 
ty affords ; but there were nntueroos noall cracks in the mor- 
tar when it dried, by wbieb the blowing rains found their way 
11m>Bgh the wail; and having nutioed hydraulic cement, 
mixed with milk, and put on with a whitewash brush, highly 
ereomniendcd in the (X>. GRitTLCMAit, I applied it to yery con- 
siderable advantage. Daring the pnst season I procured 
another barrel (»f the cement, and gave it another cont. Th« 
oeniont and milk a lone affords auite a hniulsoiue ailor ; bat 
some of the lulo blows that we nave had still penetrate ihe 
building, particularly over the windows. This wash wiis said 
to answer equally well on stone, brick or wood, and I think the 
eOlori rastly preferable to lime whitewash without coluring. 

A sl^rt time ago I met with nn account which states that 
*'pArt« of the piilaee at Westminster, Engbind, which were 
fast going txi decay, hare been restored by the application of 
the silicate of soda sdation, washed after drying, with dilute 
moriatic acid, so ns to render the so«U soluble, when it wash- 
es off witH rainsj Ac , leaving behiiwl it an indestructible 
coating of pure silica or flnit, on which not even the hardest 
•crabbing with wire brushes and water makes any impression. 
ilpplie<i to iron in a some what similar way, it forms a coating 
that will preserve the metal from rust. The n ofs of the Clock 
and Victoria Tower, to which it has been applied, are bright 
and dean as when emer^ng from the foondry. It adheres to 
a metal surface so tenaciouly, that in attempting to remove 
it the chisel chips off the iron with it It appears indestruc- 
tible by the elements, and is nninjured by long immersion in 
•nlpharic acid." Now if some kind friend wIk> is competent 
to do so, would give ns the desired information relative to the 
propable oust and application of said ingredients, I shall (and 
probably many others will) be very much obliged. 

Highland Rome. Pa. 4oaara Oon, 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

BLACK HA MBUR GH FOWLS. 

Of all the gallinaeoous tribes, the Hambnrghs are beyond all 
other breeds especial favorites of ours. There are none, per- 
baps, except the game cock, that approaches them in sym- 
■Mtry and brilliancy of plnnage. The Black Hamburgh, 
which differs in nothing fro« tbe etasa to which it belongs, ex- 
cept in color, which is a brilKant black, with rich glancing 
metalic t'mts. Their plumage is also compact and close, and 
in good specimens they attain a depth of Ume seldom surpass- 
•d by any other variety. The brilliancy of their plumage 
contrasts favorably with the coral red of the large double rose 
comb, pointed and terminating in a single pike behind, which 
extends far back and carves gently onwards, wattles large, 
and red, with a well develoipea white ear-lobe; tail 



ample and flowing ; lefs tapering, and of a dark color ; car- 
riage lofty, with a brisk and spiritiMl bearing. The shortish 
small legs and geneimlly compact form are no less pleasing to 
the eye than ralaable in an economical point of view, as in- 
dicative, technically speaking, of the comparative absence of 
ofiaL . 

The Black Hamburgh fowl is but partially known in this 
conntry, and seeins to be another fine variety which the ardor 
of reMaicb has recently gained for us. They are profitable 
fowls to keep, being excellent Uyers of good sited eggs, and 
not large eaters, and rather inclined to roam, by which means 
they procore, when alkmed their liberty, much of their livhig 
In the iommer months when worms and insects abound. 
They are hardy, and the ohicki| unlike the Spanish, come 
early into feather. 

With this variety of Hamburgh fowls we must confess our- 
self not much acquainted, having only had them in possession 
far two years ; but our experience has been sufilciont to form 
an opinion of their merits. The weight of the cock birds 41 
to Sl pounds, that of the hens 4 to 5 pounds. As to the quali- 
ty of their flesh, we cannot express an opinion, having never 
tasted of their meat 

The hen b of a fine, round, plump shape ; In form they 
uloeely resemble their eousina, the Golden Spangled Ham- 
burghs, and may bear the same relationship to them that the 
Black Shangbaii do to the If hite, and other colored birds of 
that braed. C. K. Bsmbbt. 



PATTEKINO TXJRKEYa 

A writer in the Germantown Telegraph famishes that jour- 
nal with the following statement : Much has been pnblbbcd 
of late in our ngricnltnnU journals in relation to the alimentary 
properties of charc- al. It has been repeatedly asserted that 
domestic fowls may be fattened on it witliout any other food, 
and that, ton, in a shorter time than on the most nntritive 
grains. I made an experiment, and must say that the re5ult 
suprised me, as I had always been rather skeptical. Four 
turkeys were confined in a pen and fed on meal, boiled pota- 
toes and oats. Four others of Ihe same broods were also at 
the same time confined in another pen, and fed daily on the 
tamo articles, put with one pint of finely pulverised chnrooal 
mixetl with tlieir meal and potatoes. They also had a plenti- 
ful supply of broken charcoal in their pen. The eight were 
killed on the same d>»y, when there was a difference of one 
and hailf pounds each in favor of the fowls which had been 
supplied with the charcoal, they being much the fattest, and 
the meat greatly superior in point of tendemoss and flavor. 

Makin g Vin egar. 

Vinegar, according to a writer in the Genesee Farmer, is 
cheaply made. We republish his reci|»e :— To eight gallons 
of clear rnin water, add three quarts of molasties; put into a 
good cask : shake well a few times, then add two or three 
sfioonfuls of good yea.«t cakes. If in summer, ]ilace the casks 
in the sun ; if in winter, near the chimney, where it may warm 
In ten or fifteen days add to this liquid a sheet of brown pa- 
per, torn in strips, dipped in molasses, and good vinegar will 
be produced. The paper will, in this way, form what is call- 
ed the mother," or life of vinegar. 

The Oonntry Gten tleman's Ink. 
[For recipe ses Ctdtivator for 1860, po^e 61.] 

This hik Is cheap " and bUck as nisht.** 
It Oows superbly while I write; 
FoQf cents a quart is the expense. 
And by the pallon Just nine pence. 
Exense the poetry, Messrs. Editors, and if more is wanted, 
please call on some one else, as over-taxing the brain often 
proves disastrous. Let me say, however, - in simple proee — 
that having made a quart of the ink according to directions, 
I think it far better than any I have been able *' to buy at 
the store " for a long time, and would recommend it to all 
who wish a good article of writing fluid. j. l. n. 

Jeffsrson Co., N. 

[For the Ooontry Gentleman and Gnltlvator.] 

Recipe for Making Vinegar Quickly. 

McssRB. L. TccK«E k BoH— You wished for one of your 
readers a recipe for a speedy method of making vinegar. 

For one barrel, take 2 quarts of molnsscs and 15 gallons of 
hot water, and stir well together, and while hot put into a 
barrel half full of worked cider. Stir well together, and in 
about two weeks it will be fit for use. J erskt. 

P. S. — I should prefer less water ; and more time I think 
would make a vinegar that would suit me better ; but from 
the above recipe and our best Jersey cider, the vinegar would 
be far snperiMr to common cider vinegar. 



(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

What Makes Butter Streaky. 

We bare recently met with this question, and would reply 
that the only cause fer streaky butter ever occurring in our 
experience is the insofllcicnt working of the salt through the 
mass. Unless great care is used, butter is always of different 
colors before the first working (after salting.) Some portions 
will have little or no salt, and be of a lighter color, and the 
dairy-woman should work so as to mix these portions with 
that thoroughly salted, or she will have streaky rolls or tabs 
of butter. A very liUle care, when working the second time, 
will prevent this result a 

The manufhctqre of oil from coal is likely to be introduced 
eztoMively into the State of Arkansas, as the coal nppean to 
be well adapted to that porpoae. 
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BRIEF EDITO RIAL MEMORANDA. 

As racnttoned in the last number of the Country Gen- 
Ti.EMXN, the writer week before last^ bad the pleasure of 
visiting Franklin County, Mass., for the purpose of being 
present at the opening meetings for the season of several 
of its most flourishing Farmers* Clubs, and addressing 
them upon subjects connected witli the improvement 
of American Farming. A fall of snow on Tuesday, and 
during Tuesday night, was sufficient to put the roads in 
excellent order for the sleigh, and — in j)ie escort of J. S. 
Grexnkll, Esq., of Greenfield, to whom we have on pre- 
vious CKX^sions acknowledged our indebtedness for many 
kind attentions — we can only express tlie hope that our 
four days and evenings passed off as profitably for all con- 
cerned, as they did, pleasantly as well as profitably, for us. 

The Grkknfikld Far&ier^s Club. — The meeting of 
this club, particularly referred to last week, was quite an 
informal gathering of Farmers only, where we talked over 
matters together, very much as we might have done at the 
fireside of each — answering and asking questions in turn, 
60 as to elicit mutually as much information and as many 
facts as possible. President, H. C. Newton ; Vice Presi- 
dent, Fred. G. Smith; Secretary and Treasurer, J. S. 
Grennell. 

Tub Bernardston Farmer^s Club and Agricultural 
Library Association. — The Bemardston Farmer's Club 
and the Bemardston Agricultural Library Association, con- 
siftting of 8ixty member^, al llieir late annual meetings had 
voted to unite the two and organize under the name of 
"The Bernardston Farmer's Club and Agricultural Library 
Association." John Sanderson, President ; Isaac Barton 
Iriaiic Burro^vs, Nelson Burrows, Imla K. Brown, John F. 
little, Lorcn B. Slate, and Dr. Wm. Dwight,^Vicc Presi- 
dents ; Samuel J. Lyons, Secretary ; Almon Newcomb, 
Treasurer ; Alauson P. Hale, Collector ; Daniel W. Tem- 
ple, Librarian; Hon. H. W. Cushman, P. L. Cushman, 
and Silas N. Brooks, Executive Committee. 

Here we spent Wednesday evening — the commodious 
rooms of the PoweiV Institute being well filled with mem- 
bers of the Association and their families, while several 
gentlemen and ladies were so thoughtful as to have pro- 
vided music expressly for the occasion, thus assisting very 
materially in di verifying and enlivening the proceedings. 
We have seldom seen so large an assemblage, so attentive 
durhig the presentation of practical farming matters ; for 
more than two hours, and until the distance between the 
Institute and their homes became a matter for quite seri- 
ous consideration on the part of many who were present, 
the interest of all appeared unflagging in the address de- 
livered, and in direct questions put according to the agree- 
ment made at the beginning by the President, especially 
with regard to English farming and farmers. 

The Sunderland Farmer's Club. — The sleigh-ride to 
Bemardston had cairied us about seven miles to the north- 
ward, and the return to Greenfield was made — after forti- 
fying ourselves by accepting the social hospitalities of an 
attentive friend — under the brightest and most starry possi- 
ble of skies. The next evening (Thursday) we turn- 
ed our faces southwardly for ten or eleven miles, to Sun- 
derland, where a kind greeting awaited us from the Presi- 
dent of the Club, W. Austin Smith, Esq. The Town 
Hall had few vacant seats, and the same interest was shown 
— the meeting again continuing in session for over two 
hours. We were pleased to find this club — ^like the others 
— in a condition evidently so prosperous. The Secretary 
is Hr. John M. Smith. 



The Wapping Farmer's Club. — ^We feared that we 
should be unable to meet our friends at Wapping, as was the 
case with those at Shelburne — from lack of time, but finally 
determined on Thursday to remain over for the purpose of 
spending the next evening with this well established and 
flourishing club. The School House here contained an 
excellent representation from the farmers of the vicinity, 
as well as their wives and sons ; nowhere was there more 
alacrity shown, afler the address was over, in suggesting 
inquiries to the speaker, or inquiries put which displayed 
more intelligent thought upon all the practical bearings of 
the topics discussed; and notwithstanding the previous 
determination on our part to get tlirough at a somewliat 
earlier hour than before, the time passed by unnoted, and 
it was it anything rather later than usual when the meet- 
ing finally adjourned. The President of this club is onr 
friend James Childs, and the Secretary Albert Stcbbins. 
It was organized a number of years ago, comprising some 
of the best furmei-s of this part of Deerfield, and if would 
have been a source of much regret had circumstances com- 
pelled us to forego this opportunity of witnessing their 
proceedings and beoomuig acquauited with so many of 
their members. 

Oxford-Down Shrkp. — ^We were interested particuIHr- 
ly in seeing at Greenfield, the excellent Oxford-Downs 
lately purchased by Mr. Grennell from R. S. Fay, Esq. — 
Mr. G.'s flock now includes about thirty pure bred, among 
which are several imported, together with a number of 
crosses of the Oxford-Down upon the Irish Smut, whicli 
showed to good advantage the improved results obtained 
by the infusion of better blood, both as regards the mut- 
ton and the wool of the grades. Mr. S. A. Smrad is as- 
sociated with Mr. Grennell in the ownership of snme of 
these sheep, and there can be no doubt of their eflecting 
a great amelioration in the character of the flocks of the 
neighborhood. Mr. G. at our request, kindly promises to 
furnish, as soon as his leisure permits, an article upon this 
subject for the Co. Gentleman. Among other stock upon 
the place, his Chester County pigs, obtained through 
Paschall Morris of Philadelphia, are worthy of especial 
note, and arc winning their way to general favor. \ 

The Great Sanderson Ox. — An allusion has hereto- 
fore been made in these columns to the Great Ox owned 
by Mr.' Sanderson of Bemardston. We had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him for a moment, in the evening by 
lantern light it is true, but sufficiently well to speak und*»r- 
standingly when we add that it justifies all that h;is been 
said of it. Taller and bonier oxen we may have seen, 
but never, we think, an animal of the cattle kind, of cor- 
responding weight and at the same time so well made and 
well developed, so evenly fatted, so square and perfect 
above, below and at both ends. It is supposed to weigh 
now about 8,500 lbs., but has not been lately brought to 
the scales owing to the inconvenience of getting it about. 
Unless there is something more deceptive in the light of 
a lantern than we are prepared at present to believe, H 
will be long before we look upon its equal. 

It is necessary, however, that th&se Notes should bo 
brought to their conclusion ; arid, in again presenting our 
acknowledgments to Mr. Grennell — ^for the arrangement of 
our time, which could scarcely have been -done to better 
advantage, as well as for having devoted his own so freely 
to the purposes of the visit — we should also tender our 
thanks to the officers and members of the dubs referred 
to, for their cordial greeting and numerous marks of at- 
tention. Engaged as we believe they are in a good work, 
their example is one that may be safely ^mmended to 
farmers elsewhere, — in the establishment and general sup- 
port extended to oi^anizations calculated to advance in- 
terests so important and to exert influences so beneficial. 
It is therefore that We have thought it well to devote 
so much of our crowded space to the publication of the 
Memoranda of this visit, — which, if it shall have at aU 
contributed to strengtlien these agencies of Improvement, 
or to incite more earnest and intelligent aspirations sStei 
its accomplishment, -«-will have had a reward far beyond 
the enjoyment we derived as it passed. i*. h, t. 
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WINT ER W ORK. 

Of course all outof-door work in the garden, in north- 
cm latitudes, ja suspended until spring. There are many 
things, however, relating to the Flower and Kitchen gar- 
den which may be attended to in the winter. All plans 
fur laying out or altering the arrangement of the garden 
should, by all means, be considered in the winter. This 
is a season of leisure : every subject may receive due at- 
tention and be thoroughly discussed in the family circle. 
What kinds of trees and shrubs should be purchased, the 
positions they are to occupy with reference to the best 
effect, the flower and vegetable seeds to b« procured, 
these are matters which should not be left until the very 
last moment, but which may well claim and should re- 
ceive serious attention. 

There are also many practical matters to be attended to 
during this season. Flower and vegetable seeds which 
have been collected, should be carefully cleaned trom 
sticks), dust and chaff, put in small, neat paper bags and 
cai'efully labelled so that when the time comes for plant- 
ing, there need be no ffiiest work, Ilow often is it the 
case that vhen^ seeds are wanted for phinting, all the 
odd nooks and comers of closets are ransacked for ** that 
bundle of seeds." When it is found and opened, the dif- 
ferent varieties are found in twisted bits of newspaper or 
tied up with a short piece of tliread or yam with no label, 
or else, having bad labels tucked into the strings, they are 
all found detached from their appropriate parcels, and only 
serving to show that the seeds ai-e Komewhere in the bun- 
dle. Or else the papers not being tied, the seeds are all 
mixed together in the bottom in admirable confusion; 
melon, cucumber, radish, mignonette, balsam, and four- 
o*clock seeds, all in what a printer would call "pi." Now 
all this might be avoided by half an hour's labor in making 
paper bags. The children would be delighted with such 
an occupation. Make them one as a pattern and they 
will soon have ready an assortment of the various sizes. 
When ready to put away, be careful to place them whore 
the mice or roaches caimot get at them, or you may chance 
to lose many of your most valuable seeds. Do not put 
them away so carefully as to forget where they are, how- 
ever. 

Labels for fiiiit trees, shmbs and plants should be pre- 
pared in winter. Talce time enough to make them neatly, 
paint one side with white paint, put copper wire on to 
fasten them with, and you have labels wliich will remain 
legible, when written with lead pencil, for years. Labels 
for plants should be a foot long to allow them to be thrust 
a sufficient distance into the ground. 

All rods, whether of wood or wire, should receive a coat 
of paint, and be tied in btmdles and stowed away. Bass 
matting should bo procured, shears, praning knives and 
all similar instruments sharpened, the spades, shovels, 
hoes, &c., cleaned and put away in a dry place ; vases, 
garden seats, wire trellises, and all similar ornaments 
ehould be painted if necessary, and stowed away under 
cover. 

These are things which should be attended to. Tliere 
are probably others whic4i I do not think of. This one 
rule, however, should be observed : do everything which 
it is portsible to do during the winter. Leave nothing for 
tfie spring except those operations whi jh can only be per- 
iormeu tlten and which will surely be found pressing 
eiioui)b wiluout unnecessarily adding to their number. 

G. B. a 



[For the Coantrr GeDtleaian nod CulUTstorj. 

AMERICAN BLACK RASPBERRY. 

As I am writing, I will tell you about my raspberries. 
Three years ago last spring I set out a row of the common 
black raspberry, just thii-ty steps long, and from those we 
picked the last summer three bushels, or 96 quarts, beside 
some picked for the table that we did not measure. We 
picked 18 quarts every other morning. 

My object in writing thw, is not to tell a big story, but 
simply to let my brother farmers know that with very lit- 
tle labor they can have a fine lot of as nice fruit as any 
body need hhve, and not have to send off for some new 
kind at high price. I will simply say that this row takes 
up no ground but what was occupied, as is too common, 
by grass and weeds. As to culture, I dug holes from three 
to four feet apart, and set out bushes or canes. Then 
havuig a pile of rotten chips, 1 took my wheelbarrow, 
wheeled them on, or enough to bury the gi ass, say from 
four to five inches, and that kept nearly all the gratis and 
weeds down. Then after they had done bearing, I cut 
out the old stocks to let the young ones grow, simply 
pinching the end off where they were growing too long. 
Laporie Co., lad. - C. P. Wbbstbr. 

[For the Country Gentleman and CuHivator.] 

Scale or Bark Louse. 

Remove this unsightly pest from your young fruit trees 
by applying a wash made of potash water, or if not eon* 
venient to obtain the potash, use a strung decoction of lye. 
Apply with a cloth or brush on a damp day. l. j. t. 

VALUA BLE R ECIPES. 

[The followiDg valuable receipts, from an intelligeDt and 
skillful lady residing in New- York city, although mislaid or 
delayed a year, will be none the leas useful at tbe preseui 
time. They allude to a former reoeif^ from n Keokuk cor- 
respondent, and on reading them to a lady who resides be- 
tween New-Tork city and Keokuk, and who never had the 
dyspepsia, she maintains that the pie is still quite too rich ; 
and she thinks that the truth lies between extremes— geo- 
graphically considered in tbe present instance, and she would 
use much less lard, butter and sugar, and for her own tasta, 
would omit nutmeg. — Eds. 

I«eBi«ii Pie* 

" She oan'fc beat mother's lemon pie," said my sod, who 
has a special regard for pies in general, and lemon pie in 
particular. I was of the same opinion as I rend Na?vct*s re- 
cipe in your number for October 20, 1859. It is loo rich, for 
it would foon produce di^pepsia in New- York city, if hannlees 
in Keokuk. I send you my recipe : 

Take tvro quart bowls ; in one squeeze three lemons and 
extract tbe seeds. In the other beat three eggs, with three 
teacups of sugar, grate in some nutmegl and set them aside. 
After mixing tbe crust, which I do with half a pound of iHrd 
to rather more than a pint of water, sometimes rolling it out 
and spreading on it a quarter of a pound of butter— at other 
times omitting most of the butter — put the under crust un two 
plates ; then mix the contents of the two bowls, pour it on tbo 
crust, cover them with the top crust, and bake iuimediately, 
as the lemon juice and egg soon harden together. 

If a more simple pie is liked, add a teacupful of boiled com 
starch. No milk. 

Sally liUnii* 

I am tempted to sond my recipe for this most delicious tea 
bread, which, once eaten at your table, will cause your friends 
to rejoice when asked to come again. 

Take a stone pot, pour in one pint bowl of sweet milk, half 
a teacup of baker's or other yeast, one-quarter of a pound of 
melted butter, a little salt, and three beaten eggs. Mix in nb«>iit 
three pint bowls of flour. Let it stand several hours, or until 
quite light; then put into Turk heads or other tin pans, in 
which Sally should again rise up before being shoved into the 
oven, to be " brought out " and presented to your friends as 
the boantj and the belle of the evening. Wood. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

John Johnston in Duchess County. 

Uebsrs. Tuckcb k Son — In my last, I had left the 
farm of the Hon. Wm. Kkllt^ with the view of calling 
on ChaeCks S. Wairwright, Esq., some seren miles fur- 
ther north. 

I found the land rather rough, with many rocky ridges. 
What is not rocky seems to be excellent soil, but under a 
bad state of cultivation, and I saw several loads of baled hay 
being taken to the harbors on the river, to be shipped to the 
city. So long as farmers continue to sell everything they 
raise, in place of making it into beef, mutton, pork, or 
butter and cheese, the land will get poorer and poorer ; 
and I should think the farmers must get poorer, too, as I 
don't believe any fanner can afford to buy manure at city 
prices, have it shipped from 76 to 90 miles up the river, 
then draw it some miles to his farm, and make it pay ; and 
Burely stock must pay as well and much better in Duchess 
county, than almost any county in the state, they are so 
near the best market in the United States. 

I found Mr. Waimwrioht at home, and I took a deal of 
p1caf«ure walking over his farm, and looking at his beauti- 
ful Devons. He has 26 Devon cows that I have never seen 
equHlled ; they were more uniibrm in appearance than any 
equal number I ever saw. When I mentioned that to If r. 
W., he said there were some 18 or 20 all descended from 
one cow. They are as beautiful a lot of cows as any man 
can wish to see, and Mr. W. gives no extra feeding over 
what every farmer ought to give. He feeds no grain but 
to his calves the first winter. He raises some turnips and 
mangolds, and feeds his cows a few in winter. (By-Uie-by, 
I saw mangolds there, weighing 21 pounds each.) Mr. 
W.'s calves were beautiful. I always think Devons show 
best In calves. These were very fine. He has a number 
of bulls, one imported, a very fine animal, but he has one of 
his raiiiing I tliought better. He had also a six year old pure 
bred Devon heifer that never had a calf. He has fed her fully 
for some t\vo years. She is small, but very &t, and weigh- 
ed a little over 1,600 pounds. He expects to sell her this 
month for Chri^itmas beef. His price was $160. Some 
would think that an enormous price, but if such men would 
make such beef and count tlie cost, they would find they 
were not making a fortune. Making up such cattle re 
quires much feed, besides close attention. 

Mr. W., like Mr. Kelly, has few division fenoe8,.yet Mr. 
W. plows a considerable portion of his land. He has tile 
drained much of his land, and is now going to drain more 
thoroughly, and put his drains only 20 feet apart He says 
his subsoil is very sti^ but that Thomas* drain plow les- 
sens the cost of draining immensely — more than one-hRif 
of the former cost of digging. He first opens his drain 
with a common plow, thro^vs one fun'ow to the right and 
another to the left, and puts the drain plow to work, which 
expedites the bui$iness so that draining is not much of a 
iob. I noticed over his drains the same evidence of their 
utility as on my farm, and other fanns in this neighbor- 
hood. His aftermath on his meadows had not been pas- 
tured since mown, and any one could see every drain 
plainly marked by the more luxuriant clover and grass 
right over Uie drain. 

I found Mr. W. a little like many other people who 
tliink it owing to that beuig so much drier than other land; 
but that is not the cause, us thorough drained laud is just 
as dry in the centre between the ditches, as it is over the 
drain. The cause of tlie more luxuriant growth of the 
gi-ass or grain over the drains, is the mixture of the sub- 
soil and suil to a depth of 2| to 4 feet ; and if Mr. W.'s 
laud, and my land, and thousands of other men^s land, 
ootild all be cultivated as deep as our drains are, they 
would all bear just as luxuriant crops as that over the 
drains. The first crop after draining, on the top of the 
dniins, is seldom good unless care is taken to have the top 
suil put by itself, aud filled in the last I have drains that 
liavc been made from 16 to 18 years, and when in crop or 
meadow they can be traced as plainly as if they were lay- 
ing open. Then agam if in pasture, if there is not stock 



enough in the field to eat up the grass as fast as it grown 
everywhere, (which is, I am sorry to say, too often the case 
on many farms,) you can then trace the drains, by the hor- 
ses, cattle, or sheep, eating the grass close to the ground 
on the top of the drains. This is not because the land is 
dryer, but because, by being mixed and loosening the sub- 
soil to tlie depth of the drain, the herbage is made sweet- 
er and more nutritious, and stock of all kinds like it much 
better; and if all our land could be loosened the same 
depth, we could not only keep more stock on the same 
land, but make them much better. I have been trying for 
some years past to plow a foot deep. Even tliat makes a 
wonderful improvement on both grain and grass. I know 
a foot deep is not thought deep plowing by some farraer'a 
talk, but when Uiey measure accurately, and find they 
have a foot in depth, they must have a furrow of about 
16 mches in width, and it is but seldom we find a plow 
but what requires the furrows to hft one-third wider than 
deep, especially if the furrow is near a foot deep. 

I am fully of the opinion that if Mr. Wainwright drains 
his land some 33 feet apart, and gets his plow down so 
that he can turn over a furrow one foot in depth, that he 
will find his crops of every kind more luxuriant, but not 
for the first year if in a spring crop. Deep plowing should 
be done when the land is to be summer fallowed ; then 
the fresh turned up subsoil gets sun and air.ibr months 
before the grain is sown, and also gets mixed with the soil 
by the repeated plowings and harrowings, and the more of 
that the better m that case. 

I know that some farmers will boldly tell you Uiat you 
should never plow but once for a crop of any kind, but 
these men speak without thinking that eircuiMtanct9 alter 
cases^ and in this case I think I know what I am talking 
about, and have thought much on the subject 

I had ahnost forgotten to say that Mr. Wainwrigfat^s dwel- 
ling stands in as pretty a situation as is to be found any- 
where. From the door or windows you have an exten- 
sive view of the North River, I think some sixteen miles. 
When I was there it was covered with sailing vessels. 

Mr. W. says he has never known so little demand for 
pure bred stock of all kinds, as this year. I remarked 
that I thought it was caused by the alarm about the cattle 
disease, but he thought not He has many fine Essex 
pigs ; formerly he could not supply the demand, but this 
year he has sold none, and is getting overstocked. They 
are beautiful pigs, and quite fat on pasture only. He says 
he would sell pure Devon bulls at very reasonable prices, 
and I think there is no better bred Devons anywhere. He 
has but few sheep, but those are very fat I think those 
North River farmers keep too few sheep. I find no stock 
that pays me better. John Johkstoii. 



t?or the Country Gentleman and Cnltlrator.] 
SAVIN G MA NURE. 

Messrs. Editors — ^It is an Important matter with every 
farmer, to learn the best manner of husbanding his ma- 
nure. Several plans are suggested for effecting this pur- 
pose, but it is difficult for one who has had little experi- 
ence to determine which Is the best One is that adopted 
by Alderman Mechi, described in one of the letters of 
your junior editor, during his absence in Europe. 'Tbia 
has been tried by one or two farmers on this side of the 
Atlantic, aud with apparent satisfaction. It has occurred 
to me, however, that the vapors arising from the manure 
vats would be injurious to the animals standing over them, 
especially in tlie close stables generally used in tMs vi- 
cinity. The expense, too, of constructing the boxes and 
vatB is so considerable, that the benefits derived from the 
arrangement would hardly repay its cost I would there- 
fore inquire whether a less expensive plan of saving the 
manui'e would not be preferable ? 

I have two modes in view. One Is that advised by 
Thaer, namely, the construction of a basin in the bai'Q- 
yard into which the solid excrements are put The liquid 
excrements are also conducted into it by mcauB of a 
trough lea^ng from the stables. The sides of tlus basm 
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are to be made high enough to prevent anj waste by wash- 
ing, and a pipe ia placed in the center, to lead off the 
uriDe afte** it has moistened the solid portion of the ma- 
nure, or huj excess of moisture caused by rains, and con- 
duct it to a tank below. Would this plan obviate the dis- 
advantages of a want of protection, or would it be better 
to coui^truct a aiied to keep ofT tlie sun and rain, and 
Lave tlie manure tank entirely separated from the basin 
provided for the solid excrements? Your advice as to 
the best arrangement to be adopted by one who has made 
ft selection of none, will much oblige your correspondent. 
Or if you tlunk any one of those mentioned cnniiot be im- 
proved, as they are recommended by high authority, please 
mention which one you would prefer. J. 8. 

AUeghaoj Coun^. 

We think Aldennoa Meclii's mode too expensive for 
common use in tliis country. The cheapest mode of 
drawing or delivering manure is to combine solid and 
liquid into one material by allowing the liquid to run into 
the depression where the solid part is depOiiited, and by 
adding enough straw^ (cut ia best,) dried muck, dried turf, 
or oUter substance, to absorb all the liquid portions, and 
retain them in a solid state, but no more thim is necessary 
for this purpose, in order to prevent a needless cartage of 
matter. By sheltering the heap, and excluding the water 
of raioa, it is obvious that a much less amount of absorb- 
ing substance would be needed. The mode which our 
correspondent describes, of drawing off the excess of liquid 
manure, is a good one ; one of the best, perhaps, where 
u is desired to use a portion in the liquid state. The pipe 
should however be of good size, have considerable descent, 
and be well guarded at its upper end to prevent obbtruc- 
tioD. 



[For fkt Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
CULTURE Or^ CARROTS. 

Missus. EoiTOBS — ^The Gsntlkuan has contained seve- 
ral articles recently, npon the raising of carrots — giving 
the different modes pursued in their culture ; and although 
cultivators agree in the main as to the mode of cultivation, 
yet they differ a Utile in the details. 

This crop is a very important one, as it furnishes excel- 
lent food for cattle and horses during the winter and 
•pring months— especially are they good for cows giving 
milk. But many are deterred from raising them, because 
they have the impression that it requires too much labor — 
it will not pay. With suitable ground for the crop, I 
think this impression erroneous. Host of the readers of 
your valuable paper, it seems to me, might adopt some one 
of the many methods given, so as to make it a profitable 
crop. 

Let me add my method to tlie list already given, al- 
though it does not differ materially from that of others, 
except in sowing the seed. For this part of the work — 
whidi is often eonsidercd a task — I have an implement 
that suits me better than any thing I have tried ; and as 
it is not patented, and is very cheap — ^mine cost twenty- 
five cents — all who wish can use it free of charges for one 
year at least, and any kind of seed smaller than potatoes 
can be planted with it, even in a high wind. I have one 
of Emery's seed-sowers, but cannot make ft sow small 
Boed — stieh as are sown with the brush — uniformly and 
even. The implement alluded to« is simply a tin tube, 
three feet long and one inch in diameter, with a tunnel 
(without the nose) five inches in diameter at the large end, 
soldered on to one end of the tube. With this, the opera- 
tor can walk erect and sow the seed very expeditiously as 
will be sliown farther on. 

Tlie ground should be plowed fine — narrow fbrrows — 
and as deep as poftdble, with a liberal coat of well rotted 
manure spread evenly and plowed in. Then drag and roll 



until the ground is brought iuto fine tilth — the la^t ope- 
ration should be with the drag, so as to leave the suH'ace 
fine and loose when the seed is sown. 

Now open drills one inch deep, and the desired distance 
apart — if to be worked out with a horse, (which, by tlio 
way, I think too large a machint to work among things 
so wee as carrots in the second leaf, when they sliould be 
hoed and thinned if too thick,) two feet is near enongli, 
and one foot if to be worked with tlie hoe. Let the rows 
be perfectly straight, as it will greatly faciliUte the after 
culture. 

To sow the seed have a bag, such as is used for planting 
com, tic it in front of the person who is to do ihe work, 
put in the seed, and take the tin tube aforesaid in the left 
hand, keep the small end directly over tlie drill and close 
to the ground, and with the thumb and fore finger of the 
right hand scatter tlie seed into the tunnel top, and go 
ahead.** Walk a pretty " fair gait,** and scatter the seed 
all the time. Of course, when tlie thumb and finger are 
to be replenished with seed, a halt must be made, but no 
more tlian will be necessai'y to take breath, for the work 
can be done very rapidly. Be careful to let the seed pass 
from the thumb and finger uniformly — this will do away 
in a great measure, the necessity of thinning. The seed 
being sown, take a lumd ,or garden roller and run it over 
the drills to cover the seed and the work is done. 

When the plants are up an indi or so, they should be 
hoed and Uiinned out, if necessary — some say to tliree er 
four inches apart — tliis would probably give the greatest 
number of buHheh to the acre, but perhaps not the great- 
est number ot pounds — besides I doubt w hetl ler /art;^ car- 
rots contain as much nutriment as smaller or medium sized 
one& This is merely a matter of opinion — let it pass for 
what it is wortli. They sliould be thinned so tliat tho 
plants shall not stand in bunches at any rate, and kept 
clean from weeds. The first hoeing is the greatest lubor ; 
when this is veil done I consider the battle fought and 
the victory won." The ground should afterward be kept 
loose and dean. 

For the convenience of digging — as this is done with tho 
plow — and for other reasons, I like to have the carrot 
patch long and narrow, so tliat Uie plow can pass up on a 
side and down the other, taking a row at every turn, if 
the rows are but one foot apart — if farther tlian this, Uie 
better way is to turn a furrow every other time in going 
round, working up to witliin about ten indies of the row, 
and at the next turn see how near yon can come to the 
row and not hit it, and the roots will poll very easy. Now, 
when tlie digging ia finished, the ground is well plowed, 
and the dead furrow is in the centre ; tlien in the spring, 
to fit it for another crop— it is better to use the same 
ground for successive crops — commence in the centre and 
back-furrow, and the ground is made level or a very little 
raised in the centre. In digging the roots after tliis tasliion 
there is no use for tlie spade, if the team has a good chance 
to work out at the ends. I dng seventy rods of ground 
this fall in a day, with the help of a boy, witliout spading 
out a peck. The tops are taken off with a knife, and I 
think they will pay for digging and topping t^ feed to milch 
cows. My way is to draw them, tops and all, convenient- 
ly near to the cellar, so that they can be topped into baskets 
and carried directly in ; this saves handling, and the tops 
can be saved clean from dirt, and if put into small piles, 
will keep fresh for several days for feeding out 

I prefer digging pretty early, before the ground gets 
very wet— say Uie last week in October, or the first week 
in November, as then the roots come out much cleaner, 
and for this reason keep better. A cellar is the most con- 
venient place for storing them. J. l. r. Jef. Co.^ N. Y 
^ 

Bee Moths. 

A oorrtspondent of the iV. Y. Post says that he destroys 
vast numbers of millers in the night, during the active sea- 
son of these insects, by placing a well stirred mixture of mo- 
lasses and vinegar upon a white plate, near the hivos, and on 
a level with the bottom board. In the morning multitudes 
are found caught A small glass lantern, set on the di^h 
would doubtless attract them, but it might attract many other 
kinds of miUen. 
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Black Knot ik Plum.— Can you inform me of any rem- 
edy for the black knot in pluin trees. J have two fine ones 
that wore attacked this fall, and several are entirely worth- 
less from this cause, h. c. d. [Black knot in the plum can- 
not be cured, but it may be prevented. When it first makes 
Its appearance cut it off clean ; and keep cuttino-. If this 
remedy is promptly applied, it will be effectual— although 
some trees may become somewhat mutilated. The labor and 
aitentiou need not be greater than for good cultivation. Some 
have told us th it they tried tJiis remedy and that it has fail- 
cd, but on mquiry we have always discovered that there hjid 
been more or less neglect in its application— either that the 
disense had been allowed to extend for some time before any 
e.xci8ion was made, or else the operation had been performed 
but two or three times in a season.] 

Treatment of Colts —I have two colts foaled in May 
ln;^t, and should like to inquire in regard to the proper' way 
of feeding the first winter, the best kinds of feed, quantity, 
Ac. I hcliove there are two ways of doing everything, and 
should bko some hmts from some of those who are accustomed 
to raismg fine horses, h. c. d. f We hope some of our best 
hors-3 raisors will give as their experience in relation to the 
wmter feeding of colta. In the meantime we would remark 
that a sheltered yard, or a largo loose box for each animal 
may bo the beat place; and good hay, with a small resuU; 
fcedmg of ground oa^ the best food. It is important that 
they should make a good growth, for which purpose they 
should have much nutriment. Corn should not be given ] 

Hungarian Grass Hay.-I wish to learn through your 
truly mvaluable paper, from practical men-those who have 
fed Hungarian grass hav— the proper way to feed it to fine 
stock sheep. Should it be threshed, or fed grain and grass 
together, unthreshed. Fayette. PUtsburgh, Pa. fWe 
hope some of our correspondents will answer.] 

RoAD-siDE Friut Trees.-I will feel myself under many 
obligations tx> some of your numerous horticultural readers, if 
the columns of The Cultivator a 
list of the most suitable pear and cherry trees for the pur- 
pose of ph.n I mg on the sides of a lane of about twelve hund- 
red feet in length, the two kinds of fruit to be planted alter- 
natcly. j b. w LouisvUU, Ky. (If planted 20 feet apart, 
sixty trees would be required on each side, for the 1 200 Ifeet 
--or sixty pear and sixty cherry trees. The hardiest trees for 
th,.t region are probably Flemish Beauty, Buffum, Lawrence, 

fh« nn;J{r°'v^"'^°'.?T'',*^*' Urbaniste, aid probablj^ 
the Bartlett. J. early all of these are free groweVs. The 
htarl cherries do not do well there, eon..eqnently the dukes 
and morel los must be exclusively selected, such for example 
as MajM uke, Belle do Choisy, L^te Duke,'BelIe Ma^i^S^ 
th«t ^ J r""*' *n «>"espondent should bear in mind 
l^A r ^T"" ""^'^ cultivation for several 

Iv sTa^d i'n wir' '1 mustneeessari- 
Lw ?hom int!f »t be Hbout as well to 

mrow tliom mto the Ohio river as to plant them ] 

Harrows— What is the best kind of Jltxihlt harrow? 
Where made and by whom? Please give an engraJinTof 

trifta'r:Jhfr"n"'i'^''''«^ MANV^READERsnAmong 
larrtw . Z^l^^txT ^""'T^ BquareScotch 
2^ voiT,;,. f S which are figured and described on p 293 of 
2d volume of Rural Affairs, or the Annual Register for 1860 
As we have inserted these figures a numberof times in our 
columns in former years, it may not now be neceZAr re- 
pea the insertion. These h«rrow8 are made bTZTof L 
implement manufacturers in the northern stateii.] 

Drktrovinq Liveporever— Will vou in thA n^.,* « 
ber of T„K Cultivator, point ouummlte 
catiug lu uforever. - Sedum Telephium." g k H Two 
know of n.. l)etter way than to bury it deen in Jha l^.l I 
careful spnding if i/a garden; oJ^by t plowU ^It J 
Michigan subsoiler, if in a larger fie'd J P'^^ing with 



grafting have now given up their former opinion on the nib- 
ject. There is one exception— in the colder portions of the 
Western States, trees budded or grafted a few inches above 
the surface of the earth are less liable to injury by freorinjr 
at the point of union, than root grafted trees where the union 
IS at the wet surface.] 

Grape Cuttings— WUl you please inform me when to 
cut, and how to preserve grape cuttings through the winter / 
Please state how deep they should be buried, and whether 
sand orearth 18 preferable, w. c. e. Ntw-York, fCut late 
m autumn, or any time afler the leaves have fallen— select 
good, strong, well ripened wood. Take special pains not to 
let the wood become dry aOer it is cut— many penoos are 
unsuccessful from this cause alone ; or when such dried cut- 
tings grow at all, it is often not till summer that they start 
A good loam IS best-we-have, however, seen no difference in 
the growth of vines in the same plantation, one porUon beinc 
strong clay loam, and the other light gravel, br»th parta havini 
been well drained, subsoilod and enriched. The cuttings mk? 
be pbvced m any cool spot, and covered with sand or mellow 
earth. They have done well planted out late in nntumn if 
the soil has been m good order, and a winter mulch of manure 
applied. For wmtcr keeping, a covering of a few inches will 
answer. Be careful they do not become too wet or water 
soaked, or they will certainly fail to grow ] 

Alsikb Clover.- We have several inquiries for the seed 
of this plant. If any of our readers know where itcanbe 
had, and the pnce. they will oblige several subscribers by eiv- 
mg us the information. ^ 

^' " ^'^''^y " »o know 

h? 1^ V^^"^ ^'^^^^^"^ P«5»<»- A rat terrier ii 

he best thing we know of, and he will say so too if he wiU 
try one. h. j. d. Champaign, III. « no wiu 

Grain Weevil.-H. K. of Wrightsville, Pa., wisties to 
know how to destroy the Grain Wee?il. We weri s^wfuj 
m riddmg our bam of the pest, by wintering sheep in thtuy 
after the gmm is thrashed. Every season, Is soon aT the 

inP?.w 7^ am making some experiments in d'rai'n- 

be had here. I take two plank, one four and the other five 

A, forming ». triangular channel for the passam of thl 
water. What I wi.h to know is, wUl the watH^fiu 

being joints only every twelve feet ? Would it be ^tt^r to 
put some fine brush or straw in the bottom of the drain be^ 

J» ^"^^ "^'^^ '^^^r will not find iti way 

nto he channel-- to say nothing of tlie seam between thJ 
boards, there will be a smaU fissure between the lowe^ edr^ 
of Uie plank and the bottom of the ditch-or if Uie p\^k s^nkl 

dn>e it'into th« " h' *^^P^T™ water7n^Kil wil 

f^Zl f l^ u ^' ''^ter can find its way ten or 

twenty feet horiton ally m reaching » drain, as it alwwdoi 
m every drained soil, there will be no difflcilty in ite^^ 
an inch or two beneath the board ; while the upward p^rf 
of all liquids will cause it to occupy the channeTmade7oHt ] 

srj'j.; M sat- .K's.f £B 

best b.K>k on Rural Architecture, and where the vo um7„„ 
be procured, l. „. Onondaga Co. fThe dwirn ™fi,^ 
to we. one of belf a dcen ^^.red forW puSed 

™l Ar mT^'.^"°" . J*"''? viUiibl. work, on 

ml Architecture— those of Downing V»M» Aiio« w i • 

and others, varying in price fZ it to « j ' 
whn'.n! ORCHARDS.- Will some of your numsrous readen 
lTm«r^. I experience in the\ppUcation of^ck 

'm'^'' be pleased to stato through the m^ium (5 
your valuable periodical, the effects produ^d. My own ob 

this v^cinf K*™^'*^^' " pernicious. Several orchardl 
haiint k^i ? ' ^^i""^ ^^'^ »n «>eir youth, after 

Lch^*o^Sni?K r'^** ^ *»«P^ «f three o^ fouj 
i?unr/^ 5^^^**?/"*^ annually for some yoani past, are now 

ip^p^atr ^^^^^^^^ - -»»^»>H Uie 

ErnestTe'SS'-^^^^^^^^^^ 
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CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 

Those who make wool-growing a prominent part of their 
business, usually give tlu?ir flocka more or leas careful at- 
tention in winter, but these animals arc often neglected to 
the great loss of their owners, especially by those who 
keep but small flock's and make other branches of farming 
tlieir main dependanoe. Insufficient food and total lack 
of shelter, often cause death to decimate the flock ; and a 
«tii> greater loss ia sustained in the reduced fleeces at 
ebcaring, and in the death of lambs in spring, for in value 
both depend much on the care previously given. 

We have reiterated frequently the maxim, that sheep 
flhoald be kept in good condition at all seasons of the 
year," but would call especial attention to the fact above 
Btnted, that it is important at this time from its influence 
on the neit wool clip, which will be li^ht or heavy as the 
sheep keep up, without cheeky the condition they have 
attained through the grazing season. Speaking on this 
point, a writer in the Hichigan Farmer has said — and we 
quoted the full paragraph a year ago— -that when sheep 
lose tbeir condition in November and December, the want 
of food haa the effect of stopping the gro^rth of the wool, 
completing the end of the fibre, which then becomes 
changed and dead, in a manner aualagous to the stem of 
ripe fruit; and a renewal of good feed aAcr these months, 
mnd after the growth of the wool haa once been stopped, 
only prepares the skin to send forth a new growth that 
pu^es off the old fleece, and causes it to be lost before 
shearing time. 

A large share of the profit of sheep husbandry arises 
from the increase hi hunbs, and, as hinted above, their 
number, hardiness, and value, depends largely on the con- 
dition of the ewes in winter, and spring. " One of the 
greatest sheep breeders haa declared that sheep, highly fed 
about the time the buck is put with them in the fall, will 
almost invariably have tiro lambs a piece, and that these 
may nearly all be raised by proper attention to the mo- 
thers." Whatever share of truth there may be in this, it 
!a unquestionable tliat sheep in good condition produce 
better lambs and take better care of them, so that they 
raise a much larger number than those in poor condition. 
It is getting to be the practice with many of those who 
keep pure-wool sheep to turn in the bucks about the 1st 
of December, that the laoabs may not begin to come be- 
fore May, when sheep may tuually go to pasture, though 
they should still have a daily feed of grain, and return to 
their sheds in stormy weatlier. In the more northern 
sections of our country, and with the coarser wooled 
B^eep, it may be advisable to provids far earlier lambs — 
as early as March or the last of February— as the season 
id too short to prepare them for market, or to allow them 
time for growth sufficient to endure well the second win- 
ter, when coming after grass. 

We believe it is a settled fact that sheep do best in well 
ventilated bams, or half-open sheds, and with the run of 
small yards in the mild or clear weather of winter. Pro- 
vision must be made fer feeding racks for hay and grain 
under shelter, as sheep have a great aversion to water- 
soaked grain or fodder. In fact, the dryer their food tlie 
better it suits them ; they prefer to take their water sepa- 
rate, and it should be brought where they can have con- 
venient access to it, if not at all times, yet as often as 
twice a day at leasL When it is supplied in Iheir yards, 
they will drink frequently, though but a small quantity at 
a time. 



Our readers may remember statements of injury to 
sheep from feeding grain to ewes, especially in ila effects 
upon the lambs — a great mortality prevailing among them 
ut an early age. Iiftlecd, every spring we see in the vaii- 
ous farm papers, inquiries in regard to the subject from 
those who have suffered losses in this way. But an ex- 
amination of the whole facts in many cases, shows tliat 
feeding grain is not the primary cause, but rather late and 
ill-judged feeding to previously ill-fed and low conditioned 
sheep. The flock were in quite indifferent order wlien 
they came to the yards in winter, and from want of'atton- 
tion to proper feeding and shelter, became still lower iu 
flesh with the advance of the season. At last, tlie owner 
wakes up to the fact, and thinks he must do something to 
bring them on or he shall lose all his lambs and a part of 
his old sheep be«de. So as late, perhaps, as the middle 
of February or fii-st of March he begins to give grain, and, 
to have it " do some good," gives a pint of oats per day 
or more ; at any rate, more than the sheep can bear in 
their low condition. A sudden increase in flesh ia the 
consequence, accompanied with derangement of the ani- 
mal system, which results in difficult lal)or3 at lambing, 
fever and loss of milk in the ewe, and t]\e death of iha 
lamb from want of suitable nourishment. 

No such result would occur with sheep kept at all times 
in good condition. No matter what grain ia fed, if given 
regularly, as needed, through the winter, no ill effect can 
follow. On the contrary, to get the best and healthiest 
lambs it is always advisable to keep up Uie condition of 
sheep, either by feeding plenty of good hay or sufficient 
grain and straw to effect that object. If hay is fed a part 
of the day and straw the remainder, some grain must be 
added to make up the deficiency. Roots may be used for 
this purpose with good economy in the milder weather of 
winter. 

Another important point in wintering sheep, is to divide 
the flocks according to age and condition. Those which 
are less thrifty cannot thrive when kept with a large flock 
of hardy sheep which have good appetites, while the 
poorer animals are less inclined to eat and more particular 
in their selection of food. Put by themselves, they cim 
be favored and induced to eat more freely so as to go f(v- 
ward rather than backward in condition. This point id 
never neglected by those successful in sheep management, 
always securing large fleeces, and seldom losing sheep or 
lambs by disease. 

To close we may add another hint, and that not one ol 
minor importance. To winter sheep successfully it must 
be done under tlie eye of the owner, or one equally inter- 
ested, and they must give due attention to the daily wauts 
of the flock. In mild, damp weather, sheep consume 
sparingly, compared with cold dry weatlier, and the sup- 
ply needs to be proportioned to their wants or great n aate 
will be made. If any sheep seems ailing, an immediate 
inquiry should be had as to the cause and a remedy pro 
vided. Only one with an interest in the flock will attend 
to all these things. 

I^y According to a recent visitor at Woodbum Farm, 
the estate of R. A. Alexander, Esq., in Woodford Co., 
Ky., — ^his place and stock now include 3,400 adres of laud, 
worth $100 per acre, 300 horses, 250 cattle, and 600 
sheep. No estimate is given of the value of the live 
stock, but the Country GsKTLniAN will probably be pafe 
iu the assertion that no equal number of animals of which 
the average value per head was so large, has ever bocn 
congregated on any one estate in this, if in any othcc 
country. 
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[For the Coontry Gentleman and CulUrator.! 

DWARF BROO M CX)RN. 

Messrs. Tuokxr k Son — I noticed In one of jour con- 
tcnipoi-ariee, aii wtide commending pretty highly as anew 
tiling under tlie sun, Dwarf Bi*oom Com,^ and also an 
advertisement of seed at a pretty good price. I propose 
Betting forth a few of the peculiarities of this variety, that 
your readers who may be unacqiiainted therewith, may 
form an ophiion of its merits. It is no new thing in this 
region, nor is it by many very highly esteemed, although 
some prefer it to the old vai icty. It is short jointed, and 
is encased by the foot-stalks of the leaves from the bottom 
to the top, save where the seed ends of the brush stick out. 
It docs not grow more tlian three feet in height, and will 
tlierefore admit of close planting. The brush is long and 
fine, and is very nearly of a thickness tliroughout It 
necdd no bending over to keep the brush straight, as the 
fout-stalks of the leaves keep the brush upright. 

The brush being long, slim, and of a thickness, prevents 
thai beautiful elasticity in a broom so pleasant to the 
sweeper. The stalk of the brush is much harder than in 
Uie old variety, and does not work so well in the manu- 
factm-ing. There may be various opinions of these evils, 
but there can be but one about the trouble and labor of 
getting the leaf from the brush. It is impossible to tell 
where the upper joint is when cutting the brush from the 
stalk, and to be certain that you are not cutting it too 
too shni't, you are certain in getting it too long ; that is, 
you cut below the joint, and tlien the trouble commences. 
T\iQ leaf sheath must be taken from the stalk of the brush, 
or it will not cure, but become mouldy, and you must pick 
it off a piece at a time. One of ray neighbors actually 
picked his finger nails off last fall, and he did not plant 
tlie "dwarf" this season, l. j. t. LatnbertvilU^ N. J. 

[fw the CountiT Gentleman and Cnltivator.j 

How to Bleach Broom Com. 

Make a tight box of boards. Four feci wide, four feet 
high, and eight feet long, is a convenient size. The top 
kxtard on tlie front side and three-fourths of the cover, 
should be on hinges for convenience of putting in and tak- 
ing out brush, A false bottom of narrow boards should be 
put in, fifteen indies from the ground ; the boards left 
three-fourths of an inch apart 

Tlie brush, after being thoroughly wet by dipping in 
water, is placed on end, on the false bottom, and sufficient- 
ly loose for the smoke to find its way through. The brim- 
stone is burned in the vacant space underneath the false 
bottom. It is usually introduced through a sliding door 
in the bottom front board. The part of the false bottom 
immediately over the brimstone, should be lined with 
sheet iron. Brimstone can be bunied by sprinkling pow- 
dered stone on paper. About one- fourth of a pound to a 
blench, is sufficient for a box of the nze described. 
Hatfield, Nov. «. laW. E. QaAvm 

[For the Country Gentlenum and CulUrator.] 
HOW I SA VED M Y PLUMS. 

In common with other plum tree owners, for a number 
of years past, I have failed to mature any fruit of this 
kind, until wiUiin the two last seasons. In the spring of 
1859 I prepared the wash recommended by the New- York 
Observer, composed of whale oil soap, sulphur, lime and 
tobacco water. Within two days after making the appli- 
cation of this villainous compound., there came a shower, 
and according to directions I applied the wash again, mak- 
ing it only of the whale oil soap. Another rain occurring 
within a few days, I watched to see if the curculio would 
again attack the young fruit, and found them at it, detect- 
ing one in the very set. I again gave tlie young fruit a 
syringing with the soap suds, which stopped further ag- 
gression on the part of the little Turk." The result 
was a heavy cnip of IVuit, oven to the breaking of the 
limln of my tree.'', whilo n»y neighbors, who had lot iheij 
fruit lake caie of itself had none. 



I might have added that in the spring of 1868« In ex- 
perimenting with gas tar and coarse salt, I nearly killcrtl a 
fine tree, it- losing all its leaves. 

This last reason, having satined myself the year pre- 
vious that tlie tobacco and sulphur might with safetj be 
omitted, and finding that the curculio had commenced 
their operations, I again prepared ray solution of soap and 
water, and also of lime water. In pouring the lime water 
off the lime, I carelessly let some of the lime nin oat, so 
that the foliage and fruit after the application had ratlier 
a whitewashed appearance. This was the only appliattion 
needed or given. The curculio did not again molest mj 
plums, although they attacked my pears and grapes. Now 
why the one application was suffident, although we had 
frequent rains, I cannot state, unless tlie whitewash held 
the soap on the fruiL Be that as it may, I know that I 
had a fine crop of plums, l. j. t. Lamhertville^ If. J, 



[For the Country Gentleman and CnltiTator.] 

How to Qtow Cauliflowers and Cape Broccoli 

Mkssrs. L. Tucker & Son — I send you my experience 
in growing cauliflowers, broccoli and cabbage, which may 
be of use to some of the readers of the Co. Gkjit. , 

Many farmers say they cannot grow cauliflowers and 
Cape Broccoli. I will give you my way, as I have not 
failed to grow a good crop for twenty years on a sandy, 
gravelly soil, giving them the same cultivation that I do 
my cabbage. About the first of May I sow the large Eng- 
lish cauliflower seed in the bed previously prepared, to- 
gether with my brocooli and cabbage. When the plants 
are about three or four inches high I transplant out into 
my grounds prepared for broccoli and cabbage. In setting 
I water immediately with liquid guano, or in case I have 
no guano I take about half a bushel of hen manure and 
put it in a barrel and fill up with soap suds after washing, 
and dish slops, giving each plant about half a pint each. I 
sdr the earth arouud the plants at least once a week, giving 
each about one gill of the liquid as prepared. As soon as 
the cauliflowers and broccoli begin to show headu I draw 
the leaves from the opposite sides of the plant, crossing 
and tucking one over the other so as to make them fast 
This covers the heads from the hoi sun, and blanches them 
so that they are much more delicate and tender than when 
left to grow natural. I had them the present season eariy 
in August weigliiug from six to nine pounds when divest- 
ed of the leaves. By the bye I get my seed from either 
of the Messrs. Thorbums at Albany, or at No. 16 John-st, 
New. York, of J. M. Thorbura k Co., as I consider theirs the 
most reliable, tnie to their kind, and have never failed to 
germiimte. G. Trowbridox. Camden^ N, Y, 



[For the Gonntrr Ckntleman and Otiltlvater.] 
Todd's Toting Farmer's Manual 

Messrs. Tuckrrs — I have at last given the "Toung 
Farmer's Manual,** by S. Edwards Todd, a pretty thorough 
perusal, and I think it the best book for the young fanner 
I have met with, and am satisfied thousands could learn 
enough from it to be worth far more than the price 
hundreds of the books. Could I have obtained such a 
book forty years ago, and taken the advice contained in it, 
it would liave been worth a great deal to me. I think we 
have nothing like it in all the agricultural libraries that I 
have seen. It treats of the mechanical part of farming, 
and it ought to be in the hands of every farmer. Fanners 
should put it in the hands of their sons and hired men, 
that they may learn to put edge tools in order, and tohan- 
die them with skill There is a short chapter in it on 
Draining, which is practical, and of great value to farmers 
commencing draining. Every farmer ought to have a copy 
of the Toung Farmer's Manual — the oldest can learn 
something from it. John Johnston. Near Geneva^ If . Y, 



Largk Litter. — You gave an account, some time ago. 
of a valuable sow. I have a sow that brought her second 
litter alxHit 5 weeks ago. I gold 12 fine pigs, four weeka 
old, aitd have three good onCH and one runt left. SixU^en 
pigs in all. I think that 1^ duiiig pretty well. H. a P. 
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^TThe Lectures on Agricultural Clieroistrj de- 
livered in December last before the Smitliflonian Institution 
at Waaliington, bj Prof S. W. Johnson of Yale College, 
have been published in pamphlet form. Bringing much 
Bound common sense to the task of elucidating scientific 
truths, Prof. J. is known bjr those familiar with his pre- 
vious writings, for a style precise in language and clear in 
illustration, while he is eminently cautious in limiting, or 

geueraliadjig, as the case may be, the conclusions to which 
e arrives. 

'* The great practical lessons,** he remarks for instance, 
with regard to the use of manures, as " taught by expe- 
rience and confirmed by science, are, save all refuse which 
eontaine any of the eUnunU of vegetation ; appltf abun- 
dantly the mixed ingreditnU of the dung ana eompoet 
heapt. As concerns commercial and saline manures, such 
as ^piano, salt, plaster, lime, &c., experiment wiih them 
repeatedly and accurately on the small ecale^ w as to 
learn tehat the crops say eUwut their value. Where phos- 
phates liave been heavily applied, it is probable that am- 
monia or nitrogenous manores, or perhaps lime or potash, 
may next exert the most beneficial action, and vice versa. 
Be snre of enough^ not only as regards the quantities, but 
also the kinds of matters applied. • • • The recent 
progresB of knowledge, thanks to the scientific farmers and 
agritfultaral philosophers of England, Germany, and France, 
demands a series of chapters on manures that are as yet 
unwritten, but, when rightly produced, will be alike novel, 
interesting, and useful to the true American farmer, who 
cultivates with equal assiduity the * soil and the mind.* ** 
•We trust that Pft>f. Johnson himself will give to the 
world ere long, the results of his own labors in this field. 
The want he has perceived is one which he is peculiariy 
qualified to supply. 



t^Tbe Editor of the American Short-Horn Herd 
Book, Lewis F. Allen, Esq., of Black Rock, has issued 
the Prospectus of his Fifth Volume — designing it to appear 
at the expiration of about two years from the publication 
of the Fourth, in May, 1859. 

Our American cattle herds,** remarked Mr. A. in the 
preface to his last volume, " are as firmly fixed- an element 
of agricultural production and wealth here, as are those of 
the English, ScoCch-or Irish farmers, and it will be our own 
fault only if we suflfbr soch an important branch of our 
domestic industry to deteriorate or fail.** 

This Is a statement which b just as true now as when it 
waff written, and of probably still wider application. We 
quote it — although not referred to in any way in Mr. Al- 
Allen*s Prospectus, because, as our breeders begin to ap- 
proach more neariy the English standard, and consequently 
to import less from Great Britain, — the agricultural public, 
no longer or far less frequently called upon to stare over 
immense prices for new-comers, may carelessly fall into 
the opinion that therefore Short-Horns have had their 
day,** — and some breeders of them consequently become 
negligent in registering then* pedigrees. 

On the contrary, we can but think the evidences of the 
value to the country of our improved herdit, never more 
numerous than they are at the present moment, and the 
fact of fewer importations is far less owing to any lack of 
interest in farther advancement, than because as just inti- 
mated, we have reached a point where we can afford to 
direct our attention to breeding at home, instead of to 
purchases abroad. The Fourth volume of the American 
Herd Book, with its neariy three thousand pedigrees, will 
probably now be followed by as many more, of animals 
almost wholly bred upon our own soil ; and while it is 
sooroeiy necessary to warn our breeders generally of the 
importance of placing the pedigrees of their stock on re- 



cord, beyond the reach of loss or error, we may take the 
opportunity now afforded to suggest to fam^ers tliat with 
the wider diffusion bf better blood among us, there will 
every day be less and leas excuse for those who fail to 
contribute their share toward rendering each generation 
of the live stock of the country more valuable than tlie 
one which preceded it. 

$5,000 Spent in Dkaining a Farm.— T. G. Maxwell k 
Brother of Geneva, to whom were awarded the first 
premium of the State Ag. Society in 1849, have laid over 
fifiy mites of drain tile at an aggregate cost of $5,000. 
Their farm is a gravel and day loam, in some parts hard 
clay subsoil ; and the work has been principally done by 
hand. In the last 80 acres, on which this premium was 
awarded, the cost of digging was reduced from 34 to 80 
cents, by using a common plow for opening the drains at 
first, and afterward a subsoil plow to loosen the earth. In 
regard to the amount invested in this improvement they 
say in tlieir statement: *^ $5,000 would seeing to be a very 
large expenditure — ^but our lands are greatly improved in 
tilth and friability, and our crops are increased both in 
quality and quantity ; hence we are thus far well satisfied 
with tiie investment** So is every one who drains heavy 
soils with proper thoroughness and judgment 

Prices of Farm Products in China. — The London 
Gardener^s Chronicle furnishes us the tariff of prices paid 
for the supplies furnished the allied armies of England 
and France by the Chinese contractors. We have changed 
the currency from the English into our dollars and cents. 
It says : " Bullocks are divided into three classes. The 
first weigh about 500 lbs., and cost $25 per head ; the 
second, weighing about 400 lbs., are fixed at $20; the 
third, about 800 lbs., are $15 each. Sheep of all sizes 
cost $3 per head. Beef and mutton are also sold by re- 
tail, the first at 6 cents, the second at 8 cents per pound. 
Tea is 29c., sugar 8c., and flour 5c. per lb. Onions, tur- 
nips, and pumpkins, 5 lbs. for 1 cent; fowls 18c., and 
ducks 41c each. The finest grapes may be had in abun- 
dance at 6c. per lb. ; the largest peaches at 2c each. 
Watermelons — moft refreshing of fruits and large enough 
for a dozen, — cost 10c. each. Ice in large blocks of 25 
lbs., pure and clear as the finest Wenliam Lake, is sold 
for 12c. a block. There is any quantity of forage of every 
description — hay, millet stalk, green grass, paddy, peas, 
beans, and Indian com. Coal costs Ic. and charcoal 2c 
a pound. Coolies receive 24c. per day per man. Sup- 
plies of every description are abundant and eifcellent 
The mutton is fat and well flavored, and no finer grapes 
or peaches are grown than those which now come to 
Tien-tsin market A favorite fruit with the Chinaman is 
the classic Lotos, in shape like a small melon ; [what can 
this be *] it is full of stoneless kernels, sweet and pleasant 
to the palate. Oflen and often have I eaten them without 
experiencing the dreamy sensations they are said to pro- 
duce. 



Matchino Horses. — S. K. Stow, in a report on horses, 
m the last State Transactions, suggests that in matching 
horses it is far more important to select those of like 
qualities in gait, speed, and action, tlian to make looks the 
criterion. He says: *^A man explores the country for 
a hundred miles in circuit in search of a horse to match 
one he already owns, and imagines he has got a good 
match when he has found one merely of like size and 
color. No such thing ; he has only spoiled both. If dis- 
similar in the qualities which constitute a match, by uniting 
them together in service, he diminishes instead of increas- 
ing their value, since each will be forced into the vices of 
the other.** This fact is too often disregarded. 

fgr We noticed a number of weeks ago the Hereford 
purchases lately made at English sales on acconnt of Frki>. 
Wm. Stone, Esq , of GuelpK C. W. The Mark Lane Ex- 
press mentions their departure for their Canadian destina- 
tion as follows:—" On the 24th the steamer Anglo-Saxon 
sailed from Liverpool with one of the largest and most 
choice selection of these animals><w« have cfw known 
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leave our pliores at one time. They were purchased at the 
recent sale of Lord Bateman's hei-d by Mr. J. J. Sfone of 
London, for his brotlier, Mr. F. W. Stone of Moreton 
Lodge, Guelph, Canada West, who has long been a very 
successful breeder of Sliort-IIorn cattle and Ck>tswold sheep ; 
but uo>v having added another farm to his estate, he h 
about to commence breeding Herefords." 



The Yalk Agricultural Lkcture Course for Febni- 
ary, 1861 — as already announced in our columns — will be 
similar to that conducted during the corresponding month 
the pa.«t year i and we may repeat now, what we have said 
before, that it is difficult to imagine how any young far- 
mer can spend a month to better advantage — or^ at least, 
in the midst of greater opportunities for adding to his 
stock of information — than at New-Haven for the four 
weeks included in the prosposed programme. The Lec- 
ture fees are but a trifle, and the personal expenses during 
that time need not be extravagant ; while the opportuni- 
ties afforded for mutual discussion, aside from the Lec- 
tures themselves, constitute a most attractive and useful 
feature. 

Full programmes of the course will soon be issued. At 
present it is sufficient to mention that the following gen- 
tleman have agreed to be present and take part in the 
proceedings of the month : — Messrs. Wilder, Grant, Bariy 
and Pai-sOus on Pomology and kindred subjects ; Quincy, 
Bartlett, French and Tucker on Farm Crops, Manures, 
&c. ; Sillimon, Johnson, Eaton and Dadd on Science; 
Morris, Howard and Dickinson, on Domestic Animals. 
Moreover, during th^ last week a course of four lectures 
will be given on the subjugation and education of the 
horse, accompanied with demonstrations upon the living 
animal. Tht* Coui*se commences Feb. 5th, and continues 
through the month. Programmes containing full particu- 
lars may be obtained on application to Prof. John A. Por- 
TKR, New-Haven, VL 

5J^" At the annual meeting of the Susquehanna Valley 
Agricultural Society, held Dec. 8th at Unaidilla, the follow- 
ing persons were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President— Tra E. Shkrman, Sidney. 

Vice-lVe.-^identa— LewU S. Peck, J. J. Rogers, Unadilla; Qeorge 8. 
Bidwtll, Rjilph Dewey. Sidney. 

Trf.isnrer— Clark J. Hayes, Unadilla, 

Secretary— Hohert W. Courtney, Sidney. 

Dhictors— William J. HuKhston, Sidney; Samuel ChaflSn, Unadilla. 
S. O. Cone, John Hough, Abner Johnston, and W. T. Hodges, bold 
over. 

Note from the Secretary. — Mkssrs. Tuckkr & Son . 
As you like to "make a note of" premium crops, I have 
one that you may " put upon record " as the best reported 
in the Susquohaima Valley, and excelled by few in any 
other valley of our State. Mr. Abner Johnston of Sid- 
ney Plains, raised 81| weighed buahels of winter wheat 
on two acres of land, the past season. The land was free 
from trees or stumps. Summer fallowed in the summer 
of 1859, by plowing early and turning under with the sod 
a heavy coat of barn-yard manure and thoroughly mixing, 
and sowing the last of August. B. w. c. 

To Che Dairy of our fnend Mr. C. S. Mack of 
Lockport, we are indebted for an extraordinorily nice new 
Sack Chbisk, — ^although so new, very rich, and manifest- 
ing such evident skill in the manufacture as to meet with 
high commendation from all who have tasted it. To the 
orchard of Mr. Juriam Winnk of Bethlehem, for an as- 
sorted barrel of fine Apples, including handsome speci- 
mens of several favorite varieties ; and to the kindness of 
the same gentleman, for a noble Wild Turkey received 
by him from friends in Canada, and of the merits of whicli 
we shall be able to speak still more understandingly after 
our Christmas Dinner for 1860 shall have been numbered 
among the events of the past. 

I^C. S. Wainwrtght, Esq., of DucbesB Co., so 
widely known as one of our leading breeders of Devon 
cattle, bavins^ a heifer which would not breed, has been 
feeding her for beef for some time past She is particu- 
larly refcn ed to in John Johnston's letter in another col- 
umn where his opinion of her merits will be found ex- 



pressed at some length. We learn through ttie cohimofl 
of the N. Y. Tribune that she has just been sold for the 
price referred to by Mr. J. ($150,) to a New- York butcher, 
who seems to be very fortunate in picking up nice beef, 
as he has also just purchased 27 four year old fat grade 
Short-Horn Steers averaging about 1,750 lbs. eadi, from 
our friend Jamks 0. Sheldon, Esq., White Springs Farm, 
Geneva, likewi.se intended for Holiday consumption by 
city epicures. We should like to have bespoken a joint 
from each lot, in order to test in a private way on tlie 
French system the comparative merits of the two breeds 
in the quality of the beef they produce. 

The Canada Bushel. — By an act of Parliament the 
weight of a standard bushel of the different kinds of grain, 
seed, roots, &c., in Canada is fixed as follows: 

Wheat, Sixty pounds. 

Indiiin Corn. FIfty-Mx pounds. 

Kye Fifty-six poanda. 

Peas, Sixty pounds. 

Barley, Forty vijrht pounds. 

Oats, Thirty-four pounda. ■ 

Beans, Sixty pounds. 

Clover seed Sfxty pounds. 

Timothy seed, Forty-ei^ht pounds. 

Bucltwiieat, Forty-eight pounds. 

Potatoes. Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips. 

Beets and Onions, Sixty pounds. 

Flax seed Fifty pounds. 

Hemp seed Fortv-feur pounds. 

Blue-grass seed, Fourteen pounds. 

Castor beans. Forty pounds. 

Salt, Filty-sTx pounds. 

Dried Apples, Twenty -two poondsi 

Dri»:d Peaches, Thirty -three pounds. 

Malt, Thlrty suc pounds. 

The Qdee.ns Co. Ag. Society — Premium Crops. — ^The 
Annual Meeting of the Queens County Ag. Society was held 
last week Monday at the Court House, Hempstead. We are 
indebted to Mr. Secretary Harold for an account of the 
proceedings. The following Premhim Crops are worth 
"making a note of." Avoiding minute fractions, 167 
weighed bushels winter wheat were produced upon 4 l-5th 
acres of land, by John Conn, farmer to A. McDonald, 
Esq., Flushing, eight large fruit trees standing in the lot 
and lessening the crop materially. The premium crop of 
potatoes, (Mercers,) was at the rate of 858 bushels per 
acre, taken by Geo. R. Underbill, Oyster Bay. The best 
crop of Onions, a fraction over an acre, yielding about at 
the rate of 1,000 bushels per acre, was gro^vn by Daniel 
Smith of Oyster Bay. One or two garden crops we re- 
serve for a future note. The following officers were elec- 
ted for the ensuing year :— 

President— Daniel K. Yoongs, Oyster Bay. 
Vice President— Robert Willetts, Flu/ihinf. 
Secretary and Tre.asurer— Jolm Harold, Hempstead. 
Directors— for three year»-Il. E. Thome and Rich'd McGormlek. 

List of Members of the Ohio Stote Board of Ag- 
riculture as just chosen for 1861 : 

President— Darwin E. Gardnrb,* Toledo, Lucas Co. 

Rec. Secretary- Wni. Dewitt,' Cleveland, 
Treasurer— C. W. Potwin • ZanesvUle. 
N. 8. Townshend, Avon, Lorain Co. 

S, C, Jones, Delaware, Delaware Co. 
^ enry R. Perkins, Wairen. Trumbull Co. 
James M. Trimble, Hlllsboro, Highland Co. 
David Taylor.t Columbus. 
John Reber. Lancaster, Fairfield Co. 
John M. Milllken.* Hamlltorf, Bulfer Co. 
Cor. Secretary— John H. Klippart,* Columbus, Ohio. 
The election of members and officers took place Dec. 6 
— those marked * were re-elected, the one marked f is a 
new member, the others hold over until Dec, 1861. 

TnoROUGH-BRED Stock FOR Mississippt.— Hon. J. Alex. 
Ventress of Woodville, Wilkinson Co., Miss., has recent- 
ly purchased from P. B. Tylkr, Esq., Springfield, Mass., 
the thorough-bred Devon bull ".Albert 8d," and a 
thorough-bred African buck. Also, from D. B. Logan, 
Esq., Morrirtown, N. J., three thorough-bred Tartar sheep 
(one buck and two ewes.) This stock has been shipped 
to his plantation in Mississippi. 

Alsikk Cloter.— In answer to several inquirers, and 
as will be noticed from his advertisements in another col- 
umn, R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water St, New-York, has 
Alsike Clover seed for sale, as well as a large and valua- 
ble assortment of Seeds and Implements for Uie Farm or 
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rPor ibe Coonlry 0«iiUeaiaD and CidltralorJ 
WINTER CARE OF COLTS. 



Eds. Co. Gic!rr. — In tour isjme for Dec. 6th, H. C. D. 
iuqiiires how to winter hw coltis. Not claiming to be *' one 
of U»e best horse misers," perliaps tou will think it pre- 
suming; on my part to give my experience ou the euhject ; 
but perliaps it may be of pome benefit to some one ; in 
the incanlirac I hope thnt this will not prevent others from 
giving their experience, for which I shall look with a good 
decree of interest. 

Kur two colts I would prefer a building 24 feet square, 
with an curtli- floor ; then put 6 inches or more of spent 
ton or sawdust on for absorbing the urine; fit a feeding 
box on one ^iJe, and with a small yard attached, you have 
a fine place for them. 

Tiien for feed give fine hay if early cut, or if of second 
growth, all the bettor ; and, if possible, for grain I would 
advise H. C. D. to get some oil cake meal a5»d wheat bran, 
or sliipstufT:*, or i<horts, as some call them ; and give them 
a pint or qmu-t of oil cake meal, and from 2 to 4 quarts of 
brnn mixed to each per day, and your colts will be as play- 
ful as kittens, and in fine order next spring. If the above 
cannot be had, give 2 qiuirts of sweet apples, or sweet and 
sour mixed if you have them, and one or two quarts of 
oats each per day, and I think you will have fine colts. 

If ii. C. D. cannot give as much room as mentioned 
above, 12 feet square will do. It may be necessary to have 
separate feeding boxes, and to tie your colu up when feed- 
ing gr-ain. If you do not get better advice, plc;e5e try the 
above and report progress. Your stable may be roughly 
made of board'*, and covered with •poles and straw if no 
better can be had. Jonathan Talcott. /?o»/»r. Dee. 7. 



KEYSTONE COimSTALK CUTTER AND 
Oli I 2^T ID E Ii. 
Kcjrstone Fodder Caiiery 
Hide Roller CutlerSy 
Corn BhcUers. for Hand and Power, 
flajr Presses, ibc.« 
8n!fl at wholesnle and retaU by GRIFFINO BROTHER k CO. 



Dec. 20 -wmni2t. 



D Courtlandt St.. Noir-York Citj. 



THE CHEAPEST AGUICULTURAL PAPER 
IN THE WORLD IS 
THE O-EIsrESEE E^AJRMEIi I 
ONI^Y 50 CENTS A TBAU. 

Pnblishrd in one of the best wheat and fruit districts in the country, 
with luiixlrcils of (rood prarlical corrrspondents in every soction of 
of the United States and Canada, it contains information of much in- 
terest Hn«i value to every farmer and fruit-BTower. Send for a copy 
and cxainme it. Specimen copies sent free to all applicants. Address 

Dec. ar-wllmlt JOSEPH BARKIS. Rochester, N. Y. 



Ererybody diould hare a Copy ! 

RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

FOR IftGl. 

The Sixth Annnalnnmher of the RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY is now ready. Amons its cooteuts are 

'^TnirjfAKMBR'S KITCHEN GARDEN. 2 Blustratlona. 

SHADE AND OUNAMXNTAL TREKP, 8 illustration?. 

MANAGEMENT OK WINDOW PLANTS, 14 ilhiHtniUon& 

CULTIVATIO.N OF KVKKLASTING FLOWERS. 

ORNAMENTAL HEDGTi^ 1 illustraUon. 

SL'LFHER FOR MILDKW ON THE (iRAPE, 3 lUustrations. 

RURAL ARrHITEOTirRE. 31 lllustraiions. 

ORNAMENTAL FOL'NTAIN."*, 3 illustrations. 

CONCTR L OTION OF GATE8. 10 iUustraUous. 

CULTIVATION OF THE PEAR. 

HARROWS AND HARROWING. Z illustrations. 
It eoDtains 130 pa«e^ and b beaut ifuUy illustrated. 
No Fanner or Fruit grower should be without a copy. 

0!iI«T>TWKNTT-FIVB CBHTS* 

It is sent by return maiU postage free, on the receipt of 3$ cents iu 
psstase stamps Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Publisher of the Gknes>ek Fasmck. Rochester. N. T. 

fWThf fire preriojis volumps (1B56-7-S-9 and '60) will be sent to 
toy addrtss. postage paid, for $1.00. Dec 27— wltmlt 



BO O K SI GOOD BOOKS'.: 
HORSBMBlff READ. 

The secret art of bresking. tsmtne. and trslnlnc wfld sad Ttdons 

Borises: and American Horse Doctor. Price 25 cents. ^ 

WOMEN READ.-Applegate's Cook and Receipt Book— the best 
book erer paMishe<l. Price 20 cents. _ , . ^, , 

BOYS AND GIRI^ READ.-Anplegate'a Books of Dlalogaes and 
P*^^P^uneqaalled in merit. Price 20 cents. 

Sinrle conk-* sent by mail on r?reipt of I'.i.- price, by 

ABXKR APPLKGATE, Ptd.lM.er. 

I>ec. r-Tv3tmlk Siiuioa, Pa. 



Now RluoT—SlbKle Copies sent by ■aall. postpaid for Twenty-Fire 

Cents— One dosen copies, postpaid, for Two Dollars. Aicents wanted. 

1861 ™^ ^S"^*^^^ 1861 

REGISTER OF RCRAI. AFFAIRS. 

THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractire and useful Work It 
now ready. TERMS-as heretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid. 
TwKHTT-FfYK CKirrs ; ONE DOZEN COPIES* postpaid, TwoDollaio; 
ON* IirNDUKD COl'IEB, Firriuuf Dou^ar?, and larger qusntiUes 
at a fartiier re<iuction. 

PARTI \L ABSTRACT OF COVTEXTS. 
Amcnir ntlirr valtmhie cliaiiterB, the Amxcal Rkgistkk for 1861 will 
contain the following :— 

1. WORKING MEN'S COTTAGKS-Seventecn EngraTings. 
1. Iiupurtaul Advantaces of tlieir hj-tcUon. 

5. D'-,icn for a f<:ftri,rr of tlie SniHlIt-st Size. 

8. Df'ijm for a Cott.ixc on a Sfmiewhat Larger Scale. 

4. lU'5i::ii Ti.r a (N'ttuee of bflterrl.Tssor for • small Farm House. 
i. Df.aijrn for a Ronsewlmt racre costly Cottage. 

6. A Di^a^'ii l>y U U. Vaik. 

7. A Dt siw by J. M. Wade, with modifications 
IL LAYING Orr GROUNDS-Fire Engravings. 

1. Pian of a Vill/icf Half Acre (iardcn. 

3. SiitiiiU* lull Graireful A rraugeinent of Pleasure Grounds. 

5. Ln5 ont n We)«tem Fann. 

m. PRI'NING AND TRAINING ROSES-Eleven EngraTingc 
1. Trt-e R .^es ; two modes with Ggures. 
1 Wpfplii;; l{«»sea. 

8. Pillar Roses. 

IV. NEW FKUITS AND PO.MOLOGICAL NOTICES-Twenty-one 

EnsravirifW. 

1. Basket of Plums— Descrlntinns and Figures of l.i newer Sorts. 
S. Note." on Strawberries- Itesalts of the Farther Experience of 

the Veiir. 
8. Pninjna Dirarf Peara. 

4. Arcnratc Portrait of a Dwarf Pear Tree In Bearing. 

5. How to Obtain Fruit In New Places. 

T. STUrCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS-Ten Eh- 

L Const niriion and AlanageroeDt of flie Cold Pit. 

2. Tlic t'ortS'^rvHtive PiL 
8. Wnrd's Ciges. 

4, 1 lie U huh w Ca.^ and Aqnarium. 

5, Traiinlncent Paint for Glass. 

VI DOMESTIC POULTRY-Thkty tfcree EngraTings. 
1. (»risin of DnpK stic Fowls. 
% Dt?cHptioii? at Length of the Differsnt Breeds. 
8. Manapt-iiK nt of Ponltry. 
4. Five IVsipns for Poultry Houses, 
fi. Nests, PtiK^, Coops, Feeding Hoppers. Ac 

6, I)i!«en?es of Poultry. 

VIL WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION — Twenty one En- 

grrtvincs. 

1. Gen'-ral Rules for their Prevention and Extirpation. 
1. Anrmal and IJioiiiiial Weeds. 
8. Siniijle Perennial Weeds. 

4. Creei-ing Ptrt-nnial Weeds. 

5. Noxio'.is and Intruding Shrubs. 

Vin. FILTKKS. AND FILTERING CISTERNS-Rve Engravin» 
1. Confti uction of Portable Filters. 
S. Aimther Plan for the Snme. 
8. Filters atUiciied to the Cistern, 
IX. AGRICULTURAL NOTF:a 
X. HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
XL RURAL MISCELLANY. 
XIL DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Ac, Ae. 
Xin. ADVERTISEMENT 

This, preceedcd by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal. 
culatii»ns, f<ii-Tn'« a bor.k which is certainly clieap at its retail i>rice, 
iTliile the Pnl iiNhers may especially call ntt»-nt!on to tlie pitliy and ap- 
pn.j.nate IlINlri FOR THE MONTH which appear upon the Calen- 
dar iiaees. as embracing in Uie most conci!»e form many valuable sug- 
gestions to the article on WOKKING MEN'S COTTACiK.* for the 
neat and useful De.*iKti it conf-iins— to thosw upon ROSFJJnnrI (IRFKN 
IKU'SE Structures for their beautiful Illustrations— to that nijon 
POCLTRV as the most complete chapter upon the subject yet i»re- 
sented in equal "pace, accompanied as it is Iiy so many Kntrraving*-- 
and to that upon ^^ EEDS and their Destruction, as prcsentinc just the 
infonnation wbich every Fanneriequires, with cuts by which he can 
compare ihc mn.«t cotuinon and troublesome of the?e intruders, and 
appropriate practical directions how to get rid of them. 

THE PrUM^^HERS. witli the view of rendering the circulation of 
the Anntai. RKt;iSTEH for 1«»5I. still wider and lanrer than that of any 
previous Number, are prepared, as above intimated, to otTcr tlicinoeit 
Mhernl Term* for 5t.<« introduction in nuantUle!". either to Asr<-fit*i, Ag- 
ricultural 8<M ietit^s. Nurserj men. Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or 
any others who take an intere.st in the dissemination of useful read- 
ing, and in the proujotion of Rural Improveujent. 
Address all orders or hiquiries to the publi.shers, 

LUTHER TUCKER A SON, 
Albast. N. Y. 



A YRSHIRES, ALDERNEY8 AND DEVONS.— 

Hiave some fine YOUNG BULIAHEIFERS and COWS for sale 
ALFRED M. TElDWELL, Madt^^on. 



at moderate r ncea. 
Dec. 20— wltm2t. 



Morris Co.. N. J. 



ALBANY TILE WORKS 
CoRNKR Clintox Atbsci akd Kkox Stkrkt. Albaht, N. T. 

The Subscribers, being the most extensive mannfactnrers of DRAIN- 
ING TILK m the L'niled States, have on han»l. in larrcor snmll quan- 
tities, for Land Dnihiing. ROUND. SOLE and HORSK SIIOE TILE. 
warrante«l superior to any made in tl.is country, hard-ljumed. and 
ON er one fuoj u: lenjfti;. Ordtis soiiciN d. Price Lis! .««-nt on aj j.l.rv 
t:..r C. A W. M<-CA.MMO.\. 

Jaa. &-wtf.--Feb l-intt Albany. N. V. 
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It is the extreme cheapness of this Journal, in propor- 
tion merely to the amount of matter it contains, to which 
we call attention, because in this respect, aside from the 
extent of its Correspondence and the number of its Illus- 
tTHtions, it has no rival we beliere in our periodical lite- 
rature, and because — such being the facts of the case with 
regard to The CuLTiVitTOit alone, — their force is greatly in- 
creased when eadi Club subscriber is also presented with 
a copy of the Annual Rkgisticb with its additional stores 
of information and engravings. When $6 is sent for 10 
copies of the Cultitator and Rbgistbb— each fiftt cents 
pays for a total of over fits hondbbd pages, embellished 
with nearly three hcndreo instruotive as well as orna- 
mental illustrations I 

Will not, then, every friend of Agricultural Improve- 
ment into whose bands this Number may oome, exert him- 
self somewhat, to place The Ccltiyator and Register 
for 1861 within the reach of as many as possible of his 
neighbors and associates ? To begin with. Five Dollars 
will pay for Ten Copiet of The Cultivator and Ttn of 
the Annual Register for 1861 — with an eleventh copy of 
each free for youreelf. And 

AS PR£lfIUMS FOR LARGER CLUBS we have made 
arrangements with B. K. Bliss, the well known Seedsman 
of Springfield, Kasj., to supply us with various assort- 
ments of 

FrOWER AlfD TEAETABIiE SEEDS, 

As put up by him fur mailing to all parts of the country 
for several years past; with unparalleled success and satis- 
faction to his numerous customers. The Assortments are : 

FI^OWER SEEDS. 
1. Twenty Choice Varietieti of Anouala. 
S. Twenty Choice Tarietlef of BlennUU and PerennliUa 
I. Ten Extra Pine Varieties of Annuab and Perennia li em bracinf 

many of the new and chofcest in cultivation. 
4. Five very Choice Varieties, selected Arom Prise Flowers of English 
. Pansies, Oerruan Carnation and Picotee Pinks. Verl>enas, Truf- 
faut's French Asters and Double Holyhocka, 
i. FiOeen very Select Varieties of Green House Seeds, 
f. One Hundred Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, In- 
cluding many new and choice varieties. 
7. Fifty do. do. do. 

VEGETABI.E SEEDS. 
1. Twenty Choice Varieties, Includinf those most in demand In every 
Garden, wiUi the exception of Peas. Beans and Cora, which can- 
not be sent by mail on account of their weight. 
9. Forty Ave Clwoice Varieties, indudhig a still wider assortment than 
that above named, and with the same exception as regards Beans. 
Peas and Corn. 

I. Collection to go by Express, eontaining a complete assortment of 
everything wanting In an ordinary garden. In quantity sufficient 
for a family of moderate sixe— for inst^uice, a quart each of four 
varieties of Peas to ripen in Mccesslon, and other seeds \n pro- 
portion. 

4. Collection to go by Express similar to No. 3, but on a larger scale 
throufdiout, and including about Sk>-bnty-pivb VAairrm! 

I. These different assortments may be recommended at 
judiciously selected, well put up, reliable in character of 
seed, and in . all respects worthy of confidence, and we will 
send Postpaid to the Agent from whom we receive TEN 
DOLLARS for Twenty copiet of tht Cultivator and Reg- 
ister for 18(^1 — either ONE of the following Assortments ; 
IVo. 1— Flower 8c«4b. 

]fo. S«~Flowar %9mim. 

No. S— Flower 6ce4a. 

If o. 4— Flower Seeds. 

No- l-VeteUble Seeia. 
n. The Agent sending THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
FirriKM Dollars, may select either of the above named 
assortments, and will receive in addition a Free copy of 
the CuLTiTATOft and Rioibtbs for himself. 



in. The Agent sendmg us FORTY SUBSCRIBERS 
and TwKMTT Dollars, will receive a Free Cupj of tho 
CuLTiTATOR and Rkoistbr for himself, and maj in ad- 
dition select any TWO of the above Assortments — or in 
place of the latter, either assortment 
No. T-Or Flower Seeds, or 

No. S^Or VeseUMe Seeds. 

IV. The Agent sending us FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
TwiNTT-FiTR Dollars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
CuLTiTATOR and Rkoistcr for himself, and in addition 
either of tlie following as he may select : 

Tbe FIraC FOUR Anortmenta of Flower Seeds; or any Me 
of them, tocether with either No. 5, or No. 7— 

Or, Any two of them, teielher witir No. S, of VecetsUMe 
Seeds— 

Or, No. 8, of FeseUble Seeds, writh either No. 1, 3, 3, or 4 
of Flower Seeds, as preferred. 

V. For SIXTY SUBSCRIBERS and Thirty Dollars, 
an extra copy of Cultivator and Register, together with 
either, 

AaaortmenC No. 6, of Flower Se e d s or 

Assortmeat No. 4, of VeceUble Seeds, as may be preferred. 

In any case where extra copies of the Cdltitator 
and Register are preferred, they, or Agricultural 
Books to an equivalent value will be substituted upon the 
request of the Agent , 

Mrmbrrs or Clubs may receive their papers at Differ- 
ent Poet-Offices. 

Subscribers in the BiUTisn Protinces will add 6 cents 
per copy to the above terms, to oover American postage 
to the lines. 

The Register Postage Free. — We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the Annual Register without 
charge to the subscriber. 

The Country Gentleman. — All who are desirous of re- 
ceiving a Weekly Journal, are reminded that the Country 
Gentleman is the only one exclusively devoted to the 
Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the Field, in the Gar- 
den and Orchard, and at the Fureside. obtaining 
the Premiums above offered, a subscription to the Coun- 
try Gentleman at $2 per year, will count the same as Four 
subscribers to The Cultitator, and the subscriber to the 
Co. Gent, will receive one copy of the Register..,^ 

The Country Gentleman and the Register — Terms 
TO Clubs : — ^Two Copies Co. Gent, and Register for $4 
— Five Copies of both for |9 — ^Ten Copies of both for 
$16.60. t^A Premium Copy of both the Country 
Gentleman and Register will be sent free to any one 
sending us a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this 
number the rate will be $1.66 for each Subscriber, and a 
free copy for each additional Ten. Subscribers in 

the British Provinces must in all cases add 25 Cents for 
each subscriber to oover the American postage to the 
lines. 

Specimen Copies of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Prospectuses — also, if desired, a copy 
of the Annual Register for u$e in canvassing for Sub- 
scribers. HT EVERY READER IS REQUESTED TO 
ACT AS AGENT. 

The Annual Register for 1861.— ^e Advertisement 
and Notices of this work in other parts of this paper. 
One Dozen Copies of the Register alone are sent post 
paid for TWO DOLLARS. Address, 

LUTHER TUCKER k SON, 
Albany, N. T. 

Albany, N. T., Jaw. 1, 1861. 
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HE GREAT DESIDERATUM IN 

RK APIKG AMD nOWINQ MACHI^OBS 
has at l«nieUi be«n nUaioed, tU : to render them nfe imtead of refy 

«kuiKemu5, as at pr<nirnL 

ThU improvement has hetn p e rfec te d and patented bf Cllsabcth 
Itf . :*iuitU. Uurliiiicton, N. J., and condiitii of a derfce for throwin* the 
ctittinic bar in and out of fear by mean* of the driyer'a ceat. Thtw, 
when the driver lakes his seat on the machine, his weiaht throvs it 
Into utT'.iT, and when he leaves his seat the machine is throirn out of 

Sr-ar. The patent covers the groand of opcratlnf bj oicans of the 
rlv^r ss^at. 

This circular Is issued thus early that all manufacturers may hare 
an opportunity of applying this improTeinent to their machines for 
next kumiuer'a nse. Address DILLWYN SMITH. 

Ock l«-w4Un2t. Burlington. N. J. 



Hundred and Sorenty tsro Pages and nearly NINE HUNDUED 
^ , INGRAVIN06I 

■R URAL AFFAIRa*'— Under this simple iind 

JCl; compreiiensive title, the Publlsbersof the AsaCAL nwun-KR 
hare just complrlcd anew edition of that work from the be^inninf, 
— cmbrAcini; tlie Ninnbers fi-om 1855 so 19W lnclu:«ive. in Two \ olumt?. 
muslin, full gilt, fine paper, and wide manHus, sold either separately 
or together, at One Dollar each, and fumisiuf a 

Complete Encyclopedia in ]lliniatnre« 

For every man with a Farm, a Garden or a Domestic Animal— for 
every Place which will grow a Flower or a Fruit Tree- for every Pur- 
chaser or Builder in the Country, and for every Household in the City, 
delighthu in representations or looking fdrwwd with hopes of Rural 
Life, embracing u:j(ler the head of 

I. Country Dwellingv, 

Fbarr-Two DicsiG.'es for Cottages. Farm Ilonses. and Villas, with Plans 
in many instances of several floors, and including under this bead 
alone. Ous Hundred and Twenty-aeven Kngravinga, 

U. Improving-, Planting, and Laying out Orovnds 
Several Ch.'pters will be fcund on these nnd kindred 8ubject^ with 
. BMiny full nnd practical details, illustrated with no less than Ninety- 
one Engravings. 

in. Fruit Cnltore. 

On thb Subject we hare not only Directions for CultiTatlon. but also 
concise and reliable Descriptions of the most VahiaMe sorts, with 
lists for diiferent parts of the Country.and One llmidred and Ninety- 
•eren Engravings. 

IV. Fanm and Farm Buildings. 

Under thb Department we bar© Mr. Thomas' admhiible PrI.ie Essay 

on Fann Man:tgement.Sugge3tionson L.-tyingOut Kiirin:*. withPlMns 
and Designs for Farm Structures, indwling Hams. Piggeries, Poultry 
Houses. Smoke Houses, Cisterns. Carriage Houses. Stables, Grana- 
ries, Sheep Houses. Wagon Houses, Ac., Ac, and Ninety Engravings. 

Y. Farm Implements. 

Here Descriptions more or le?a fiill with accompanying Remarks, are 
given of a wide variety of IroplemeoU^— especially those that are 
new and valuable. Eighty-eight Engraviogsi 

VI. Domestic Animals. 

The different Breeds are Illnstrated. and various Recipes and Direc- 
tions friven for the Treatment of their Diseases. Poultry Manage 
meut IS here included. Forty Engravingis. 

Vn. School Houses. 
A Chanter on this Subject includes Four Designs and Elchi En- 
gravings. 

VIII. Butter and Cheese Making. 

A Chapter npon the Dain; snd its Processes, will be found most rala- 
able and interestiug. Thirteen Eugraviusi. 

IX. Kitchen and Flower Garden. 

Articles on the Management of these portions of the Homestead 
Grounds are Diustrated with Twenty -seven KngravingiL 

X. Rook Work and Rustic Structures. 

Conservatories, Tinerles and Rustic Ornaments of Wood and Iron 
both for Outdoors and In doors, with Sixty-one Kngravinga. 

XI. The Apiary. 

A Chapter Is contributed under this head, by the Author of the ** Mys- 
teriM of Bee-Keeping"— with Eleven Engravings, 

Xn. Under Draining. 
ProbaUy the most concise and Complete Practical Emsj erer pub- 
lished on this mUiect^ Twenty -eight Engravings. 

Xm. Hedges. 

with Thirteen KncraTings. 

Xrv. Farm Gates and Fences. 

With Thirty Kbgravlngs. 

8o brief a summarr Is only calculated to jrive an Imperfect Idea of 
the general scope of the woriL Over SOO Illustrations are above 
referred to, and there are many more in connection with various Ag- 
ricultural. HortlcnUnral and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List of 
the Principal Nurseries in this Country and Europe, is given in tlie 
Second Volume. .... _ 

The PtnuTiv Racosnn thus noticed the first Tohime : 
We cannot conceive of a plan of a oook better adspted for ntilitr 
to all the purposes! of the Farmer than this. It is to him what a book 
of Architectural Plans is to the Bnilder. It paints to the eye every- 
thing with which the Farmer has to do; and there Is hardly any sub- 
ject of practical interest to the Farmer which is not here treated and 
practicallr illustrated," 

The VuiuQies are sold separately, and orders for either shotild spedfy 
pirtlcularly whether the one wanted is the Fh^ or Second. 

r»~ FAVOR.\BIJ? TERMS TO AGENTS. ^ 

^ir^ »n<l T.,w,; I, M.rar •-•)«, a ^ll i? f.ir l*rt;niuiiis t*i be a«.u-il«rd hi 
ilgilculUuTil !Uid Ilurli.-u.turiJ i:ooiet'e«. 

LLTHBH TirrKKR * SON, 
Dec «, 18601 Alb-ny. N. Y. 



ANDRE LEROY'8 NURSERIES 
AT AHGKR8 PRANCB. 

The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive In the wori«l, 
has the honor to Inform hit numerous friends snd the putilic that his 
CATALOOI K OF FRi:iT AND OKNAMENTAl. TRKEi^. SUKUBS. 
ROai-IS, 6KKI)LIN(iS. FRl'IT STOCKS. Ac . for the present season, 
is now ready and al their disposal. Apply to 

DRLWIKRE * TIIEBArD, 

Oct 4— lamSttnSt. M C'edar Street. New-Yorlc 



T T. GRANT & CO., PATENT 
GRAIN CHAT3I.K. 

Tliey are so Improved as to be taken down sml pncked In boxes for 
trniMHiut'txliou. One doien can be packed In a box of :i1>nnt six cubic 
feet. Wo alw> m.ike the Grapevine rr«dle. All of the alwve are 
made of the best utaterial ai«d workmansliip. For I Vice I<lxt, address 

I. T. GRANT * CO., 

May 1— mist Junction, Rensselaer Co.. N. T. 



T T. GRANTS PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 

Ttjey will chufT nnd -creen wheat in passins tlirongh the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds oi grain and seed. War 
raiil«Ml the ve'-y hcbt in use. 

Patent Uiglits for sale of ail the Western States. 

Address 1. T. <;RANT A CO.. 

May 1— mint Junction Ren^^el.ier Co.. N. Y. 



QREAT WORK ON TUE HORSB. 

THE HORSE ANiD~HI8 DISEASES, 
BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. S., 

PSOrKSSOR OF PITHOI^T AJID OPBRATTVB SrHCKKY IX TU 
VXTKRINART COI-LEGB OF PniLADKLPHIA, ETC., KTC. 

WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin. History and distinctive traiU of 
the various breed.* of Kuropeau. A»i:aic African 
and .\niericiin lloiscs, with the physical forma- 
tiou and peculiarities of the uniuial. and how to 
a^ccrtaiii liia age by the itiunlier and cunditlon 
of his teeth ; illustrated with numerous explana- 
tory engravings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Bre.ikuig, StaUlinit, Feeding. Groom- 
ing. Shoeing, and the general mauagenientol tke 
horse, with the best modes of admhitstering medi- 
cine, also how to treiU biting, Kickizig. Uearing, 
Shy Inc. Stumhliup. Crib Ititiuif. UestlestbneiM. Hiitl 
Other vices to which he is subject ; with numer- 
oiu explanatory cngravhigs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of 
Strangles. Sore Throat. Distemper, fatarfb, In- 
fIacuKa,BronchItis, Pneumonia, Pleurisy. Broken 
Wind. Chronic Couich. Roaring HttH W hifitlmg. 
Lampas, Sore Month and Ulcers, and DecaTcd 
Tteth. with other diseases of the .Mouth and Re- 
spiratory Organs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, srmptoms. and Treatment of 
Worms, Dots, Colic. ^trNugulailon. Stony Con- 
cretions. Ruptures. PaUiy. Diarrhceu, Jaundice. 
Hepatlrrhoeti, Bloody irrine. Stones in tlis Kid- 
neys and Hludder. Inflaiimmtion and other dis- 
CHses of the Stcuiach, Bowels. IJver and Urinarr 
Organic 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of Bone, 
Blood and Bog. Spavin. Ring Bone. Sweenie. 
Strains, Broken Knees, Wind (jaJls, Founder. 
Sole Bruise and Ora\'el. Cracked Hoof<.Scratchea, 
Canker. Thmsh and Corns; alM of .Megrims, 
Vertlpi. Epilepsy, Stjiggers. and other diseases 
of the Feet, Legs, and Head. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of Fis- 
tula, Poll Evil, Glanders. Farcy, Scarlet Fever. 
Mange. Surfeit, Locked Jaw. Rlauniatism. Cramp, 
Galls. Diseases of the Eye and Heart. Ac. Ac. 
and how to manage Castration. Bleeding, Tre- 
phinning.iRoweliog, Fhing. Hernia. Amputation, 
Tapping, and oUier surgical operations. 

THE HORSE AND BIS DISEASES 
WILL TELL YOU Of Rarev's Method of Uming Horses; how to Ap- 
proach. Halter, or Stable a Colt; how to accus- 
tom a horse to strange sound? and sights, and 
how to Bit. Saddle. Ride, and Break him to Har- 
ness ; also the form and law of Wakrantt. The 
whole being the result of more than fifteen years' 
cireful study of the habits, peculiarities, wants 
and weaknesses of this noble and useful anintal. 
The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illustrated by nearly Ono 
Hundred Kiiffravioirs. It is printed In a clear and open type, and will 
be forv\;»r.i*d to anv address, postage paid, on receipt of price, half 
bound, 11.00, or in cloth, extra, tl S. 

Cil AAA A VI? AD can be made bv enterprising men every- 
c^l^UUl/ A I £iil n where. In selling the above, and oUier 

Ropular works of ours. Our inducements to all such are exceedingly 
beral 

For 5lnFle coulea of tb? Book, or twe terras to agents, with other In- 

for.'inf.o ' 'ijipiy t"> or ! 

JOHS K. POTTER, PuMlHfu-r, 

Nfv. R T7f. n't': A. N<». HI" .'^niiSf-niM.. I'liiladelphii*. Pa. 

Aijrlcultur.^l BooJle fcr Sale at this Office. 
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DIack Hamburgh Fowls, by C. N. Bkment 27 

How to Fatten Turkeys, 27 
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How Bee Clamps are made, by E. P., 21 

How to Destroy Bee Motlw. 51 
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CORN SHELLERS of all Sizes and Patterna, 
from $6 to $90. for bund and horse or steam poirer. The Hireest 

are capable of shellmg 2,000 bushels per day. 
HAY AND CORN .STALK C U nKOfi-ftom Id to $56. 
H A V C UTT 1 N ( 1 BOX FJi for f 3. 

UOKSK POWKRS, THRCSHINO MACHINES, SEPAHATORS and 

Cleaners of various kinds. 
CAKT8 A.N I) WA(^OXS of all lietcripUona. 
STOIIK AND PLANTATION AND BLOCK TRCCKa 
PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 

SALSAGK AND MEAT CUTTKRS-frora ILSO to #80. 
SAUSAG E FI LLERS-frooi #3.50 to 17.60. 

R. h. ALLKN. 

Dec. 6— weow2tm2t. 189 k 191 Water St., New. York. 



lyo. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO.— Warranted Pure. 

Pure Ground BoiiCi Ijand Plaster« 

I«odl Munnfaet'g Company's Poudrettey A«« 

Sold at the North River ARriculttiral Warehouse, 

GKIFFINO BKOTHBR A CO., Proprletmv, 
Jan. l-ni4t, 60 Courttandt Street, New-York Cf^. 

OR TABLE GRAIN MILL8, 

of the best French Burr Stone— price #45 to il50, accortlliif; to 
Mxe. The largest, SO !nch«'S in diameter, are capable of gi-ioding with 
steam or water power, 25 to :}5 bushels per hour oMiorso or cattle 
feed, and one-third the quauUty for family use. Smaller aUes may 
be run by horse power. 

For hand or horso power, from f 5.50 to #50. Bolting apparAttu c«a 

be attached to either of the foregohiR. R. L. ALLF.N. 

Dec. t>-weow2tm2t IK) k 191 Water S^., New Y'ork. 

BEARDSLEY HAY ELEVATOR OR HORSE 
POWER FORK.— It Is a tmnn fork worked by two horses. wiB 
elevate a load of hay at three or four forks fulU For particulars maxd 
for a circular. 

WlliliOW CUTf IWGS I«t>R SAIiS. 
Also a great Improvement in wire hop yards. Send for a circular. 

LEVI A. UKARDSLKY. South Edmeston. 



Jan. 1— mOt. 



Otsefo Co., N. Y. 



ALSIKE CLOVER-EVERY KIND OF 

fresh, and of the most reliable kinds, both Wholesale and Retail, 
with CAT.»LO(jtiK8 for 1801, just published, which will besvnt on appU. 
cation, by mail or otlierwise. Applicants should specify which they 
want. 

Also STRAWBERRY and other PLANTS, TRKKS, *c. 

Dec. 6-weow2tm2t R. L. ALLEN, 189 k 191 Water St., New York. 

PURE BERKSm .<E& 0^ EXTRA QUALITY 

One sow 12 weeks old— price tiZ. 

Three sows and tliree boars, ten wt.''s old -price tS ei»^** 
Three sdw? and tliree boars, four week.. -^Id— price $5 each. 
Paiks— One from each of younRer litters, ^I**. 

Perfect Pcdlj^reea Furnish *4. 
Plgt well boxed and supplied with feed. Address 

. THOS.GOb^'^ 
Nov. 22-w4tm2t Aurora, Cayii^a Lake J. 



THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 

We kn«w of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of Americ.in Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Third Merles of "THE CULTIVATOR," the 8th 
voL of which is now completed. The price of the Eight volumes, 
handsomely bound in niu^in, is 7.7 cents each at this olBce, or il 00 
each sent »iy mail, post paid. Either volume from 1 to », can be had 
separately at the same price. Tlie Eight volumes will be sent perKx* 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of #0. 



"RURAL AFFAIRS" — 2 vols. 12 mo. 

These volumes consist of a reprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 18G0, with the omission of the Calendar | 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re- 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and ace Illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Lay inp: Out and Planting Ornamental Groumla and Farms, Plans of 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, llarns. Ice and Smoke 
Houses, Oai den Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
M:; oil! lies. Fences and Gates, Plants. Trees, Ac, Ac No Farmer's 
Liiti ary should be without this work. I»rice r2-or $1 each, sent by 
uia;i prepaid. L. TUCKER A SON. 

PLOWS— STEEL, WROUGHT & CAST-IRON, 
- of. every description, from tL-W for Southern Plows, to $30 and 
♦40 for tlie French and English and heavy Road Plows. 

Plow and otber Castluss of all kinda, 
at lowest prices. 
^ , R. L. ALLEN, 

Dec e-weovStoSt. U9 ft 191 Water St.. New-Vork. 



TO L E T.— A FARM in the town of Moreau, 
Saratoga county, of about 5<K) acres. 200 of which arc in wood— 
a larKe and convenient house and all necessarv outbnlldlnics, in* 
eluding Ujwv barns. It h Ritunted on the bank of the Hudson river, 
within one mile of the village of Fort Edward, and five of tlie village of 
Olens Falls. The station house of the Saratoga and Whitehall rsU- 
road is on tlie premises— thus nflTording every facility for market. To 
a person of sullicient means to stock the farm, andwhowill havesome 
pride in keciune It in pood order, favorable terms will be given. Ad- 
dross the subscriber at Moreau Station. W. H. WARUEN. 
Sept. 26— weowOtmSt. 



STEEL PLOW a— We are manufecturing 
for the spring trade larje numbers of our Mohawk Valley Qippcr 
Plows with steel mold-board and land side, with steel or cast point, u 
desired, and would refer you to tli« followioff permna, who hare ihea 

in use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. T. 

J. Ingersoli. llion. K. Y. 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria^ a 0. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. 

CoL A. J. Sammer, Long Swamm Florida. 

A. J. Rowman. Utica, N. Y. 

A. Rradley, Mankato. Mhnesota. 

P. Mackie. Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre's Patent Hone no« and Potate 
Covering Machine, Sayre's Patent CulUvator Teeth In quantltiei tor 
the trade ; aiid all kinds df steel and swage work In tl>e agricultonl 
hne. Send for a circular,^ SAYRR A REyiNQTON. 

Jan. ae-wtf Mar. l-rott Union Agricultural Works, Ukica, N. T. 
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Na XXXVII — ^Farming in East Lothian. 

In writing out, several months ago, my Notes upon the 
Agricoltore of the Countj of Norfolk, in England, I took 
the opportunity to present a little sketch of the produc- 
tion of its whole area, based upon statisUcal computa- 
tions, and affording, as it seemed to me, the most striking 
evidence of the degree of excellence its Farming has at- 
tained. In consulting the memoranda of the Journey, to 
ascertain what gaps still remain unfilled in these records 
of its history, there is one district, rivalling Norfolk in its 
agricultural superiority .so closely, that each has sometimes 
claimed to surpass the other, whidi appears to have 
scarcely had as yet that attention from us which its prom- 
inence so clearly demands. I allude to the county former- 
]j known under the name which appears in our title, but 
BOW more correctly designated as Haddingtonshire, in 
Scotland — a county where we shall be aided in taking 
a general agricultural survey by the carefully collected 
ftatisticB obtained under the supervimon of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, which in point of accuracy and 
in the character of those who collected them, deserve a 
■leasure of confidence and weight that cannot always be 
accorded even to governmental returns. 

I need only mention, for instance, that Gkobox Hope, 
Esq., of Fenton Bams — ^to wliom I bad been favored with 
HI introductory letter by the politeness of Mr.'GoBDHi, 
tad with regard to wliose extensive farming operations I 
■ban soon have some details to offer — ^was the enumerator 
of these statisUcs in iiis district, to show into how good 
liands the task was committed ; and it is to Mr. Hope him- 
self thai I am mdebted for the following facts, as noted 
down in conversation, or as included in the Statistical 
Eeport he gave me, for the season of 1856, and published 
in December of that year for the Board of Trade. 

East Lothian, then, or Haddingtonshire, contains 467 
oeeopantB who pay an annual rent of $60 (£10) or orer^ 



upon 100,485 acres of arable land subject to rotation of 
crops ; in oCher words, their holdings average 220 acres 
each, nearly or almost three times the average size of 
farms for the whole surface of Scotland, as the aggregate 
returns of all its 32 shires show a fraction less than 8S 
acres only, to each holding. These farms are cultivated 
by or support, 

Horsea for Agrlcnltund Parposes aboTe three years old. S.SaS 

do. under three years old, .. . 



do. ~ do. 
An other Horses, 



670 
749 



Total, 4.671 

Which is not quite equal to four agricultural horses,** 

young and old, for each hundred acres of tilled land. As 

regards other stock, there were — 

Sheep for Breedfasg. »,UI 

ahee ^for Feeding. 3S.3S4 



MHk cows. %m 

Other cattle, 6.399 

CalTes, 1.487 



Total catUe. 



. 32,459 

Total Sheep M.IM 

And. adding 4.933 Swine, an aggregate of aU Ure stock. 113.641 head. 
This is equivalent to about 94 sheep, and nearly ten catde 
and five pigs, all ages included, to each 100 acres, — a re- 
sult not very difi^erent fh>m that obtained in exarauiing 
the agriculture of Norfolk. (Co. Gent. March 22, 1860.) 

Directing his attention to this amount of live stock, 
where the great object of his pursuit is the production of 
ffrain^ the farmer in Bast Lothian, for each hundred acres 
of his holding, had — avoiding minute firactions — 
In Wheat, 19 i 



In Barley 10 do. 

In Oats. 16 do. 

Vetches, tomip-seed, rye. Ac 1 do. 

Total under white crops, 46 acres. 

In Beims and Peaa. 4H acre 

In Turnips, 16H do. 

In Potatoes. 6 doi 

SommerCaUow and other roots, IH do. 

Total under 
Add Grass and Hay 



do. 



as 

Total, loo I 

And obtained in 1856, when crops generally were no bet- 
ter, indeed perhaps scarcely as good as usual — average re- 
turns as follows : 

Wheat. 28 boahels 0% pecks per acre. 
Barley, 39 bushels SH pecks per acre. 



Oats, 48 bushels ly pecks per acre. 
Beans and Peas, 98 bushels pecks pa- acre. 
And of turnips, 14 tons cwl per acre. 

In speaking, however, of the agriculture of East Lothian, 
it should be borne in mind that the rougher and less fa- 
vorable farming lands in the southern part, must operate 
to lower the average results of iIm whole county very ma- 
terially. Thus in Mr. Hope*li immediate district, compris- 
ing Aberlady, Athelstaneford, Dirleton, and North Ber- 
wick, the average wheat trop was 81 bushels 8 pedes per 
acre; bariey 44 bushels 2 pecks; oats 52 bushels 1^ 
ped^s in 1866, and 57 bushels in 1855, and the average 
tamip crop was 19 tons per acre. But taking the whole 
county just as it stands, what an immense aggregate pro- 
dnotkm we have Ibr not very modi more than a hundred 
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thousand acres of arable land—a produciion wliieh Mr. 
Secretary Maxwxix compates aa follows : 

Wheat, 641.9M bushcla. 

Barter 404,63 do. 

Oate, ♦ 680,1 W do. 

Beans and Peas, lSS.t75 do. 

Turnips, 380,740 to&A. 

Or to take a broader surface still, and indude the whole 
82 counties of Scotland, Highland and Lowland, far 
and near," and place the Agricultural Statistics there col- 
lected in 1866, side by side with those obtained for the 
State of New- York in 1856, and we have the startling re- 
sult that New-Tork, wi^ thirteen million and a half acres, 
(13,667,490) of improved land, agamst only three millions 
and a half (3,646^191) in Scotland, produces but nine 
miliiom bnsheft of wheat, both sprkig and winter, (9,092,- 
400,) against her seven millions of bushels (7,270,962 ;) 
but 27 milions (27,016,296) bushels of oats against her 32 
millions (81,966,881 ;) but three and a half millions bush- 
els of barley (3,663,640,) against her five millions and a 
half (6,681,970 ;) while, possessing as she does nearly four 
times the improved " agricultural area of Scotland, she 
has not much more than twice the number of cattle (2,- 
106,466 against 967,047,) and only about three-fifths as 
many sheep (3,217,024 against 6,816,660.) Indeed, the 
total live stock of New- York State, with her 13 millions 
of acres of improved land, including horses, cattle, swine 
and sheep, numbers 6,971,996 head, against an aggregate 
of 7,090,384 head on the 8^ miMions acres of Scotland. 
As to the total areas of Scotland and the State of New- 
Tork, respectively, the former has about 20,000,000 acres 
and the latter 26,758,000— not one-fourth of Scotland 
being capable of cultivation, although many of her wild 
lands must be devoted to sheep, while nearly one-half of 
New- York is already rated as " improved." But the above 
figures as regards the crops and stock of the two coun- 
tries, appear to indicate a difference of opinion, or at least 
of practice, as regards what constitutes agricultural " im- 
provement." 

The object, therefore, of presenting such figures as 
these, is first and chiefly because a contrast so marked can 
scarcely fail to lead any intelligent American Cultivator to 
ask himself why such differences should exist, and whether 
there is not room for enlarged production on his part ? 
Admitting as we must, most freely, that because the far- 
mers of Great Britain can and do excel us so far in the 
amount of stock they fatten and cropa they raise,— does 
Dot prove absolutely, either that we can equal them, or 
that it " would pay " Our farmers to attempt it, — ^there is 
still one point which cannot be overlooked : — Ought we 
not, injustice to ourselves, to carry out such improve- 
ments as have been proved in our own American practice, 
to be paying ones ? or, if we insist upon adhering to our 
old ways — if such statements as to what other countries, 
in other ways, can hfi made to produce, are at once to be 
thrown aside as the unnatural growth of an old and over- 
populous territory — let us at least keep such Farm Ac- 
counts as shall enable us to hold up our figures to other 
nations, and tell them in turn — in vindication of Yankee 
sagacity and good sense— 2*' We are farming, now, so as to 
make the most money we can in our present circumstan- 
ce?." 

It is, indeed, very certain t^at the general production 
of our country, or of any one State, can only be enlarged 
by better individual practice, and no less certain that it is 
the question of pecuniary return, rightly considered, which 
decides whether one kind of practice is, or Is not, better 
than any other. And regarding it, as we do, the great 



end of all Agricultural reading (and writing) to lead the 
reader to think for himself, — it is our aim to present 
those facts which seem most likely to promote this end ; 
of all such facta there are, perhaps, none better calcrnlsttfd 
to arrest attention and awaken thought, than those afford- 
ed by trustworthy statistics, fairly stated and interpreted. 

— Having thns glanced, very briefly, at the general re- 
sults accomplished m the Agriculture of ikist Loihias, let 
me now proceed to give, as an instance of the operations 
going on upon a single farm, some details of the ptMtioe 
at Fenton Bams, — affording as this farm probably doea, 
as excellent an example of ffood farming for pracii£al 
purposes^ as any other^ either in its own district, Qr^ ao 
far as my own observation extoadsy in the whole U&ited 
Kingdom. I visited Mr. Hope in one of the busiest sea- 
sons of the year for any farmer,— just as harvest wa« 
beginning to require the utmost attention, (August 8, 9, 
1869) and can only regret, on this occasion as on several 
otheiB, that my report must do so little Justice to the time 
he so kindly devoted to answering my questions and show- 
ing me all that I most desired to see, both at Fenton Bama 
and in a drive to his distant Dirleton Una. 

If 1 am not mistaken, Mr. Hope prefers the following 
rotation, which is as will be seen, a seven-year oourse: 
1, grass; 2, oats; 8, beans; 4, wheat; 6, turnips; 6, pota- 
toes, and, 7, wheat. The following was the diqpodtioB 
partially, of the 670 acres or thereabouts, which he culti> 
vates: — 



Wheat, 135 acres. 

Barley, 20 " 

Oats. 100 " 

Turnip 8eed, 4 

Beans, 67 



Turnips. 105 acres. 

Potatoes, 83 " 

Mangolds. 11 

Cabbage. 5 •* 

Grass land, 125 " 



About 90 acres of the grass land was pasturage — the re- 
mainder mown for hay. The bean and turnip lands receive 
all the manure that is made on the farm, while the turnips 
and potatoes, and sometimes the grass, have also a dress- 
ing of guano or superphosphate. The mixture of *' seeds *• 
preferred, is about 14 lbs. of red clover, 4 of white clover, 
2 of yellow, or trefoil, and 2 of alaike clover to balf-a- 
bushel of rye grass. He began tile draining here about 
1838 or '84, continuing the process fipom time to time for 
eight years — first every fourth furrow, (the "fhrrows" are 
18 feet apart ;) then every second furrow, and finally put- 
ting down a drain under every furrow, that is every 18 
feet — ^generally at a depth of two and a half feet, some- 
times however carrying down every fourth line of dndn to 
a greater depth than this, say three and a half or four 
The cost of the process had aggregated about £2,600 (say 
112,600.) 

I understood that Mr. Hope^ grandfather first ooci^ied 
the Fenton Bams farm in 1772, since which it has remain- 
ed in the cultivation of the* same family. A part remained 
in open moor for many years later than the above dale, 
and it was not undl 1886, if my notes are not at fault, 
that Mr. Hope first tried some experiments in the reclama- 
tion of the yellow sands th^ thought worthless, by apply- 
ing boned, growing a orop of turnips, and feeding them off 
to sheep on the ground, with liberal supplies of linseed 
cake — ^the experiment proving almost unexpectedly suc- 
cessful, for the sheep, having been bought wall and 
sold well, returned him not only the cost of the <41- 
cake but also about £10 per aore for his tufnip crop. 

The character of the soil vwies considerably-^inoluding 
stiff or clayey loam, light loam or sandy upper soil, mostly 
resting upon a subsoil of compact day. The olject of the 
draining above referred to, was to get rid of the surface 
water — the land had been dndned in the daya of thft 
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fiUher of the present Mr. Hope» to out off springs, with 
•tone, very thoroaghlj and at great expense. 

There are generally about a hundred head of cattle kept 
during the winter season — perhaps remaining on the place 
altogether six or seven months. Two-year olds are bought 
for feeding at from £12 to £16— «;lling when fattened for 
from £20 to £29 — eomedmee perhaps for £10 per head 
ahovc the first cost, but if £8 is averaged it is domg pretty 
well The great point in feeding cattle, as I understood 
Mr. Hope's experience, was to acyust properly the kind 
and quantity of the food to the condition of the animal ; 
not giving too strong food, for example, at first — begin- 
ning say with a few turnips, proceeding afterward to more 
turnips with some potatoes, and, at a later day, to bean or 
other meal with chafl^ and oonduding with five or six 
weeks of oil meat Sometimes indeed oil meal is fed for 
the hist two months — at first at the rate of about three 
pounds per head per day, and increasing by degrees to five 
pounds per head, and in here and there a case perhaps to 
eix. The turnips are continued while the cake is fed, also 
from three to five pounds per head of some kind of meal. 
Mr. H. likes to grow mangolds enough, as they keep bet- 
ter than turnips, to last after the latter b^in to go, until 
there is a bite of grass ready. He seemed to think that 
oil cake was aU-important, not so much for the flesh it 
■lakes itself, as to give an outside finish to the flesh pot 
on already by other feed, and he gave this rule as oom- 
prising the true economy of feeding — To make each month's 
food successively richer than the one be/ore it. And this 
m to fiinniog — " Manure, manure, manure, and you may 
as you hke," said he ; but the great problem also 
is to keep the land clean as cheaply as possible.^ Two 
green crops in succession he thought the best way to ac- 
complish thiSk 

What are known and often mentioned as fiar*s 
prices,^^ are annually taken in Scotland in this way: dur- 
ing the last week in February and first three weeks in 
March, each sheriff summons perhaiis a third of the far- 
mers to send in schedules of all their sales of wheat, bar- 
ley and oats, sold within the county for cash since the pre- 
ceding harvest — the average of these sales for each kind 
of grain, constitutes the " fiar's price " for the year, and 
may be legally paid, if I an\ not mistaken, in commuta- 
turn, where rents or other cfaai^gee were originally made 
payable in grain. Few Scotch estates, I believe, are free 
from some slight charge of thjs sort; it being the theory 
that all lands are held primarily of the government or the 
king, and this payment being merely a kind of formal, or 
perhaps feudal, acknowledgment of original proprietorship 
or present superiority — here and there, on a " freehold 
estate, having been booght off, it may be, by some one 
pafnent, or donated in return for service to the crown. 
Kisbet Hamilton, a large proprietor in East Lothian, 
and I believe Mr. Hopx*s Landlord, with an annual income 
from the land he there owns, rated at about £80,000, 
migfat have, for example, to pay £20 a year to the crown, 
nd as this kind of payment has been long made in money 
rather than in produce, the fiar*s prices ^ extend back 
for many yean, and afford an interestmg way of compar- 
ing present prices with those of periods gone by. 

Mr. HopeisaDireolorof the ^ United East Lothian Ag- 
ficahnral Sodety," to quote its title at length — a body 
answering very neariy to one of our county Societies. He 
presented me with a copy of its Report for the preceding 
year, and a few &ct8 with regard to iti ijateni of opera- 



tioDS I am sure will be read with interest — the more par- 
ticulariy as they bring to light one incidental, but, as it 
seems to me, very important advantage in the institution 
of Market Days^ which have of late begun to attract con- 
siderable attention here — namely, that by bringing the 
farmers of a county, or even of a less extensive disirict, 
together once a month, or more or less frequently, for the 
transaction of business, these Market Days put within the 
reach of Agricultural SocietieB and farmers, some means of 
improvement otherwise much less accessible. 

For instance, the East Lothian Agricultural Society takes 
advantage of these periodical gatherings for the purpose 
of holding several shows in the course of the season, which 
must contribute most effectively to the usefulness of such 
an association, but which of themselves would hardly be 
likely to attract attendance from a distance, j>r where 
coming entailed any expense, without the additional at- 
traction of market-day business. For instance, the 5th of 
March, a meeting was held at which prizes of $10 each 
were offered respectively for seed grains, as foUon-s: 
^ring wheat, the Chevalier barley, any other approved 
variety of^Arley — the potato, late Angus, Hopetown, and 
any other cmproved variety of oats — best beans, and lastly, 
for the best assortment of grass seeds, comprising eight 
bushels each of *'jred and white dover, annual, perennial, 
and Italian rye grass.** The quantity of seed grains re- 
quired for competition is ten quarters or eighty bushels. 
A second show was held the 12th of Mardi, when prizes 
were offered for fat and breeding stock, induding bulls, 
(Short'Homs,) stallions and swine— a prize of no less than 
£50 ($250) being offered for the best draught stallion, 
with the condition, undoubtedly, that he should remain 
for service in the county. By varying such prizes as this, 
as occasion may demand from year to year, it will be easily 
understood how a Sodety may become the engine of ac- 
complishing great good. The exhibition was held at 
Salton, away from the market town, July 6th, and there 
prizes were offered for brood mares for draught and for 
the road, for entire colts, geldings and fillies, for cows and 
heifers (Short-Horn) and several classes of Ldcester and 
South-Down sheep. 

Two more exhibitions conclude the list— one Octol^er 1, 
when five prizes were offered for seed winter wheats ; and 
the fifth and last, December lYth, when a dozen prizes 
were offered upon roots and root crops, induding eight for 
best sample twelve roots of different sorts, and the other 
four for best five-acre crops. Here we have a pro- 
gramme affording due encouragement for improved seeds, 
as wdl as improved stock, excellently calculated to serve 
as a model for adaptation by our connty sodeties, either 
in addition to their present antunm exhibitions, or in 
some cases as a substitute for them — serving, as I think 
it must, to keep the interests of the sodety constantly 
in the minds of the farming community, as well as 
to promote mutual intercourse and a friendly rivaliy. 
East Lo^an, as we have seen, has not quite five hundred 
farmers, of whom it appears that about two hundred are 
members of this sodety — the lowest membership fee be- 
ing half a guinea, or $2.50, while the larger farmers all 
pay twice this sum, and the proprietors according to their 
generosity— several patting down their names for $50, 
(10 guineas,) and one, the Marquis of Tweeddale, for $75. 
From the treasurer's report I learn that the Sodety sus- 
tains a reading room, although how extensive a one I was 
not informed, and pays its only salary ($125) to a aecre- 
taij. 
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From bis prominent position as an AgriculturisI, Mr, 
Hops is oonstanUy visited by strangers in pursuit of agri* 
cultural information, until tbe matter bas actually become 
quite a serious tax upon his time and good nature. The 
well known Fenton wheat was originated on the farm, and 
in a way worth mentioning, m conclusion, although it has 
been published before in numerous periodicals : in 1 885 a», 
with his father, Mr. Hope was pasnng a quarry on the farm, 
the former observed in the centre of it three ears of wheat 
growing from one root, upon the fragments of rock and 
soil there collected, and as it was made the subject of re- 
mark at the time, by his desire the ears were watched un- 
til ripe and their produce planted from year to year. When 
enabled to sow it in quantities, and to compere it with 
other sorts, it was found ** obviously distinct" both from 
Hunter*s wheat, which it had been thought at first to re- 
semble, and from any other sort known to Mr. H. It is a 
variety particularly remarkable for the shortness and stiff- 
ness or density of the straw ; for while its bulk of straw 
appears to be always less than in Hunter^ wheat for in- 
stance, the new variety was in numerous trials found 
to give a wight of straw equally great As ^ grain, it 
surpasses all other white wheat in production, there, and 
tbe character of the straw, as above described, makes it 
a peculiariy suitable variety for the richest and most high- 
ly cultivated farming lands, where its short, solid, firm 
straw will keep it standing when other kinds would fail 
from the very fact of the richness of the soil. l. h. t. 

How to Increase the Fertility of Soils. 

Neas Oknbta, Bee 96Ch, 186a 
Messrs. EnrroRfl — ^I notice that the Hon. R. M. Conk- 
UH of Cold Spring Harbor, in reviewing my remarks on 
Long-Island Farming, seems desirous of knowing how I 
have managed to keep up or increase the fertility of my 
farm without resortwg to foreign manures. There is no* 
difficulty hi doing that on all our clay subsoils in this part 
of the state. In the first place you must feed your stock 
well all the year, and keep them improving both in sum- 
mer and hi winter. Keep them in yards from the time 
the pasture wont afford them a sufficiency in the autumn, 
until there is pasture enough in spring to support them 
M\y, Then apply the manure made in winter, and take 
tare net to overstock your pasture land in summer, as 
by 80 doing you are not unproving nor resting your land 
by letting it lay in grass, if it is all eaten off as fast as it 
grows. liCt the land be covered with grass or clover, and 
it is getting fat daily, and so will the stock. I also have 
town one bushel of plaster, (gypsum) to the acre, on all 
my meadows and pasture land ever since I commenced 
farming here. 

By rigidly following up the foregoing system, my farm 
has become far more productive now tlian it was thirty-five 
years ago, producing double the quantity of hay and pas- 
ture, and com or oats, and the wheat crop is also more 
productive ; but as I have oflen said, high manuring is not 
required for wheaL If we had always dry summers, wheat 
would stand much higher manuring, but we do not know 
what the summer is to be until it is past ; therefore it is 
safest to manure only moderately for wheat. For com or 
grass I have never readied tbe point where I thought too 
much was applied. 

J. W. Clarkk wrote a very sensible letter, published 
in CouKTRT GnvTLXHAV, on over manuring; at least I 
thought it sensible, because I had somethnes erred in ma- 
nuring too highly for the small grains. 

Now let me tell Mr. Conklin what I saw on Long-Island 
that I did not take notice of in my article on that Island. 
I w«it into a field where there was quite a number of cat- 



tle — ^perhaps 20 or 80, and partly fall grades from the Im- 
proved breeds. Although in tbe mox»th of NoTemb^, 
when cattle are generally in good condition if they erer 
are, these were then poorer than any I ever owned in 
the month of Aprit The fact is, many would have been 
dear as a gifl, for wintering over in Western New-Tork, 
for tbe reason that good cattle could have been boogfal 
which would have paid naore for their keep than tboee 
poor animals were likely to be worth in spring with tJie 
same feed. It was a wonder to me how they could live on 
such pustores, as rt would have tadcen a nm with a pair 
of good forceps or pinchers, to get held of the grass, and 
how the cattle could catch it with their teeth, I coold Bot 
undcistand. Now any man can easily perceive that stK^ 
a way of conducting farming must be ruinous every way. 

I also went into another field where some blooded 
mares and colts were pasturing, where the grass was no 
better ; but I have heard gentlemen argue, that to make 
good and hardy horses, they must be kept poor m. t&eir 
youth. One gentleman, who I thought very inteUigentla 
many things, to prove 1^ argument, saM there was the 
Scotchman raised on his oat meal erowfy^ and the Irish- 
man raised on potatoes, and where would I find healthier 
or hardier men when they were at theh> srowth than these f 
I admitted this, but told him if he would feed his youngs 
horses liberally with oat meal and potatoes, he would take 
more pleasure in looking at them, and I was sure they 
would be better formed animals when fully grown. The 
best breed of cattle, sheep and horses, can be made a bad 
breed by poor keeping for a suoeession of years. Poor 
starved animals cannot prodoee good stock any more than 
poor land can produce good crops, and it is folly to ex- 
pect it ; yet I am convinced that breeding stock can be 
kept in too good condition, but that is very seldom the 
case in this State. 

I should like to hear of some of the hill farmers in my 
native country, trying the experiment of feeding half a 
pound of oats or peas to each sheep daily, iVom the com- 
mencement of winter until May, for at least two years, 
and note and publish the result I am convinced it would 
pay abundantly, and if they would give them some hay, 
still better. Good feeding must pay^ but bad feeding 
never. 

This buying of dung at city prices may pay, and I sup- 
pose does, to raise vegetables for New- York or other large 
cides, but I cannot believe that it can pay to raise grain 
or grass. It is something like a fanner buying his bread 
and meat I know that every farmer can, in this part of 
the country, make manure enough to keep up the fertility 
of his farm with stock and clover if he tries to do it I 
have kept about one-third, and sometimes one-half of my 
farm in grain crops yearly since I owned it, and the re- 
sult is that it is far more productive than when I oom- 
menced on it ; and every one that knows it now and knew 
it then, knows that what I write is true. Manure, how- 
ever, will be consumed milHi sooner in much of the land 
I saw on Long Island, than on our drained clay lands in 
this part of the State : but I have made this article far too 
long and will stop. John Johkstos. 

Friend Johnston need have no fear of making his com- 
munications too long. He may rest assured that whatever 
he writes is always perused with great interest by our 
readers. 

Ekifino Farm Accounts. — We were mueti interested 
recently m looking over the farm-book of a friend, which 
was BO kept as to enable him to calculate the expense of 
growing the different crops upon the farm. The cost of 
manure, cultivation, seed, harvesting and marketing, as 
well as rent and taxes, was set off against the value of 
the prod act as sold or consumed upon the farm ; and it 
was to be seen at a glance what pud best and what least, 
and where in one case $10 expended in manuring half a 
field, gave a return of 160 per cent upon the outlay. 
Such informaUon is not only interesting but important to 
every farmer, and can be secured at the trifling trouble of 
" keeping an acooont with the fann.** 
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THE MOLE PLOW IN OHIO. 

STAim AO. RooMg. Coiumbut, Ohio, Dec, M. 1860. 

Sos. Co. Ge9t. — ^In March last I sent you a brief ac- 
coant of the Mole Plow and its operations in Ohio. A 
portion of my statement was reviewed by your corres- 
pondent "Acer,'' in your issue of March 29, 1860. I 
put that Na of the Co. Gent, aside, intending to reply to 
AoKR at the time, but neglected to do so, and Iiad forgot- 
ten all about it until this morning I accidentally found the 
Ko. containing his remarks. He intimates that I am mis- 
taken with regard to the draft I stated that a common 
plow, cutting a furrow-slice 8 by 12 inches, required a 
draft of about 500 pounds. I have frequently taken the 
Dynamometer (the property of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture,) and attached it to Mr. Gill's plows, in order 
to determine the draft Acer concedes the draft of the 
ordinary plow as stated by me to be correct I used the 
nme Dynamometer one half day near Loudon, Madison 
eoonty, in testing the draft of two or three moLe plows, 
and in July, 1859, spent three entire days at the Fame 
place in testing the draft of reaping and mowing machines 
and mole plows, (vide Ohio Farmer for July 16, 1869.) 
Ko one diluted the draft of reapers and mowers ranging 
from 200 to 350 pounds; but we all were somewhat sur^ 
prised at the comparative light draft of the mole plows.* 
The dynamometer was carefully observed by the entire 
committee, consisting of Matthew Rea, R. Cowling, Jas. 
J. Jones, John G. Dun, Charles Pbillis, Jacob Crisman, 

Armstrong, and myself as chairman, and we could 

not ol?, during the entire three days, be laboring under a 
mistake wkh regard to the draft, when we all in rotation 
observed the dial of the dynamometer. 

I stated thai a gentleman under oath in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, stated tiiat 1,000 rods of drains were made 
per day with the mole plow. I supposed the gentleman 
was mistaken, and suggested to the examining attorney to 
repeat the question; he did so, and the witness answered 
as promptly as before, 1,000 rods. On this point, although 
uiwilling to impeach the testimony of the witness, I am 
not any more satisfied than is Acer. 

But the gentleman on the witness-stand, must have a 
very tlow team if he could do no more than drain about 
three miles per day, when U. R. Jsromb of Monroeville, 
Ohio, states (vide Co. Gent, for May 81, 1860, page 847,) 
that "on prairie lands from 10 to 18 miles can be made 
in a day." 

The truth is, about 100 rods per day is as much as can 
be well made under favorable circumatancee. 

During the past two years, about four hundred miles of 
wkderdnuns have been constructed with the mole plow in 
Aiyette, Clinton and Madison counties. On one tract in 
Fayette Co., which before it was drained produced twelve 
bushels of com per acre only, after it was underdrained 
by the mole plow, produced from 66 to 86 bushels per acre. 

Experience with the mole plow has demonstrated that 
the drains must not have too much fall — if they have more 
fall than is just necessary to carry off the water the drains 
'* wash," and in a short time they become useless. 

Notwithstanding the great satisfaction manifested by our 
CurneTB with the results of the mole plow, I cannot regard 
it in any otlier light than as being merely a temporary ex- 
pedient; but it accomplishes great good notwithstanding, 
because it demonstrates the utility of underdraiuing, and 
proves to our farmers tliat "Book Farming" must not al- 
ways be ignored. Jno. H. Klippart. 



•The actual draft of the mole plows, or rather the power required to 
•Derate them, is 6,568 voonds. mcladinK friction. Thia resalt is ob- 
tained by a simple mathematical proceM : 

tff (the Power indicated by the Dynamometer.) MVLrmjcD by 198 
Hhe Inches in lever,) dividko by 8 (the inches in radios of CRpstan,) 
mwJAL TO 5,568 (the weigfat of object moved.) Tide. Olmsted's 
PhlloaophT, pace 99l 

Or. in other words., *' mnltlply the power applied at the extreme end 
of the lever, by the length of the lever, (measuring from the centre 
sf the eapalaD,) hi laches; and divide the product by half the diame- 
tcrof the capstan, the ««otient Is the wekbt that the power win 
mko. friction not belnc takes Into account. Wf. 



How to Get most Feaohes from a Glyen Space. 

On a light sandy soil, worn and washed to witlifn 8 or 4 
inches of a yellow clay subsoil, I have an orchard of thrift- 
leas peach trees. I have seen *it sUted somewhere tlu»t 
peaclies would not do well on the site of an old peach or- 
chard. Mine have been standing perhaps 5 yeaw, but 
have not attained sufficient vigor to seriously affect the 
soil unless immediately at the roots, I wish to make a 
new peach orchard on the same ground, and, as far as ad- 
visable, to leave the old trees until the new come to bear- 
ing. 1. What will be the objections to tlius using the 
same ground ? 2. What will be the best preparation of 
the soil, the trees to be set in Kov. 1861 ? 8. How close 
can the trees be planted if a system of close ** shortening " 
is to be followed, and they are to have all profitable culti- 
vation ? 4. What crops and culture, after planting, will 
make the peaches pay best? 6. What manure will be 
best, how much, when and how applied ? 6. Will it be 
necessary to remove new an old tree which is in the futture 
poiiition of a new one, or can it remain to make another 
crop ? 7. How long can an old tree remain at any given 
distance from a new one ? 8. Can its injury to an adja- 
cent young tree be prevented by a trench f 9. If yes, how 
and to what extent ? Answers, through Thi Cultivatoe, 
requested to ail or any. b. Lmtitudd 85«'. 

Peach trees are very exhausting to the soil — ^as an ex- 
ample, wc have seen the place of every prindpal root, of 
a row of young peach trees, distinctly marked across a 
strawberry bed by the diminished growth of the plants. 
But if the orchard alluded to by our correspondent, has made 
but little growth in the five years, or has been neglected, 
the soil will be less exhausted than if the trees had grown 
vigorously. At Uie north, the difference between well cul- 
tivated peach trees and those standing in grass, is at least 
ten to one ; that is, a properly treated tree will grow as 
much in one summer as one in grass will grow in ten. Thia 
may seem like a extravagant assertion ; but it is founded 
on fact and measurement A good five year orchard will 
have covered the whole of the ground with its net-work of 
roots, if the trees are not over 25 feet apart Hence, setting 
young trees in between, as proposed, would not be so well 
as on new ground. But if the ground is properly manured 
and kept well cultivated, this drawback will be overcome, 
and the trees will flourish finely. 

(2.) The beet preparation of the soil will be the appli- 
cation of such fertilizers as have proved best for common 
crops — probably a moderate dressing of yard manqre, with 
a small portion of ashes or lime. 

(3.) Where land is abundant and dieap, 20 feet is a 
good distance. The top should not extend over 12 feet, 
the remaining 8 feet being useful for the admission of air 
and light all around each tree, and for allowmgmore room 
for the extension of the roots. Yet as near as 12 feet 
would answer, the soil to be kept constantly in good culti- 
vation, with occasional dressings of manure. 

(4.) The best crop, if any, while the trees are small, are 
potatoes, cabbages, or any other low A<wtf crop— no soloed 
crop will answer at all. A wide vacant space should be 
lefl near each tree. It would be still better to have no 
other crop, but merely keep a clean mellow surface, by 
the use of the harrow or cultivator. Ailer the trees be- 
come laige, this treatment will be essential, and the rais- 
ing of nothing else should be attempted. 

(5.) Our correspondent doubtless knows what is best for 
his refiion of the country for ordinary crops. Probably, 
as we have already said, yard manure, with some ashes or 
lime. The quantity must depend on the necessity of the 
case — say from ten to thirty two-horse loads per aiu-e ol 
yard manure, and twenty or thirty bushels of ashes or 
lime. It is best applied in autumn or winter; but will do 
early in spring, if covered to a moderate d^)th. Surface 
manuring is much better for heavy than for light soils, and 
on heavy ones it may lie on the surface not only all winter, 
but the following summer if somewhat mixed with the sur- 
face by the use of a barrow or caltivator. 
(6.) It will be very difficult te make a ronng tree grow 
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on the precise spot where an old one has long grown, and 
we should not attempt it, unless a very large hole were 
du^ and fflled with new or fresh earth. 

(7.) We have seen a row of peach trees two feet apart, 
and on rich soil, grow, flourish and bear for manj years. 
But the distances we have already designated are best. 

(8.) There is no doubt that a ditch three feet deep, fill- 
ed with stone, would cut off the extension of roots, but it 
could not be oif much practical utility — it would, perhaps, 
cost more tlian its benefits in most instances. 



rPorthe CoQDlry Gentleman and CuIUvaiorJ 

CA TTL E ST ABLES. 

In the CJouNTRT Gektlsm an of December 6, is an in- 
quiry for a plan of a stable for thirty cows. Although it 
may well be thought that your columns have contained 
enough on this subjeck heretofore, yet there seems to be 
no end to the demand for information or suggestions on 
this and other leading subjects. Permit, then, a few words 
from one who has dealt largely, for a small farmer, in 
boards and shingles. The first consideration in building a 
stable or hovel, is that it shall be warm and yet well ven- 
tilated. Warmth can be secured by building carefully and 
well, whether the material be brick, stone or wood. If the 
latter, the joints of the boards should be well battened, 
tind the boarding should, in northern climates, be double, 
6r else the building should be lined or filled in with brick. 
These may be the cheapest soft brick, as it is only neces- 
sary that they should hold together until Uid. The floors 
below and above, should be double, or else tongued and 
grooved. The former quite as cheap and probably better. 
The doors well fitted and as few as possible. The windows 
also tight, and plenty of them ; the best being single sash- 
es, 8 by 10 glass, four lights long and two high, set in a 
well made frame, in which they slide horizontally, and 
well up from the floor. The manure should never be 
thrown out of windows, but carried in a wheel-barrow or 
cart into the yards or manure sheds. 

Ventilation is secured by the sliding windows, and by 
(hrffc box pipes earned from the ceiling out of tl)e roof, 
^nd furnished with valves or swing shutters in the usual 
way. 

The next consideration is convenience of arrangement, 
and where it is possible, no plan is better than long dou- 
ble rows of stalls or boxes, with a wide feeding passage 
between. If the hovel be a " lean-to " addition to a barn, 
ft single row only may be allowed, but a double row saves 
room and saves steps. In all cases cattle should stand 
with their heads towards a feeding passage. Room may 
be saved by carrying fodder in the passage behind the cat- 
tle, but the neatness and convenience of the former ar- 
rangement, strongly recommend it. 

The third consideration is the comfort and cleanliness of 
the animals in their stalls or boxes, and, it may be added, 
their safety. First, then, give them room enough — four 
feet to each beast is not too much, and six inches more is 
better ; and as this article would be longer than too 
long " if it discussed all the wa3'8 of making cattle stalls, 
the writer will mention only the plan he likes best, after 
trj-ing a great many — that is, to have double stalls each 
at least eight feet wide ; mangers two feet wide, the front 
plank about ten inches high, and the bottom of the manger 
raised three to four inches from the floor. From the man- 
ger to the gutter behind the cattle, 5 feet 5 inches for 
beafts of ordinary size, say cows weighing 1000 pounds, 
with a slant of one inch — ^the gutter a little wider than a 
shovel, and 6 inches deep. This plan secures comfort and 
cleanliness, and the gutter being kept full, or half full, of 
sawdust or -dry muck, much valuable manure can be made 
in it. 

For tying, put a strap around the beast's neck, nmning 
the strap through a ring to which is attached a few links of 
chain with a swivel and a ring on the other end, sliding on 
an iron rod or wooden standard — the iron rod bolted at 
each end through the partition plank — the wooden stan- 
dard set at the front of the manger, 6 to 8 inches from the 



f)artition. Plank between stalls to extend just so far Uiat 
cattle cannot, when tied, get their heads into the next stall. 

Divide yonr mangers with a plank set edgewise acro:» 
the middle, so that each beast may get its fair share of 
feed without reaching towards its mate. 

Of course, as a progressive individual, one innst admit 
that the sparred floor plan is better than any other, tiie 
testimony of so many good farmers proves that it is as 
comfoctable and wholesome for cattle as any. It saTes the 
great labor of cleaning out stables, and enables one to 
feed out all his straw instead of using it for beddiug ; but 
let one who has tried it describe it. I have not If you 
desire, Messrs. Editors, I will send you a ground plan of 
my farm buildings, — "made all out of my own bead " — 
better than many, but not so good as Bome. h. i*. t. 



OBSERVATIONS IN FARMING. 
Plowing Deep Plowing Shallow for Corm. 

In May last I plowed twenty acres of old pasture for 
com, having manured it during the winter before. Wheir 
we commenced it was very dry, and fn consequence tlie 
sward was turned over very thin. Some two or three 
lands were thus treated, while the rest was turned over 
deeper. The depth of the first did not exceed four in- 
ches; but there the com started strongest, was injured 
less by the worms, which in great variety — three kinds at 
least — made great havoc m the rest of the field, and was 
all the way through mnch the best crop. Does this 
teach the propriety of shallow plowing on manured green- 
sward for com, or does it not ? 

Sowed Corn* 

I can scarcely say enough in praise of sowed com. I 
said something about growing it in a previous number ; 
now for some facts about feeding it. 

From less than five acres of it, I fed from thfrty-seven 
to forty cows, giving milk from the middle of September 
to after the Ist of December. During all of this time 
that pastures were in season, the cows had the run of 
pasture ; but they had com fodder once every day during 
the whole interval, and after the feed was gone it formed 
their entire subsistence, except a moderate allowance of 
turnips or beet-tops and soft com. My yield of milk was 
large ; larger than my present feeding, which is intended 
to be good feeding, will produce. 

We will allow that for one half the time the cows only 
got one-third of their living from the com, and two-thirda 
for the other half. Now for the first five weeks, 40 cow» 
at five weeks, is 200 weeks — wie-ihird is, say, 67 weeks. 
For the second, 40 cows at five weeks is 200 weeks, tvo- 
thirds of which is say 138 week^, or 200 weeks in all for 
one cow in milk upon five acres of sowed com. That wo«ld 
be a yearns keeping, or thereabouts, upon IJ acres. Ha 
conclusion, let me say that I have understated the facts 
rather than exaggerated them. Further, let hie also re- 
mind the reader that this com was grown upon green- 
sward of the Mohawk flats, upon which an ounce of ma- 
nure was probably never drawn in 70 years that it has 
doubtless been cropped, and at a most trifling expense. 

That brings me to another interesting topic. What will 
you follow your com crop with ? I answer, with timothy 
and clover. Farmers have wamed me not to disturb even 
a worn-out meadow on the flats, from the difficulty of get- 
ting it back again into grass. The truth is, there is just 
no trouble about it at all. In March or April, or as early 
as possible, sow half a bushel of clear timothy, or of clover 
and timothy, upon your corn-stubble. Select a morning 
when the surface is frozen but will be sticky before noon ; 
roll your seed in as soon as dry enough, and roll thorough- 
ly. If you sow pure timothy you will get a ton and a half 
the first season, and three tons the second. I speak from 
knowledge, Mr. Editor, whereof I affirm. 

It is a great mistake, I think, to sow any English grain 
on the flats. It inevitably lodges or rusts, or both, 
smothers out your grass if you try to seed with it, and 
you not only lose a crop, but a year in seeding. Potatoes 
rot upon them. But they are the natural home of com, 
whether sown or planted, and grasses of any kind. 

Utica. De6. 2i 1860L J. 0. W. 
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[For the Countiy GenUeman aod Cultivator.] 

Progress of Sorghum Culture in the West. 

Em. Co. Gkjit. — There are many inquiriee from various 
paits of the country, as to the success or failure of the 
Northern Sugar Gime or Sorghum Saccharatum. I will 
give you in brief, my experience, and hope that others 
who have tried it wUI do the same, for there are yet some 
who are stitl in nnbelieC 

Four years ago last spring a neighbor of mine gave me 
some seed, which he had raised the year before, from seed 
from the Patent Office. This seed was well matured as it 
proved, for it all grew. I planted it on the 22d of Uay of 
that year— latitude 41 SO' north. 

I had no means for working up the cane. It made a 
very excellent feed for cattle. I however took a few canes, 
put them into my stove boiler, steamed them and boiled 
down the juice, from which I got about a quart of the very 
best of V^P} equal I think to any I ever saw, notwith- 
standing I had been raised among the hard maples and su- 
gar bushes of Jefferson county in your state. 

The next winter I took a sample of it to the annual 
meeting of our State Ag. Society, at Springfield, and claim- 
ed it to be the first made in the state. The state officers 
and several members of the legislature tasted of it, and 
pronounced it equal to any. 

At thia time large orders were sent to France to get a 
Bapply of seed, which sold here in small quantities at from 
one to two dollars per pound- Many were induced to try 
it. The year 1857 was a very unfavorable season for grow- 
ing the crop. It was very cold during the season of plant- 
ing, and too cold for ripening in September. This discour- 
■ged many. 

There was no suitable machines for crushing the cane 
nor for boiling the juice. Immature cane and poor appa- 
ratus for evaporating the juice of that year, caused many 
to denounce the thing as a humbug. But there were some 
who succeeded well — made a good article, and reported 
progre99. 

In the winter of 1858 the fnends of the Northern Sugar 
Cane met in convention at Springfield, to compare sam- 
ples, for the best of which several heavy premiums were 
offered. Some forty samples of syrup, and several sam- 
ples of sugar firom the cane, were on exhibition. The 
mode of manufacturing was there fully explained so far as 
experiments had gone. The mode of clarifying or cleans- 
ing the juice, seemed to be the most difficult point to set- 
tle. Several of the statements which seemed to be tlie 
most reasonable, were published with the lengthy proceed- 
ings of the convention. Some of the samples presented 
there, proved to b^ equal to the best we get from the 
southern market. 

Boilers or evaporators were wanted, that would do the 
work rapidly. Several new inventions were brought out, 
and now at our state fairs, we find such evaporators that 
receive the juice at one end, and at the other the syrup runs 
off into the barrel — no cleansing being used by some, but 
a continual skimming is kept up. 

The year 1859 was more favorable for growing the cane. 
In some counties in the north-west that year, from twenty 
to thirty thousand gallons were made. The new inventions 
for crushing the cane, and the great improvements in the 
construction of evaporators, and the cheapness and excel- 
lence of the syrup, proved to us that it " would pay." 
This year has been still more favorable. Many large fields, 
from ten to forty acres, have been raised, and the crop 
worked up, and syrup sold at from fifty to sixty cents per 
gallon. But a more general custom among our farmers is 
to plant one-half acre ; and as there is now from five to 
ten mills in most of our towns, our cane is taken to them 
and worked up on shares, the grower receiving one-half 
the syrup in his own casks. This one-half acre, which has 
cost the farmer in work about the same as to raise a half 
acre of com, furnishes his family with about fifty gallons 
of syrup, enough for one year's use or more. This syrup, 
if made from well ripened cnne, and carefully skimme^l 
wiMle boiling, is equal to any that we ever get in thisiuar- 



ket from the southern states. Bat whether sugar can be 

made from the cane so as to make it pay^ is yet a ques- 
tion, though many are firm in the belief that before long 
barrels and hogsheads of sugar made from the northern 
cane, will fill our markets. 

I have seen sugar of a very good quality on exhibition 
at our fairs, and from the old adage, that what has been 
done may be done," we may expect that entire success in 
sugar making will be accomplished. 

A gentleman from Iowa called on me a few days ago, 
during my absence, and told my family that he would be 
here again, and with my syrup make a superior article of 
sugar. When done, will report progress, and send you a 
sample. It is impossible to tell the amount of syrup man- 
ufactured in the north-west ; but we find from some of the 
census reports, that from twenty to fifty thousand gallons 
were made in some of the counties, and this in 1859. 
This year has nearly doubled the amount In Rock-Island 
county we have probably made forty thousand gallons 
this year. Croakers may murmur, and those who know 
nothing about it may call us humbugs, but they will not 
stop us from making our own sweetuing in a climate where 
Indian com will ripen. 

There are those who will not succeed with anything. 
They can raise a good crop of grain only by accident. 
Their fruit trees wont grow as their neighbor's do. Their 
cattle and everything they have are of the " slip-shod " 
kind. Tlie why is, they lack system and perseverance. 
Let them croak and cry humbug, but we will eiyoy the 
sweets of our labor. C. G. Taylor. 

Rock-Idand Co., Illhiols, Dec., 1860. 



CFor the Counter eeotieman and Ooltlvator.] 
DRESSIN G RAW HIDEa 

Messrs. Tucker k Son — ^I say to your correspondent 
" R.," that I am not a practical tanner— only practicing it 
sometimes in my own rude way. 

I would say to him, in tanning the raw hide of a calf 
for instance — when the hide is first taken from the animal, 
spread it flesh side up ; then put two parts of salt, two 
parla of saltpetre and alima combined--(or as much salt- 
petre and alum as salt) — make it fine ; sprinkle it evenly 
over the surface ; roll it up, and let it lay a few days till 
dissolved. Then take off what flesh remains, and nail the 
skin to the side of a bam in the sun, or in dry weather 
Btretch on the ground by driving pegs in the edges of the 
skin. It must be stretched tight, or there will be hard 
and ugly wrinkles you cannot get out After drying, and 
the flesh is sufficiently off, it is fit to cut up. But to make 
it ** soft and pliable like harness leather," put neatsfoot 
oil on it — ^fasten it up again, and let it remain a day or 
two in the sun. Then take a stick about three inches 
wide, and long enough to work with both hands, made 
like a wedge on the end, and rub out all of the oil that can 
be, and it is tanned with the hair on. 

Some persons say a calf skin, (a deacon Is better,) tan- 
ned in this way, and the hair taken off, and blackened, 
makes excellent boot leather, wanftmted not to crack. The 
only trouble is, it will last too long. 

Cow skins are stronger and heavier, and arc Romctimcs 
only salted and stretched ; the flesh taken off, cut into 
string!?, braded into haltere or other useful things — the hair 
shaved off with a sharp knife. To make these strips sort, 
they are oiled, buried in cow manure for a few days, then 
rubbed and worked till dry. 

The skin of a white animal is not No. 1, nor a red and 
white, nor black and white. Avoid spotted skins of any 
kind. Red is good ; black is better. 

For an ox whip, cut these strings about one inch wide 
at the top, and about eight or ten feet long, running to a 
point, with a buckskin cracker one inch wide, and eight 
inches long — ^hang it to a stick about the length of a walk- 
ing cane. The stick should be the top of a little pine or 
cedar. You can crack it so it can be heard as far as you 
can one of Col. Colt's pistols. It will last as long as the 
average co\mtv insurance companies. Wiluam Rhodes, 
' OnddaCo.. K. T. 
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SAVING MANURE. 

The Capacity of SoUa to Absorb and Retain FertUiaiDr Maltera— 
Mock rs. Clay— Plaster and Clover— Liquid Manure Tanlc. 

Hkssrs. Eds. — In the Co. Grnt. of Dec 20, I noticed 
an inquiry of J. S. of Allcglianj-, on "saving manure," 
and about tanks or basins for saring the liquid excrements, 
Ac, and he very truly remarks, "It is an important mat- 
ter with every farmer, to learn the best manner of hus- 
banding his manure." 

There is usually a great loss of fertilizing matter washed 
from most farm^yards by drainage, caused by heavy rains 
and melting snows. In New-England, and in the valley 
of the Hudson, the annual fall of rain is from 86 to 40 
inches in vertical depth. Thus a body of water annually 
falls upon most farm-yards of over three feet in depth, 
aiKi generally much the largest portion of the water escapes 
from the farm-yard, carrymg with it much of the fertiliz- 
ing matter of the manure, which in the aggregate is an 
immense loss to ^e country. Many farmers cart muck or 
other material into their yards, which in part acts as an 
absorbent, whereby a considerable saving of the soluble 
salts of the mannre is eifeeted. Others, in the large grain- 
growing sections of the country, make use of large bodies 
of straw ; but after all, there is generally much loss of 
tlie real quintessence of the manure. Even among our 
best farmers, they sometimes "suffer an immense lose 
from the liquid running from their barn-yards." 

In the Co. Qm. of Dec. 3, 1867, we find an interest- 
ing letter from John Joumstoic on manures, &c. He 
writes: 

" I have suffered an immense loss from the liquids run- 
ning from my barn-yards, but I never could contrive a 
plan to prevent it I know some of your correspondents 
would say, get swamp muck into your yards to absorb the 
liquids. So I would if I owned a swamp. True, there is 
one only a mile from me, but the owners are like the dog 
in the manger — they will neither use nor sell a part to me. 
A number of years ago I offered 12| cents per load for a 
thousand or two horse wagon loads when dry, but the 
owner thought it would make nnsightly holes in it." 

Good swamp muck when used in a dry state, is a great 
absorbent of liquids, and a retainer of the ammonia and 
soluble salts of manures, but these are retained by it as a 
•ponge retains such things — by capillarity and mechanical 
force. Muck is also a good retainer of moisture when 
applied to diy sandy land. But in point of fact, muck is 
a much less valuable fixer or retainer of ammonia and the 
soluble salts of manures, than clay or clayey soils, such as 
Mr. Johnston's farm mostly consists of. If Mr. John- 
•ton*8, or J. S.'a, or anybody else's yards were made basin- 
shaped, and were fitted with aqueduct logs or other con- 
trivances, so as (o carry the surplus diainage to a large 
cistern or vat (three or four feet deep,) filled with a clayey 
loam, so that the drainage would leach through the clayey 
loam, the foul and colored liquid that went on to the top 
of the clayey loam, would come out at the bottom clear 
and divested of taste, color, and smell. The ammonia, 
potash, phosphates, Ac., would be retained, chemically 
combined with the alumina and carbonaceous matter of 
the clayey loam. These substances appear to possess to a 
great degree, the power of chemically combining with both 
the mineral and gaseous constituents of manure and stor- 
ing them up, so that the rains cannot wash them out ; 
wliilc at the same time, the soil is so constituted that it 
readily yields up these necessary ingredients to the growing 
plant as needed. There is abundant proof of the above. 
There is a divinity in all this. There is no chance or 
haphazard about it. 

The experiments of Prof. Wat were pretty fully pub- 
lished in many of our agricultural journals a few yeara 
•ince. In these experiments the Prof, made use of jarp 
filled with sand to the depth of five or six inches for fil- 
tering the foul water from the sowen of London, and 



fcptid water in which flax had been steeped, putrid nrinc» 
&c., Ac. It was foniid that the sand only deprived theee 
liquids of their turbidity, and perhaps a small part of their 
fertilizing principles; but the color and offensive sroell, 
after filtration, remained in all their intensity. This prt>v- 
ed that sand and gravel do not possess the power of fixing 
the salts and gases of manures. It was discovered Umt 
when the sand was mixed with one-fourth its weight of 
white clay in powder, these disgusting liquids were clear 
when coming through — ^were free^from smell, and scarcely 
distinguishable from ordinary water. To sum up the mat- 
ter, it was found that the clay or alnminons portions of 
soils possess the power of chemically combining with 
not only the gaseous compounds of decomposing animal 
matter, but also with the alkalies, ammonia, potash, soda, 
magnesia, &c. This, said Prof. Way, is a very wonderM 
property of soil, and appears to be an express provision 
of nature. " A power," he says, " is here found to reside 
in soils, by virtue of which not only is rain unable to wash 
out of them those soluble ingredients forming a necessary 
condition of vegetation ; but even these compounds, when 
introduced artificially by manures, are laid hold of and 
fixed in the soil, to the absolute preclusion of any loss 
either by rain or evaporation." 

We think the above views, expressed by Prof. W., are 
substantially correct, and of their correctness it seems to 
us there is abundant proof. That bountiful provision of 
nature, which treasures up in the soil unwasted for un- 
limited periods of time those fertilizing ingredients so 
necessary to the growth and maturity of vegetable life, 
marks, unmistakably, the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator. 

In proof of the Professor's remarks, that rain water does 
not filter or wash out those organic and inorganic con- 
stituents of a good soil— the necessary food of plants, we 
will mention a few well known facts. The immense tracts 
of land which are annually overflowed in Egypt were ex- 
ceedingly fertile in the production of wheat, flax, and 
various other cultivated crops long before the brethren of 
Joseph went there to purchase com. Tliat fertility has 
been kept up from that to the present time, not so much 
by the use of animal manures as by the rich deposits of 
sedimentary matter annually brought down from the 
sources of the Nile, and spread over those vast plains by 
the swollen waters of that river. TTie fine and comminu- 
ted particles, when afloat in the water, hdd on to their 
salts and other enriching qualities till wanted for the grow- 
ing crops, as a miser does upon his e:o]d. 

Our western prairies have hiin for untold centuries with 
bosoms bared to the " peltings of tlie pitiless storms " of 
melting snows and drenching rains; many of liiem have 
been annually bumod over time out of mind by tlie In- 
dians and hunters, and yet the sun scarcely shineci oa 
soils richer in all the properties necessary for the produc- 
tion of food for the sustenance of animal life. It is tru^ 
the unfed grasses on portions of the prairies are annually 
left upon ^e laud, and by their gradual decay restore to 
the soil all that lias been drawn from it. Those portions 
which are burned over receive the benefit of the ashes of 
the burned grasses, and thus its fertility is kept up. But 
still the question presents itself, why have not tlie forty- 
five inches of annual rain fall, for some six thousand years, 
long since washed out all the fertilizing matters of these 
deep soils, and long prior to this have left them as ba?ren 
as the deserts of Arabia? Prof. Way's experiments 
swer the question. The alumina of the soil with the cai^ 
bonaceous matter, holds the anmionia and other salts scH. 
they cannot be washed out. 

A correspondent of the Ruwd New-Yori^er of 22d Dee- * 
says : " The wheat crop of Wisconsin this year was estima.- 
ted, by a committee appointed by the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, who carefully canvassed the grain districts, at ^tsen- 
ty-two milliona of butheU from 1,0«2,000 acrea." Proba- 
bly more thann million of these acret nefer received so 
much as a single wheel-barrow load of farmyard manure. 
The ingredients for this enonnoos crop of wheat have been 
aocumulatmg in the foil, despite of rains and melting 
mows, " ever ainoe the flood," but thcM wheat and oorn . 
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crops will do what the rains never could, tiz., sooner or 
later deprive these Wisconsin soils of then: fertility, un- 
less the farmers there in some way restore to them an 
equivalent for the fertilizing matters extracted by their 
crops. Perhaps the most economical way in which this 
cma be done will be by the use of clover and gypsum — ^as 
has long been practiced m some portions of Western New- 
York and in some other States. How long the fertility of 
an annually cropped soil can be kept up by the use of 
gypsum and clover we will not attempt to predict, but we 
know it can be for sixty years. We have just received a 
letter upon tliis point from the Hon. Geo. Gkddes of 
Onondaga Ca, N. Y. Although the letter was not in- 
tended For publication, we trust he will pardon us for the 
extract we make from it He says : 

" You will see on page 109 of my Report,* Prof. Nor- 
ton's analyses of some soil and underlying rock of a field 
that liad been treated with clover and gypsum, and no 
manure, for fifty years. This land my father purchased 
of the Sute in the last centiu7, taking the first crop of 
wheat off it in 1799. This year wheat was taken from 
this field— a good crop, say 25 bushels to the acre, after 
barley last year. Great care is taken not to manure this 
field with anything but clover and gypsum, as it is intended 
to see how long this plan of fertilising will continue to 
improve the ci-ops uuder our system of rotation.*' 

Mr. QuiNcr, in his address, said, ** Our western neigh- 
bors believe that the fertility of their soil is inexhaustible." 
If they entertain such visionary ideas, we trust they will 
discard them before it is too latc^ and that they will resort 
to green manuring by the use of clover and gypsum, while 
their soils are yet fertile, for it is easier and che*'*^' ^ 
keep up the fertility of a naturally good soil, «nan it is to 
restore fertility to a worn out soil. 

But to return to the subject, — the capacity of soils for 
absorbing and retaining fertilizing matters. Are the soils 
in our primitive forests, from which the fire and the axe 
have been kept out, any less rich in fertilizing matters 
than they were the day that Miles Standlgh and his toil- 
worn companions landed at Plymouth, 240 years ago ? 
Probably not The black soils shovelled from ditches in 
wet swamps, and spread upon the banks of the ditches, 
are frequenUy fowid to produce as heavy a growth of oats 
and as large a yield of English grass, as the most highly 
cultivated uplands. Now these black mucky soils have 
been drenched in water for centuries, without having been 
deprived of these fertilizing ingredients which have been 
accumulating for ages. These facts most clearly demonstrate 
the economy of applying clay and swamp muck to light 
sandy and gravelly luids, as they have the effect of ren- 
dering such soils noore retentive of moisture, giving them 
a greater capadty for retaining the strength of manures 
appKed to them, and storing up the ammonia and other 
gases which fiUIs upon them in the rains and snows. 

In the letter of Mr. Johnston, referred to, he says — 

My farm is as rich as is profitable for wheat This has 
been effected by underdraining and manuring.** His is a 
clayey soil Uioroughly underdrained ; when he applies ma- 
Dore, what is not taken up by the crop immediately fol- 
lowing the manuring, is Jixed in his aluminous soil for 
succeeding crops. It does not run off through tiie pipes 
of his underdrains — ^it is chemically combined with the 
alumina before it reaches the pipes, and there to be re- 
tained for future use. But if his was a sandy, gravelly 
soil, tiie result would be quite different, as the experiment 
of Prof Way proved when sewage and other fool liquids 
were filtered through sand. It seems to us that tl\ that 
Mr. Johnston lades to render his farming operations com- 
plete, is a large tank filled with day or eUyey soil, through 
which the dnunage of his barn-yards can be filtered. His 
da^ey loam is better for this purpose than that of bis 
ndgfabor^B mock. 

The kst of September, in company with Jos. B. Walk- 
er, Esq., of Concord, Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the New-Hantpehire Asylum for the Insane, we spent 
a few honrs in examining the farm connected with the 
aqrhim, and the very great improvements made upon it 
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within the past fifteen years, and if our limits admitted, 
should be happy to report them — but at this time can only 
refer to a newly constructed tank or walled basin for re- 
ceiving the wash, Ac, of the establishment 

A main drcuhu* sewer of brick and cement laid in the 
ground, collecting all the dnunage of the halls, bathing- 
rooms, water-dosets and wash-house, conducts it to Uie 
tank referred to, which is located at a retii*ed point suffi- 
ciently remote from the buildmjB;s. The tank is sixty-four 
feet square, and four and a half feet deep. Its bottom is 
of ciay, and its sides are constructed of split granite luid 
in cement and made water-tight A drive-way mclining 
from within and from without, to the top of the west wall, 
gives access to and egress from it, for the drawing in of 
absorbents, and for the removal of its contents by teams. 
Its sides are pierced by gateways at different elevations, 
through whidi the surplus water of the tank, charged as 
it will be with fertilizing matter, can be easily distributed 
over the lower lyug adjacent lands. The lands thus irri- 
gated and enriched become productive in a high degree. 

There is upon the farm extensive beds of 'black vegeta- 
ble muck, as well also as of clay and clay marl The tank 
is to be filled with tiiese absorbents, its capacity being 
over one hundred and thirty cords. The institution ave- 
rages about two hundred and thirty persons, and aft,*^ JrT^ 
drainage of the halls, bathhig-rooms, water. ,;"f^ j 
pass into the tank, we presmnl tha^^j^^ 
tiiirty cords of midc, Ac, wo- 'r f 
utmit capadty everv - ^^''^ .~ ^ '^'^ 
firet aualitv o'' --""re can be obtamed every year from 
this ^ *'one ; besides tiie surplus liquid of the tank, 
tobe used for irrigation, will be equivalent to many more 
cords. 

We do not suppose farmers generally can build tanks 
of split granite laid in oement,** but we have quoted the 
above witii the hope that it may stimulate thousands of 
our farmers to take measures to save at least a portion of 
the dark colored coffee looking liquids that are now suf- 
fered, uncared for, to flow out of their barn-yards down 
tiie gutters, to the nearest brook, where they are lost 

Warner, N. H., Jan., WSL hSYl BARTLETT. 

HUSKINO^OORN. 

**The dry husks rattle and the com^eobe cradc*'— Bamlow. 
We yield the palm tfi Samuel C, page 882 of Co. Gent. 
Luke, page 887, was six and a half hours husking forty 
bushels. But I have heard from several sources, that 
those stories are too marvellous to be credited, and one 
man in particular is certain *^ there is some catch abooi 
such big stories.** I acknowledge there was a little catch 
in my case, and FU be honest about it, and tell how it 
happened. 

The soil where the corn grew was wdl drahned, so Uiat 
all superfluous water was **eir<cA^,** and carried off; and 
within six years past it bad ^^caicfud^ two heavy crops of 
green clover, well turned under; and last spring it ^^eaUk^ 
«d** a good sprinkling of barn-yard manure, which had 
" catehed'' a great many barrelfuls of liquid noanure, as it 
flowed from the liquid manure pump in my stable ; and 
then, this was *^ eatehed ** by the roots of tjie com, and 
deposited by some mysterious process in the ears; and 
when we came to •* eateh o/f ** the husks, we found that 
tiie ears and kernels appeared as if they had '^^catched'^ 
the dropsy; and we found that a man could catch off** 
the husks of one of these large ears sooner tiian he conld 
husk a littie nubbin of half-stai-ved com, of which no man 
is able to husk over 16 or 20 bushels per day. This Is 
the ffreaUtt catch** there is about it; and if our in- 
credulous friend would make drains in his com-field in- 
stead of his bara-yard, and "catch up** up that liquid 
manure that flows away to the river — benefitting no one — 
he will alter his mind about the great " catch " in husking 
com. Large, plump ears of com a foot long — and I have 
had lots of such — ^will soon fill a bushel basket; while a 
fast busker must husk a long while to get a bushel of nub- 
S. EowABOB Todd. Zake Ridge^ Tomp. Co., 7. 
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[for the Cultivator and Country Gentleman 1 

"BALLOON FRAMES."— 1 1th Article. 

To erect a balloon bufldlnK requires about asmuch mechanical ikiU 
as It doeato build a boanl fence.-SoLON Robinsom. 

Oue of the great recommendations in favor of the bal- 
loon frame b that it dispenses with mecluinical skill, and 
enables the farmer or others who build it, to do their own 
work, no fiirther knowledge being required than that re- 
quisite to adjust a plumb line, lay out at right angle, and 
drive nails. 

Many suppose that it is not applicable to buildings be- 
yond one and a half stories high, but practical tests show 
its adiiptation to buildings of all sizes. 

Ridge board. 



Garret. 



Rafters, 



Flooring jobta. 
Plate. 



Sditory. 



let story. 




A. Rafter notch- 
ed down on plate. 



B. Side girt not 

gained in for 
small unplaster- 
ed buildings. 



C. Inside lining, 
—answers the 
Baniepun>oseas 
aside girth. 



Flooring joIatSk 

! sm. 

Pio. 1.— BAueoN FuAXiNO— TuRKK Stobt Buildiko. 

In the engraving, we show the manner of constnicting 
frames for baildiugs of three stories. The comer stud, 4 
by 4, is composed of and boilt up with two 2 by 4 studs, 
which ai-e nailed together, breaking joints as the building 
progresses in height, the splicing of studs is done in the 
Kame manner, being nailed together as fast as additional 
length is required ; the joists of the last floor are laid upon 
the plate and they act as tie-beams to sustain the thrust of 
the rafters. We consider the splice where the studs butt 
and have side strips nailed to them, to be tlie most secure 
the lapping splice ia very generally nsed, however, and 
found to answer every purpose. There Is now in the pro- 
cess of erection on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a balloon 
frame dwelling house that will cost in the neighborhood of 
Ifil 2,000, ii^ which the lap splicing is adopted throughout; 
it has a cut stone basement equivalent in quality and work- 
manship to the beat in our eastern cities, and it is design- 
ed to be in every respect a first class house. 

We show all the plans for splicing tliat have come to 
our knowledge, either of which arc secure. 

The predicted notions of insecurity so freely circulated 
by tlie enemies of balloon framing, have been principally 
based upon its application to three story buildings, and 
they have utterly failed to sustain themselves. If we con- 
sitler a moment how thoroughly tied the ordinary balloon 
fnmie Is from sill to rafter plate, that where a stud is spliced, 
those each side of it are in their full strength, that the 
floor beams i-un from side to side and become tie beams, 
and that the flooring and side girths run from end to end 
and act in the same capacity, we must cease to doubt its 
security. There caimot be any separation of the building, 




D. Jo!s%Dotdi- 
ed dcnrn on 
side sh-th. 



Fia. i. BALL005 Framiko— Bbtaos. 
Js firmly knit together, and every strain and crom 
strain fim7H[irovided for; add to this lining or lathing and 
outside siding, and it is fully equal to any emergency. 

The details shown explain themselves and comprise all 
of any value in putting such parts of the frame together; 
the simplest form we deem the best, but we arc obliged to 
sink the side girth in plastered buildings, or in large build- 
ings, where there is a heavy weight of floor. Notching 
down the floor beams on to the side girtlis is not neces- 
sary, though often practiced. 

Balloon framing is a plain simple form of construction 
adopted to the capabilities of . all, and has many points of 
merit which recommend it above other modes. That it 
may be successfully applied by those seeking economy, as 
well as security, is a well established fact illustrated by all 
the practical examples that could be desjred. 

As examples of three story balloon frame buildings, we 
would refer your readers to the Magnolia House, SL 
Charles, Iowa, Barr's Hotel, Monona, Iowa, Beebee*3 Hotel, 
Water\'ille, Iowa, Birdsey House, Columbus, Wisconsin, 
Lake Side Water Cure, Madison, Wisconsin, ic, &c., and 
stores ad infinitum in all our western cities. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD. 
Architect and Landscape Engineer, 29 Broadway, Nevr-York. 



[For the Country GeotlemaB and Oidtivator.J 
Hotch Potch or Save AIL 



Cat hogs' livers in small piecea— to each livar pat one pint 
of hltced onions — boil them an til tender in the hquid where 
head cboeso has been boiled. Then add the soraps of leaf fat 
(Lbe more the better.) Boll all together ten minutes. Then 
skim out the contents — run it through the sausage cutter. 
Put it in the liquid again ; stir and season it well with pep- 
per and salt ; cup it out and put it in pans or jars. When 
cold pour a little melted lard over it, and it wiU keep good 
until April, unless it is eaten before. 

To prepare it for the table, cut it in slices, pat in a fryer 
with a little water, and let it fry a few roinntea, atid you have 
a oheap dish, not to be sarpaased. Try it and then report 

We have tried the above for several years, and think it the 
best dish from the pork. An Old Suascribir. 


The Perfected Tomata 



A correspondent of the Covhtry Gentleman writes 
from Holden, Mass., that the " Perfected Tomato " proved 
good, although it did not yield so well as the old sorts, 
nor ripen as early, and many decayed without fully ripea- 
ing. 
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PLAW OF A BAHH. _ 

Miaistti. L, Tuoiuui it 



rough plan of my barn, though I fear yon will not fiiid it 
Tery plain, as I am little osed to the business. If there 
shall be found anything that will add to the beauty or con- 
venience of any one's farm buildings, I shall feel fully re- 
paid for the time expended upon it. 
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Plan or Barm.— A. Harnesi room. D. D. Doors— all the outside 
IMUiDeUed. Windows 9 by 13 flass, with blinds. Posts 18 feet 

I sought for two objects, yiz., convenience and perfect 
ventilation, at as small expense as possible. Hie horse- 
stable is open to the main floor by the collars used in 

Eddy's self-leeding manger," which I like quite weU. 
There are also two large windows in the stable. Opening 
from the stable, under the 8oa£fold stairs, is a harness-room, 
in which is also a trap-door leading to the cellar below. 
The mangeri are supplied from the scaflTold. 




sue view of eattte stalL-A. r^r 

Blank of manger, 8 feet high. 
I, front do., 90 inches blsrh. 
C plank, 2 by 19 inches, 8 feet 
Ionic. 



Front Tlew of horse stall with 

Eddy's patent maneer : turn- 
ed posts In fh>nt. Dirislons of 
stalls 9 inch hard pine, with 
Iron band on top. 

A double 



Over the stable is a granary and seed-room, 
flight of stairs leads from the granary and scaffold, over 
the cow stable to the "great beams," which, being drop- 
ped two feet, furnish abundant room for straw and other 
eparse fodder, or may be used to dry com. Thence two 
flights of stairs lead to the ventilator, which is 12 by 10, 
and high enough above the ridge to admit a window the 
same size as those below. The ventilator has four win- 
dows with sash and blinds. 

The cellar is under the whole building, the part under 
the stables being used for a hog-peo. 

A part of the remainder is used as a henery, having a 
glai^ front facing the south. A well with chain-pump, in 
one comer, supplies the stock with water. 

The balance is used for storing farm implements, lum- 
ber, &c, the whole front being enclosed and furnished with 
the necessary doors, Ac. 

Tlie cellar is as dry and light as any part of the bam, 
and I consider it of as much importance as it is certainly 
as convenient 

I do not know as you will find anything of merit in the 
plan. In a section of the country where there are many 
fine farm buildfaigs, I have no doubt may be found many 
improvements. This plan does not necessarily add much 
to the cost of the barn, while it is an improvement over 
the old s^le of building. The bam may be built for 
about $1,200, dapboarded and painted. 

The doors all move upon rollers, or tracks upon Uie 
bottoms, which I think is preferable to suspending them 
by the top. c. w. g. Holden^ Mast. 



^^^^^^S8J oi^fl^^ tfaVnrmV some 2tr or more specrcs 
and varieties in cultivation, is a remarkable genus of orna- 
mental plants, all we believe, natives of the United Sutes 
— some from the north, some west, and some south. Some 
are shmbby, and among these the Oloriosa^ Superba^ 
and SerrulatOy which are kept usually in green houses, 
attain the height of eight or ten feet, assuming a palm like 
form, a round clean smooth stem, surmounted by a ma^ 
of long pointed foliage. When in bloom tliey are at once 
remarkable and beautiful, the flowers, which are bell- 
ahaped, being produced on pynunidal spikes four to five 




feet high, as in the annexed wood cut We have seen 
plants with upwards of 200 flowers all open at one time. 
The low growmg herbaceous sorts are better adapted to 
out-door culture at the north than the shrubby ones which 
cannot endure a severe cold. The filatnentosa, Jlaccida, 
angustifolia^ (see cut) and some others, are quite hardy 
without protection, and when planted in large beds on the 
lawn are very effective. These are propagated from seeds 
and suckers, and are rather tardy in blooming, but they 
are worth waiting for. 

A VALUA BLE REMEDT. 

Every family should keep a small quantity of cJdorate 
of potash. We have never found anything equal to it 
for a ample ulcerated sore throat Dissolve a small tea- 
spoonful of it in a tumbler of water; and then occasion- 
ally take a teaspoonful of the solution, ^ as to gargle the 
throat It is nearly tasteless, and not at all offensive to 
take, and is hence well adapted to children. 

Nothing is better tiian this for chapped or cracked 
hands. Wash them in the weak solution, and they will 
be soon well It is ab»o good for a rough, pimply, or 
chapped face. It may be had at any druggist^s. 

Common salt has b^n strongly recommended for the 
incipient stages of that dreaded disease JHptfteria ; but 
we have no doubt this would be better. 

We have no doubt that if some scheming medicine man 
should give a high-sounding Greek or oriental name, in- 
troduce some ingredients to conceal its nature, and expend 
a hundred thousand dollars in advertising, he might make 
as great a fortune out of it, and possibly as honestly, as 
some of the great patent medicine venders. 

As chlorate of potash somewhat resembles oxalic acid, 
a deadly poison, in eitemal appearance, a test for its 
ready identification in case of a missing label, may be de- 
sirable. Throw a few grains on burning charcoal or into 
a wood fire, and it will produce a bright light, owing to 
the production of oxygen gas, similar to the light pro- 
duced by throwing saltpetre into the fire, but much more 
intense. 
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CHESTER COUNTY SWINE. 



The above cnt represents a sow of the Chester County breed of swine, bred by Thomas Wood of PcnningtonTille, 
l/hester Co., Pa., and afterwards sold to Wro. White of New-Hampshire. She is from Mr. Wood's celebrated premi- 
um stock. The Chesfcers are deservedly a very popular breed, being preferred by those who have raised them, oa 
account of their aUeged superior hardiness and large size, while they are said to feed and fatten as weH as any otlier 



CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 

Slteep Racks aMd Feedinflr TroajrMa. 

In some recent remarks on this subject, (Co. Gknt., Jan. 
S, '61,) we said that " feeding racks for hay and grain un- 
der shelter " were requisite, leaving the matter for further 
reference, which we now proceed to offer, having had some 
experience in their use and construction. 

One pattern, which we ha^e had in use three winters, we 
fig\ired in the Co. Gikt., of Jan. 25, '68, and again insert 
the figure and description. We find it very convenient, and 
notice but two trifling oycctions. It is not as handily 
cleaned out as some racks, unless a small broom is used 
for sweeping the trouglis ; and secondly, unless the rack is 
clear of hay it is necessary to place the grain in each trough 
separately, instead of putting it m both sides at once by 
pouring it along the centre of the rack. 




Seventy-five or eighty feet of lumber will make an eight 
feet rack, which is, we find, the most convenient length 
on account of ease in moving. The posts, forty inches 
high, are of three inch scantling ; inch boards answer well 
for the remainder of the rack ; 8d nnils for nailing to the 
posts, and 6d for nailing on the slats, are the best size. 
The width of the rack is twenty-six niches, the lower out- 
side boai-ds are six inches wide, and placed 12 inches from 
tlie foot of the post. The upper sideboards are ten inches 
in width, with the end pieces to match, which should be 
of good timber to hold well the sides nailed against the 
beveled ends. 

The bottom boards, eight inches wide, are fitted in 
against each bottom side-beard, and nnilcd there and at 
the ends, and two boards about ten inches wide, nailed to- 
gether at the edges at right angles, are placed in the cen- 
tre of the i-ack, to form the remainder of the bottom. To 
this, one end of each slat is nailed— the other against the' 
iu^side of the flaring top-board ; the slats are two inches 



wide, and about two feet long, and are placed three inches 
apart from those on the same aide. One or two may be 
put up at each end, to keep the sheep from getting their 
heads into the rack. 

The troughs not only serve for feedmg grain, but to 
catch the fine hay as pulled out, and what is not eaten by 
the sheep is not under their feet, and may be given to the 
cattle, which eat it very readily. Tl»e flaring nde-boartte 
hold more hay, and also keep the sheep from standing 
with their fore feet on the side of the trough, to eat from 
the top of the rack, as they will do in the old form of this 
rack, with upright sides. 

There are various other good forms of racks, and sepa- 
rate feeding troughs are more convenient on some ao- 
counts. But something of the kind is absolutely necessary 
to the economical wintering of sheep, and the profitabU 
production of wool and mutton. 

Wbeii and How Often to Feed SMeep. 

On these points we find something a little different from 
the general received views, from Sol. W. Jkwbtt, fa the 
Ohio Farmer, which we condense below for oor readen^ 
inviting comment upon the subject from experienced abeep- 
breedera. 

To carry sheep well through the winter, they should 
come to their food at a regular set time every day, unless 
the weather be very cold ; then they may repose a little 
longer in the morning. With two feeds a day, to wit, be- 
tween 8 and 9 A. M., and before 8 P. M., sheep wiU re- 
quire one-fourth less fodder than if fed three or four timea 
a day. In no case put off feeding until sundown. The 
more exercise sheep have the more thev will consume but 
they rarely eat any at twilight. Healthy sheep will winter 
well on one bountiful feed per day given about 11 A. M. 

The best time to feed grain is immediately after they 
consume their hay, and before they lie down to ruminate 
and digest then- food. Let the grain be placed in their 
feeding troughs before the sheep have access to them. 
Hay should always be fed in racks or boxes. Feeble 
sheep should be fed no more frequently than strone ones, 
but with better food. ® ^ 



t^Our acknowledgments are due to TniopoiLVs Rov- 
SLK, Esq., of the Dels van House in this city, for a fine lot 
of Celery, Lettuce and Asparagus— rarities indeed at Christ- 
mas time — and fully equal to the best of summer produc- 
tion. 
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Experiments with the doyer Plant 

The Editors of the Couktrt Gentleman are indebted 
io J. B. Lawes, Esq., aud Dr. J. H. Gilbert of Rotbam- 
ated, England, for the Report of their Experiments on the 
Orowdi ^ Bed GloYer by Different Manures, taken from 
the last Number of the Royal Ag, Society's Journal, to- 
SeCher with several other papers, transmitted throsgfa the 
poUie&ecs of Dr. Evan Puqk, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Igxicultural College. 

The importance of the common Red 'doTer, although 
acaroely as yet coraprehended entirely by all our farmers, 
U 80 great that no apology is necessary for devoting a 
brief apace to the sulgect of the experiments here referred 
to. It is known that while there are crops whk^ may be 
oentiiHiously repeated without ialhire, land too frequently 
•own with clover will in the end refuse to produce it; that 
the lapse of several years is necessaiy to remedy the diffi- 
culty, and that no other means of remedy have as yet been 
iound. Messrs. Lawes It Gilbert institated therefore ex- 
perimeats with various fertilizers, with a view to ascer- 
tain, if possible, hy what means the crop can be grown 
jrear Jifter year on the same land** — but aasuecettfuUy, 
except in so far as tbdr labors may pave the way for 
further investigations. 

Daring the writer's vint, in the summer of 1859, at 
Bethamated, Mr. Lawes, in remarking upon this peculi- 
arity in the clover crop, pointed out a field of barley which 
had produced crops of that grain for eight or ten years 
eonsecuti vely, aud another fiekl which had been still longer, 
year after year, in wheat. It will convey an idea of the 
•xteot and completeness of Mr. L.'s experiments, to men- 
tiea that he expressed entire confidence in his ability 
flo to regelate befeoehand the fertilizers applied to the 
wheat crop, tu-to product a givtn crop per acre — of course 
subject to risk of ball or other sudden storms — all the way 
up from 20 or 30 bushels to the most that can be obtained 
^pon staudiag atraw, and, if we are not mistaken, also to 
eontiane a eorresponding production of this same crq^, 
•npoB the same land, for any length of time. This, of 
course, like the maoefactttre by the chemist of grape-sugar 
out of pine boards, might involve more expense than the 
result obtained would generally warrant; but we think 
we are not misrepresenting Mr. Lawes^ remarks at that 
time, when we aay that he pat the prodoctioa of WheeU 
Veiymoch in the of a well understood syutem of manu- 
facture — when the price the article commands is sufficient 
to justify the attempt,^ he could supply the soil with such 
fertilizers that it would just as unfailingly bring 40 bushels 
to the aire year after year, as a mill, furnished with the 
proper raw material, would be sure to produce continuous- 
ly a spedfled quantity oi the mana&etured article. 

With Clover^ however, all attempts of this sort had 
proved fruitless. Experiment after experiment only served 
■K)re convincingly to show that the land will become 

dover dck" if the crop is too often repeated, and that 
no other hand than that of Time is at iNresent competent — 
economically or otherwise — to provide against such a re- 
sult or to restore to the land its lost powers. 

The experiments now reported were undertaken more 
than tea years ago, and have been in progress ever since. 
Not to follow them minutdy throughout, it will be sufficient 
to say that the fourth or fifth of the continuous series of 
dover crops were entire failures— one-third of the land 
lieing ounured previous to sowing the fifth time (1854) 
with SO tons per acre of farmyard manure, another thfrd 



with an equal quantity of farmyard manure, together with 
6,000 pounds per acre of freshly burnt lime, and the re- 
maining third left unmanured — all, as we have seen, prov- 
ing equally unproductive. A second and heavy sowing iu 
1856, without farther noauuring, gave small crops the sixth 
year; after that, different changes of crops and combina- 
tions of fertilizers were employed on different parts — to 
show that the land was productive for anythiug else but 
dover, it is stated that the part of ft that was noost ^ dover- 
sick," gave 58 bushels per acre of Barley, 52 pounds to 
the bushel,— but " not even the most complex conditions, 
and the repeated supply of those constituents which are • 
found most to increase the clover crop when it is grown in 
Uie usual manner, after an interval of several years, have 
restored the clover yielding capabilities which the s<nl poe- 
sessed at the commencement of the experiment in 1849.** 
Upon a little patch of garden land only a few hundred 
yards distant from the fidd where the above experiaients 
were going on— probably a part of the Rothamsted kitchen 
garden /or two or three centuriet at least, for Rothamsted 
is an establishment dating back some time— clover was 
sown in 1864, and at the dose of the season of 1869, six 
years, fourteen cuttings had been taken from it without re- 
sowing—^roduciug the largest yield in some seasons when 
no clover could be grown at all in the fidd experiments, and 
thus indicating that the difficulty with the latter lay in the 
soil, rather than in any atmospherical peculiarities. It is 
by no means easy to explain wherein the soil of the garden 
was better fitted than that of some of the plots in the field 
to produce the dover crop so long and largdy ; both must 
have coutauied all the ultimate constituents of tlie clover 
plant, although possibly in different proportions and com- 
binations. It is to be hoped — although not expressly m> 
stated— that the garden trial will be cootinued until the 
capadty o^ the soil there, ior the production of clover, is 
fully tested. 

This liability of Clover to failure has been accounted for 
presumptively, in a great number of ways, by various ag- 
ricultural writers ; the following, aooong other assumed 
reasons, are mentioned at the outset of the present report : 

Exhaustion of the soiL 

The growth of parasitic plants, which strike their roots 
icto the dover and exhaust its juices. 
Destruction by insects. 

The hijurious influences aridng from the matter excreted 
by the roots of the former crop, or from the decay of the 
roots themsdvea. 

The growth of the young plantunder theshadeof aoom 
crop. 

We condude for the present with the dodng remarks of 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert : — 

The practical condusions firom the inquiry may be very 
briefly stated : 

** When land is not what is called * clover-sick,' the crop 
of clover may frequently be increased by top-dressings of 
manure comaining potash and superpbo^hate of lime ; 
but the high price of salts of potash, and the uncertainty 
of the action of manures upon the crop, render the appli- 
cation of artifidal manures for clover a practice of doubt- 
ful economy. 

" When land is what is called dover-sick,'' noae of 
the ordinarymanures, whether artificial,*' ornitural, can 
be rdied upon to secure a crop. 

So far as our pre&ent knowledge goes, the only means 
of insuring a good crop of Red clover is to allow some years 
to elapse before repeating the crop upon the same land.** 

0* A new Supply of The Country Gentlekan Post- 
folio File has just been recdved — ^price by mail post- 
paid, One Dollar, 
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Familiar Letteirs on Bee Keeping — I. 

Occasionally an old friend writes me asking snndry qaes- 
tlons about bees. I find it impossible to give a short answer 
— that would not appear friendly, and in replying at length, 
my interest in the subject is such that I find myself constant- 
ly digressing, until the bottom of the 4th page warns me to 
stop. I hare thought where the questions were such that the 
replies would be likely to interest some of your readers, I 
would forward you them, leaving it to your judgment if worth 
publication. 

My friend writes as follows : " Can you tell me how long a 
bee lives'? Whether physiologists of this day receive the 
ancient theory that the larva of the working bee can be stim- 
ulated into queen bees 7 I have no good authorities on these 
points, and find it most pleasant as well as convenient to ask 
you, instead of going to the public library." 

The life of the worker-bee is less than six months. If you 
remove a queen from a hive, and destroy the queen cells or 
the young queen, before she begins to lay, you will find the 
hive nearly depopulated at tiie expiration of three months, 
when the hive will be either deserted or robbed by some 
strong stock ; but to determine their length of days more ac- 
curately, a queen of a different race must be introduced to a 
swarm. If you put an Italian queen in a swarm of common 
black bees June 1st, it will be exceedingly difiBcult to find a 
black bee in the swarm after the middle of September, the 
colony after three months, being almost exclusively the pro- 
geny of the Italian queen, which is easily distinguished from 
the black bee. The above experiments do not give a just idea 
of the length of life of the worker-bee. for they meet death 
in so many ways during the working season, that but for their 
rapid increase they could not exist The fairest manner to 
test this question is to introduce a queen of a different race 
in the autumn, when they have mostly ceased to fly, and are 
living in comparative quiet. I united two ooldhiei of black 
bees October 6th, making a powerful swarm, and introduced 
an Italian queen. I may find a few black bees in the hive 
after the middle of April, but think it very doubtful. The 
life of the drone is probably not longer than that of the work- 
er—it is always cut short by the workers after the swarming 
season, except when a hive isqueenless; they are then in- 
stinctively permitted to live their full number of days. 

The queen lives from two to five years. This fact has been 
ascertained in several ways; the simplest is to mark a young 
queen by cutting off a small piece from one wing, which 
mark always remains. 

Your second question, " whether physiologists of this day 
receive the ancient theory," Ac., admits of a short but un- 
satisfactory answer— Yes— and a long explanation The pro- 
cess of raising queens by supplying a queenless colony with 
worker combs containing eggs or larva, is called raising 
queens artificicUly ; the process is very simple, and is as fol- 
lows : Deprive a. colony of its queen, and in a few days after 
you will find ordinarily from five to 12 queen cells in progress; 
sometimes over thirty. A queen cell much resembles a pea- 
nut hanging perpendicularly from the comb ; they are most 
frequently built on the edges of the comb. They will hatch 
in from ten to sixteen days after the removal of the queen, 
which depends upon whelJier they have been started from the 
egg or from larva — six days from the egg— later than this, 
(six days,) the change cannot be effected. In a few instan- 
ces the queen does not hatch until the eight-eenth day. The 
first queen hatched soon destroys all those yet unhatched. 
The queen flies out to be impregnated from the second to the 
sixth day of her existence, which impregnation lasts during 
her life. This takes plaoe in tbe air, aod was witnessed pro- 
bably for the first time under equally favorable circumstan- 
ces, liist summer, at S. B Parsons' apiary. Flushing, Long 
Island, a full account of which was written at the time, but 
I believe has not yet been published. The drone met the 
queen but a few feet distant from the eyes of two witnesses. 
The act was of very short duration, and caused, as it does in 
all cases, the immediate death of the drone. Ordinarily the 
queen begins to lay from the 9th to r2th day ; but in very 
weak colonies, and in cold weather, \he laying is generally 
retarded, and sometimes for thirty days or more. An unim- 
prcgnated queen is capable of laying drone eggs. Drones 
raised from an impregnated queen are the same as they 
would have been if the queen had not been impregnated. 
This has boon ascertained beyond doubt in the mixing of the 
Italian blood with the common bee, either by accident or 
d«tiga. 



You will hardly feel satisfied with the foregoing experi- 
ment. The most conclusive way of oondncting it 13 to take 
about a pint of bees without a queen, and put them in a box 
about six Inches square, and give them a piece of worker- 
oomb oontaioing eggs— one-half inch sqvare will answer. One 
or more queen celU will be started, and in due time the bive 
will contain a queen hatched from one of these eggs, tbfit cer- 
tainly would, under other circumstances have ha^ed a work- 
er. Length of life generally bears some relation to the time 
required to arrive at maturity ; and one would naturalljr con- 
clude that the queen bee who hatches in five days leas than 
the worker, would be shorter lived ; but on tbe contrarj, the 
queen lives to fee many generations of her subjects pass 
away. 

The above experiments cannot be conducted witb anj de- 
gree or nicety of satisfaction, unless a moveable frame bire 
is used. The Langstroth hive is the best, and his book on the 
honey bee is the best work on the subject in any laDgoa^. 
The last edition contains many beautifully executed and 
truthful engravings, and a very copious alphabetical index — 
so that you need only read what yon wish to know at IM; 
this index is important, u tbe book cootaim abont 400 pages. 
After a while, however, you will delight in readini; tbe book 
carefully through, from cover to cover. ». p. 



[For the Country Gentleman and OnlUvator. J 

CURI NG H AMS. 

Eds. Co. Gskt. — I see many tedious and troublesome di- 
rections for curing hams, and on reading one of tbem from 
Mr. Pardee, in tbe Co. (Sent, of 6th December, I concluded to 
give a little descriptitm of my mode, for the benefit of plain 
old fashioned farmers like myself, who do not care to be troa- 
bled with so many nostrums. After cutting out the hama they 
are looped by cutting through the skin so as to bang in the 
smoke-room shank downwards ; then take any clean cask of 
proper dimensions, which is not neoessary to be water tight, 
cover the floor or bottom with eoarse salt ; rob the bams in fine 
salt, especially about the bwiy parts, and place them on the 
bottom of the cask with the rine down, covering the floor of 
the cask fir^t ; sprinkle dry fine salt evenly all over them 
wherever it will lay, so as to cover them perhaps half an inch; 
then lay others <m them, letting the shank dip or incline oob- 
siderably, placing salt in all cases between them, where they 
come in close contact with each other, or with the sides of the 
cask ; small lumps of salt will be found very oonvenient for 
this purpose. Sprinkle fine salt over this as before directed, 
giving the thick part of the ham a good share, as the shaif 
begins more and more to incline downwards. Proceed in thii 
way until the hams are all salted, alwa^ observing to pisee 
them skin down and flesh side up ; and if they sometimes 
standing too much on end, the difficulty may be obviated by 
using a small piece of pork as a check. Let them lay about 
five weeks if of ordinary site, if larger, six weeks, and tfasa 
smoke them. 

You will perceive my process is simple—just a little dry 
salt and nothing more- not even a cask, if it is not at hand ; 
a good box will answer. At first when I commenced this 
mode, for a few years I took them out and re-salted after 
three or four weeks ; but this was soon found unnecessary, as 
a little experience taught me about how much salt was re- 
quired. I am not now over particular as to the time of let- 
ting them lay in the cask ; if it does not suit my oonvcfiitneo 
they are often allowed to remain a week later. Now about 
smoking. 

I have constructed a smoke-room over my kitchen, in the 
garret— made dark, -and so as to admit smoke froia the 
chimney. Here I hang the hams and let in smoke until they 
are smoked enough, and this completes the entire operation; 
nothing is done more— no securing against flies, for they never 
enter this dark chamber, and when we want a ham we go to 
the smoke-chamber and take it from the hook. During a pe,- 
riod of twenty-five years I have not lost a ham, but before 
adopting this mode, through careless smoking, injudicious 
salting, or from flies, I was continually suffering disappoint- 
ment with my hams. Possibly hams may have a better flavor 
by using other ingredients with salt, yet where I have bad 
opportunities of tasting such cured hams, I confess ray inabi- 
lity to detect their superiority. R. M. Conklir. 

P. S. I might add that hams salted as above mentioDed, 
rarely or never get too salt; once or twice in my experleooti 
they required a slight salting in frying. 
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Preparing Ponltiy for Market 

mocAmicoMsral aod profitable way is to do everjtbiog 
fO«JI. The eultirator who sends his fruit to market, from 
fiae tkiifty traee, and packed ia the best manoer, obtains a 
more ready sale at higher prioes than his neighbors, nnder- 
etands weH this trath. It is so with poultry ; the difference 
being throe or four cents per pound between that whbh is 
Pressed and sent to market with ordinary treatment, and such 
M has been OUMMd well, and dnsMd and put up in the most 
ckiUfol maner. 

B. ^ S. BkIcTtt of Cayuga county, N. Y., are well known 
fai the Mew- York markets for their akill and suooees, and for 
the exeellent poultry wlueh they furnish ; and haying known 
personally something of tkeir establishment, where they fat- 
tea eeyeral thousand axmually, and been also furnished by 
them wick additional information, we trust we shall render 
oar readera an aeoepiabte senrioe by giriag a brief statement 
•f the Haaagement they have adopted. 

They parehase Ikmw poultry, (ehlefly tuikies,) at the close 
of aatama or eaity in winter, of the neighboring farmers. 
For, although it would be practicable, as they remark, to 
raise seyerol thousand tutkiee oa oae farm, it would prove un- 
profitable, as they would reqaiie feeding during the whole 
aeasoa, and such la%e flocks woald be- subject to disease if 
kept liviag to g e the r. In ordinary seasons they consider the 
raisfaig of turkioB in proper numbers, the most profitable bo- 
einess in which lazaea can engage— that is, in those seasons 
in whKh grasshoppers and other iasects are in plenty, on 
which the torkies mainly live till nearly grown, requiring not 
more than three we^ liberal feeding to fit them for market 
They prove also indimcUy profitable by destroying troable- 
aoBie insects. 

For Catteaing, tbeiy am fed oa good, eoond Tnctiaa com 
Indian meal mixed wttk warm water faejceellent is a change 
Wheat is very good, bat rather costly. Barley, oats and buck- 
wheat are rejeeted, as being toe light food, and they make 
white and poor looking poultry when dressed. They should 
have pleaty of good clean water, and have access to the bare 
earth. An orchard is a good place. It is considered essen 
tial to give them plenty of pulvertved charcoal. 

They are never killed unless they are fat Nothing can 
make a poor bird look well— although bad dressing will make 
the best look poor. The heads are not cut off, but thoy are 
hung up by the heels on a rope tied horixontally from poet to 
pest, where they cannot become bruised by struggling, and 
sue then stuck with a small knifo inside the throat, and they 
as quickly bleed to death as when decapitated. Smaller fowls 
whose heads are cut off, should always be bung up in this 
way. Thoy should never be killed with fuU crops. All that 
iB required in thus bleeding turkies in the throat, is a know- 
ledge ef the place of the arteries on each side of the neck. 
This mode of killing is as effectual as any other, and gives a 
better appearance to the poultry. 

They are generally picked dry, taking care not to tear the 
fkin. They are then scalded a few seconds in water nearly 
boiling, and the pin foatbers ail removed. The after scald- 
ing, which Is repeated two or three times quickly, alternating 
with cold water, gives them a smooth, plump appearance ; 
Mid they are then laid on clean dielvee to dry. They must 
not be packed till entirely cold. They are usually packed in 
clean barrels, wrapping each animal in white paper, and with 
clean rye or wheat straw between them. 

Poultry is always greatly injured by freeting, and care 
fliust be taken, both in cooling before packing, and in sending 
to market, that they do not suffer from this cause. 

For the New- York market, their iniesUnes ahould never be 
taken <mt. For Boston and other eastern markets it is neces- 

A good hand will dress about forty turkies in a day. Clear, 
cool, dry days should be selected for the work, and damp days 
specially avoided. In packing, press the wings closely, and 
nress the bird down hard on toe breast, the legs extending 
back J and lay down by successive courses, with straw between 
inch oou»e. Neat, clean boxes would probably be better. 



WASHING MAG$aN£& 

Washing days have long since been looked upon as one of 
the most formidable evils of domestic life, and " to meet with 
smiles a rainy washing day," was regarded by the poet as 
demanding a courage somewhat approaching that of a heroio 
martyr. Knowing these things, we have observed for many 
years with much interest every mechanical contrivance for 
lessening this toil ; and the great number of machines which 
have been presented at our agricultural exhibitions and me- 
chanical foirs, shows that others have smpathized with this 
feeling. Very few of these numerous contrivances, of course, 
are of much value. Many years ago we selected one which 
appeared the best, and have since used It with great advan- 
tage, and figured and described it in the Illustrated Annual 
Register for 1857. For more than twelve years no improve- 
ment could be found upon it, for ordinary household use. 

But during the present year our attention was attracted by 
various advertisements of the " Union Washing Machine^** 
with such apparently extravagant assertions in its favor, 
somewhat in usual advertising style, as " a ohild eaa operate 
it;" "no soaking or boiling required;" "will wash a gar- 
ment in two minutes;" " does not wear or iigure the fabric," 
^ We were iadneed to examine the machine, and were 
much pleased with the simplicH;y of its construction, and ease 
of its working ; and having tried one of them, they appear 
t9 pomese all thai it claimed for ihem. 

The work is done by rolling and pressing the clothes at the 
same time ; and the water being kept hot under cover, obvi- 
ates boUiag. We have foand the followiag advantages in this 
this ma4^ine:— 

1. It is neat and compact, and occupies bat little space. 

2. It confines the hot water under oovei^ and does not steam 
the room. 

3. It is very eanly woriced. 

4. It obviates soakiag aad boiling. 
6. It does net rub the garments. 

6. It saves at least half the labor required by other ma- 
chines, or pounding barrels, wash boards, ftc. 

7. It is simple ia coastruction, cannot easily get out of or- 
der, is strongly made, and will probably last many years with- 
out repairs. 

As a proof of the rapidity of its werk, the mistress of the house 
where it was tried for the firH time, washed thoroughly all the 
flannels used for the week in a rather large family, in ten min- 
utes, by the kitchen clock. For flaimels it appears to be par- 
ticularly valuable. We do not at present know of any more 
acceptable new year's present which a farmer may make to 
his wife, than by procuring one of these machines, which ho 
may do at a moderate price, of J. Johksoh ft Co , 457 Broad- 
way, New- York. 

fFor the Gountrf OenUeman aiuf Onltlvator. 
SELF-REGULA TING WIND MILLS. 

Editors Co, Gist. — In your number of Nov. 29th, jou 
state in reply to a question, that ** Halliday's Patent Wind 
Mill is the only reliable and really self-regulating for speed 
and force in use." I wish to correct your mistake. I 
have had in use for five years, one of Elgar's self-regula- 
ting wind mills, which has never been out of order — the 
self-regulating apparatus not even adjusted since first put 
up, and has completely governed its action in the most 
severe gales that we have had in that time. It needs no 
attention but to oocasiooally oil the journals. The only 
difference In Its motion, in a good wind and storm, is that 
it goes just perceptibly slower in the gale. I have no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Halliday's machine, but it cannot 
excel this one in its power of governing itself in all 
weathers, without attention of any kind. 
Leawood, Md.. Dec. 15, 1960. Isaac HABTsnoair. 
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THE RAG WE ED O R AMBROSIA. 

During a journej the past autumn, by a circuitous route, 
through the entire breadth of Ohio and Indiana, thii weed 
was observed to be more abundant than any other and 
perhaps all otlier weeds together. We think it would be 
a safe estimate to saj that at least one third as many acres 
were covered with it, as with the com crop, abundant as 
the latter is known to be, and that the rag weed would 
average at least half a ton to the acre. If therefore, as 
we suppose, there arc five million acres of com in these 
two States, then there must be at least one and a half 
million acres of the ambrosia, equal to half a million tons. 
These weeds would load a -train of farm wagons a ton to 
each load, as closely as th'e wagons with their teams could 
stand, two thousand miles lon^ t Instead of this bitter, 
unpalatable and worthless weed, the soil might as well 
have grown half a million tons of clover, and form a 
train of equal length. At five dollars a ton, the crop 
would then be worth two and a half million dollars.* 

We have never had any other experience with this weed, 
tlian to Icam that if simply destroyed it will not grow. 
No weed can extend and flourish under a judicious rota- 
tion, adapted to itn peculiar character. Some are destroy- 
ed if hoed crops are lai^ely introduced ; others are driven 
out by broadcast grain ; and others again cannot flourish 
in grass. A combination of these, with thorough inanage- 
ment, will usually clear out all weeds. The ambrosia is 
apt to follow wheat; but evidently the soil has been al- 
lowed beforehand to become foul. It is said that if plow- 
ed under, it is nearly as enriching as a crop of green 
clover; but if a heavy seeding of weeds is given at the 
same time, it is costly manure. 



* Thin may be an over-eiiUiuate for the northern portions of those 
Biates, hut ft Is unquestionably an under-estimate for tlie southern, 
enecially so ftu- as relates to Uie acreaMe proUoet of a weed often 
•everal feet biicb and in dense crops. 



THE OYPRIPEDIUM FAIRIEANUM. 

PAIRT'8 LADIES' SLIPPER, 
Most of the readers of this journal have no doubt seen 
and admired the beautiful indigenous species of Ladies' 
Slipper, which are found in shady woods, generally where 
the soil is moist and peaty. They may not know, bow- 
ever, that the genus is one of the most admired and highly 
prized of what are classed as terrestrial wrchids^^ that 
is, orchideous plants that are grown in the earth instead of 
on blocks of wood suspended in the aur and designated as 
" ariaiy This Fairieanum was introduced into England 
some two or three years ago from the East Indies, and ia 
quoted m the English catalogues yet at $25 per plant 
The accompanying figure conveys a good idea of the form ; 
the colors are unique and beautifuL 




Tlie large upper erect sepal !s of a greenish white, 
veined distinctly with dark green and deep purple. The 
two lateral curved petals, resembling horns, are also white 
witli stripes of green and purple. The lower petal or lip 
is very lai^e, is of a dull green, delicately veined and net- 
ted with purple. " The blossoms,'' says Sir Wm. Hooker, 

are certainly among the most exquisitely colored and 
penciled of any in this fine genus." Dr. Lindley de- 
scribed it in the Gardeners' Chronicle as an exquisitely 
beautiful species." We do not know whether it has 
yet reached any of our American collections. The culti- 
vation of this curious and charming family of plants, the 
orchids^ has not received any considerable degree of at* 
tention from our professional plant growers, but we learn 
that recently their culture has been taken up with a good 
deal of zeal by two or three parties, and we may soon ex- 
pect to hear more about them. 



Brooms. — How are home-mnde brooms manufactured ? I 
have a small auantity of brush, and should like to work it up 
this winter. Youi«o Fasmkr. [Will some experienced broom 
maker please reply?) 
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THE OLD AND NEW PEARa 

The improrement of the petr, ind diaseminatioii of 
tautj new and excellent yarietiefl, are marked features In 
the progrea of pomology. Forty-three jears ago, William 
Coxe described sixtj-fiTe ports, in the best and most com- 
plete American work known at that time. Yet out of this 
nmnber, only about four sorts are now regarded as worthy 
of cultivation, namely, the Madeleine, Skinless, Seckel and 
ViipOiea or Doyenn^ We have since added, equal to 
tiiese m an average, the Summer Doyenn^, Osbaod, Gif- 
lard, Brandy wine, Tyson, Boetiexer and Bloodgood, for 



summer ; Bartlett, Ananas d' £t^, KirUand, Washington 
and others for early autumn ; for other autumn Tarietiea 
we have such fine ones as Flemish Beauty, Ai\jou, Belle 
LucratiTc, Bosc, Autumn Paradise, NouTeau Poiteau, Urba- 
niste, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Superfin, Sheldon, Law- 
rence, Beurrd Hardy, and others. And yet nothing has 
been found equal to the Seckel for high flavor, nor to ex- 
cel it for general hardiness; and for general value, where 
it is not liable to crack, no new sort scarcely equals the 
Vurgalieu. 

Ir order to assist our readers to make good selections, 
it is well to name not only good varieties, but those that 
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have been rejected as of inferior yalue. Some think they 
have " the best pears in the world," till they see and know 
of better. We have had the old French Jargonelle sent 
hundreds of miles, as a new and valuable sort, ** very su- 
perior," because the honest cultivator was not familiar 
with our delicious early varieties ; and the Summer Bell 
and Bonchretien are still sometimes eagerly asked for of 
nurserymen. 

The best very early pears — ripening at the same period — 
and about the time that farmers usually begin to cut their 
wheat, are the MadeleitUy an old sort, and Summer Doy- 
enne^ (Doyenn^ d* £te,) a new one. Each sort has its ad- 
mirers. Some have pronounced the Madeleine the best ; 
it is larger and more melting, while the slight grain of 
acidity makes it very agreeable as a summer fruit. But it 
is not so productive as the Summer Doyenn^, the tree is 
not so hardy, and is more subject to fire blight ; while the 
Summer Doyenn6, although less juicy, has undoubtedly 
the highest flavor. On the whole, the votes preponderate 
in favor of the latter. 

OnbatuTs Summer ripens a week or two later than the 
preceding, and is valuable for the hardiness and fine growth 
of the tree, its even bearing, and the fair appearance and 
good quality of the fruit, — although not of the highest 
flavor. Bloodgood ripens nearly the same time, is about 
the same size as the Osband, is often superior to it in fla- 
vor, but sometimes falls below, being somewhat variable ; 
and the tree is slow in growth. Nearly or quite equal to 
Osband's Summer, and a little later, is the Sanspeau or 
SkinUss. It is an old variety, whose merits have been 
too much eclipsed by newer sorts. It is remarkable for 
its handsome and free growth, and for growing well in dif- 
ferent soils — probably no pear thrives so well as this on 
such as are light or sandy — for its great productive- 
ness, and for the uniform quality of the fruit. It has al- 
most a glossy smoothness, and a very thin skin ; whence 
its name. If it was a new sort^ far brought and dear 
bought,** it would have many admiren. 



The Beurre Oiffard would stand at the head of sum- 
mer pears, (next preceding in maturity the Rostiezer and 
Tyson,) if it was a free grower. It is almost as bad in 
this respect, as the Nelis among later varieties. Tlie 
growth is slender, crooked, and feeble. The peculiar 
purplish shoots, and the long slender leaf-stalks, enable 
the cultivator to recognize it very readily among all other* 
sorts. The pear itself is of very high quality, — rich, juicy, 
melting, and perfumed. It is of full medium size, and 
the tree a good bearer. Notwithstanding its poor growth, 
it must stand as high as any kind of its season, which ia 
about the same as Osband^s Summer and Bloodgood, or a 
little later. 

About the same season, there are seyeral other summer 
pears, of various degrees of value: — Dearborn^* Seedling 
is a rather small pear, mostly of high quality, but in some 
places of little value. It is a handsome grower, and an 
early and good bearer. Notwithstanding its smalhiess, it 
may be regarded as worthy of a place in large collccUona. 
The Zoar Beauty^ a native of Ohio, is a fruit of moderate 
flavor, but the fine growth and productiveness of the tree, 
and the handsome appearance of the fruit, render it 
worthy of attention. It grows freely as a dwarf, and the 
fruit on our trees has been three inches long, and two and 
a half in diameter. It is subject to rot at the core, wU&h 
may be prevented, as in all other summer pears, by carij 
picking and house-ripening. The Limon^ a Belgian variety, 
is a small obovate fruit, buttery and melting in textura^ 
and usually, not dways, with a high ^Wery good'* flaror. 
It should be m large collections. 

Immediately after the preceding, or near the dose of 
summer, several fine pears ripen. Among these the Ros- 
tiezer is undoubtedly the highest flavored. It holds the 
same rank among summer pears as the Seokel among those 
of autumn. Unlike the Seokel, however, it is a strong 
grower, and it makes a handsome and productive tree. 
The fruit ii a little below mediiun fai alze, juicy and melt* 
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ing, rich, sngarj and perfumed. We hare nerer heard 
any one obgect to its flavor. Equal in general valae, hot 
not quite so high flaTored, is the handsome and excellent 
7)/»oH, It is a fine upright grower, larger than the Ros- 
tiezer, and of uniformlj good quality. It is a tardy bearer 
on pear stocks, although ultimately quite productive. As 
a dwarf, it bears early and proJuscly. The Of/, a new 
Pennsylvania pear, a seedling of the Seckel, is a rather 
small, and delicious late summer sort. The tree is a mode- 
rate grower. The fi^;ure which we give is drawn from an 
unusually large specimen, grown on the groimds of Ell- 
wanger k Barry, of Rochester. The Pulsifer is an Illi- 
nois variety. The tree is an upright and vi^rous grower ; 
the pear about medium in size ; it is melting ana juicy, 
and if well ripened is ** very good." The Brandywine is 
one of the b^ late summer pears, and originated in Dela- 
ware county, Pa. It is a vigorous and handsome grower, 
both on pear and quince. The fruit is full medium in 
size, but rather dull in appearance. Its quality is usually 
*• very good," although sometimes inferior. Manning's 
JSlizaheth is a beautifol and very good fruit, but too small 
to become a great genial favorite. Motfometunng^ of 
Philadelphia origin, is a vigorous and productive tree, 
with an irregular, obovate, rough or knobby fruit. It is 
** good," sometimes ** very good," but must be taken at 
exactly the right time in ripening, or, as Dr. Brinckle, 
who introduced it, once remarked to us, "it should be 
eaten by the chronometer." 

There are some old summer varieties, that may be 
worthy of a passing notice. Amirt Joannet U the earliest 
known pear, ripening a week before the Madeleine ; it is 
rery sn^l, rather handsome, and the tree a free, upright 
grower and early bearer. We consider it however as en- 
tirely unworthy of cultivation ; for although sometimes 
tolerably good, is more usually dry, mealy, poor, and 
worthless. The lAttU Mmk or Primitive^ is a week 
later, even smaller than the preceding, but a profuse bearer, 
and better in quality. It is but little or no eariier than 
tlie Ifadeleine and Summer Doyenn^, and is therefore re- 
jected. Tlie Muscat Robot is larger, better, and later, 
but haa not good qualities enongh to render it worthy a 
a place with the beat sortB. The Bvgar-top is about the 
rise of the Madeleine and ripens with it, but the flavor is 
poor. It is admired however by those who never saw a 
good summer pear. The Jargonelle, one of the best of 
the old sorts, matures two weeks after these, and if picked 
earlT and house-ripened, so as to prevent the core-mtting 
to which it is so liable, it is often of quite good quality ; 
to some its agreeable acidity renders it a favorite. 9eariy 
all persons would however greatly prefer the Bloodgood, 
Gifiard and Osband, which are neariy as eariy. The 
Julienne was formerly highly prised, but is not now culti- 
vrnted in the Northern SUtes. In the South, it is greatly 
Improved both in size and quality, and is one of the very 
be^ eariy pears for that region, ripening, along the bor- 
ders of the Gulf of Mexico, before midsummer. No sort 
is equal to it for eariy bearing, nodiing being more com- 
mon than to see small trees in the nursery row bending 
under loads of fruit 



[For the Coantry Gentlemaa and CoUIvator.] 

FARMING IN NEW -BRUNSWICK. 

MnsKS. Ennois — The President and Directors of the 
Mechanics* Institnte in the city of St. Johns, a short time 
ance, proposed two prizes of fifteen and ten guineas, re- 
spectively, for the best Essays upon the subject — *^New- 
Bmnawick as a Home for Emigrants — with the best means 
of promoting immigration and developing the resources of 
tiie Provmoe." 

Tliia drew out a number of Essays upon this, to us, in- 
teresting subject They were sut^quently published at 
the expense of the Oovemment, and from one of them I 
send you the following account of the products of two of 
our ifew-Brunswick farms. 

One feature, perhaps, you will be somewhat surprised 
at^ Tlx., the quantity of tumlpe raised. In BriUah hus- 



bandry, as yon are aware, tins esculent is an essential. 
But even in our climate, with a long cold winter, we have 
many farmers, principally however, natives of Great Bri- 
tain, who raise annually from 1000 to 5000 bushels of 
turnips, which are used for feeding cattle intended for 
beet 

The farms are severally owned by Messrs. Ferguson, 
Rankin & Co., Bathurst, and Francis Ferguson, Esq., St 
Johns. 

First — Tillage farm contains 384 acres cleared land, 
well fenced, and without a stump, besides about 50 acres 
pasture laud, partially cleared, but not fit for the plow. 
The bulk of the land has been reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness within the last fourteen years. The quantity under 
crop in 1859, was 136 acres, from which were raised: 
160 tons hay. 

3W) bushels wbeat-weiffat 61 lbs. 
1,400 " oats, ^ 38 •* 
50 - barler. - 48 - 
8,500 turnips. 
X\00 " potaloea. 
S40 " carrots. 
75 " mantrold wnrtieL 
17 pifcs were killed, weighing 5,740 lbs. 
8 head of catUe killed. " 4,740 lbs. 
Besides 25 which were purchased from and fiittened on 
the farm. 

Stock on the farm Jan. 1860. 

19 horses old and yonnc I 46 head homed cattle, 
X7 sheep. | 13 pigs. 

Ninety acres land now plowed, ready for crop next sea- 
eon, 30 of which were stumped last year and plowed in 
October. 

Second, or Somerset Yale Farm. — Ck>ntaining 200 acres 
cleared land, well fenced and without a stump, be- 
sides a quantity partially cleared, and capable of pasturing 
at least 50 head of cattle. A portion of the above has 
been long under cultivation, but it is only within the last 
few years that an attempt has been made at systematic 
farming. Previous to that Tery little stock was kept on 
it, and the greater part of the crop was removed and con- 
sumed elsewhere. 

Quantity of land under crop in 1859, was about 130 
acres, from which were raised 
160 tons bar, 

80 bosbeb wbeai— veldii 8S>i Iba per boah. 

About 2.000 " oats. 89 
a.000 " tumipfl. 
750 " potAtoea, 
74 •* carrots. 
The stock on the farm January, 1860, consisted of 
T horses, old and young, | 26 sheep, 
41 head homed caUle. | 5 pigs, 

72 acres plowed last fall for crops next sprinc. 
Hammond River. N. B.. Dec 10, 186a jT D. M. KEATOK 

THE GARNE T CH ILI POTATO, 

Vessrs. Editors — A few (acts about this most valuable 
potato may be useful. 

1. It b hardy. In this county this year potatoes have 
been very much diseased, especially on wet lands. Some 
farmers that I know have lost 90 per cent of their crop. 
Varieties usually hardy have failed, and almost every one 
has suffered. I have dug 420 bushels of Garnet Chilis, 
without finding one diseased, while Prince Alberts and 
Pinkeyes, in the same field, were damaged 80 to 50 per 
cent 

2. It is prolifia On one little patch measuring exactly 
97^ square rods, the yield was 210 bushels, liberal heaped 
measure. 

3. It is generally of good, even size, and in appearance 
surpasses most kinds. 

4. It is quite white inside — is a very fair table potato, 
as good as the Prince Albert I think, but not so good as 
the Carter. If planted early and well ripened, it keeps 
remarkably well. 

5. All things considered, have we another variety as 
valuable ? 

I think that by common consent it should be called the 
" Goodrich Poiato^^ (good rich potato as it is.) We far- 
mers owe its originator a debt of gratitude, which I am 
glad to learn our State Agricultural Society has acknow- 
ledged. Let individuals do so also, by sending to Mr. 
Goodrich for some, and not buying from any bod v else. 
St. Lawraioc Co., N. T. T. U HARISON. 
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[for the Coontnr OenUenuui and CulUrfttorJ 

AgrioQlttiral Ma tters I n Canada West 

Kow that I am writing you to renew my subscription to 
the Ck>aNTRT Qentleman, perhaps a few notes in refer- 
ence to agricultural matters in this part of the world, will 
not be wholly unacceptable. Though a clergyman, I 
take a deep interest in rural affairs, and make them, as I 
think many clergymen might do with advantage, my re- 
creation. But for the higher work assigned me by Provi- 
dence, I should make farming my business, in preference 
to any other secular pursuit In this choice I am not in- 
fluenced by the haze of romance ahd the ** enchantment 
of distance," by which many in other walks of life are 
attracted towards farming, only to be disappointed by their 
experience of its hard toils and stem realities. I have 
known something of blistered hands," and " hayseed 
in the hair," and am well assured that all the farmer*s gain 
and independence is honorably earned. But increased ob- 
servatipn of men and things, only deepens my conviction 
of the superiority of agriculture to most other callings. 
Of this no more at present, or the notes " will not be 
noted. 

A six months reridence in this region, has satisfied me 
that for farming purposes it ranks among tl)e roost fertile 
and advantageous on this continent The farmers are 
chiefly English and Scotch, with here and there small 
representations of other nationalities. It is an old settled 
country, with a thrifty, well-to-do population. Old coun- 
try metliods of tillage are chiefly in vogue. The turnip is 
a favorite crop, largely raised, with thorough, and therefore 
most successful cultivation. Properly attended to, care- 
fully housed in winter, it is well worthy the place it holds 
here and in other British regions. It yields abundantly^ 
leaves the land in good tilth, and is acceptable as food to 
all kinds of stock. 

All the cereals are largely raised in this neighborhood — 
except Indian corn — against which our farmers seem to 
have contracted a sort of prejudice. They say it does not 
succeed well, but this I scarcely know how to credit, since 
it does well in other localities as far and even fkrther 
north. One of our farmers, a very intelligent man, says 
he could never get more than 25 bushels to the acre, with 
the very best attention. This is an elevated region, and 
may possibly be an un^nial realm for ** King Com " 
— but I shall not believe it until I try, try again." 

You are doubtless aware that this neighborhood is some- 
what renewed for its stock— especially Short-Hom cattle 
and Cotswold sheep. Pigs and poultry are somewhat neg- 
lected. I see a good many " land pikes " in my travels, 
perfect contrasts to the original, typical ttM, which the 
Divine Creator pronounced good." The unsightliness of 
these lank, lean, raw-boned, long-jawed, caricatures of the 
hog, is a sufficient reason for carrying on mercilessly, a 
war of extermination against them, to th4 knife; while 
the difficulty of fattening them, is a pocket argument to 
tlie same effect As for poultry, they are so overlooked 
that no place is assigned them in the annual shows of 
either township or county. An acquaintance of mine, the 
proprietor of a " one-acre farm " in these parts, intends 
to astonish the natives," and rouse them to improve- 
ment if he can, in the items of pigs and poultry. 

One of our best breeders of cattle, F. W. Stone, Esq., 
has just imported a fine young herd of Herefords from 
England. They were obtained at Lord Bateman^s autumn 
sale, and are described by the Mark Lane Express as **one 
of die largest and most dioice selections of these ani- 
mals we have ever known to leave our shores at one time." 
The herd consists of five young heifers and one young bull. 
They will doubtless add to the wide and well-earned fame 
of their enterprising proprietor. 

Our farmers are not much given to the study of agri- 
cultural literature. The Canadian Agriculturist, a monthly, 
is the only journal on rural affairs, so far as I know, pub- 
lished in the Province. It contains good solid matter, but 
needs to be made more spicy, and to be Uluftimted, in 



order to get a wide circulation. We need take a leaf 
out of your book in this respect American agrieolt4iral 
papers do not largely circulate here, partly because of the 
cost of the postage, and partly because Tankee-fied 
things are objects of prejudice with many. 

A good deal of attention seems to be paid to the met- 
er of implemtnts. Our fanners are, in this respect, some- 
what in advance, I think, of the generality of Cansdisn 
agriculturists. 

Farm-buildings, generally speaking, are inferior. Stone 
is abundant, and therefore cheap — lumber reasonable — 
lime plentiful and unsurpassed in quality, so that fiaeilities 
abound. Even in cases in which substantial and coetly 
buildings have been erected, there is little or no manifes 
tation of tatte. Indeed, with but few exceptions, the Oa- 
nadian £urmer does not aspire to realize what, with a cor- 
rect idea of the capabilities of rural life, you dengnate 
in the title of your valuable journal, " the country gentU- 
man,'" w. r. c. Otielph, O, W. 



[Foe the Oonntry Gentleman and Ouh|T«tor.J 
LARGE YS. SMAJL L FARMa 

The CouNTXT GiKTLKMAii has been for a long time so 
well supplied with matter, original and selected, that no 
place seemed left for anything I could famish. But line 
upon line and precept upon precept, may do good, eTeii 
on sul^'ects by many supposed quite hackneyed. 

Long ago I urged upon your readers the almost nniTer- 
sal need of reform in the size of fiinns. These, througb- 
out the country, are large, much beyond the capital used 
in their cultivation, and which, to bring them hito the most 
profitable state, should be used upon them. If by high 
cutdvation the lands of East Lothian, in Scotland, will 
bear a yeariy rent of fifty dollars per acre, and pay the 
farmer a fan* interest on the capital and labor bestowed on 
them, surely our lands about Albany may, by a similar 
outlay of capital, be made mudi more profitable than 
at present, when the owner would think himself fortunate 
in a tenant that would pay him, one year with another, five 
dollars per acre. It is quite likely that the Scotch tenant 
paying fifly dollars rent makes more clear profit than oais 
paying five. 

Tet we have few men having skill and capital that are 
willing tenants at the low rate of five dollars the acre. 
Such men usually prefer to use their capital in the pur- 
chase At wild land at the west, on which to work oot a 
farm for themselves. The temptation of cheap fat knds 
is constantly before their eyes, and draws them away from 
the old Statea, not only from tlie barren regions of New- 
England, but from the fertile pUuns of our own State. I 
believe this is bad economy in the emigrant, as well as in- 
jurious to the country he leavea Most of the wealth of 
the world comes from strictly co-operative indostiy. This 
industry Is most sucoessful in densely settled countries and 
large citiea. 

But there are other motives higher than mere monev- 
making that should Influence the father of a family m 
chosing a home for his children. Moral and intellectual 
culture of their manners and minds is of more value even 
than good culture of fields and successful breeding of sheep 
and oxen. High culture of boy and girl, to make them 
elevated men and women, can only be generally practicable 
in densely settled communities. In such only,* can the b^ 
associations bo easily accessible. That country is best be- 
loved that Is richest in human associations. Rtiskin says— 

The desire of the heart is also the light of the eyesL 
No scene is oontinually and nntiringly loved, but one ridi 
by joyfiil human labor; smooth in field; fair hi garden; 
full in orchard ; trim, sweet and frequent in homestead ; 
ringing with voices of vivid existence. No air ii sweet 
that is silent ; It is only sweet when full of low cunrents of 
under sound, triplets of birds, and murmur and objrp of 
insects, and deep toned words of men, and wayward trsblsi 
of diildhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
at Ust that all lovely things are also necessary ; tht wiU 
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flower by the wajside, bb well as the tended corn, and the 
wild birds and creatures of the forest, as well aa the tended 
ca^Ue ; because man doth not live by bread only, but also 
bjr ^ desert manna ; by erery wonderous word and un- 
kiiown work of God." 

The farm should breed ss well as feed the best men and 
women, and to that purpose the owners should direct their 
moat anxious care and their most presistent labor, j, w. s. 

How to Grow Fruit Trees from Seed. 



Will yon, or some of your correspondents, give me a 
<x>rrect way of growing peach and cherry pits? How to 
fVeeze, and how long, pear, quince and apple seed before 
planting, and how deep, and at what time put in the 
ground? How to grow chestnuts and horse-chestnuts? 
The best plan of starUng grapes from cuttings? WUl 
Arbonritae, Hemlock and Spruce seed grow, sown in the 
epriug? By answering the above before pUnting time 
you will oblige 

Peadi and cherry pits dionld be kept moist or fresh 

with cherry pits, this is very important; a few weeks dry- 
ing will render them nearly worthless, and drying a diorter 
time may prolong their vegetation a year. They should 
immedUtely on taking from the berry, be mixed with 
moist sand, earth, or oaould, and kept moist. They may 
be planted late in autumn or very early in spring. If 
planted in Mitumn, the soil should be quite light, to pre- 
Tent the formation of a bard crust, which will retard their 
coming up. Peach stones should not be allowed to dry 
more than three or four weeks. £zposure to frost only 
serves to crack and open the shell of any seed. If kept 
properly moist, and the shell is cracked, freezing is not 
eeaential When apple seed, or peach stones, have been 
allowed to become rery dry, a quick scalding, and then 
freezing, several tUnes repeated, will much assist vegeta- 
tion. Pear, Quince and Apple seed, are quite similar, and 
should be treated alike — being planted half an inch deep 
in a moist strong soil, and an inch in light soils. Peach 
pits should be planted nearly two inches deep^-aud deeper 
rather than to allow them to diy up in a dry soil. Chest- 
nuts and' Horse-Chestnuts should not dry a day — but the 
fresh and moist nut, the moment it drops from the tree, 
placed in moist sand or mould, and kept moist till planted. 
If this care is observed, there will bie no difficulty what- 
ever. Otherwise, they will certainly fail. Grape cuttmgs 
should be about a foot long, of one year's growth, placed 
sloping in the soil, and the earth packed closely or beaten 
about them. It should be done very early in spring, but 
better in autunm, — and protected by a thin coat of fine 
maave spread on the surface. Evergreen seed, if good, 
will grow when sown in spring — ^but the young plants must 
be shaded from the hot sun. 



[For the Oountry Oeatlemaa and CnlUrator. j 
Two Simple Rules in Cheese Making. 

1st. To tuc^tain how much chetse yvu ought to g$t 
from your mi/A^— Multiply the number of pounds of milk 
by eleven— point oflf two figures for decimals, and the 
product is pounds and decimals of a pound of cheese 
fresh from the press. 

i^<imp2e.— Given 496 lbs milk— how many pounds of 
dieese ought it to get ? 496X1 1—64.46 lbs., or 64 46-100 
pounds. 

This rule applies to the summer. In October you may 
safely make your cheese a little heavier from the same 
milk, or perhaps the October milk has a Dttle more cheesd 
in it The rule is founded on experience. Of course this 
green cheese must lose a great deal in curing, since both 
the butter and casein constitute but about eight per cent 
of milk. 

2d. For ascertmininff the quantity of salt for cheese.^ 
Multiply the number of pounds of milk by three— point 
off three places for decimals. Your answer is in pounds 
and decimals of a pound. 

Example.— Eovr much salt for the curd of 495 lbs. 
milk? 495X8— 1. 885, or one pound and 886-1000 of a 
pound. Now reduce this decimal to ounces, by multiply, 
ing by sixteen— pouit off three decisis as before. Your 
answer is 885X16—6 160-1000 ounces, or 1 lb. 6 1-16 oz., 
IS the quantity of salt required for the cheese of 495 lbs. 
milk. J. c. w. Utica. 



[For the CnlUvator jind Country Gantteman 1 
WINTERING COLTS. 



Editors ot Co. G«nt. — ^By sad experience I found it a 
bad way to winter colts in a box stall. Three years ago 
I kept a colt in a box stall, 12 feet square — gave it good 
hay and two quarts of oats a day. When grass came in 
the spring it looked fine, and I felt proud of my eolt I 
tonied it out and in a few weeks it was spavined. An 
ahnosB total disuse of its limbs for six months had ren- 
dered its limbs unable to stand the active life of the open 
field. Its hoofs also grew very long, and perhaps aided 
in ruining the colt Give your colts a lai^ge field, all win- 
<er, to roam in, with an open shed. Give them two quarts 
of oats a day the first winter and good hay, and yon can 
«Mmt upon raising good sonnd horses, if you raise the 
rigUbmd. Gauyi WiMSOAi. LakeOrim^N, Y. 



pTor the Ooontnr Gentleman and OaMivatorJ 
MACHINES FOR MILKING. 

Eds. Co. Gent.— Having seen several inquiries in the 
Co. Gkut. for information about machines for milking 
cows, I have thought it not improper for me to say through 
your paper that at the last State Fair, which was held at 
this place, I saw what I supposed was a fair trial of such a 
machine, which resulted in an entire failure. 

I owned the cow upon which the trial was made and 
know that the circumstances were all favorable to the suc- 
cess of the machine, if it had had the power to do the work 
required of it 

The cow was in the habit of being milked between six 
and seven o^dock in the morning. But on the morning 
of the trial die was left till 9 o^clock, to allow the owner 
of the machine time to collect a committee to witness the 
o|>eration. Consequently the flow of milk would be un- 
usually free. The cow has orduiarysised teats, milks easy, 
and stood perfectly still ; yet the madiine progressed nol 
more than half as fa?t as a smart milker would have done 
by hand. And after the operator pronounced the job 
finished I drew more than a quart, I think, by band. 

The machine was made so as to have the teats inserted 
into a tapering tube, and by a lever power the ah- was ex- 
hausted from the lower end of the tube and thus became 
a suction pump on the cow. 

One word more in regard to the impracticability of ma- 
chine milking. It is a fact well known to every person in 
the habit of milking, that hardly any two cows require ex- 
actly the same style of milking, especially in finishing up. 
Some will milk clean by pressing the teats only, while with 
others it is necessary to pass the fingers far up the udder, 
and by a heavy pressure force the last milk from it 

Then again the size of the udder and teats and the loca- 
tion of the same — some setting far apart, others dose to- 
gether; some setting well forward, and others far back, 
are obstacles constantly in the way of machines. 

Then, too, how inconvenient if a cow starts, or is driven 
unexpectedly while milking with a double suction pump 
attached to her. An operation I apprehend not very quiei- 
hjg to a wild or timiJ disposition. B. S. CARrxNTxa. 
ChemoDff Co., Dec 81. 
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STRANGLES AND GLANDERa 

I wish you could, in your valuable Cultivator, give a 
cure for the strangles, and also the glanders in horses. 
They are diseases that horses are very much troubled with 
here. J. h. CampbellUm^ N. B. 

We gave in a late number, some directions relative to 
the treatment of strangles. Glanders, or pulmonary con- 
sumption in the horse, according to Dr. Dadd, is a super- 
mduced disease, brought on by the bad treatment of slight 
ailments, more especially colds. He says, " Suppose we 
select a horse whose general health shall be impaired, let 
him be exposed to the storm several hours, and he will 
take what is called in popular language, a cold.^ Let 
him now be treated according to the kill or cure sys- 
tem,^ — bleeding and purging. The secretions become 
impaired; loss of appetite sets in ; the " coat stares the 
nostrils discharge acrimonious matter; ulcerations of the car- 
tilage and nose follow, and we have a pure case of glanders. 
Or, — confinie the animal in a crowded stable; morbific 
matter is deposited, and tubercles of the lungs result.^ He 
states that neglected horses often have glanders; while 
those under good management, belonging to our wealthy 
citizens, rarely or never. As illustratmg the mode of 
cure, he gives the case of a fine dark bay horse, whose 
symptoms were a discharge of purulent mucous — breath 
foetid — nasal membranes, purple, red, and with ulcera- 
tions; coat staring, appetite poor, flanks tucked up, re- 
spiration gurgling. Treatment^ — nasal passages daily in- 
jected with pyroligneous acid — diet, equal parts of wheat 
flour and oat-meal— drink, eighty drops of elixir of vitriol 
to a pul of water. Some medicines were given, as symp- 
toms required, which we cannot here detail. A drench 
was occasionally given of three ounces of brandy with one 
of salt The treatment lasted three weeks. He recover- 
ed, except an occasional cough, and sold for one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. 

[For the Country Gentleman and Culdvator.j 
FATTENING H OGS ON DRY CX)RN. 

EniTOBfl Co. Gbw. — ^Your correspondent, W. Hall, 
tells of ft neighbor of his — a farmer all his life, and over 
seventy years of age — fattening his hogs in a dry pen, 
without water or slops^ giving them nothing btU com. 
He speaks in terms of oommendation of this practice, and 
says — Had I known the above 20 years ago, it would 
have saved me a great deaL** 

I had always thought that hunger and thirst were but 
the cravings of nature, of which all animals more or less 
partook, from the highest order in the scale of beings 
down to that of the lowest To satisfy hunger^ a bounti- 
ful Creator has made the most ample provision — to quench 
or satisfy thirsty although **men have found out many 
inventions,^ no substitute has ever yet been found equtd 
to pure water. Now I will not say that hogs cannot be 
fattened with com alone without water, for 1 have never 
yet made the experiment, but I do say that hogs will fat- 
ten very well with a regular supply of both these articles. 
There is a way, however, that some farmers have of giv- 
ing their hogs too much water. It is this — pouring lai-ge 
quantities of it into the swill-tub, and then persuading 
tfuniselves^ for the hogs know better, that it is very good 
food. Too much slops won^t do for either men or hogs. 

From some observation and experience, I have come to 
tlie conclusion that hogs in a close pen require something 
more (if you would have them do well,) than either com 
and water, or Indian meal and water, for I have tried 
both this wiiiter, and think there is economy in grinding 
corn, 

I found that mine would leave either com or meal 



when soft brick were pounded up and thrown in the pen 
— that they partook of charcoal with the greatest avidity 
— ^that wood ashes seemed to be reli^^d, and sometimed 
a little coarse salt 

Some farmers are in the practice of fattening tlieir bogs 
in a lot or small enclosure, where they can get to the 
ground ; in that case they will most likely find in the 
soil what they require. Ground bones, I incline to tlunk, 
would be serviceable in the pen, as well perhaps as to cows 
and calves in the stall, but not having made trial of them 
cannot say. 

I have heard persons maintain that sheep did not require 
water ; but will they not eat snow as a substitute ? Let 
any one try, that is so disposed, to fatten a lot of dieep 
on clover hay and corn — give them as much as they will 
eat, but carefully exclude water, and he will save com by 
it — not have quite so manv to feed, as there would proba- 
bly be a few to skin. ** f rove all things, hold fast that 
which is good." c. Salem Co., K, J., \st mo. 1st., 1861. 



TFor the Goontry Gentleman and (teltivator.] 
To make 1 pound of Batter into 4 in Ck>oking. 

Ens. Co. Gent.— Eoolosed I send yov an excellent redpe 
for the kitchen, which we have had the satiafiaetion of using 
in our family for some years past. If you think well of it, 
please make it generally useful by giving it a place in the 
Go. Gent. A Terre Haute Subsoribss. 

Ec<nioiiiT"^xcelleMce-^oilir«iiIeMce* 

Ronx. — This is the technieal name of a preparatioa of 
great importance in the French cuisine. It may i>e transla- 
ted thickening, and with it is formed the celebrated velottt6 
and allemande, the basis of most other sauces. 

To prepare Rouz, according to Franeatelli, take one pound 
of sweet fresh butter— perfectly free from milk or water^ 
put it into a large iron sauce-pan— melt it over a gentle fire 
—remove, and add three pounds sifted flour— mix tnoroogfaly 
with a wooden spoon or paddle. When mixed and perfftetly 
smooth, place the sauce-pan in an oven suiBcientlj heated to 
bake bread, for one hour precisely, taking it out, beating and 
stirring it well, every ten minutes. Then turn it out on a 
plate, smooth it over with a case knife, and put away for use. 
It will become a substance somewhat resembling cheese. 

To use, cut off a portion and mix it carefully with warm, 
(not hot) broth, milk or water, and season for whatever sauce 
yon desire. Some practice will be necessary to hit the exact 
quantity required. Mix a little in a bowl perfectly tne from 
lumps, before adding to the sauce, which, when done, should 
be as smooth as oil, without the sign of a lump. Hence the 
name velout6, smooth as velvet. 

Rouz, when properly prepared and mixed, may be used for 
giving body to soups, gravies, stews, and made di^ea of every 
description— sauces for vegetables, fish, stewed oysters, terra- 
pins, meat pies, fricasees, fta, Ac 

Also for various kuids of sweet sauces for puddings, and 
with eggs and vinegar, a good dressing for slaw, salads, oet 
ery, Ac. 

For Espanlol or Brown Sauce. 

Take some of the Roux and a lump of loaf sugar, and 
browu carefully over a brisk fice in an iron veanl. Tbiaiaay 
be done to any shade, but be very careful not to bum it, or 
it becomes bitter and spoiled for delicate sauces. 

In this way, in Queen Victoria's kitchen, one pound of but- 
ter is made mto four for cooking, and a great deal of trouble 
saved. Erancatelli was bor chief cook. 

5^*^ 

How to Cure Hams without Smoke. 

fins. Co. GEMT.—That course, in any undertaking, whtob 
accomplishes our object with the least labor and in the shn- 
plest^manner, is. the one which should reoomraend itself to our 
eoniidefataoD. 

After trimming hams pork-house style, and rubbing then 
well with salt, I sprinkle salt over a floor or platform, and 
lay them down flesh side up, so as to economise space. To 
each bam I give a teaspoonful of pulverised salt petre, then 
pack on salt as long as it will lay. In this condition I leave 
them until they have taken salt, and before the fly makes its 
appearance. Then I take them up, knock and rub off with a 
wet cloth, all adhering salt, expose them to the air to dry, 
and when dried hang them up fai a high, dry, dark and airy 
hft, to curs without emoke. Thos cured they will pass in any 
market or meet the palate of the most fMtidious epieors. ^ 

BaQroad Pass, near Paris, Kj, W. K. 
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\ For the CoontrT Uctiiknian nnd CuhlvitorJ 

ON BJIARIN^ TURKEYa 

iF^ft^^afi^ turkflja ii fiimd rather 

iSiiaiii^'Mltg ttfalit^ to tli» wit of » beU«r knowltdgo of 
tin tmtitn *nd faabita oT the bird. It in fmportani m brMd- 
Id^ spitiMkU of any kind to attend to tbeir siLtiiral biidDct ns 
Mponiblo, And it is bo dotibt from tbo Dcgloct of this 
tliAi ml] tb« dtffiflaUj of n«ritig iham may ori^r If ut tempts 
to T«i(Lr tnrktiys^ tb^refuffti bsve not been crowned witb att^- 
mny impute tt to Lhc WEinl ("f r knowled;^ of ibfiir 
BAtunil baViMii, nnd the unskilEfulnet^.^ mid inci:peTieJic<! of tbi^B 
to wb<i[u Uif-y liAvo bctio entrusted. 

Ab to tUo rdjUtvo valuo of the ordiflary varieiicAj it would 
be »|DK»t diflieiiU t^i offer ao oplnirm ; but tho^e trbo «vppo« 
the white turk«j t^j be the moal n^^buEit iwd bubj to nar^ are 
dccidetdly fi]l§iaken, both in thwr^^ nud m practieo whore the 
cariAiD teat of ejrp«ri0De« bus abown to the oontrarj. The 
copper-colored, thii brown sod ubj grey are ^mon^ the mo^t 
dlQIcnilt to rear ; bat th«lt fle«b ruudidftntl verjr delieat*— 
ctnatnBtaon, bowaTer, thnt maj parUj^nesuU from thair lar 
K««ter delicacy of ooEifltitatioEi atid tbo ooiii«qaent txtn, 
Stml^ta deviotad to their maaftgetnetit. 

The blitck aod inoma'^ond, wbich appnwieh nearest to 
tiv*.-ir wlEJ rcktivi?, are decidedly superior in erarj reiipectr 
net. 'fnly el* rL'gurdfl gr<3ttler hiLrdideH?; mid c^ifigequent gfeater 
ff^tilUy of rearing r but gaiaisg nize fitij dc«h more Tepidly, 
Mxt^ tbalrhalof the very best and prime aiutUtj — the wUd tur- 
901^ efXtMpLed. Fortunate iy, too^ Qie brooEB and black 



_ I batdiiDg lorfcej tiickl m liave fairod U a good plan to 
linos tvo or uirea fowl 'a eggi under the aitiing turkej after 
eoe week, ta teoeh the JMUC btrkeji bow to p«k. Tbii ii a 
good ptnn, for the adtirlijf «r,1feft tsbiekena d«« itltiip noM 
euulniion in their U^fflr Irtt&iMo; the eggi lafea hul lUils 
room in the Host, and at the mid of nmmB/rjM b«f e t»o or 
threa *erj fine Ibwla, all tbe tililtefM' Ibr thft faltA dl«l tbttj 
had ehared frith the UtUe tmvejBi 

Id Ibnr we«ki the Iittl« ttu-keya will be bat(^ed ; tmd ihen 
the qneitioa ntlMi, " bow an they to ba feared V Some 
ref^oroM^enL^ rt^tnovin^ the cbSaki fr>Mii ih«^ mother m they are 
batched, i'Ut wc jire riM of ihmf t^pinn.D l niitiiru f^emi to be 
thn beetguid«, *a tiiajf gnenerallj keep under Lha mother, ru tan^ 
ml wrwlh ii, «i|bsatilMiU| ieiaUclj ni"re neeeemry to them 
IhiA frurt. Soma pliuiKf thetn in cold waier ta &tretagthen 
tti1> Otheia aaj, make them swallow ^ wMa pa|i|iff eom. 
jSOen aguiti laj, giv« them a Utile m^ Wttt^mfiri;*!^^'' 
vhleh we my !■ wone than nothing- 
Here again onr ad^ ii» it to foLlow ne tun. Ql to then mth - 
iit^i do qodiing to them; let them be tmder tho mniher'i 
vkiga at levst twenty «r twenty- fnar houra. There is no ec' 
iMfav fur alarm if^ for houn, I bey ^^r|rtt«nt Ifca^nTwei with 
4l| wanpth of tbeir pnr^Dl, and enjoy hor mtv* Yet some 
iNlAMii^ be provided r<j.r thtm. And lh\9 fhiyvihl be, of eoiiree, 
I iMitei&iA tbt^ir [irtturi;: aiJ Jipjjtititt.-. ilt^rc Bf^iiin thi» xitii- 
jpt rf ^ *>f nut una be a gtivde. In tb«ir natural tiotft the 
^ m «i|fU«A If llh BttMl^ 



state they pboiild be furniahftd with bnrd boiled eg^, ebopf^ 
\iUl not tnXt ft I] 4.% cord^ crunibi^ IjrtMid &>iikf^d lo Diilk, raittdti 
of fat moat Hnd lii'er boiled and minced are excellent thln^ 
for them whei^ quite joosg $ ts llwr.fnMr older, firw honrnj 
wiked In milk, tetlttTe^ neltle-topv, ff proonrahte^ leeke and the 
gteen of oJiionB arc alsn excellent for tliem . Turkey chicka do 
oot like their fjod Lo lie tninced muL'^h Moiiller Lhiin lbu:y c-.m 
J wall oiT ; indu] curly pr? To r ri ng a w fi nl at t b reo or f. . u r w an £ b - 
fuls thnn to tnjiibk theui^elvea with the ince^^ant fcrtil^^h- 
ing in which cLickend s<a itmcb delight. But at any rato the 
quantity oonaumed cc^t^ little or nt^thing— -tho attention to 
supply it ii CTerythin^ 

Aft^r th:e young lurkoy<^ bare re^mained noder their root her'a 
wiit^i! twoiity nr [iTi'nty-foQr hoora^ pT:ioc them nnJ their 
moLbcr in roomy co'^p or peu, in the sun r^i tbti grjiwd. ?oahe, 
if the weatbejr be fiuej tie a lougpieee of flanni^l liitt round cme 
of hei; tM ud£yiUr^ l%%Jt^ iAnke ddren m INl 
groand. jBnl we pr^r t&o ebop or oomred pen^ which iar^f 
her ever watchful nnJticty from th« dread f^f enemiea a We, 
behind— thtj hawk, ihy riit, ih*.^ wefls^l aud tbu fi^x \ iMnI 
protects hcrMlf-alic will pnitcct her young— froua tbe^tidiion 
^howen.of summer. 

The mother turkey should be fed abundanLlj after hatehbg, 
Ek8 well aj beft>j-e. for though doe^ not give mrlk, ^ba 
glTea beat^ and let It be observed that as no pcr^'^on ever ytt 
saw healthy piga with a poor sow, so no man ever saw healthy 
ebiekeiu with a poor ben.'* Thia ii a matter much loo littia 
i-heught of hi the re&rlnfi|: of poultry, but a mcttLer of the 
j^reatest eon^qnenee. Ncrer let a puor hen set ; feed the hen. 
while setting^ and foed h»riWMl aVoodJUktly when she hag 
jousg oneB, for thefi her labor it rerj great; ihe te making 
exert iun^ of Eccne suft or Other during the Hhi>Ie time, in order 
to provitlu ffkod Or safety for her y^ung ones- 

When the turkey hen ttrnj b& allowed her full liberty with 
ber bfood, depondd do much ofi aMMKm^ ^ituntion, etc-^ IMII 
must bo lef^ to the exefvise of thon who hare the can of the^ 

^i damp or cold ii ft\\A\ to turkey -chiLk^, .v> is loten«c sun- 
abtne J and h^^Tic^o tbe^y pbouli not be led lo paMuru nnd<?r a 
fcorchmg ^\\\\, imle^a ir^nleed tare bo taken that the lot bweU 
iihufled' Should a storm oome, let them be boused at onoe<r 
Turkey -ehleks tho aid not be snlTered to stra) lof> far, for^ In- 
dependently of the ricLk they inenrin ense of a sudden aboweTf 
it most bo remembered that they Jire ns yet incapable of en- 
countering any groAt fatigue, and their condition will be any" 
thing but b^neflltcd I hereby. 

It will atwap be recollected, in reckoning tho odfantagea 
with the eipenae attendant on the rearing of tb«M hirds:^ 
that, nntil jottimltii^&Eten them, you need be at«o |fir* 
tlcular pains relWlTe Ho their food, Mfter giving tliem their 
liberty, as they are fltnte able lo provi'ie for themselves. 
They nre gresit inK-ct hunter!>— 1am Iheio into a At^Ul infcflti 
ed with gro^hoppeTT, and they will grow astonish ingTy, In 
thus readtlj iiMnldIng for themnlTes, they are also gteatlj 
assisted hy tn fla^i' dhaneter of their appetiie— gmn^ herbe, 
cabbagej com, birries^ fniit. in&ect.", tnclprNle? and rtptiles. 

We bnvo now tifT rdi'il ^ill iby tnfir: cr,:i2 i.^b n ltitive to the 
rearing of turkeys that we hare boon able to cullett, and jUjto 
lU^ tlHiiflffrmitt «ip«rian6* Muriten lo«d^ 



Hangixkg and Climbing Plants far Vases^ &Q. 

There nro many tieautifiil tnlting as ^imtviig ptauMi 
which, suspended in bnketi or wea In tll£ |ilMit nraiur. 
pftrlor^ make elegant cfwiiMtau 

Lobelia gnsUia b ona ^ th« |iMtt£M fdanlff wt httoir 
of t)r tbw porpoee, When wcred, m H wHl be when 
proper cere ha bceii ttk^ of % witit Hff iimneme 
Bton of Bow«f»;^ Wfiifpl Itajwiof, 

The KletvttibmgtiH w iQeni, Iteanlfftfl flttfti fer'llAr 
pnipoee. Th« ^rcntft ^idotlctt is (Hie of fbft moil befttL^ 
tiful pkntt wi Jmw ^ « hanguig ba^ek 

LysEinacfala Vi&iiittfilil^ ft atrlctlj banfing pknt, h ol 
the ea^c^t culture and wltU its brijglii yellov flowera and 
rery pretty fdlaige and graoolbl habit^ ahoold be a grdil 



Fbf clfmblng plati^ the Vanraa^a \a one the best 
N^etU and eJegant in foiiiiga and with pretty fox-glora 
^thnpcd flowers it ia exceedingly well adapttid for the |danl 
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Black Khot— Salt.— A good manj yeaw ago, before thoee 
ugly black knoU appeared generally on our plum trees, I 
rend in a Philedelphia paper, under the head of agriculture, 
what waa said to be a sure preventive of that disease. It was 
simply to pour very strong soap suds at the foot of the tree. 
Anxious to try it, I went immediately out, washed out the 
bottom of a large kettle that had been used in making soap, 
and applied the rinsings agreeably to directions at the foot of 
one tree. It was very strong, and I flattered myself if there 
was any virtue in the prescription, that tree at least was safe 
This was early in the spring. Before fall there was hardly a 
joint in that tree from which a gum did not ooze, and the next 
season it was literally covered with black knots. No other 
trees were affected in my garden until the next season. Did 
the soap suds probably hasten the disease 7 j. l. [Strong 
healthy trees usually withstand the disease best, and feeble 
ones are often most affected. The overdose of the soap, by in- 
juring the growth, may have rendered the tree more suscep- 
tible— but probably it was merely accidental. A very little 
soap is good— a heavy overdose is poison.] 

Anotbkr Fact.— In the same paper— one year ago last 
spring— I read an article on the cultivation of the (juince. It 
recommended a liberal application of salt as a fertiliser — at 
least a quart under each bush. I had that spring set out two 
bushes where I did not care to have but one grow. There- 
fore, although I had not forgotten the apparent fatal effects 
of soap suds on plum trees, I hastened to apply about half a 
pint of salt to one of my quince bushes. In two weeks I dis- 
covered the leaves put on a yellow autuumal appearance, and 
before fall it was as " dead at a nt/." Did the salt kill iti 
J. L. Clay^ N. T. [Unquestionably. A smaller quantity, 
spread broadcast, would have done no harm.J 

8»E OF RoQ APARTUBMT8.— I dosire to be informed what 
sice I shall build my pig pens, to accommodate six ho^ to the 
pen, when ready to kill— also the best manner to build, and 
the best manner to feed my pigs from the time they are 
weaned until fit to kill, at twelve or fifteen months, in order 
to get the most pork with the least feed s. jr. WU. 
[Swine, while fattening, do not need much exercise. A skill- 
ful farmer informed us that he found it a matter of economy 
to cut grass or clover with a scythe and throw it into his pig- 
gery, rather than suffer the loss of flesh occasioned by thetr 
roaming the open field for it The apartments should b« large 
enough to admit of easy and thorough cleaning, as oteanll- 
neae is of great importance to suooess. Apartments three or 
four times as large as the animals will cover, if kept dean, 
will be ample ; but the bed and feeding rooms, are best if 
separate. See the plan in second volume of Rural Afairs^ 
p. 33, or in the Register for 1858. In large establishmentB 
It is found best to eook the food; but in one of the size our 
correspondent mentions, grinding alone, will answer, and it 
should never, if practicable, be omitted. Ground meal will 
do well if given dry— with only so much water as the animal 
will drink besides, or still better, clear undiluted sour milk, 
all that can be given. An animal will grow rapidly on bout 
milk alone, and fatten well with a little meal added. The 
woTfet kind of food is that which is highly diluted, as a thin 
slop; or milk with much water mixed; or very thin gruel; 
all of which load and distend the animal, without contributing 
much to its nourishment, and make big-bellied and lean pigs^ 

Catariui ih Sbbbp.— Please tell me thron|;h year excel- 
lent journal, if there is any effectual remedy {if so, the ingre- 
dients,) for sheep that are troul^led with a discharge at the 
nose. Tar is not very easy to apply at this season of the 
year. A Sobsobibbr. [If the discharge is caused by ca- 
tarrh or inflnensa, it will be important to keep the sheep 
warm and well sheltered. The treatment must vary with 
the symptoms, and it is difficult to give general directions. 
One case may be accompanied with coetiveoess, another with 
diarrhea. To promote expectoration when the disease is 
" tight,*' molasses and water may be given. Rubbing the 
legs and ears with red pepper is often useful, to induoe oirou- 
lation in eases of torpiditv. But as a general nUe shelter 
and good food, warm mashes, A» , will bo best. Pine boughs 
are said to answer the same end as tar. Prevention, by avoid- 
ing exposure to cold winds or wet ground, it worth more than 
all cures.] 

Sprbadih« Maburb IB WniTER.— Can you, or any of 
your correspondenta, inform me as to the propriety of hauling 
manure during the winter from the stables, directly and dailv, 
and distributing It on grass land, or on land to be plowed in 
spring for oom 1 If done, should it be spread or left in heaps 
until spring, o. e. p. Behidere^ lU, [It may be drawn 



out and spread at onee upon the land. At the flrst thaw, it 
settles down in contact with the soil, and the soluble parts mn 
retained, and every sueoessive rain waahes it in. If the ma- 
nure is perfectly fresh, and the soil quite clayey, it may he 
best to leave it in heaps long enough to cause partial /eraiea- 
tation before spreading ] 

To PRBVBMT Manure from Burrino. — In answer to m 
inquiry, I would say that I think the proper way to prevent 
manure from becommg fired, would be to strew shelled oom 
over it and turn in hogs once a month to stir the mass. x. D. 

SPAYiir.— What will check a bone spavin or euro it, when 
it fint makes its appearance 1 A Subscribbr. [The best 
remedy for spavin, taken at the first symptoms, is rest. Tarn 
the animal out to grass, if in summer, or eive him a stable 
with a soft floor, or a warm yard, if in udnter. A coding 
lotion may abate any inflammation ; and may be made by 
mixing alcohol, vinegar, and common salt, and applying it by 
means of a broad flat sponge, oocasionally dipped into the 
liquid, and drawn around by a broad strip of tape sewed to 
it Prevention is always better than cure ; and be sure never 
to breed from a diseased animal, and be careful never to 
strain the limbs of a young animal by hard work.] 

SwivB.— Can you tell me where I can get pure bred Essex, 
Chester white and Berkshire pigs 1 8. l. Chaiham^ C. W. 
rYoucan get the Essex of C^ S. Wainwrigbt, Rhinebeck, 
Duchess Co., N. Y.— the Chester of T. Wood, Penningtoaville, 
Chester Co., Pa., and the Berkshire of Thomas Qould. Aurora. 
Cayuga Co., N. Y.] ^ ^ 

Watbr Pipbs.— Can water be brought down a slope, say 
grade ten inches to the rod, in hard burned tile, plasteied at 
the joints with water lime t Is it as good as water lime 
pipe 1 The water is to be used at the house and bam. What 
is considered the cheapest and besti With water lime pipe, 
if it gets stopped up you cannot tell easily where it is, witli 
tile, if it gets dogged, I should think the water would lorea 
its way to the surface through the tile. Wiluaic Kbodbs. 
[Water may be brought in tile as mentioned, if tiiere is a 
gradual and regular descent, and no pressure or head. Or 
the pipes might be imbedded in clay, of the consistency of 
brick clay. If any pressure is given, the tile should be wholly 

bedded in water lime mortar three-fourths of an ^eh thick 

when well hardened, it will bear several feet We de Bot 
think the water would ooze through the sides of the tile Bofil- 
ciently to mark a place of obetrootion, at the surface of the 
p^und ; but might doubtless through fissures. Tile, nnoaood 
in water lime^is probably the cheapest, where the head Is 
moderate] 

Special Noticb.— The inquiries of L. H. W., Athens, Vt, 
as well as those from numerous other correspondents, induce 
us to say— 1. That while we should be glad to serve all our 
friends, it is utteriy impossible for us to reply to inquiries by 
letter.— 2. That all letters as to prices, and transportation of 
stock, implements, Ae., should be addressed to the breeders of 
such stodc, or the dealers in the articles wanted, for a list of 
whom reference can at any time be made to our advertising 
columns. And we may also add, 3. That answers to inquiries, 
which involve the recommendation from interested parties of 
any article publicly offered for sale, should come in the form 
of Advertisements, and be accompanied by a remittance ao« 
cordingly. 

Qrinding Grain for Shbbp.— Can yon tell me whether 
anv reliable experiments have been instituted to pro?e that 
it Is economical to grind grain for sheep, giving one-tenth for 
toll 1 A good many here think that it does not pay to grind 
grain for sheep, as they masticate whatever tbey eat so 
thoroughly and digest it completely, j. w. s. Portage Co. 
Ohio. [We know of no decisive experiments. Will some of 
our sheep farmers state any positive knowledge they have on 
the subject.] 

Dibbabb in a Stbbr.— We have a steer that has been dis- 
ordered very bad about two months— at first with swelUag at 
the mouth, but that has left, and still • gnat difficulty i»t(y- 
ing to eat; he has lost flesh very fastw until he can hard^ 
walk about. Can you tell me what is the complaint, and 
what would cure ? j. g. Lewio Co., Va. [It is sooMwhat 
difficult to know the disease without more of the ByaiplomB. 
It may be the thrusk— for which Dr. Qadd reoommends the 
application with a swab or sponge, at firet^ of a mixture of 
2 ounces of golden seal and one ounce of tincture of Matico,* 
with 4 ounces of honey. In cases of longer standing, affeot- 
ing the whole alimentary canal, and usually causing purg* 
ing. he recommends 2 drachms each of sulphur and goldeft 
seal, and 4 drachms of Matioo, mixed with a pint of water, 



* A plant from Peru, acamizuitive stomachic. 
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Md gmi to the amnftl. We hm bo doabt Uutt a solntioo 
of ohlonUe of potash voald be excellent^ cmoially in the 
early part of the diseaae^ saj an ounce in a half gallon of 
water, a half pint or leai giren at a Ume ; and that where 
Matioo eannol be had, an infasion of slippery elm bark wonld 
be naefal. Raspberry leaves are good, bnfc oannol be had at 
this tuie of the year.] 

CtSTBRifS FOR Cattle.— Is nin water from cisterns good 
for eatUe 7 It is a tedious operation for ns to draw water 
from a well 26 feet deep, for 20 head of cattle. If they will 
relish it we riioald not have to raise ft so high for them. 
Youiio Farm BB. [Bain water is good for caUle, and they 
wiU drink it readily when accustomed to it. Cisterns stirred 
freely by use, will not become mncfa fool.] 

Suk's DacLiKATioif. — A correspondent asks the meaning 
of the term " San's declination,'* in the lost nnmber of the 
Register. It is the distance north or south of the equinoctial, 
a circle in the sky corresponding with the equator on the 
eaith. At the time of the equinoxes, the sun, being on this 
line or circle, has no declination. It is the same thing as ap- 
plied to the hearenly bodies, as latitude to objects on the 
earth. (The term latitude as applied to heavenly bodies, is 
quite a different thing.) These terms are explained in ele- 
mentary works on astronomy. 

Boo Plast, Ac. — Although ashamed to confess my igno> 
ranoe, I would like an answer to the following queries. 1st 
What is the ^nt plant, how is it cultivated, and how is it used 
afterwards 7 2d. Is there ^uch a thing known as " the beef- 
steak plant," and if there is, what is it, and bow is it cultivated 
and used 7 Imquirsr. [The egg plant is a vegetable of the 
Solannm tribe, and bean a large fleshy fruit, which is usual- 
ly fried in thin sliees, but sometimes stowed or used in soups. 
The seeds are sown in an early hot-bed, and when two or three 
ineliee high transplanted into another hot-bed. When the 
we«tber becomes warm they are set out in rich open ground, 
where they are kepi well cultivated. They will be fit to use 
fiem the middle to the end of summer. We must call on some 
of our correspondents to explain what the beafsteak plant is.] 
Bbxf Stbax Plart" is Begonia Svansiana— a very old 
and very ornamental plant, but ^ no culinary use. t. m. 

Salt ard Nitbb ar MAmmR. — I have noticed several 
articles in your paper from the pen of Mr. JuBrstor, (the 
best writer on agrieoltore I ever read,) on the subject of wheat, 
in Rerecal of whidi he leoomnends salt to be sown in the 
spring c»r fall. Now what I wish to know is if Mr. J. thinks a 
little saltpetre in the the salt would do any harm. I can buy 
salt that has been used by poric men in Louisville fbr 60 cents 
per barrel, which has a verv small proportiou of saltpetre in 
u; and also some bloed. w. w. l. Kentucky. [Saltpetre 
is regarded as a powerful manure, but has never been much 
tested, on account of its high price. On light soils it is said 
to have prodnoed decided resalts when not applied at a heavier 
rate than 50 or 100 pounds per acre. We have no doabt that 
the salt spoken of by uur correspondent will be none the less 
valaable for the mixture it contains.] 

AsFAKAOof Plarts — A. P. The price of Asparagus 
plants, two years old, at most nvrseries is, we believe, ti per 

loa 

Fattbriro Swirb.— Is it cheaper to avoid winter feedbg 
and kin pigs at 9 or 10 months old, feeding in a pushing way 
while they live, as some of your correspondents recommend, 
or to keep in growing condition on grass, slops, grain and po- 
tato field gleanings, and com in default of these, till 15 or 18 
months old, and then push with com and pumpkins for the 
final fattening. In the west we deem the latter the cheaper? 
T. B. Kentucky. [This is an interesting question, worthy of 
further investigation. We are not aware that fully reliable 
experiments have been made on the subject, although many 
fonMiB have made ap their minds entirely to their own sat- 
IsfiMtmn, from guesslog. Decisions maybe made apparently 
on geod and sufficient grounds, and yet prove ermtieous. 
Them are so many causes for success on one hand and failure 
on the other, that all circumstances need to be carefully taken 
into eonsideration. For instance, one farmer may have a 
breed that takes on flesh freely, like the Berkchires ; he may 
feed regulariy, prepare his food well, preserve comfort, clean- 
liness, 4e , and make three times as much pork out of the 
saBie food, as his careless, irregular, slip-shod neighbor, who 
feeds lankpikef only. It would make but little difference 
whether the former selected young or old swine for feeding, 
le €ar as the deeision against tiie system of his careless neigh- 
W was •sneeraed. We wonld like the opinions of skilllnl 
tvners— and if fbrUfied by weighing, measuring, Ae., all the 
better.J 



PouLTRT.^What variety of chickens are the most hardy 
and productive, and how c.tn I cure a diarrhea that is fatal 
among them 7 A. s. m. [There are so many varieties of 
chickens of nearly equal hardiness and productiveness, that 
it would be a difficult mnttcr to decide as to the beat. Mr. 
Bement, in his PouUerer'a Companion, recommends the fol- 
lowing treatment for diarrhea : " The treatment is simple, 
and of course depends upon the cause. When the disease is 
brought on by a diet of green or soft food, the diet must be 
changed and water given sparingly. Five grains of powder- 
ed chalk, tiie same quantity of rhubarb, and three of Cay- 
enne pepper, may be administered ; and if the relaxation is 
not speedily checked, a gmin of opium and one of powdered 
ipecacuanha, may be given every four or six hours. Dr. Ben- 
net recommends, " when it arises from undue acidity, chalk 
mixed with meal ; but rice flour boluses are most to be de- 
pended upon."] 

Sarford's Farm Mill.— In answer to an inquiry in your 
paper of Dec. 27, I have to say that I put in my saw mill 
one of Sanford's largest mills, and have gvoond about 800 
bushels without one cent repair. The mill works to a charm. 
The shaft must be kept oiled. Said mill was bought of R. L. 
Howard, Buffalo. K. N. Thomas. Wayne Co, N. 7. 

SowiRO Plastbb, Ac.— Permit me to say, in answer to an 
inquiry in the Co. Gent of Dec 27, that Mr. S. P. Hubbell, 
Unadilla. Otsego county, N. T., has patented a madime for 
sowing plaster, lime, guano. Ac, as well as grain of all kinds, 
which is highly spoken of by those who have used it in this 
section. It received the first prise at the hist New- York State 
Fair, and also at several County Fairs. It costs $40. 
Otsego Coontv. A. B. 

Plastrr or Whbat, Barlbt, Ao.— I would like to ask 
you through the columns of your paper, or some of your cor- 
respondents, the following questions :— 1. What will be the ef- 
fect of sowing plaster on wheat in the fall, soon after it is 
sown — say about the time it begins to come up 7 — 2. What 
will be the effect of sowing plaster on barley at about the 
same period of its growth in the spring 7— 3. In the common 
pracUce of sowing plaster, does it benefit the wheat or the 
clover only 7 J. A. c. Oakfield^ N. Y. [We invite the ob- 
servations of our correspondents. Plaster has mostly proved 
bene6cial to wheat when sown in spring, but has done better 
by autumn application. We have no knowledge of the re- 
sults when used on barley. Its greatest and most striking ef- 
fect is on clover.] 

QoBSTiORS.'^l. Can any of your readers give the rule for 
framing braces— for example, a brace 3 feet long, where must 
the mortices be in the post and beam 7 2. What is the rule 
for finding the number of square feet in saw-logs 7 3. Which 
pays best, to bum your wood into coal, or to sell by the cord 
when you can get $2 per cord for wood and $6 per 100 for 
coal 7 4. What will do to mix With night soil to prevent the 
effluvia from arising, and what way pays best to use it 7 5. 
Would eemoit placed around fence posts prevent their de- 
caying 7 6. Does not manure pay better on wheat ground 
thanenoom7 7. Is it best to give celts a Uttle oato the first 
winter! J. t. h. 

Dbairiro. — I wish to get some information in regard to 
ditching, through your columns. In ditching last fall, I laid 
a tile £ain across the lower end of an old stone drain. I pot 
in three inch tile, which I thought sufficient to carry off the 
water, but there seems to be a difficulty in so much water get- 
ting through the joints of the tile, and therefore it rises to 
the top. I would like to get information from Jobr Jobr- 
btor or some one who has had experience in this Rsatter, as I 
can find nothing in anything I have read yet to enlighten me 
on the subject Also I wish to know how to fix the upper end 
of a drain* made to carry off a large pond, so that the dirt 
will not wash in and fill up the tile. £. Scribrbb. Clinton 
Co., N. T. f We are unable, from the description of the dif- 
ficulty given, to understand exactly its nature. Does the 
water pa99 out through the joints somewhere below the place 
of its entrance 7 If so, then the descent is either insufficient 
at that spot, or there is obstruction below. If the water rises 
to the surfaee after it discharges from the stone drain and be- 
cause it cannot get into the tile, then openings must be made 
into the sides of the tile large enough for this purpose, as is 
always done where a common tile 

enters a main drain, as shown in 

2^SHtolBi£«E^ the annexed figure. To prevent se- 
^\ diment entering a pipe, make a 

^ \ well or cistern ; let the water ran 

\^ ' into it and out again into the pipe 

V near the tap, which allows all the 

sediment to fall to the bottom. Gravel or fine stenes alona 
will sometimes do ] 
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[For the Country tientitman and Cultivator.l 

Some Good Things — ^with a Reason. 

Mkssrs. Eps. — It is a good thing for every one who 
owns or occupies forty rods of ground, to take an agri- 
cultural paper — one that gives the most practical and re- 
liable information — for it often happens that a hint or 
suggestion received, is worth more than the paper costs. 

It is a good thing to preserve the papers, and at the end 
of the year, either have them bound or stitch them to- 
gether — for they are often useful to refer to. 

It is a good thuig for those who write for such papers, 
to use plain rotelligible language — ^for many of their read- 
ers may not understand Greek. 

It is a good thing when one has a hobby, not to ride it 
too hard — for it may wear out before others are ready to 
take a passage. 

It is a good thing for those who are inclined to try ex- 
periments, or to adopt some new theory, to move cau- 
tiously — for the world is full of humbugs. 

It is a good thing for a man to oversee all his work, 
especially attend to the details — for Pat is very apt to 
slip over many things that should be done. 

It is a good thing to be neat and tidy about one*s premi- 
ses — ^for it is pleasiug to the eye, and is desirable every 
way. 

It is a good thing to be neat and tidy about the bam — 
to have the stables kept clean and the cattle mangers 
cleaned of orts at least twice a day— for tliis will add much 
to their health and comfort. 

It is a good thing to see that fodder is not scattered 
about under foot — for cattle do not relish their food after 
it has been trodden upon with dirty feet ; much id oft^n 
wasted in this way. 

It is a good thing to let cattle have access to water 
twice a day — for if watered but once they are apt to drink 
too much, and thereby become chilled and uncomfortable. 

It is a good thing to card cattle every day — for it pro- 
motes health and gives them a pleasing appearance, and 
it is a luxury they enjoy much. 

It is a good thing to keep all animals thriving, or at 
least not suffer them to fall away in flesh during cold 
weather— for all they lose in flesh is a dead loss to the 
owner. 

It is a good thing to furnish the hog-pen wiUi a plenty 
of straw and litter — for grunter will manufacture it into 
the best of manure, besides, a warm nest will make him 
comfortable, therefore cause him to thrive. 

U is a good thing to keep manure m snug piles — for it 
will leach less by the melting snow and rains. 

It is a good thing to increase the manure heap in every 
possible way — for it will give a larger dividend than rail- 
road or ban^ stock. 

It is a good thing to draw out manure the latter part of 
winter, or early in the spring — before the frost is out of 
the ground — ^for it is easier done then than later, and it 
injures land to go on to it with a team when soft. 

It is a good thing to keep farming tools in order, for it 
often saves great vexation and loss of time, when wanted 
for use. 

It is a good thing to have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place, for it is trying to the flesh to be 
obliged to hunt for scattered tools. 

It is a good thing to have a year's stock of wood at the 
door — sawed, split and seasoned — ^for it is bad economy, 
to say nothing of discomfort, to bum green wood. 

It would be a good thing for those who practice burn- 
ing green wood--drawing and cutting it as wanted — ^to let 
their wives wear the breeches — for quite likely they would 
be the most capable of managing aflairs. 

It is a good thing sometimes not to say all you have on 
your mind at once — lest a painful silence ensue — there- 
fore, finally, 

It is a good tWng to *' be subject unto the powers that 
be " — to love our country, and to live peaceably with all 
men — the reason is obvious, j. l. r. Jef. Co.^ N. Y, 



[For Uie Country Gentleman and Culti'rator.] 

MULCHING— S URFA CE MANURLNQ. 

From the best experience and observation whi(^ hu 
come to my knowledge, it is clearly evident that no one 
operation in farming is more advantageous than twrfact- 
manuring^ or top-dressing — for almost all crops — ^whUe it 
is the cheapest mode of manuring. 

First— for Meadows, — I had a small timothy meadow 
of about five acres, which liad been mowed many years, 
until it would not produce one ton the acre, and so spin- 
dling it could hardly stand up before the scythe ; but dur- 
ing early winter about half of it was spread over evenly 
with a liberal coating of bam-yai^ manure ; this protected 
the roots of the grass during the freezing and heaving, 
and bleak winds of winter, so that wherever thevewasany 
cracking open or heaving of the ground by frost, the finest 
of the manure fell into them, not only protecting but en- 
riching the grass ; this is one benefit. Then, the spring 
thaws and rains drenched the manure and earned it into 
the soil, before the sun was hot enough to evaporate it 
much, which gives the grass* a vigorous healthy start ; Ais 
is the second benefit. Again, this mulching shelters and 
protects the young grass and roots, still later in the season, 
from the hot sun, before the grass is grown enough to 
shade itself, and this is a third benefit to the meadows — 
while there are still others, such as keeping the land mel- 
low, moist and loose during the season. 

Second— for Com and Potatoes, — ^Let the ground be 
covered with a good liberal coating of half or full-rotted 
manure, either before planting or after the crop is fairly 
up, and the ground will be kept mellow and moist — ^never 
suffering from drouth — and the weeds wiH be kept down, 
so that hoeing and cultivating can be dispensed with — 
while the time required to do this mulching well and care- 
fully, will be leas than that to hoe and dress it well ; then 
the manure will be finely and gradually drenched to the 
roots by the occasional rains, in about such quantides as 
will handsomely stimulate and nourish the plant, con- 
tinually, to a vigorous growth ; while this manure will not 
be^n to evaporate enough to be wasted, before the crop 
will have grown sufficiently that the leaves will absorb and 
profit largely by this escape of ammonia fi-om the manure ; 
for the successful fmiting of crops need to appropriate 
liberal supplies of ammonia and other gases, more by their 
leaves above ground than by the roots below— it being 
more theur office to seek and take up the requisite minerals. 
At least such has been my experience, having invariably 
obtained the best yields of com, potatoes and grass fi^m 
lands thus mulched or manured, and that, too, where the 
corn and potatoes were not hoed or cultivated at all after 
planting; while I have never known a com or potato, or 
grass field thus treated, to suffer in the least from drouth, 
even in the driest seasons, as it not only prevents tiie 
e.«cape of the moisture alreiady in the earth, but also ab- 
sorbs and retains the dews and mists of night. These are 
no vague notions, but well settled facts. Not only will 
time be saved and the labor be made easier by faithfully 
and extensively practicing this top-dressing, but larger and 
more certain yields of crops will result from it, and th« 
soils remain longer in tilth. 

TTiirdy for Wheat. — These beneficial results will be equal- 
ly certain and liberal in the raising of wheat, particukly 
if winter wheat be sown — and winter-killing will be al- 
most totally prevented thereby. Let the manure be spread 
as soon as the ground is frozen ; then if the ground is 
likely to crack by freezing, the manure fills in and pro- 
tects the roots ; nor can the winds dry and drift the soil 
— laying bare the roots — as in the case of our prairies 
more particularly. i>. s. o. Madison, Wis, 



Mr. Thos. Wood of Penningtonville, Pa., whoso 
advertisement of Chester CJounty Pigs appears in another 
column, informs us that a pig of the Chester €o. bre^ 
sold by him to Patterson Moore of Westem Pennsylvania, 
two years since, was recently killed, and the dressed weight 
was 990 lbs., as he is informed by Mr. Moore. 
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Thk Yale Agricvltubal Lectures. — As we go to press, 
we learn from Prof. Porter, that apprebending the effect of 
(he present state of the country in dinrinishing the inter- 
est and usefulness of an agricultural convention, it has 
been decided to pottp&ne a repetition of the " Yale Agri- 
cultural Lectures " to another jear. The regular lectures 
of the Scientific School on Agricultural Chemiatrj and the 
general principles of Agriculture, will be given as usual, 
commencing Febk 1st. 

Notices of Implsusnts and Machines. — In order to 
prevent misunderstanding on the part of some, we dis- 
tinctly state that none of .the notices which appear in this 
paper, recommending new implements or machines, are 
inserted for compensation. They are invariably made 
from actual observation or personal trial, or from careful 
examination on the part of the editors. We have made 
many trials of this kind, attended with considerable labor and 
trouble ; and manufacturers in order to facilitate such ex- 
periments, have freely furnished the implements, fiut we 
have always accepted them for this purpose, with the ex- 
press understanding that we should report honestly and 
faithfully to our many thousands of readers, our opinion 
of the value of each ; and if any did not promise to be 
worthy of commendation, no sum could induce us so to 
impose upon our readers as to attempt to induce them to 
purchase what we believed would result in disappointment. 
At the same time, it always gives us pleasure to assist the 
progress of what will obviously prove of value to farmers ; 
and if manufacturers will furnish us, we shall in future 
endeavor to give the public a faithful and impartial report. 

|^*In another Note we have given some figures to 
show how lai^e a business the Farming of the West creates 
for the city of Chicago. The Albany Evening Journal 
has compiled a table exhibiting the Commerce of the Erie 
and Champlain Canals of this State during the season of 
1860 — giving the total quantity and value of every article 
coming down through the channel of these important 
Public Works to tide water at the Hudson River. We 
should be glad to publish the table at length if our limits 
would permit, but a more condensed statement will suflSce 
to give an idea of the amount of Agricultural Produce 
that seeks a market in this way, and of the amount of 
business it must create for other classes in the oommuuity 
afler it leaves the Farmer^s hands. 

Classed under the distinctive head of Agriculture, we 
have 

Prodnct of Animals, •2.7«>,e04 

V^xetoble Food 48,183,084 

Oiber Agricoltund ProducU, 3^.340 

Ttytalrahie. ,. . . #61,SS3,878 

To which may be added. Live Cattie« Hogs and Sheep, 216.865 

•51.450.74S 

Of this aggregate, some of the larger items are worth 
specifying in round numbers. Among Products of Ani- 
inals," there is over a million dollars worth of Cheese, 
nearly half-a-million of Butter, and almost a million of 
Wool — the other items being barrelled Beef and Pork, 
Bacon, liard and Tallow, and Hides. In the list of 
" Vegetable Food " we have about twenty-two millions of 
dollars in Wheat, and seven millions more in Flour; 
twelve millions and a half in Indian Com ; two millions 
and a quarter in Barley, and two and three-quarters in 
Oats — the other items consisting of about |4(K),000 worth 
of Potatoes, and still smaller amounts in Rye, Bran, and 
Peas and Beans. The other agricultural products** in- 
elade about |132,000 in Hops, ond the remainder in small 
amounts of Tobacco, Hemp, Cotton and Seeds. 

For purposes of comparison with the foregoing, we may 
idd that the Forest contributed $11,680,117 to the Com- 



merce of the Canals, mostly in Boards, Scantling and 
Staves ; Manufactures^ $6,821,867, in which the largest 
items are over two millions for Leather, and a little short 
of two millions more for Pig, Bloom and Bar Iron ; Mer- 
chandize $4,658,346, and articles not classified about seven 
millions and a half—making a grand aggregate of $80,« 
458,686— of whicli as we have seen the toil of the Farmer 
creates more than ^ve-eiphths^ aside from whatever share 
he has had in the original production of many of the 
Articles here classed as Manufactures or Merchandize. 



As our readers are already aware, Mr. Raret, of 
Horse-Taming celebrity, has returned to tliis country. He 
gave three exhibitions at New-Tork last week which were 
largely attended, and, judging from the published reports, 
appear to have given general satisfaction. We have 
not the space at present to copy an account of his pro- 
ceedings — ^but one remark which he is quoted as having 
made, illustrates so concisely his great aim in tlie manage- 
ment of the Horse and the true Uieory of accomplishing 
it, that it may be borne in mind with profit by every far- 
mer who has a colt to raise: Mr. Rarey said that "a 
horse has no natural vices, but simply those he leanis 
from man in the process of breaking. He does not know 
his strength until he has gained an advantage over us in 
a contest for supremacy; but, once learned, he never for- 
gets it. Hence our " breaking *' should be such that we 
have control from the beginning, and never lose it. A 
young colt should never be rudely approached in the pas- 
ture, but he should be suffered to come to us, feel our 
person, and gain confidence; aitd this much gained, our 
whole management should be gentle, deliberate, and per- 
fectly planned." 

« ♦ ■ 

The Chicago Tribune publishes a tabular statement 
of the exports of that city in flour, grain anct provisions, 
and other leading country products, during 1860. The 
gross amount as compared with the two preceding yeara is 
as follows : 

Total value te im, 135,737,489.88 

ToUl value in 1 859. 84.280. 

Total value In 1858 19,92S.4A).83 

Among the items making up this total of nearly thirty- 
four million dollars, the largest are worth quoting : 

Value. 

Wheat, busbeto. 12.487.f58l ♦10.8W.285 

Flour, bnrrels, 7VS,m 8,210.1)25 

Corn bushels, 13,743.173 6.1?4,427 

Oats, Rye. Barley and Seeds, bushels, 1.67t*.,9?*4 834,756 

LlveHoe^ cmnber, 133.612 1.6t>3.344 

Dressed Hogs and Pork. l,6r«,760 

Beef Cattle number. IW.IM 8,123.660 

Beef and otlier Cut Meats," 1,914.933 

Lard pounds. 9.150.899 1,00«.598 

Hides, Doonda. 11,609.346 1.160.i»4 

Add to these not quite half a million in High Wines 
and Alcohol, about two hundred thousand dollars each of 
Broom Com and Butter, three hundred thousand each of 
Tallow and Wool, and we begin to understand how Agri- 
CULTURX can make Cities grow ! The only item in the 
whole table for which Farmers are not directly responsi- 
ble is $600,000 worth of Lead. But it should be added, 
according to the same paper, that a considerable export 
trade, under the general head of Merchandise," is not 
included in the foregoing exhibit. The excessively high 
rates of freight, also, are said to have reduced the aggre- 
gate about one-sixth. 

Old Corn fob Pork-Making. — J. M. Conner, in the 
New-Hampshire Journal of Agriculture, gives some valua- 
ble hints on fattening swine, from which we clip a single 
paragraph : ** The practice of late fatting and feed on soft 
com is a ruinous one. Every farmer should mani^e so as 
to keep a year's stock of com on hand, so as to make all 
his pork from old com. It is worth from 16 to 25 per 
cent, more than com just harvested. Hogs should not be 
kept half-starved through Uie latter part of summer, wait- 
ing for the new crop as is frequently tlie case.^' 

Effkct of a Clay Soil on Wool. — In an extended 
notice of the sheep farm of DanU Kelly, Jr., of Wheaton, 
III., the remark is made that Mr. K. after traveling ex- 
tensively, " selected this locality because of its elevation, 
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its capacity for thorough drainage, and becaum* it was 
apparent to him that a good thick, compact sward <50wld 
be obtnined." The soil ia a black prairie soil with a clay 
Btibsoil. This was also considered. He not only does not 
want Pheep on a bare soil, but thinks a clay land which 
bakes is not a good soil for keeping blooded sheep. It 
absorbs the oil. He would not let them lie on a day soil 
even Uiough feeding them on such land. 



|3f "The friends of agricultare in New-York, will 
recollect that the annual meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society will be held at Albany on the 2d Wednesday of 
February next.** 

— So, wc find on turning to an old volume of the Cul- 
tivator, we wrote just twenty yeart ago the present 
month, and the notice may be quoted verbatim^ at this 
time. ** The interests of agriculture," we continued, " de- 
mand a full and explicit expression of the will of the 
great mass of farmers in the State j * • • New- York 
can, ii she will, have a State Society second to no Agri- 
cultural Society in the world; let the meeting of Febru- 
ary demonstrate that she both can and will.^* 

It is interesting thus to revert occasionally to the past, 
and place the expression of recorded hopes, side by side 
with the event as since developed, wholly or in part, by 
the hand of Time, The position now occupied by our 
State Society, wc may best leave for others to judge ; but 
it is not improper to venture a single wish, based upon the 
foregoing remarks as uttered a score of years ago — and 
this wish is that " the great mass of farmers in the State,^* 
%Dould individually show a still greater interest in its pro- 
ceedings and welfare, — by attending in larger numbers 
its Winter Meeting, by stlU more general compeUtion for 
its prizes, by regarding its exhibitions rather in the Ught 
of the useful lessons tliey convey, than in that of the 
recreation they may be made to yield. All partB of the 
Slate should feel an eqtial pride in its successes, and take 
an equal interest in its management, — as they should also 
i-hare, as equally as we trust they do, in tlie benefits it 
confers. 



After visiting the district of Massachusetts;, infect- 
ed with Pleuro-Pnkumonia, in June last, and obtaining 
there and from other sources what information we could 
upon the subject, we gave in the Country Gbntlsmam 
(vol. XV, p. 400,) the conclusions to which we were led ; 
and, after tlieir appearance, and the publication shortly 
afterward of similar views on the part of the ExecuUve 
Board of our State Agricultural Society upon the character 
of tlic Disease,— ^mparatively little more was heard of it in 
public — except perhaps an occasional prophecy of its re-ap- 

C ranee with the return of cold weather, an event which 
not occurred, and which never seemed to us in the 
slightest degree probable. 

Tlie Report of the Massachusetts Commissioners has 
now appeared, and in default of a complete copy of it, 
we have read with interest an abstract published in the 
last K. E. Farmer. It does not seem — judging from this 
abstract — to go beyond the points set forth in our own 
conclusions, the correctness of which it confirms — except 
in pronouncing the disease "always" and "hopelessly in- 
ctirable," a position which may or may not be fully estab- 
lished. 

Our object, however, in now referring to the subject, 
was mainly to point out what immensely exaggerated ideas 
of the prevalence of the disease were disseminated through- 
out the country — not only creating unnecessary alarm and 
tlierefore matter of regret, but absolutely reducing the 
value of common neat stock and obstructing the sale of 
improved, well-bred animals to a remarkable extent — thus 
touching the pockets botli of farmers and breeders in al- 
most every part of the country, and impeding by just so 
much the course of trade and the improvement of our 
herds. The Commissioners, it seems altogether — ^in the 
several months during which they were actively occupied, 
killed 892 head, to which are to be added 6 head killed 
by medical examiners — total 897. Out of this number 
lesi than two hnndnd head were pronounced diteated^ 



(188,) while the other four-fi/lht^ or tberembcats, were 
pronounced entirely sound and healthy I 

The question will arise in oUter States whetlier our 
Massachusetts friends were not " more scared than hart," 
and yet we cannot but feel, aa we have said before, the 
same iudebtedneas to her State authorities for their pobtie- 
spirited action, that wonld have been due to them if the 
foundation for popular apprehension had reallj been 
greater than it was. 



Prices of Hohbrs in England. — Among Hie more i m 
portant Fairs for the sale of lire Stock so common in 
Great Britain is the great Horse Fair regularly held at 
York the week before Christmas. From the report of 
sales at this Fair, the present season, it appears that for- 
eign dealers and gentlemen avail themselves of the oc- 
casion as well as Siose from distant parts of the United 
Kingdom. An oflScer of the Royal Artillery was present 
during the week, making purchases for the army. Mr. 
Vandelin, a foreign dealer, also possessed an extensive 
commission, and he secured eight fine stallions for expor- 
tation to Italy. He also purchased other classes of ani- 
mals for a similar purpose. Hunters were disposed of at 
prices varying from £100 to £400, the latter figure for 
" horses of celebrity and up to heavy weight'* Hones 
descril)ed as well-bi-ed upstanding young horses, with great 
action, suitable for private carriage purposes ; selections of 
match colts, of good fashion, and grays or bays ; and active, 
light stepping horses, adapted for brougham or light car- 
riage work," are all priced at from £70 to £100; useful, 
fast-going animals, for single harness, £40 to £50 ; thick- 
set, short-jointed young horses, for hackney work, £26 to 
£30; well-framed, powerful, light-legged young horses, 
for van or railway work, £30 to £40 ; cover hade and 
roadsters, £30 to £40; well-bred galloways, £10 to £20; 
neat-going, compact-built cobs, £40 to £60 ; weight-carry- 
ing, handsome cobs, £60 to £70; neat young ponies, £10 
to £20; ditto, well-matched pairs, £16 to£26eacli; well- 
timbered, active young cart horses, suitable for London 
work, £20 to £40, according to merit. Matched teams of 
fast-walking young horses, £25 to £48 ; useful seasoned 
horses, for agriculture purposes and machine work, £28 
to £37; two-year-old cart horses, £15 to £20; yearlings, 
none shown ; blood stock, none on oflfer ; stallions, from 
£200 to £400. 



The neatest possible little bar or corn came to 
us in a letter the other day from our friend M. W. Phiups, 
Esq., of the far off State of Mississippi. It is 12-rowed, a 
fraction over 3^ inches long, and about three-quarters of 
an inch in its largest diameter. A hasty computation shows 
that its purple kernels must be nearly 600 in number, and, 
cob and all, it weighs a plump half ounce. Mr. Philips 
calls it " Brazilian Pop-corn," and informs us that his crop 
of it this year consisted of only 29 stalks — that these stalks 
however produced tvw hundred and fifty ears in a season 
excessively dry, and that on one stalk alone there wore do 
less than twcnty-Jive ears. It is the prettiest thing of its 
kind we have seen, and shall have a trial when the sum- 
mer comes. 



I^The Younq Farmer*s Manual, by S. Edward* 
ToDP, was accidentally advertised in our columns at |1. 
The Publisher's price is One Dollar and.a quarter. We 
have borne the consequences of our error in filling orders 
hitherto received at the price thus erroneously given, but 
those sending for the book hereafter will please bear in 
mind that the price is $1.25, for which amount we will 
send it postpaid. 



How TO Elkyate Farmers and Farming. — ^A gentle- 
man in sending us a club of subscribers from New-Hamp- 
shire, remarks — " I have for many years thought that the 
best way to make farmers and farming respectable, and 
bring them up to the position they should occupy, Is to 
circulate agricultural papers and publications of a high 
moral tone. Yours I think are the best published — ^for tint 
reason I am willing to do mis^on work for them.** 
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Long vs. Finr Woolkd Shbkp.-t-I have just read an 
article in *'Oiiio Ag. Report for 1869/' in which the wri- 
ter cladms the superiority of coai-se wooled sheep over fine 
wool in many i-e^pccU*, Fome as follows — will lite on coar- 
ser food — need less care and less protection from the 
storms of winter — will raise more lambs and have them 
drop earlier^far less liable to be injured by dogs, becauste 
less timid— can be kept profitably on high priced land, 
while fine woola cannot, ic. Are these things so? Will 
Bouie one who has had experience answer, h. c. Ohio. 

Garkr Chili Potato. — Of 68 varieties of potatoes 
eultivated the p«st*year, the GameU excel in all the de- 
sirable qnalitics of a potato — productiveness, hardiness 
and quality. A new seedling from Rev. C. £. Goodrich, 
called the ** Central City,** yielded remarkably, and bids 
fair to take the lead of the white varieties, as the Garnet 
does of the colored. o. w. o. ffolden^ Mass, 

China Pigs. — ^The inquirer for China Pigs does not 
mention which variety he wants. I have the pure bred 
China pig from a direct importation. They are black — no 
hair — very plump — large flabby ears, sliort head and snout 
— head all full of wrinkles down to nose, and very pro- 
lific — will breed nt three to four months old — doa*t ex- 
ceed over 250 lbs., but excellent family pork. Tliere is 
also a White Chiua pig with short pricked up ears — they 
arc verysra.iU. Charlks Hughes, Three RiverSy.C. E. 

A Suggestion. — A specification of tlie work to be done, 
and the manner in which it should be done, together with 
the form of contract, &c., if it accompanied any one of 
your plans of houses, would enable any of tis back country 
folks to draw up an agreement properly when we wished 
to let work by the job. There was a very nice little work 
p iblii^hed in England, in numbers, containing two plans 
each of houses, with ground plans, elevations, sections 
aoii details, specifications, form of contract, and every- 
thing necessary to put into tlie hands of the carpenter, 
that he may do his work completely. My memory, how- 
ever, has fuilcd me, and I cannot give the name of it. 
SUlpton. C. E. RUSTICUS. 

Ao. Reaping for Boys. — ^My father took tlie Albany 
Cultivator for the year 1842. In the winter, a year or 
two afterwards, while yet a boy, I read the whole volume 
through by wrote. Papers were very scarce in our coun- 
try at that time. Had they been plenty as now, I would 
not probably have read the C!JLTIVator so thoroughly as 
I did. That reading had a great influence on my mind. 
It gave a taste for agricultural literature, which has ever 
]>een strong and increasing since that time, and which I 
would not be without for much money. j. m. h. 

The Country Gbntlkm am. — A few days since, while in 
the store of my old employers in Boston, a young man, 
who was a fellow salesman twelve years since, asked me, 
"What is the best Agricultural Paper for me to take?" 
I unhesitatingly replied the Country Gentleman. If he 
derives as much benefit from the Gkntlkman as I have 
dooe, he will find it the beet investment he ever made. 

I have noticed in your paper, various methods of pre- 
serving the numbers for future reference. I will give my 
own, which if it is not bo economical, is more convenient 
titan some others. As soon as I have read them, I lay 
them carefully away, smoothing out the folds, and place a 
bound volume upon them to keep them in shape. At the 
dose of a volume, take them to the binders and get a 
good strong paper (board) cover, with leather back and 
comers, properly labeled and numbered, for which I pay 
50 cents, or one dollar a year, giving me two handsome 
books for $3, worth at least double any $8 publication 
with which I am acquainted.** c. w. o. Holden^ Mass. 

ly I think the Country Gentlkman the best agricul- 
tural paper with which I am acquainted. d. h. n. 

Tijo: for Reading*. — An Onondaga correspondent 
writes to the Co. Gentleman as follow : — ** I have been 
unsuccessful in adding to your subscription list in this 
neighborhood. Some disholievt in book farming, and oth- 
•IS pay tl)ev have no time to read. So the world goes. 



With the help of two sons I take care of 60 head of cat- 
tle, 6 horse?*, 70 tfheep, 19 swine, and lots of poultry, and 
keep a team at work daily in drawing logs and wood. 
Besides this, I take the Daily Globe, Daily Standard, Semi- 
Weekly Tribune^ Onondaga Gazette, PhiUdelphia Post, 
Harper s Magazine, New-York Mercury, Country Gentle- 
man, American Agriculturist, ^nd Genesee Farmer, and 
find time to read tliem all except the Post and Mercury — 
those belong to the younger members of the family. This 
pretence of having no time to read is, to say the least, 
merely a subterfuge. Every person who wishes to improve 
his mind, cm surely find abundance of time these long 
nights, to read, several monthly papers, and weekly ones 
too. However 

" CoDTince a man ajrainst h!a will, 
And he'll be of the tanie opiulon still.** 

Therefore there is but little use in aiguiug the matter with 

such people. j. l. 

. 

United States. — Tlie United States Agricultural So- 
ciety last week elected William B. Hubbard of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, President ; Vice Presidents from all the States 
and Territories; B. Pcrley Poore, Secretary, and B. B. 
French, Treasurer, It is stated that a report was approv- 
ed deprecating the practice of holding exhibitions in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and resolutions were adopted 
recommending the establishment of a Department of Agri- 
culture by the Government. 

Vermont State. — At the annual meeting the Vermont 
State Agricultural Society, held at Rutland on the 10th 
inSt, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year : 
President— IT. H. Baxtrr of Rotland. 

Vice Presidents— Kdwin Hammond of Mlddlebnrr; Henry Kejrea of 
Newbury ; J, W. Colbum of Sprinjffield ; John Jackson of Drundoo. 
IlecordinR Secretary— Charles Cuiiiminra of Brattleboro. 
Corrcupondinr Secretary— Dnnlel .^eedham of llarUurd. 
Treasurer— J. w. Colbum of Sprinefitld. 

Additional Director*— Frederick llolhrook of Brattleboro; I^. B. 
Phut of Colchester ; David Hill of liridport; H. S. Morse of Sliel- 
bume; D. It Potter of fit. Albans; G. B. Bush of Shoreham; Elijah 
Cleaveland of Coventry ; 11. G. Root of Bennington ; Nathan Ctish- 
in|K of Woodstock ; John Gregory of Nortbfleld ; George Campbell of 
\Ve8tminster. 

Tlie Treasurer's report was read and accepted, showing 
a balance in the handd of the Treasurer of $3,635.08. 

The N. H. State Agricultcral Society elected at its 
annual meeting on the 26th ult, the following board of 
officers: — 

President— W. F. Esrsa, Dover. 

Secretary— A. Young. Dover. 
Treaswrer— F. Smyth. Manchester. 

Directors— J. S. Walker. Claremont; A. Iloitt Durham; J. Prea- 
ton. New Ipswich; W. Harriman, Warner, and N. S. Berry, Hebron. 

The annual report represents the Society in a good 
financial condition. 

The Connecticut f>TATK Agricultural Societt held 
its 9th annual meeting at New-Ilaven, in the new hall of 
the Scientific School. After the reading of the usual re- 
ports, officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

President— E. II. Hyde, Stafford. 

Vice-Presidents at large.— K. Battell, Norfolk, and John T. Norton, 
Farminglon. 

Dirfctors at Large.— Chas. P. Pond. Hartford Co. ; Randolph Lins- 
ley. New-Haven Co. ; Jaint-s A. BUI. New-London Co. ; Geo. Osbom. 
FairGtfId Co. : Benj. Fuinner, Windham Co. ; Abijah Catlin. Litch- 
field Co. ; Levi Coe, ^Uddlesex Co. ; R. B. Chamberlain, ToUnnd 
county. 

Cor. Secretary— H. A. Dyer. Hartford. 
Rec. Secretary— T. S. Gold. West CorawaU. 
Treasurer- -F. A. Brown, Hartford. 
Chemist— 8. W. Johnson, New-Haven. 

After a long diFcussion, says the Homestead, it was to- 
ted to hold a fair, if an appropriation should be made by 
the legislature, to obtain which a committee was appointed. 

Massachusetis Board or Agriculture. — This body 
met at Boston on the r2th ult. Reports of delegates who 
had attended the exhibitions of Agricultural Societies 
were read. Among the proceedings we note that Mr. 
Grinuell submitted an elaborate report on Sheep Husband- 
ry, and Mr. Atwater one upon Root Crops, which wjis dis- 
cussed at length. The next meeting of the Board will be 
held the 8th of Jannaiy. 
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Now Rbadt— Single Copies sent by mall, postpaid tct Twenty-Five 
Cents— One dosen copies, postpaid, for Two Dollars. Agents wanted. 

THE ILLUSTRATED 

ANNUAL 

REGISTER OF RURAI< AFFAIRS. 

THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractive and useful Work Is 
now ready. TERMS-as heretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, 
TwKNTT-FivK CsnTS ; ONE DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two Dollars; 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES, Firrmur Dollars, and larger quantities 
at a fkrther reduction. 

THE PUBLISHERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of 
the Annual Rkoistbr for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any 
previous Number, are prepared, as above intimated, to offer the most 
liberal Terms for its Introduction in quantities, eith«r to Agents, Ag- 
ricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or 
any others who take an Interest in the dissemination of useful read- 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the pubUshen, 

LUTHER TUCKER * SON. 

Albany. N. Y. 



THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 

We know of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Thh-d Series of " THE CULTIVATOR," the 8th 
vol of which is now completed. The price of the Eight volumes, 
handsomely bound in muslin, is 75 cents each at this oflRce, or $1.00 
each sent by mail, post paid. Either volume from 1 to 8, can be had 
separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per Ex- 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of #6. 



"RURAL AFFAIRS"— 8 vols. 12 mo. 

These volumes consist of a reprint of.our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 1860, with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re- 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and are illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms. Plans of 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, Bams, Ice and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic AnimaUi, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants, Trees, 4c, 4c No Farmer*" 
Library should be without this work. Price ♦a-or ♦! each, sent by 
mall prepaid. L. TUCKER 4 SON. 



KEYSTONE CORNSTALK CUTTER AND 

Kejrfltone Fodder Cutter, 

Hide Roller Cntters, 

Corn Shellcrfl. for Hand and Power, 

Hajr Presses, 4&c.« dee. 

Sold at wholesale and retail by GRIPPING BROTHER 4 CO. 
Dec. 9a-w9tm3t. 60 Courtlandt St., New- York City. 



pIANOS, $150!— PI ANOS, $1501! 

HIGH ROSEWOOD CASES— WARRANTED. 
Having Rebuilt our Factory we are again Fur- 
nishing our 

SUPERIOR PIANOS! 

Send for DBSCRIPTIVB PRICB I<IST8 and CIR- 
CmLARS to 

BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
Manufacturers, 

Albany, N. T. 
Jan. S— weowSt^t 



ALBANY TILE WORKS 
OoaKKa CuifTOM Atbniti ahd Kmox Stbkkt, Albant..N. T 
The SulMcrlbert, beinc the moat extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on band, in large or small quan- 
tiUes, for Land Draininx, ROUND, SOLE an<i HORSE-SHOE TILE, 
warranted sunerior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot In ienatli. Orders solicited. Price iJst sent on anplica- 



tion. 

Jan. 5— wtf.— Feb 1-^tt 



0. k W. McCAMMON, 

Albany, N. Y. 



mo L E T.— A FARM in the town of Moreau, 
JL Saratoga county, of about 500 acres, SCO of which are in wood— 
with a lance and convenient house and all necessary outbuildinn, in- 
cluding four bams. It is situated on the banic of the Hudson river, 
within one mile of the village of Fort Edward, and five of the village of 
Glens Falls. The sUtion house of the Saratoga and Whitehall rail- 
road is on the premises— thus affording evei-y facility for marlcet. To 
a nerson of sufficient means to stock the farm, and who will have some 

8 ride in keeping it in good order, favorable terms will beriven. Ad- 
ress the subscriber at Moreaa Station. W. H. WARREN, 

aept »-.w«ow6Uu3k 
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RBAT WORK ON THE HOR8£ 

THE HORSE ANdThIS DISEASES* 

BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. 8., 
paoncssoR of pathou)ot and opkkititb sfnumr ni thk 

VBTBRINART COLLKOB OP PUILADRLrHU, KTC., KTO. 

WILL TBLL YOU Of the Origin, History and dlstlncttre trails of 

the various breeds of European, Asiatic African 
and American Horses, with the physical forma- 
tion and peculiarities of the animal, and hovto 
, ascertain nis age by the number and condition 

of his teeth ; illus^t^d with nnmerooa expiaoft- 
tory engravings. 

THE HORSE AJSTD HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking. SUbling, Feeding. Groom- 
ing, Shoeing, and the general manafementof the 
horse, with the best roodes^f administering nedi- 
cine, also how to treat Biting, Kicking, Rearisf. 
Shving, Stumbling Crib Bitine. Restlessness, and 
other vices to which he is subject; with oumtr- 
ous explanatory engravings. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of 
Strangles. Sore Throat, Distemper, Catarrh. In- 
fluensajBronchitis, Pneiuaonia, Pleuritiy, Broken 
Wind. Chronic Cough, Roaring and Wnfetllnt 
Lampas, Sore Mouth and Ulcers, and Oecared 
Teeth, with other diseases of the Mouth and Be- 
spiratory Organs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, ivmptoms, and Treahnent of 
, W<»7ns, Bots, Colic, Strangulation, Stony Coa- 

cretions. Ruptures, Palsy, DiarrhcDa, Jaundice. 
Hepatirrhoea, Bloody Urine, Stones in tlie Kid- 
neys and Bladder, Inflammation and otlier dis- 
eases of the Stomach, Bowels. Liver and Urinaiy 
Organs. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptom's, and Treatment of Bone. 

Blood and Bc^ Spavin, Ring Bone. Sweeaie, 
Strains, Broken Knees, Wind OaDs, Founder. 
Sole Bruise and Gravel, Cracked Hoofs.Scratcbe«. 
Canker, Thrush and Coma; also of Bl^ms, 
Vertigo, Epilepsy, StasaenL and other diseases 
of the Feet, Legs, and Head. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of Fis- 
tula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, Scarlet Ferer, 
Mange. 8«U'feit,Ix>cked J aw. Rheumatism, (^astp. 
Galls, Diseases of \he Eye and Heart, Ac, Ac 
and how to manage Castration, Bleeding. Trs- 
phinning, Rowellng, Firing. Hernia. Amputation. 
Tapping, and other surgical operations. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 

WILL TELL YOU Of Rarev's Method of tamkig Horses; how to Ap- 
proach. Halter, or Stable a Colt; how to 



tom a Korse to strange sounds and sights, uid 
how to Bit, Saddle. Ride, and Break him to Har- 
ness ; also the form and law of Warbantt. ne 



whole being the result of more than fifteen jean' 
careful study of the habits, peculiarities, wtnft 
and weakneraes of this noble and useful anfansL 
The book contains Sdipages, appropriately illustrated by nearly One 
Hundred Engravings. It is printed in a clear and open type, and wm 
be forwarded to any address, postajje paid, on receipt of price, hall 
bound, $1.00. or in cloth, extra, $1 ». 

(Si-i AAA A VIj^ A D can be made by entorprising men evny- 
SLOOO A lliAlV where, in selling the above, and other 
^pular works of ours. Oujr indueementa to all such are exceedio)^ 

For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, with other in- 
formation, apply to or address 

JOHN E. POTTER, Pnbltshrr, 
Nov. 8— weow6tm3t. No. 617 Sansom-Si, Philadelphia. ?»» 



STEEL PLOW S.—We are manufacturing 
for the spring trade iarae numbers of our Mohawk Valley CUpp« 
Plovs with steel mold-board and land side, with steel or cast point, ai 
desired, and would refer you to the foUowizw penona. who have tbem 
in use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll. Ilion, N. Y. ^ ^ 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, S. C. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. 

Col. A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, nondi* 

A. J. Bowman, Utica, N. Y. . . 

A. Bradley, Mankato. Mlnesota. 

F. Mackie, UUca, N. Y. ^ , . 

We are also manufacturing Sayre'i Patent Horse Hoe and Potwo 
Covering Machine. Sayre's Patent Cnltivatw Teeth In quantities for 
the trade ; and all kinds of steel and swage work In the sgricjutarai 
Une. Send for a circular, 8AYRK 4 REMINGTON.^ ^ 

Jan. 2»-wtf Mar. 1-mtf. Union Agrlcultoral Works, UUta. N. T. 



One Vol. 12 mo.— Price ♦l.sa 

AMERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 
—Being a Sd and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: sn 
enumeration and description of useflil plants and weeds, which meni 
the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. W 
Wm. Darlington, M. D. Every Farmer or Fanner's Son who wisbei 
to know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm, 
should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co. Oenk ana 
Cultivator. L. TUCKER 4 SOW^ 



LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 
by Baron Ton Lleblg- just poblidied, and for at tiite (HB0<> 
0e&t by maJl, poat-paid, for 
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SIER WILLOW CUTTINGS.— 

The best variety for market and for live fence (Salix parpurea) 
—price $3 per lOOa By audi, postpaid, for experiment, •! per lUO. 
Jan. 17-wl6tni4t. D. L. H aLSBY. Victory. Caytiga Co., N. Y. 



o 



APPPLE ROOT-GRAFTS. 
Atsortment larve and reliable. 10.000 packed. #50. Bxtka one 
year grafts. l,00O» #a5w Apple Seeds, tfclons. Stocks. Ac, Sbk List. 

fTk. PHOSNIX. BloomiiiKton :^ursery. 
- - - * hli 



Jan. 17-wiftnlt. 



loomington, lU. 



gCIONS FOR GRAFTING. 

We can supply about 100 Varieties of Apple scions, (many of tbeni 
larrely.) among which are the following: 

Carolina Red Jape. Early Pennock, 

FiUlWine«M», Henrlck Sweet. 

Ilowe's Vlrgtnia Crab, Keswick Codlin, 

King of Toini>kiu8 County, Ladies' Sweeting, 

Limber Twig, Middle Apple, 

Prlur's Ked, Rawle's JHunet, 

Rome Beautj, Smith's Cider, 

St Lawrence. Tulpehocken, 

Wa^roner, Wiinanr» Kavoritc, 

Winter Winesap, Sweet tielietlower. 

Also PtAfU PLUM and CHERRY Scions. 

Jan. 17-W4U SMITH k HANCHETT. Syracuse, N. Y. 



C&iitese Sorgrltum Seed— i^pringr Rye. 

BUSHELS CHINESE SUGAR ^^-^aNE 



20 



_ , SRED, direct from imported seed, an'* ,. -tf i m r port and 

One Thousand bushels SPRING **** produce4 the past 

season 30 busliels to the acre. i>«nnv 

HL'XGARIAN CiK ASS UKAfefe, CLOVfcR, TIMO- 
THY. Ac, at^wjiolesale ^j^,[fj^ Wholesale and Retail Seedsman, 

Jan. lO-wO^ Re m^^^'^ ^ ^'^'^ uaO.Market st.. Phila delphia. 

N V RSERYMEN, &c 
"ihe Rrniery Ti '^'^ ^''^^l' 

jp^^mR XiA.wsoN' * SON, 

Kdisibiirgh and Loudon, 

la now rradr''^^ may be had on application to 

CKAIOANICOLU 
,'8t. No. 6 Bowling Green, New-York. 



T 



Nov. »-» * 



^ T E D— The Volume of THE CULTI- 

VA^TOR for the year im For swile, or exchange for the above, 
•A«,..i-»I»t*"nd volanics of "The Cultivator" for the years 1810 and 
IV r numbers for the year HJ42, unbound. 



^"iou^pare a few pairs of' 

' PURE AN«OI.A BABKITS. 

JOS. JUUAND. Bainbridge, Chenango Go.. N. T 
Jan. u^'^!^^ . 



FT^RMERS AND HORSE DEALERS.— 
jjjc valuable recipes for thirty cents. Among the list is a cure 
J. jvr'ilIeHves — an infallible remedy for Pollevil and Fistula— to re- 
mnv r* Hii»«'i<^n« without injury to the joint— to effectively cure Wind 
r^-iuind Blood Spavins. Enclose thirty cent* in Kilver. antl midress 
"J^*10— wiinlt,- C. B. HAllT. Victor. Oiiturio Co . .\. y. 

T^^RSHIRES, ALDERNEYS AND DEVONs!^ 

-^Are •ome fine YOUNO BULLS. HEIFERS and COWS for ««le 
J yWcrat* pricea. ALFRED M. TREO WELL. Madison, 
•^jjfc. 2t^-wriiu2t. Mun-is Co., N. J. 



J PORTABLE GRAIN MILLS, 
of the best French Burr Stone— price $4.5 to $150. according to 
e. The largest, 30 Inches in diameter, are capable of grinding with 
^ tam or water power. 25 to :15 bu^liels per hour of horse or cattle 
?f-d, and one-third the quantity for family use. Smaller sizes may 
^ run by horse power. 

^ UEION TV/rTT.T.e, 

-}>r hand or horse power, from W.SO to ♦oO. Bolting appnratns can 
•J attached of the foregoin^^ _ K. L. ALLKX, 



1l)ec. i>— weow2tni2t. 



189 k 191 Water St., New York. 



iT. GRANTS PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
. • r-AJNT TVrTTiT.S. 

* They will cbafT .and screen wheat in passinir through the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed. War 
ranted the verj- best In use, 

Pfttent Rights for sale of all the Western States. 

Address I. T. GRANT A CO.. 

Mny 1— niiat Junction. Rensselaer Co.. N. Y. 
» 

CRANBERRY CULTURE.— The subscriber will 
forward circulars on the Cranberry and its culture to all send- 
ing a stamp to prepay postage. Also will forward plants by Expres?, 
tor other conveyance, to all parts of the United States, in a fresh state. 
jPrices reduced to #2 to $4 per l.iHW. A«ldres8 
^aa. 17— w5t» SCLLIVAN BATES, BeUingham, Norfolk Co.. Mast. 



THOS. WOOD continues to ship to any part of 
the Union, his celebrated PREMIUM CHESTER CO. WHITE 
HOGS, in pairs not akin, at rea8ona»»k' terms. Address. 
Jan. 10-w4mly. PENKLNGTON VILLK, Chester Co.. Pa. 



w 



HITE LEGGED DERBY GAME FOWLS. 

A few pair of this celebrated variety of fowls may be bad at $5 per 
pair on application to the Mib^criber. They were bred from stock 
obtained at Kuowsley, a part of which was selected by the subscriber 
in person. SANFOKD HOWARD, 

Jan. S— w8t Office of the Boston Cultivator, Boston. Mass. 

WHITE FACE BLACK SPANISH FOWLa 
Pure White Face and very choice, for sale by 

CALVIN MAY Jr. 
Nov. 2J>-wtt Keene. N. H. 



SHORT-HORNS AND COLTS.— 
The Executors of the late WM. H. HAUISON offer for sale on 
very rea.sonabl.i terms. FIVK BULLS, iiicludinv H-rrlugton 122y, and 
Cheltenham 2«)22. A. H. B., and several ^e hetfers and useful cows 
bred from the Hall stock and of gre i. /alue as milkers. Abo 

SIX TBARI.IN6 A'^^i^TWO YEAR Ol^D FIl^LiIES, 

(two pairs own sijters.i «nd one Colt, by Rhiirgold. (a son of Boston ; 
dam, dam of Ca»si;'-«ll»») from selected mares. .Vddress 

T. L. HAKISON. Moriev. 
j^V" "^~4ni. St Lawrence Co.. N. Y. 



BEES FOR SALE.— A number of established 
hives containing swarms of extra sise, may be had at prices 
varying from W to $10. 
* The above is a good opportunity for bee fanciers to secure valuable 
■todu. Address "BE13," Box 30G, New-York Utj. Jon. lU— w3t. 



ALDERNEY BULL.— Nme months old, a very 
^, fine one for sale by CHA& A. BUKT, Burt's Brewery. 
Nov. 22-wtf. Albany. N. Y. 

^YRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 

The AYRSHIRE BULL DUNDEE 7th. to which was awarded the 
first prise by the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society last fall. Ii»quire of 
^ . E. P. PUKNTICE, 

Oct. II— wtf. Mount Hope, near Alb;iny. 



JOHN T. ANDREW, West Cornwall, CV, 

FACTOR IN IMPROVED STOCK, 

Breeder of DEVON CATTLE, NEW OXFOROSUIRE SHEEP. Ao 
Feb. 16— wtf 



CORN SHELLEHS of all Sizes and Patterns, 
from #6 to $!¥). for hand and horse or steam power. The largest 
are canable of sIk IIujc 2.(k)0 busJjcls per day. 
HAY AND COKN STALK CrTTERS-from to $55. 
HAY CUTTING BO.XES for »3. vo 
HOR.^E POWKRS, THRF^HING MACHINES, SEPARATORS and 

Cleaners of various kinds. 
CARTS AND WAGONS of all descriptions. 

SAUSA(iE AND MEAT ClTTERS-fyora $1.50 to tsO. 
SAUSAGE FILLERS-from «.60 to #7.60. 

R L ALLEN 

Dec &-weow2tm2L 189 A 191 Water St., Ncw-Vork. 



TyO. 1 PERL^^IAN GUANO.— Warnmtcd Pure. 

Superphosphate of lifnic, 

Pure Ground Bone, Imnd Plaster, 

I«o<U Mannfkot*g Company Pondrette, dfee* 

Sold at the Nortli River Amricultural Warehouse. 

GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., Proprietors, 
Jan. 1— m4t» 60 Courttandt Street, New-York City. 



PLOWS— STEEL, WROUGHT & CAST-IKON, 
of every description, from •1,40 for Southern l»low8, to $30 and 
♦40 for the French and KuRlish and heavy Road Plow*. 

Plow and other Castings of all kinds, 
at lowest prices. 

R. L ALLEV 

Dec. 6-weow^tmf>t. 180 A 19 1 Water St.. NewVork. 

BEARDSLEY HAY ELEVATOR OR HOH8E 
POWER FORK.— It I.s a srsnjr fork worked by two horses, '.vill 
elevate a load of hay at three or four forks full. For pai tlculars send 
for a circular. 

\VIMX>W CUTTINGS FOR SAI^B. 

Also a (Treat Improvement in wire hop vard;*. Send for a circula- 
, , ^ LEVI A. BEARDSLEY. South E<Jmestor.. * 

Jan. 1— ra6U Olaego Co.. N. Y. 



r T. GRANT & CO., PATENT 
GRAIN CRADLE. 

They are so improve<l ns to be taken down and packed in boxes for 
transporlalion. One dnren can lie packed in a box of aboat six cubic 
feet^ \\r al^o make tlie (irai)evine Ci a<ile. All of the above are 
made of the best material and workmansliip. For Price Ll«t address 
w , , I- T. GRANT & CO., 

May I— ml2t Junction, Kensselaer Co.. N. Y. 



rpHE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. 

^Embracine: his hi?to!T.ind varieties. br^^Minfr and manatrcment. nnd 
vires ; with tbe diseases to which he i«! subject, and tlie re:uedie.« best 
adapted to tliLir cure. Hy Robr-rt Jeuninps, V. S. To w liich are add- 
ed Karey's method of t«niln? horses, and tiie law of Tvarr.nntv as ap- 
pllcnt.le to the imi cha.xe and sale of the .-inimal. Illustrated by near- 
ly 100 eitirn.vir.e^. Prirp bv n.-n. lu. tpaM l . r <..'th I v 

Lt riiEK TUCIiEK k bON. Co. Uiut. omce. Albany". N. Y. 
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THB FARM. 

'*«'fiii°a's.'J?r'C;taisi.u« (« com 

K?S^ luw HidS. bT W1U.U1I R»<>D««. :::: « 

Tlie Rail We«<l or AmbTO«x...-..«--Y,"j,-'yj:i'*^ 09 

AKricultuml Matters in Canada Wert, ^y^-^-^y[[ 60 

Lw^Tti^^aiB?" " ^ * 

Inquiries aWAUU t^J 

>?uTwnT-ilr^'.^^ ^-'^ 

Notcsfor the ^^^--t^tii 
Proceeding of ■ 
CoDdeused Co. - - "utrrrjct.' 

Cattle Stable*, by 11* U T, 

Cliester Count V i**!"?,.,,... 

CareofSheep m \V inter. 

Sheep Ka^'tf ' ^nd r^tmvAjpi&SiAtt^^i.*^t^it,i 

When and il«if Oflen Iq ' 
Wintering Colt*, by riUKu Wi 

Stnuifries and i i innij-'y*", , 

Fattening Hog; a It j '_' bj 'J ....... .«-..>.^. 

HORTICULTURAL DKPARTMEIVT. 

How to Get most Feacbea from Oiren Space, 45 

The Perfected Tomato,. SO 

The Yucca or Adam'a Needle, 61 

The Cypripedium Fairieanum, M 

The OU and New Pears, 67 

How to Grow Fruit Trees from Seed, 61 

Hanging and Climbing PlanU for Vases, tc, by O. a H 63 

RURAL ARCHITBCTURB. 

Balloon Fnunes—Ilth Article, by Oko. E. Woodwaed, 60 

Plan of a Bam, by C. W. O 61 

THB DAIRY DBPARTMBNT. 

Two Simple Rules In Cheese Making, J. C. W., 61 

Machines for Milidng. by B. a Cabpbxtier, 61 



THE CUL TIVATOR 



Feb. 



DOMB8TIC BCONOMT. 

Hotch Potch or Save All, by Am Old Scbscribbju 10 

A Valuable Kemed^, 61 



. M. GoKKLUi 64 

« asning Macmnes, 

To Make One Pound of Butter Into Four in Cocking. 



Economy— Excellence— Con renience 62 

For Espaniol or Brown Sauce, OS 

How (o Cure Hams without Smoke, by W. K 63 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

Preparing Poultry for Market, 65 

On kttartng Turkeys, by C. N. Bkmkmt 63 

THB BBB.KBRPBR*8 DBPART»»3IT. 

Familiar Letters on Bee Keeping-L by E. P. 54 

ILLUSTRATIONft, 
Balloon Frames, *. 50 

PUn of a Bam, 61 

The Yucca or Adam's Needle, 61 
Cheater County Swine, 63 



Sheep Racks 68 

The Rag Weed or Ambrosia, 



The Cypripedium Fairieanum, 



Osband's Summer Pear, 67 

Tyson Pear, 67 

Doyenne d' Kte. 67 

Skinless Pear, 67 

Rostieser. 68 

I eurre Uiffard, 68 

Turkey, 63 



LAWTON BLACKBEURIES— 
A fine lot from Root CuttIngs—61 per doxen— #4 per 100. 
Root CutUngs br mail, post-paid, S5 for 61. H. B. LUM. 

■ ' " -Mar.7— 1 " - - 



Feb. 



-m2t- 



-w4t. 



Sandusky, Ohio. 



s 



H O R T — HORNS. 

1 offer for sale two Duke of Oxford BLH^L CALVES, one of them 

S>t by the " Duke of Gloster," (11382,) Uie other by Imported " Grand 
uke of Oxford." (161W.j[ 

Also several well bred Bull and Helfsr Calves by the same sire. 
I hav* also a few 

Cows and Heifers for sale. JAMES 0. SHELDON, 

Jan. S4-wAmU: White Spring Farai, (Geneva. N. 7. 



TO FARMERS— 80,000 Barrels Poudrette of 
The Lodl nianvfacliarliig Com pan jr. 

For sale in lots to suit purchasers, at #3 perbbl. under 7 bbla, or $1.50 
per bbl for 7 bbia and over. This is the CHEAPEST FERTILIZER 
in market; 63.00 worth will manure an acre of com, and will 

Inereaie the crop from OB*-third to one-hmU; 

and win ripen the crop aboat two weeks earlier. A pamphlet with 



It is the extreme cheapness of Uiis Jounial, in propor- 
Uon merely to the amount of matter it contains, to which 
we call attention, because in this respect, aside from the 
extent of its Correspondence and the number of its Illus- 
trations, it has no rival we believe m our periodical Kte- 
rature, and because— such being the facta of the case with 
regard to The Cultivator alone,— their force is greaUy in- 
creased when each Club subecriber is also presented with 
a copy of the Awnual Reoibteb with its additional stores 
of information and engravings. When $6 is sent for 10 
copies of the Cultivator and Rioistkr— eadi nmr chits 
nftvfl fnr a total of over five HOMDaED pages, embellished 
S ( wiLh nearly tni^* HtmM tolwctive as weU as orn.- 
Si meniat IlUif^tratloni? t 

^\ mil not thetj, evetj frieTid of Agricultural Improtfr 
moiM into Uif>^ imuda this Number may come, exert him- 
rietfhat, to pUcc TffK CrtTiVATOB awd Reoictir 

h '}( Til any as possible of his 

for ISfil n-itTiTi^fl^^^^ '■■■■■-'in with, Five Dollaxs 
n<-5sjlilnifH QTvJ ijLtt^^^H^^t. irLvrvATOR and Ten of 
wiii pay lor Ten Copies of 'fHklWk/A an eleventh copy of 
the Aknual Register for 1861— 

each fret for yourself, ^ Difgr- 

Mehbers or Clubs may receive t' ' 
ent Post-Offices. Ihrill add 6 cents 

SUBSCRIBEBS IN TBE BRITISH PROVINCBS^Incui postage 

per copy to the above terms, to cover Amc^ 
to the lines. Ipr^P^y the 

Tub Rbgisteb Postaor Free. — ^Wo shall \s!l without 
postage on all copies of the Aknual Rbgij 
charge to the subscriber. ^Mtfltl- 

Thb Country Gentleman. — All who are desl 
ceiving a Weekly Journal, are reminded that the ed to the 
Gentleman is the only one exduaively devot(^^6t^ 
Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the Field, in ^ 
den and Orchard, and at the Fireside. 2j,<-TaB0 
The Country Gentleman and the REoiSTER--Rfar |4 
TO Clubs : — Two Copies Co. Gent, and Register «nh for 

—Five Copies of both for $9— Ten Copies of boir^ 

$16.50. Premium Copy of both the Colj 

Gentleman and Register will be sent free to an| 
sending us a Club of Ten, and for any addition 
number tlie rate will be $1.66 for each Subscriber, i 
free copy for each additional Ten. f^* Subscribers! 
the British Provinces must in all cases add 26 Cents 
each subecriber to cover the American postage to 
lines. 

Specimen Copies of both Journals sent on appHcatiJ 
with Showbills and Prospectuses — also, if desired, a col 
of the Annual Register for Kte in canveusing for Sn 
Bcriben, ^ EVERY READER IS REQUESTED ' 
ACT AS AGENT. 

The Annual Register for 1861. — See AdvertisemeiJ 
and Notices of this work in other parts of this papeA 
One Dozen Copies of the Register alone are sent poal 
paid for TWO DOLLARR Address, 

LUTHER TUCKER k SON, 
Albany, N. T. 

Albany, N. T., Jan. 1, 1861. 



satisfactory evidence and full particulanu will be sent gratis to any 
one aendinc address to QRIFFINO BRO. A CO.. 

General AgenU for U. States, 60 CorUand Street, N. Y. 
Jan. 94— wist— roSt. 



DOWNINQ'S FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES 
paM. atll£r^^^ and for Stfa at this Offlc«-wnt by mall, poiC 



ALSIKB CLOVER— EVERY KIND OP 
FIBLD, GARDEN A FLOWBR SBBD8. 
ftresh. and of the most reliable kinds, both Wholesale and Retail, with I 
Catilogvbs for 1861. Just pnhUshed. which will be sent on application, I 
by maii or otherwise. Applicants i^onld specify which they wanL 
Also STRAWBKBRT and other PLANT^ TREKS, Ao. 
])«a C-weowStmSt. R. L. ALLSN. 180 A 91 Water-at., Now Tortcl 
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PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER A SON, 
iMTOBS AJW Paor—TOM a. 896 B boadwat. Albakt. N. Y. 

1. 1. THOMA& AflBOOIAT groi TOlU UmOK SrBWOfl, N. T. 

A6B«T8 III HSW-TOItK: 

O. V. 8AXT0S, Bm * Oo.« Ac P cwk PoblMien, 36 Vtak Bow. 

TH« CUI.TI V ATOK hasbaen puMUhed twentgr-Mren jean. A Nkw 
■■MM WM coiniD€DC«d ki 1838, and the eifhi voluinct for 1853, 4, 6. 6. 
7. 8, 9 and M. can be ftiraished, bound and post-paid, at $1.00 each. 

TERMS— Firrr Cam A Tkak.— Ten copies of the Cui.TirjiToa and 
Tco of the AirauAL BmnrsB or Rimul Awwmmm, with one •/ each 
free to the Agent, Fire I>onanL 

"THE COUNTRY QENTI.BMAN." a weeklj Agricultural Journal 
tff 16 quarto pages, makfng two Tola, yearly of 416 pages, at tlOO per 
flMr« is issued by the sane pubiisbera. 



KDITOBIAL XX)RR£8POND£NC£. 
Jtmtmm ffroHi tiae Cbenaniro and Sns^eltaif 

Entitled, agricultarany, to a prominent rank among the 
Highlands of this State,— interwcied by fertile vaUe;ys, 
-^watAed by pure and pleanat atreama, — leaa aoceaiible 
aad leaa widely known, from the fact of a aomewbat 
•iqneBlered poakkm, tkan maay dlalriotfl poaaeasmg fewer 
Miitral reaonrow that regiOD whioh oompriaea the border 
lownahipe in the oovntiea of Chenango, Otsego, Dela- 
Wmre and Broome, and which ia drained by the river 
9«8qiiefaattn& and lia niunerona tributaaea, haa perbapa 
aanrcely the cMdit her importance leally deaenrea, in the 
tf • of the publie at large., Aa her piimitive foreaia have 
been cleared away, and her ianda oaore and mme largely 
deTOtod to graxing, dairying, and in aame defmin gmin- 
growing, tbe abaenoe of railway fiwilitiea of traaaport^nd 
aMunvnkwtioo, haa noi praveitfed, if it may have retard- 
ed, ber prqgrem in proaperity and wealth, nor qaeaehed, 
if indeed ii haa reaUy cheeked, the apfait of enterprise, 
knpvovement and public spirit; the stranger is hardly 
prOpared to find, at interrala of ten or twelre aailca in 
tkaae Talleys, remote aa tkey aeem from our great chan- 
nels of trade and travel, neat and flourishing viilagee of 
from eight handred to a tbouaand or more inhabitanta, 
many of them with water-power enoo^ for eztenaiTc 
imnfantnrna, but hitherto ahtnoat aoleiy dependent upon 
agncnltaral production of the anrrounding oountry. 
Ike first-claaa butter, which is oarried fix>m here to tbe 
fiMtidious consumer at Now- York will probably have been 
pnrobaaed by ban from his grocer, under the paeodo stamp 
af ** Orange County and he thus remaina ignorant that 
he ia indebted for the luxury he eiijoys to the sweet grasses 
and well ordered dailies of Oxford or Bainbridge or Una- 
dBIa, inatead of to those of the more widely famous 
«* Goshen." 

▲khough tbe winter ii not the tfano to visit such a ro- 
ffom o( coonlry to tbe best adTantage, and notwithatand- 



ing other engagementa prevented me from seeing much 
that I should like to have noticed, and compelled me to 
examine very hurriedly ail that I saw — nevertheleja the 
M habit of jotting down what notea I can, enables me to 
contribute a brief sketch of several very pleasant days 
among the Farmers of the dilTerent townships I have al- 
luded to above; and I do tfiis only with the understand- 
ing that our many friends to whom I was indebted for 
kind attentions, shall pardon the omissions and imperfec- 
tions Aey cannot fail to diacover in what I have to offer. 

Bingharaton, a place of eight or ten thousand people, 
is situated, as will be remembered, at the junction of the 
Chenango and Susquehanna rivers ; and taking the rail- 
way extending thither from Syracuse, I left the tiain at 
Chenango Forks, about eleven miles above, and proceeded 
up the valley of the Chenango, exdumging the steam- 
whistle for the more musical jingling of tbe sUigh-bells. 
Entering thus the southwest corner of the county which 
this river has baptized with its own nsme, and passing for 
a considerable distance upon the very bank of the Chenan- 
go canal, our first views include an uneven upland whose 
rolling summits are several hundreds of feet above our 
road, the valley itself varying in width from someChing 
leas than a mile to a still greater expanse of fertile 
flats — a fine farming country, in which the hills are now 
disputing with the alluvial pliun for the preference ia 
growing either grain or grass. At the village of Greene, 
centrally situated in the township of the same name, I had 
time only for a passing exchange of greetings with Dr. A. 
WiLLARD, an old and active friend of the Country Gkn- 
TLBMAN and CiaTTTAToi, while if it had been possible to 
follow the bent of inclination I should have been glad to 
make the acquaintanoe there of many others — including, for 
instance, such farmers as Gko. Joliavdi, who cuts I waa told 
in the neighborhood of three hundred tons of hay, and whose 
long established expeiienoe and reputation aa a judge and 
dealer in cattle enables him to carry on a business in this 
direction involving the purchase and sale of a drove of 
from one to two hundred head at intervals of from 10 to 
20 days throughout the year. 

From Greene we prooeeded direct to Oxford, the drive 
from ** the Forks " being in all about 2S miles, the sleighing 
excellent, although upon a very light fall of snow, and the 
day as bright and clear as possible, and quite as cold as 
could have been desired. At Oxfbrd I first met Hbnrt 
Balcom, with whom wc have had a business correspond- 
ence extending over many years and involving on his part 
many kind exertions for our papers,— and Counacllor 
Packer, ex-president of the County Agricultural Society — 
from whom and the officers of tbe Town Society, whose 
namea were publiabed in tbo Go. Qrkt. of Jan. 24, in- 
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eluding the Presideiit, W. 0. Sands, the Messrs. Bundy, Mr. 
Shattuck and others, I gathered much interesting mforma- 
tion. The Tillage has a spacious publie bal), in wfaidi in 
the erening there was a good gathering of the farmers of 
the yicmity, whose questions, at the conclurion of the lec- 
ture, manifested a deep and intelligent interest in the im- 
proyement of our agriculture and the problems it inrolres. 

These questions led me in turn to make rarioos inqui- 
ries, during the conversation I subsequently had with Mr. 
Packer and others. It is thought that the permanent grass 
is here superior in quality on the bills, to that grown upon 
the flats, although the latter sometimes exceeds the former 
in quantity produced. Mr. P. mentioned as an example 
of grass land management, a meadow that was seeded down 
, 22 years ago, top-dressed erery alternate year with barn- 
yard manure, carried out in heaps during winter and early 
spring, and spread as eyenly as possible about first of May 
— say from ten to twenty not very heary sled loads per 
acre — ^followed with a sprinkling of plaster, perhaps two 
cwt per acre, which is in almost uniTcrsal use and exerts 
the most beneficial effects. An average hay crop on land 
tlius treated, year with year, is probably at least a ton and 
a half, — indeed it was thought that the best farmers would 
average fully 2 tons — the common custom being to cut one 
crop and feed off the aftermath, according to the season. 
The size of farms here will average perhaps a hundred 
and fifty acres, running from 80 up to 200, and in some 
cases, much larger ones ; 150 acres will possibly keep, op 
the average, from 26 to 28 cows in milk, and the farmer 
will probably raise eight, ten or a dozen calves, and make 
a ton or two ot pork. In former times considerable atten- 
tion was paid here to fine wooled sheep, but the increasing 
importance of the butter manufacture has driven them out, 
and there are now comparatively few sheep of any kind 
retained. All southern Chenango makes butter very hugely, 
the grain grown being chiefly oats and Indian com, the 
latter ground for the cattle and for fattening the swine, 
while the former is also used fur the horses and otlier 
stock. The general character of the soil is that of a clayey 
loam, but in the northern part of the county it is more 
sandy, and more grain is produced and cheese is more a 
staple than butter. It is becoming quite frequent for far- 
mers to sow an acre or two of com broadcast about the 
first of June, to out for fall feed if required during August 
and September, or allowed to sti^d till frost comes and 
then cured for early winter use. 

As to the product of good Dairy farms, Mr. Jomr Shat- 
tuck, who resides just over the Norwich boundary line, 
was kind enough to give me the foUowing statement with 
regard to the number of cows kept by him in 1860, and 
the amount and value of the batter made. It may be re- 
membered that we published last year (see Co. Gxirr., 
vel. XT, p. 861) the statement of Mr. S. for the preceding 
season, accompanied with brief details of the manner of 
making, feeding, &c., and we trust Mr. S. will excuse us 
for reminding him here of his promise to let our readers 
hear fVom him occasionally hereafter upon dairy and other 
farming : — 

TBI DAiar OF MB. JOHH SHATTUCK OF HOBWXCH. 

Whole number, 30 ; of which 22 were full grown oows and 
8 heifers ; 7 two years old, and 1 three years old. They oom- 
menced dropping their calves the first of March, and the last 
one about the first of June. The cows were fed what good 
hay they would eat, and about one quart of com-meal per 
day each, from the time they dropped their calves until they 
eculd get their living on grass ; and this fall and winter they 
have been fed on eorastalks and haj. I sold four cows early 



in the Ml, that I tbiak wonld have made 100 Ibi. butter to 
the present tine. 

AmovBt or better sold. MTSDml at Sets.. 

do. do. iisedInfftmil7andonband.356lbs^S5cta., 97. SO 
Nine calves raked on skkamed milk, «Dd eold at $5 each.,. 45.9^ 

One calf raised on tkhuMed rotik, wvrtb S9D^ SO.SO 

90 deacon sUns uxM far t&. cadi, 

14 9rlDK p!g«. bought the last of AprR, coi t IM. total weight 

tm Iba. sold at per honibedr SiWUM 

7ed SSS worth of cotb KM 

Total vakM fev miOt fed, ¥172M mM 

Total amoimt. Si.684^ 

Making a total average to the oow, heifers and cows, of 
$56.14 Calling the eight heifers eqaal t» five coWs, which 
would be about a fair average, would give to each oow, $56.38. 
Total quantity to the cow, 190 lbs., and calling the heiters aa 
above, it woald give te each eow 212 Iba. 

I should remark in passing that I was vnable to visit 
the town of Korwich at a!l,*as I should have been glad to 
see many of its farms and dairies if tkne had aikywed. 

It was Tuesday night (Jan. 22) that I spent at Oxford. 
The next day, after a brief call with Mr. Packer Jaffna 
Judge Clarke, whose horticultural tastes lead him to the 
perusal of our columns, and who reported the last fruit 
crop as unusually abundant in that r^ion as it appears lo 
have been elsewhere, — with President A. J. Saitds of the 
Bainbridge Farmers* Club, I placed myself in a light ewt- 
ter behind an active team to cross the hills that separate the 
Chenango and the Susquehanna — the day agarn bright, clear 
and cold enough to constitute almost the perfectio& of win* 
ter weather. With this drive I shall be forced to postpone 
until another week the conclusion of my ** Notes ** — the 
ground embraced extending beyond the Utoka now at our 
oommaod. u h, i. 

Farther Notes from the Susquehaxina Valley. 

I resume my narrative where it was intermpted last 
week, as we were setting out on our fifteen mile drive, (or. 
thereabouts^) from Oxford to Bainbridge, mostly up hill or 
down, although the aoelivities are iM»t generally very rapid, 
and a majority of the bills I think are arable even to their 
summits — bringing us by degrees into a country, as my 
companion, Dr. Sands, remarked, mote recently transfeived 
from the hands of the lumberman mto those of the Farmer, 
its vaUey lands many of them none the better for a lumber- 
man's style of farming, and its hillsides as yet scarcely as 
well rid of their stumps as they probably will be 10 or 20 
years hence. It has been found, now that the timber has 
been cut for quite a number of years, that the land long* 
est cultivated appears to be growing wet. In grass, for ex- 
ample, the wild sorts that are fond of cold, so^ spots, 
are becoming often sad intruders where good hay hae here- 
tofore been produced. The value of the land is not olten 
such as to encourage one in undertaking drainage of m 
very expensive kind, but it appears to have been advanta- 
geously tried in several instances, and I soppoae there ia 
no better remedy to be recommceded. If those who have 
made the experiment would favor the readers of the Ce. 
Gkmt. with the facts of the case, induding the cost of the 
process from beginning to end, it might have a good ef- 
fect in showing others that this is a more feasible cure than 
numy have been incUned to suppose. 

After accomplishing perhaps two-thirds of our distanoe, 
we called, in passing, upon NxuroK Irilaitd, whose farm 
of about 2i0 acres, lies in the western part of the tewn- 
ship of Bainbridge. Mr. I. is one of those who has dndn- 
ed to a considerable extent— having laid stone under- 
drains about thirty inches below the surface of eighteen 
acres of land, at intervals of abont two rods. By the em- 
ployment of the subsoil plow to loosen up the gronnd, 
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fully one^trd the ezpenae of digging had been saved, 
and the estimated cost of the drain redaced to the vioini- 
tj of 31 eents per rod. The eustom in ploiring had been to 
penetrate four or five inches, but Mr. I. lias been rentaring 
deeper down, and has found the crops take kindlj to the 
under stratum of light colored olaj, after a winter's expo- 
sure of it to air and frost, the present yield generally better 
rather than worse, and a deeper plant-bed ready for fotore 
operations. He proposes extending the seven or eight 
inch system over a wider surface every year. 

Mr. Ireland keeps ten cows and winters about a hund- 
dred sheep. Tried last year cutting oomstalks, straw and 
hay, and mixing them wet, as feed, and considered the 
labor of this preparation well repaid, but in the abun- 
dance of fodder the present winter, has not cared to un- 
dertake tbe task. The sheep are descendants of some 
•* New Oxfordshires " purchased four years ago, of J. T. 
Andrew of Connecticut, which are said to have given 
rery good satisfaction, both as regards the full-bloods and 
their crosses upon smaller sorts. The main sales from the 
farm, are the butter made, and the young stock grown. 
With reference to the condition of farming now and here- 
tofore, I was assured that it might be considered as pro- 
gresBiTe — the average of crops at the present time being 
rated at perhspa one-tliird larger than it was fifteen or 
twenty years ago, with the exception of potatoes, which 
have been running down !n yield, and rye and wheat, 
irhich latter, when sown on newly cleared land 25 years 
ago, produced as much probably as they do now. 

Resuming our seats after a hearty farmers* dinner, 
we reached our destination, the residence of the Messrs. 
JuLiAND, father and son, at Bainbridge, before the after- 
noon had far progressed. Jos. Jvliand 2d, is here en- 
deavoring, upon a pleasantly sitdated faim well adapted for 
the purpose, to do his share toward the improvement of 
the stock of the adjacent country, fViUy believing that a 
calf sired by a first rate Short-Horn, will more than repay 
the farmer for its extra cost, before many months pass by, 
and able to support his theory, I found, by considerable 
practical experience in its workings. Together with several 
full-blooded Short-Horn Cows, he has a bull calf of good pro- 
mise, called "Buke of Oxford," sired by Mr. Korea's 
** Lord Oxford," of which latter I shall have more to say 
anon — while "Saltan," a bull of Mr. Rotch's breeding, sold 
by Mr. J. two years ago to our fHends of the Wapping 
(Mass.) Farmer's Club, did not take his departure without 
leaving a representative in "Young Sultan," a year old in 
April last, now weighing perhaps 16 cwt, and bidding fair 
to equal the merits of his sire. Mr. J. also indulges his 
taste for pets in a rabbitry, including several varieties, and 
hi other similar directions ; his bam is worthy of pardcu- 
lar notice and description, but I shall speak below of sev- 
eral prominent merits which it possesses, in common with 
two or three others I had the opportunity of visiting, only 
acknowledging at present my indebtedness to Mr. J. for 
the rarioos measurements which will appear in a subse- 
quent paragraph. 

The Bainbridge FanM^s Club^ upon whose invitation I 
hid first undertaken the tripi, held its meeting that 
evening in the largest church of whidi they oonld obtain 
the use ; I regretted to learn, however, that many even 
then were unsuccessful in getting places, while the inter- 
est manifested on the part of the whole audience, together 
with the hd that it included many ftrmers from a wide 
drde around, who had not previously taken part in the 
prooeedings of tbs Chib, led mt to hope that the resoHs 



of the gathering might be promotive of its interests, and 
tend to unite and strengthen the feeling of energy and 
enterprise which is already producing its efTects upon the 
agriculture of the Susquehanna Valley. After a session 
of neai-ly two hours, it was announced that the subject of 
the lectins, the improvement of American farming by 
comparison with that of Great Britain, would be discussed 
at length in regular Club meeting Saturday night ; and I 
am since informed that this meeting was the fullest and 
one of the most earnest in the records of the Club, which 
has been in existence now for several years — it would have 
been a source both of instruction and pleasure to me, to 
hear through the medium of such a debate, how far my 
own deductions and hints had harmonized with the practi- 
cal experience and judgment of those who took part in it 

The next morning we had only time for one or two 
hurried calls — ^at the farms of Dr. A. J. Sands, Messrs. 
John Banks, Joseph Bush, Cyrus W. Hickox and Robt. 
Pearsall — while the original plan, defeatied for lack of 
time, included a number of others, for instance Messrs. A. 
N. and N. A HumphriBy, Ira Hyde, Charles Bixby, Jerome 
B. Sands, etc More than anything else, I was interested 
in the examination of the large and commodious bams at 
the points we visited. That of Dr. Sands, the newest, is 
of more expensive character than the others, more so per- 
haps than many farmers would care to build, but the money 
has been put to good use in Mcuring the utmost number 
of conveniences for the farmer, the comfort of his ani- 
mals, and the perfect protection and preservation of the m^ 
nure. Dr. S. has promised us a plan for publication, and 
I shall not therefore attempt any desmption at present, 
beyond referring briefly, among its more prominent fea- 
tures, to the loose boxes for the horses, with their fadlitiei 
for both feeding and watering; the excellent cellar ar- 
rangement for stock; the poultry room; the attention 
given to tight floors and complete ventilation, together 
with the tasteful and commanding exterior. The teams 
drive in above, and what lifting rensains to be done in 
stowing away hay is performed by a horse-fork ; while it 
is proposed hereafter to utiliae the power of an adjacent 
stream by making it unload the hay, do the farm thrash- 
ing, grinding, stalk-chopping, &c 

In other instances simiUr improvements are also carried 
out, in one or two by the remodeling of old bams, as at 
the farms of Banks and Juliand, in which cases a most re- 
markable saving both of time and feeding material has 
been effected over the old plan of two or three scattered 
buildings, with open yards draining out all tlie virtue of the 
manure from under the eaves into roadi>ide ditches, water- 
ing the animals once or twice a day at some almost inac- 
cessible point, and requiring the services of a man in win- 
ter to look after things well and satisfactorily, whose as- 
sistance can now be idmost entirely dispensed with. 

Cue feature in these bams was entirely fi^ to me, and 
seems worthy of minute description, although I may fail, 
even with the aid of a hurried sketch, to make the matter 
as dear as could be desired. The basement, which in 
side-hill bams runs paKially under ground, opens with 
slidinfiC doors that may be closed at pleasure, on one side 
into the yard ; there is no floor, with the exception of the 
well compacted and water-tight soil, and on this floor litter 
is abundantiy scattered, and here the cattie lie down night 
or day as they choose, tiie depoat of manure remaming 
undisturbed as long as necessary, but unfrozen, except 
crusted over at top, so that teams may drive in, and cart 
it out during the coldest weather if the accumulation be- 
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toaam U>f> gre*C WImo we tan to dbe fuSmg mrran^ 
nunif vbk-b m cl»e ncrrd part ot the whoh trtfLtm, we find it 
eotmiiU of • teriec of 0;>fn SuUU, m they are called, oon- 
•o-Lbcied aa flK/vo So the engraTtog, in Mro rows free to 
£i>e« — perliapa 10 or 12 atalJa, or erea nore, in each row — 
with a wide ibaoger or feediog-waj between, into wlucfa 
tilt fodder or ineaJ, or whMUr^ the caUle bare, ia admit- 
ted from at^re, the endi iAoMtd by ■>oirable boarding, so 
fliat H maj be awepC out if oocarion requirea. These 
ataJU are too Mrrow for the aoimal to lie dows in at all, 
aod each go€r« out and in at plearare. The floor slopes 
•Ix/ut two inchea from the bead backward, and in going 
out and in, the animal deans out ita own droppings, io 
tliai no Ulior is required in thia respeei. The triangular 
%a£a tbrotJffh whidi thej pot their heads into t be manger, 
b Ux> amaU to admit their getiing their feet into it, 
while, bj the projection of the side of the stall 16 or 16 
iiidiea itito tl>e manger, thej are completely prerented 
from iot4frfering with one another, as regards the bead 
and boms. The catil« are MTtr tied in the atali 

Tf»e firnt objection orged agaioat this system before one 
•ees ila operation, is that tlie eattle in the stalla would be 
injured by other's '*ly>okiiig*' them, and some have said 
Utat no printed deaoription of the open stall would eon- 
vines any man that such would not be the case. The 
truth is, however, tliat the •levation of the atoll fiocr^ 16 
to 18 Ificbea above the ground, a stick of timber or other 
aup being provided, aa abown in the above cut — ^prevents 
Uiiii liookiiig, ^lecause the animal outside, to get at the one 
Irt^idc, must put Ita lore feet upon the step, thus raising 
Uio head entirely out of the downward position in which 
it must always be put for " booking " purpoeea. 

Tlte advantages of ttie system, are the wonderful aaving 
of lAt>or effected in feeding and deaning ont, as compared 
with othor stalls ; and, as compared with feeding boxes, 
III the fact that each animal is protected in obtaining all 
It wants, and ** underlings,** Instead of being forced to eat 
the icfltity leavings of the stronger beasts, have an equal 
rliQiice at the first and best Indeed, when the cattle get 
to running around and annoying one another, the weaker 
will go into these stalls for protection at once. The sys- 
Itny is thoiip^ht more healthy also, because water troughs 
are kept clone by the stalls, Mid the animals while at their 
food are seen to come out at Intervals for a drink, and 
return to the rounger ; while it is noticed on the old plan 
of talking tlioni out to water at night and morning, that 
after a iilght*ii alistlncncc and a dry feed with daylight, 
tluy will fill thcmnelves so full of the almost freezing 
ruinid as to eliill the whole syHtcm, and perhaps prevent 
tlicir drinking mutli when again taken out at a later hour. 
Tlu-y would then really have but one long drink during 
the twenty four hours, and it is ea^ty to see that this can- 
not be as natural or healthy as it Is to leave them free to 
qiurnch their thirst before it bccomea Immoderate, and as 
ofifii as Nttluro may dictate. Siiltis also kept within their 
reach, aa woll as water ; the floor is littered whenever 
nctHiKwiry, perlia^Mi twice a week; the manure from tlie 
iHinK's comes down Into the same plaoo, and not a drop or 
ail atom of the whole is lost. 

With the end view of a raiigo of those stalls, one of 
whivh la lefX 0|>#n to show Its interior, I give the dimen- 
sions as tliey are constructed by Mr. Juliaod for ordinary 
cattle, and of smaller slse for young stock. The stall par- 
titions may l»e carried up to the fliMir timheni above or 
not, ofi ii« (IcHiiid, and the whole can be very roughly and 




DIMK!l8I0!VS-9rAUS m C«wa* oa Bvaaas m Maam 1 
Part!nons betven ilans-S-iBck i 

disusee Mrt S feet IS iock 
LeD«lh of fUn a ft. 6 in. to Um s 

rer 1 ft. 4 iocbcm. 

Sfa^r-« ft. 6 in. V ide firoa eentcr to ceslcr~l ft. Ilia. Usk «at- 
2de-1 ft. 1 in. hich mi iaiidc. 



Floor— 16 to]*incbei hirh from _ 
inchM backward from psanacr. 
In tbe engrariniL the end b taken oat of ^ manrer t» ibov Ike 
beads of Uie opposite sUlb. and tbe lint stall at tkeriabi kaaa iaie^ 
resented withoat itdio^— the triangnlar space tbrouli wUdi Um cat- 
tle Insert their beads into the msnfrer b4k inebesaride at boMom. ia- 
st«a4«f coaMac«siiUtoap*iat.asmlihtlM inferred from tbe coC 

I>Df B5SIOS8 or Siiiuaa 8taixs foa CAi-raSu 
WURb of ttalla. S feet, center to ceater-lenKtb, 4 feel 4 fascbcsta nMS- 
ger— width of manser, 4 feet froto aUe to siiir beight e' mxmrn 
oat^de. 20 incbes, inside. 19 incbc*— sides of stall prefect 11 iacnea 
into maniter. to kee» eacb aaimaTs feed scaante srbea aodenrcd. 
An aperture in the floor above corresponds In width witb the maa- 
aer, tbroisKb wblcb bar. Ac. b pwt d^wa fsr Ibc aaa of tbe satflc. 



eheaply or quite neatly and fubstaoUally biult, accordiiig 
to one^a preferenees and meana. Ik waa StrrroH Pkamau. 
of Morris, I was told, who frst got ap this kin^ of **^opcB 
stall,** naany years ago, aqd it has aince been growing in 
popular favor until it is now adopted in nearly all tbe bet- 
ter and never bams in this locality, althoi^h scarcely, if 
at all, known anywhere elaew I thought ita saerita weQ 
worth bringing it into more extended notice, although 
they may be less apparent to the reader than they art to 
the visitor. Mr. Sotham referred to the snl^^t in a letter 
published in our columns about four yean ago, expressing 
a very favorable opinion of the plan, but not describing il 
at length. 

The bam sul:ject baa occupied so mnch of mj space, 
that I shall have room but for a word witb icgard to the 
excellent Devon Stock of Mr. JoBir Baku, of wbich it ia 
sufficient to say that it comes from tbe well known herd 
of K H. Van Rensselaer of Morris,— and tny reference 
muat be equally brief to tbe enterprise he has shown in 
the management of his farm affairs during the few yaais 
it bos been under his chaige — his bay crop, for instance, 
being now about the same in amount, I understood, as in 
former years, although obtained from abont frnt-Jadf the 
the surface — the otlier half having been left for pasturagCL 
Here also I saw soma of the Connecticut stock of Bronae 
Turkeys, and was told that the weight of four young ones 
hatched in June last, would now average 21 Iba. each. 

I had hoped to dose these Notes the present week, but 
find thai the remainder — ^including a day at Unadilla, and 
a drive to Morris — muBt-be deferred nntfl oar next Mean- 
time, my thanks for their kind attentions are due to the 
officers of the Bainbridge Fanner^ Club, together with 
Col. JvLiAiTD, Sr., Jas. M. BAinDB,fiBq«,aMl othen of the 
same place. L. a. 

New Sked Drill.— Mr. Wm, Slingsby of West Wil- 
linf;ton, Conn., informs us that, having experienced great 
difficulty In sowing carrots, he set to work to get np a ma- 
chine to obviate the difficulty ; and that he thinks, a(fker 
last sosmn^s trial, that he has invented a drill which <«4U 
HOW, nil kinds of seeds in tlie best manner. Any cme 
wi^l)il)g further information, can address Mr. S. as above. 
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^ id 1^ #0^ {«3ffa«n iD^k4>d 
1>0 1i 10 f«et po4<Br^ k e. c is ui addition, tb^ 
tli«*eihii3|^ loor baili out iriih 16 ft^et popt*— 
the bftjfi wlih ahed ttH>ff to tti« roof of thresh^ 
big door. Tlic box sUd.-^ bnTe mlaa a. t^nta^ 
ii>or The otlhiT p4tLA ^][ U feet pocM 

nofM cellar ift under bib^ e.c 

&e,, might of eoytse liare been 
imgft9 reguUrlj uTaiiged, limd tile pkn iee^ 
iittlxirfid berote the bulldmg? were hegoiL Ttt^ roomfl L aott It. 

iomc <]itfi+^r pi3rpO!je as oi>nv anient 

Luiiifi'T b i. [iK utp ls(.ft', and this ttoge of hiiiliJini;* hjL« co.at, fir^jt aiiJ lojjt, about |J,500. The covering ii rouK^ 
iMilock, bttttcfied witU pint, Tbe foundaiioiia jil UU ui mortar, I do noE U^lieve U cuuld b^^ do tie elye^i Ijfjr^, how- 




PRUNINQ THE DWARF PKAR. 

[We copy the folio tring brief and clear dirmione from 
tbe new nursorv calalo^u^ of TnuMAS L lltRtuDtim — 
tii^J ma J be useful to ilw?^ wlio do not ^viali to examine 
d&boratc treatisci on the ^uLJocL] 

WidiOQt as good ^Itiialioti mm the fjLrmer gWea to hia 
eoim and po(ato«% Cba dvarf pe«r cannot aumad ; and it 
wOl aA«r m nWm bU. P«operij pmiMd. Whlillm 
raquiaitca floawd OBDlinued oropd mtj be ftvp«cM, if 
the Boil la good. 

Tlic Q ceam pan Ting Sgu res HluaE rate pruning. Fig. 1, in 
tho t\^v Vi'jir (jwarf at the Ume^f seLLi^i^ out. Tlie dot 
itd lined dioff wb«re the branchea should be out off at the 




Tig. 8, represents the tree after the shoots bare grown 
igaiD, or after it has made its third snmmer's growth. The 
dotted Knes show where it should be cut back the next 
spring, or one year after it is set ont The same genera! 
coarse must be punned for every prunhig afterwards — 
namely : thinning oat and catting back any secondary or 
other branches, £at seem nnnecessary, to admit light and 
ah>, or to give vigor or symmetry to the tree, retaining the 
p^nramidal fonn. 

T. 6. Yeomana, a very successful raiser of dwarfs, re- 
marks: No one fynmea' too aineb.'' 




loennte portrBit ofa hauu^ Bonne of Jer- 

Til 13 M ft gT<!at grape growing region, and tliis coontj C| 
already celebrated *or its fine Caiawba and Isabella wines. 
Grapes do not suffer from the extreme cold of winter, ts 
mud) as from wet in summer. Last season, 1860, was wet 
from 20th July to the end of the season, and the crop ri- 
pened late, Catawbas on the 6th and Isabellas on the 11th 
October, thus reversing the order of ripening. The new 
varieties of grapes appear to do well here. I am keeping 
reeorda ibr fatare pablieation. Our latitude ia 41*' SO* 
north. Wild grapea grow in great abondance all over our 
mountains and valleys — some of them make a delicious 
wine. W. A. Woodward. MortwvilU^ Orange C»., N, Y, 
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[for the Conntry Gentleman and Cultirator.l 

Manuring with Farm-yard Manure and Clover. 

Messrs Editors — In joni* ii^ae of 8d mai., jonr able 
correspondent, " Acer,** has some remarks on "the rela- 
tive expense of manuring with dung and clover crops, ** 
which he truly says " Involves a very interesting question,*' 

His remarks are called forth by reference to the two 
nethods of raanufing, as given in my account of Mr. 
Byan's farm hi the Xk>. Gmhu. of 20ib of Deetoiiber. At 
the close of his remarks, he says: "I must not be under- 
stood as otyecting to green manuring. I have practiced it 
myself with great success, but I wish its relative merits 
distinctly measured and properly uaderstood, and make 
tiiese r^giarks to incite investigation.** 

I am very glad be h^ called up this matter for investi- 
gation at ttiis particular time, for in the discussion of such 
important questions, we want fads, not opinions, to guide 
Us. happily, in this discoasion, we have facts to aid us. 
Perhaps there can scarcely be found in the whole country 
two farms better calculated to illustrate the relative ex- 
pense of manuring by the two methods, and the profits 
resulting therefrom, and the effects upon the fertility of 
the soils — not for one year, nor for ten years, but during 
periods of time sufficiently long to fully settle these ques- 
tions upon soils — ^like thosa of Mr. Walker*s and Mr. 
Oeddes* farms — farms, to which I alluded in the Co. 
Geict. of 20th of December. 

To give the facts ui -relation to the whole matter under 
consideration, so as to be Inirly understood, it will be 
necessary to go into a somewhiit detailed history of the 
length of time the two farms hare been under cultivation, 
the method of manitring, the crops grown, and original 
quality of the land. 

Mr. Walker*s farm was originally owned and cleared of 
its forest growth by the late Rev. Timothy Walker, great- 
grandfather of its present owner, Jos. B. Walker, Enq, 
It is now some over ISO ye&rs since it came into the pos- 
session of the Rev. T. Walker, who was the first and oply 
minister of Concord for fifty-two years. 

The farm contains 820 acres-^112 of which is plowable 
intervale land, lying on the south side of the Merrimac 
river. The soil is alluvial, fine, and of great depth, and 
was originally as fertile and productive as were the hesi 
soils of ** old Genesee,** when first brought into cultivstion ; 
and it is equally so now, when properly manured and sub- 
jected to a judicious rotation. It is of this interyale or 
bottom land that I shall write, which has now been cropped 
with com, potatoes, flax, oats, grass, &c., for over 120 
years. 

Acer says—" The cost of the clover crop is copied from 
Mr. Oeddes at $2.32, but at least $2 more should be added 
for plowing in — say $6 per acre for manuring with a crop 
of clover "—or in other words, the manuring and plowing 
an acre, for planting, costs $5. 

Now for the cost of manuring an acre with stable ma- 
nure and plowing the ground for planting, as per Mr. 
Walker*s figures. He deeply plows his sward land in the 
fall. In the spring the manure is drawn on and spread, 
and the land is plowed four or five inches deep with a 
horse plow and tlien harrowed. His rule is, thus to pre- 
pare six acres annually for corn. The expense per acre, 
he puts down as follows : 

Breakiof np the ironnd Is the folU • 6.00 

Ten cords of mftnnre 40.00 

Dratring and •prcwding, 6.00 

PlowhiK and harrowing in the spring. S.00 

Total. 158.00 

In consequence of weeds and grasses derived firom seeds 
in the manure, be is obliged to cultivate and hand hoe 
the crop three times, at an expense of $8 per aere. His 
com averages 55 bushels ; second year 60 busliels of oats, 
tad for the six following years the land averages one and 



a half tons of hay per acre — then comes the ** breaking up 
and manuring*' at an expense of fiiS per acre. 

Taking the eight years rotation, the profits average $12 
per acre — or pay the interest of $200 per aefe at six y-er 
cent. The land is worth or would sell at private sale, or 
under the hammer, at least for $160 per acre. 

The net income, above stated, was made upon the 
average price of com, oats and hay, at Concord. Frooi 
Jan. 18th to May 1869, Mr. W. sold fiay tons of bay at 
an average of $14 per ton, and it was upon that price he 
fixed the income per acre — but from Jan. to May 1860, 
he sold seventy tons at $17 per ton. 

But he does not sell all bw hay. He keeps two horses, 
2 yoke of large oxen, cows and young stock, in the whole 
30 head, and several pwine. From these, witli the ad- 
dition of large quantities of muck he is not under tbe neces- 
sity of purchasing very largely of stable manure at $4 per 
cord, to finish oitt the manuring of bis six ac^ of com 
land annually. 

The farm owned by Mr. Geddes was purchased by his 
father, of the State of New- York, near the close of the 
last oentnry, and has now been under cultivation some 
sixty years, about half as many years as that of Mr. 
Walker's. In 1849 the lamented Prof. Norton analysed 
a sample of the soil and underlying rock of one- of Mr. 
Geddes* fields. It is unnecessary here to give the results 
of the analyses. The field then had been under constant 
cultivation for fifty years without animal manures. The 
first crop of wheat taken off this field was in 1799. This 
system of manaring with elover and gypsum only, has now 
been carried on for sixty years, apparently without any 
injurious effects. Wlieat, com, barley, oats, hay and pas- 
ture, have constantly been taken from the soil for that 
period of time. 

In 1859 it was in barley, last year in wheat, a good crop, 
26 bushels per acre. Great care is taken not to manure 
this field with anything but clover and gypsum — as it is 
intended to see how long this system of fertilizing will con- 
tinue to improve the crops under this system of rotation. 

Mr. G.*s com the past season was on a SS acre field, 
this measurement going to the centre of tiie (sig-zag) 
fences all round, and inching the lane on one side ; bot 
calling the field 3S acres, the yield was bushels to the 
acre, (186 bushels of ears,) besides selected for seed and 
traced up enough for next year's planting, and not mea- 
sured. This field, the previous year (186V) was mowed 
late in June and early in July, and was intended for seed, 
but the grasshoppers so injured the crop that about only 
eight acres were cut for seed, the rest fed and trampled 
down by his cattle late in the fall Last spring the dorcr 
started early and he turned on the field 107 ewes, and pas- 
tured them there until the 6th day of May. The field was 
then plowed in a single land, with care, harrowed well, and 
marked both ways— the rows 3 feet by 8 feet apart — from 
6 to 7 stalks were suffered to grow in each hill The kmd 
of com planted was large, eight-rowed yellow. By the 
8th of October the com was all harvested. 

But here is one important point well worthy of note. 
Tljere was no hand hoeing, except two or three rows 
around the outside, that could not be fully cultivated wi^ 
a horse. 

The cultivators used by Mr. G. are made in his vicinity, 
having fine steel teeth, sharp, and with thin shanks, that 
the removed soil may fall nearly in the place where it was 
found. The field at the time of cutting up the com was 
remarkably free from weedt. Had this field been mV 
nured with barnyard manure, this mode could not have 
been adopted. In 186^ be had ten acres of com on Und 
manured from the barnyard, and though twice hoed by 
hand, and free from weeds on the first StLj of July, it had 
more weeds at the cutting up of the crop, on one acre, than 
the 83 acres had on tlie whole field hist season. The yields 
were about alike per acre. This point is important — clover 
plowed under does not seed the land with weeds. 

By looking back to Mr. Walker's method of culture, he 
puts down the expense of three times cultivating and hoe- 
ing an acre at |8. It must have cost Mr. Geddes leas thaa 
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$2 per acre for twice cuUiTatiog an acre of this 38 acre 
field. 

From a 20 acre field hi 1869, he harvested 28 bushels 
of wheat per adre, and pastored it In the fall. On the 
6th of last aj he pat the 107 ewes on to this 20 acre field, 
and kept them there tilt time to wash them — also, at the 
time he pat in the sheep, he put in 18 cows, the clover 
growing faster than all these animals could consume it. 
When the sheep left the pasture to the cattle, the increse 
of clover was rapid — so that some six acres were mown 
by some of his men who had cows to winter. In August, 
and the first days of September, he plowed under all he 
could of the clover, hairowed, and sowed wheat, and is 
expecting to harvest a first rate crop if the season is fa- 
vorable, never hsvinff 20 acres of wheat looking better 
than this at the time toe snow came. 

However, it is proper to say here, that last season was 
a very rainy and growing one, which in some measure ex- 
plains why the dover pasture produced so largely. A very 
dry season, of course, would have shown a somewhat dit- 
lerant result, and the season there seems to have been 
equally favorable for the com crop. The 83 acres of com 
was the best field, considering its size, uniformity of 
growth, &e., that was ever raised on the farm, and the cost 
was the least — and this com was grown on land that has 
been cropped without intermission sixty years, and only 
nannred by the use of dover and gypsum. And yet, 
. al^r all his experience in this matter, lir. Geddes does 
BOi oome forward mtd arrogantly auert that this system 
of manuring will be every where else attcLded with the 
same good results«-but modestly gives it as his opinion, 
that wherever elover can be made to grow well, thit inll 
he friM," and I have no doubt of the correctness of his 
opinion. 

I do not pretend to any practical acquaintance with the 
use of dover and gypsum as a manure ; but I have pen- 
ned the foregoing racts, with the hope of, at least, incit- 
ing to investigation " in those sections of the country 
where clover has not been employed as a manure, as is 
the case in this section of New-Hampsliire. 

Warner. N. U.. Jan. 10. 1861. ' LKTI BARTLETT. 

Atrshirks as Miuucrs. — When I wrote you last year, 
I stated that I had some Ayrshire heifers, imported from a 
dioice herd in Scotland, of which I would inform you fur- 
ther. Though only two years old, they have given on an 
average, through the grass season, 14 to 17 quarts of milk per 
day, ana now within six weeks of calving, are giving seven 
quarts daily. I must take away every thing but hay to 
dry tbem up. I hope at some time to give you a more 
fidl aocotmi of them. s. b. p. Essex Ce., Man, 



pn^m for rtmncr," vitl io wetl i» pi^ 
vi4e ihaiiMlvei with a iTifilfimfctet ^ 
mfi&daSij u the one we m alMtl # » 
flommand aimweTi fta ^xculknt fniipiMtof 
for protectims bovutb^l i aiiidos against 
free^iag In wmteTf woU ojs fium ihv heat 
of lUiSDior 

BikTtlett'a Rdfrigerakjr;' from the litDit^d 
eipoiienee we ttavehftd it, i var;^ to 
be an admintbls one. At first ligbL one b 
M^ek with ill handMaia appeamoee— 
neat in finm, painled a handUome imk cot- 
or, tkm doera wtth white porMlaia knobf, 
and the ressrvdiir with a niter plated 
Q«t, it will gra« tho beat kitehan 
StAodiBg im isuctcirs it 15 ensily moved frotaa 
place to pLiioe^ Tbd fignn sbows Iti inte- 
rior eoiutractioa, and thearruwi tbe motioti 
of ihfl alf cur real J. The amall ventila- 
tor being ^ij cnt-il at the Uip^ ih^ cold nir 
pajt»e« fr-:i]ii (h'> i'.^c cbftiiibi^r En To tilt; yrQ- 
Viwi'H J ['Li-Triu jit^j. nnl uu[ fit I jiL' n; 
the air pa£«iag in from4faLov& louuppl^- Ibo 
vacancy— the increased weight of eold air causing a down- 
ward current, in the same way that heating by fire renders 
it lighter and produces upward enrrents. We have not had 
thifl ventilator long enough to teat its cooling power in the 
heat of summer ; but being plaoed in a room wanned by a 
stove, to a temperature between 60° and 70o Fah^ the pro- 
vision chamber remains only a few degrees above freezing, or 
from 41 to 45^ degrees by the thermometer. PUoed in its 
box, the ice lasts four or fire days, being protected on both 
sides by the ooM chambers. It thos becomes a ooovenient 
place for keeing ice ready at hand. The " ioe-water reser- 
voir," supplied with a fkucet, fiimishes cold water at any mo- 
ment 

The walls are sine filled with pulverised oharqpal, and form 
so good a non-conductor, that when pUeed out doors at a time 
when the thermometer was more than 20 degrees below freeaing 
a gill of cold water was five hours in forming a thin crust of 
ice, although froaen in fifteen minutes onteide. Consequently 
there could be no danger of any dishes of food freesing, If 
plaoed in it over night in tbe severest weather. In summer, 
for keeping fresh meat and fish, milk, butter, vegetables, 
firnits, Ao., it is obviously of great value. 

We intend to perform careful experiments with it next 
summer, and shall expect to give our readers a timely report. 

[For the Country Gentleman and Coltlvator.! 
BAKE D SQ UASH. 

The best mode of cooking winter squadi is that of bakmg, 
and a Western Mend furnishes us the following hint on the 
best mode of doing this : Bake rather gradually, not only 
until cooked through, but until dry. Potatoes are best baked 
quick, until done and no longer ; the squash, on the contrary, 
may remain in a moderately heated oven fifteen or twenty 
minutes after cooked through. We out in thin slices, bake, 
and serve up every day at breakfast and dinner, and it is 
really a luxury. In our section, however, it is a brief one, 
for the rainy fall has spotted almost every Hubbard and Mar« 
row with decay— sometimes in the form of dry rot h. ' 

Nlacara Co., N. 

Cure for the Black Scours in Horn Cattle. 

Bum Indian meal until it is as brown as well roasted 
coffee. Give the creature from one to two quarts at a 
feed twice a day. I have tried it several times and never 
had it £uL An Old Subsc&ubb. 
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Manure for corn in the hill.. 

We were asked recently bj a farmer friend for advice 
in regard to manuring com in the hill, and the most availa- 
ble sources for supplying the same with as little expense 
as need be, beyond the labor of preparing and applying. 
He said that he wished to plant upon a clover sod, which 
had borne two good crops of hay, turning it over without 
any application of manure, just before planting lime, har- 
rowing and cultivating in the usual manner. He thought 
that by manuring in the hill, he could secure a good crop ; 
and knowing his soil, as we do, we think such would be 
the result In most of our own experiments in hai ma- 
nuring, we have given a good dressing of manure on the 
•od, and applied the hill maoore to give the com an early 
•tart— a rigorous growth — ^until it attained strength and 
length of root to feed on the buried food of decaying sod 
and manure. 

Some good reasons for this practice Irnve formerly been 
given in this paper; instead of recalling them, however, 
we will cite a recent paragraph from the New-England 
Farmer : " In our short seasons, the com crop often fails 
to come to maturity for the want of an eariy and vigorous 
•tart in the spring. The tender plant needs something 
Immediately about Hs roots, to push it along and bring out 
its broad leaves for atmospheric influences to act upon and 
perfect it before Steptember frosts occur. A liberal broad- 
cast manuring is not sufficient for this, and so we want 
something that is cheap and portable, that every farmer 
may have it to drop into the hill before covering the corn, 
to impart warmth to the seed, and quicken it into vigorous 
action." One valuable source of manure for this purpose 
is found in the droppings from the ben-roost If one has 
a supply of dty mack to aoatter over the droppings two 
or three times a week, adding also a sprinkling of plaster, 
it ^11 need no fiirther preparation at planting time than 
the mixing it will receive in loading and unloading, and 
^ its transfer to the hill If this is not done, a very good 
oompound can be made at planting time by using the same 
materials, mixing the muck, plaster and droppings, after 
removing the latter from befieath the roost A small 
handful to each hill, covered sUghtly with soil, and the 
com planted upon it, will produce the desired effect. 

Another fertilizii^ compound may be prepared fVoni 
Bight-soil, with charcoal dust and dry muck, added from 
tune to time in sufficient quantity to absorb the liquids, 
and render the mixture inodorous. A thorough working 
over will be necessary, so as to incorporate the different 
materials well together ; they may then be placed in heaps 
and covered witii muck or dry soil until needed for use. 

Hog manure, composted with muck nn»l fresh horse 
dung, and placed in heaps for several weeks, *ouId make 
a strong fertiliser for this purpose. I^ would require due 

attention to mixing the material in proper quantities at 

least one-half muck and one-sixth horse manure— and in 
proper condition as to moisture, and depth and compact- 
iiesa of the pile, which experiment alone would fully de- 
termine, to prodoce the best results, without loss by over- 
heating or from imperfect decomposition of the mass. By 
turning and remixing once or twice, a ine compost could 
be made, valuable for tliis or any other purpose for which 
such material is required. 

Any barn manure sufficiently rotted, can be used for 
applying in the hill, varying the amount and manner of 
6f dressing according to its strength and condition. A 
fbovelful of common farm manure would be no more than 



eqnal (o a good handful of eiiber of tlie iwo frnt mmoil, 
or half the quantity <^ tlMit third in order. In osiui^harD 
manure compost, we have only tried it by applying it to 
the surface af\er plowing, and then coverfng or rather 
mixing it with the sorface soil by the use of the wheel- 
cultivator and harrow. The effect of a l%ht dreashig^ — 
say eight or ten loads per acre — ^was very satisfactory, md 
leaves the ground r» better order for the following crop. 

The fbllowing simple and efficient hill fertilizer is de- 
scribed by the writer above quoted, and is, as there re- 
marked, within the reach of every farmer,*^ and ehoQld 
be neglected by no 6ne: **Take an old cask, such as a 
molasses hogshead, mix a bushel of plaster witl\ old mnek * 
enough to fill it, and saturate the whole With urine from 
the bam cellar or from any other source. Continue to 
pour on the urine freely from day to day, until the escape 
of ammonia is detected, and then disccHitinue It The 
contents of the bogshead may then be taken out and the 
operation repeated to any extent desired. In this opera- 
tion the sulphuric acid in the plaster will combine with 
and fix the ammonia escaping from the urine, and the 
mass will be a portable, active and highly fertiUziog^renfcs— 
one that ««efy iarraer may have." 

Sxtraordinary. Exhibition of Dogs: 

At Birmingham, England, in the month of December 
last, there took place an extemdve exblbitloD of dogs, of 
which 800 were entered as coropetitorfe for sundry prizes 
of large amonnt There seem to haTe been coNecled od 
that occasion, ^ecimens of almost all tb# varieties — near-, 
ly countless — of this species of animal. There were, for 
example, specimens of the plain but intelligent sheep dog; 
of the grotesque, ftegro-featured pug; of the^ye terrier^ 
lithe as a ferret, and shaggy beyond recognition of head or 




TU SHIPHBRD BOO. 

tail ; of the superb mastiff; of the savage, sulle^ TgmA- 
sive bull dog ; of Alpine mastifis and St. Bernard Scat, 
so usefVil in reeovering travellers lost in the snow ; of 
blaek and large Newfoundlands, and of terriera so small 
as to be indeed quite a marvel, one Scotch terrier behig 
said to weigh less than three pounds, though owet two 
years old. There were specimens of a great variety of 
hounds — hounds strong and swift and rough coated, that 
chase the an tiered deer ; hounds keen, swill, and sturdy, 
that seek the Wiley fox ; greyhounds slim and slender, 
whose rapidity in running, and venturesomeneSB ia le«p* 
ing, are not m<«rc wonderful than the ease and eleguico 
with which such feats are aecompiished ; kalf-ampbibieiis 
otter hounds, and terrible blood lM>nnds with pendent Kpr, 
German boar lionnds, and several other varieties known 
as pohiters, setters, haniers, spaniels^ &c. 

Raising Pigs "by HAifD."— A writer in theHottW^ 
says " We once lost a sow the second day, and raised her 
entire litter successfully. We put a KtUe warm miHc m 
the trough, und then put in the pigs. They sucked away 
at each others feet, and soon drank up the whole.** When 
pigs are taken very young from the sow, he says, "they 
should be fed often but sparmgly, on warm milk and Wftter 
sweetened. Thoy will drink readily from a spoon.** 
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CVor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

FeedizMS and Feeding-Boxes for Sheep. 

Eds. Co. Gckt. — As there is tnd Inui been much said 
about feeding and managing fat die^ I propose also to 
aay a words for the purpoee of bringing ou^ some 
more reliable informataoa from yoar numerous correspond- 
ents. Instead of oocresfondents saying only that ihey or 
■ome oqe else were feed^g a eertain number of sheep so 
many times a day, with or without water, and that they 
were doing well, or not very well, as the case may be, — 
will the^ not also say how much hay, grain and ro<^ they 
give per day to a certain number; whether they give 
water or notj and how much they gain per head live weight 
in a certain time f This is really about all the information 
that is worth knowing ; for what we wish to ascertain, is 
which mode will give the greatest gain, with the least feed. 
It is there where the profit lies. There appears to be a di- 
versity of opinion as regards tlie racks or feeding-boxes 
to be used ; also as to how oden sheep should be fed per 
day, and at what hours ; also, whether they do better with 
or without water. 

As regards feeding-boxes, I have not yet seen any whldi 
I prefer to mine for these foor reasons: 1, Mine is the 
cheapest good box which I have yet seen— (a sketch of them 
was given in the Co. Gkitt., vol. 15, no. 14); 2, they 
answer for hay, grain, roots and straw ; 3, they are easily 
deaned, having only to be turned over and baek again, 
which ia easily done, as tbey are light ; and, 4, the ease 
and evenness with which the grain and roots are distributed 
tlirough the box, as a man with hi§ basket can put in the 
feed as fa^t as he can walk, and the width of the box, 22 
inches, makes the spilling of the grain, &c., almost im- 
possible, even should the sheep rush upon the feeder, as 
they frequently will do if as carefully handled as tbey 
should be. 

If J mode of feeding has always been to f^ed my sheep 
twice a daj ; bay twice, grain once, roots once, and straw, 
together with all the water, salt, Ac., they want — always 
feeding the hay and grain early in the morning and late 
at night, and the straw and roots m the middle of the day. 

Under this mode of treatment my sheep gained in live 
weigbt'laat winter (which is about as they generally have 
doM,) from Jan. 3d to Feb. 8d, as follows : 

8'^r'"1f!?'*'3l?**:::::::::::::::::::::::::::l«"*«''~ 

8 do. In op«n yard wHh th«4. S&in«d. % do. 

do. do. do. do. 6 do. 

m do. In omer pari M.fllbrSL gained 8M do. 

70 do. In eioM-ebed on Uie erouud. do 6h do. 

77 do. la mall open jaid with shed, do. 7X do. 

n do. do. do. do. ........ 6% do. 

n do. In temporary abed, wHh privilege of field, 

ia|a«l do. 

AlUiOugh I have done a little at sheep feeding, I con- 
fess, when such men as G. 6. BajinLDT and my old friend 
Jamcs BaoDic go st the basmeen, I would ^^adly have 
tiietr experiee ce " k iiowiag that they are competent and 
to be relied upon. 

SL W. Jewett reconmiends but two feeds per day for 
■hefp, one between 8 and 9 in the morning, and the other 
about 3 in the afternoon, and says they will consume one- 
fourth less fodder Uian if fed tliree or four times per day. 
Tills certainly would be an item, as my 504 sheep of last 
winter, consumed 22 bushels of grain aad meal per day, 
besides hay, straw and roots, while under Mr. Jewett^ 
mode tiiey would have consumed but 16^ bush, per day — 
a saving on grain alone of 6^ bosh, per day, or 160 bosh, 
per month. But the question is, can Mr. Jewett make 
his sheep gain more pounds live weight in a certain time 
by feeding the aame quantity of grain between 8 and 9 
b the morning and 8 in the aflemoon, than if fed at 6 in 
the morning and 6 at night? 

Now as I have freely given my mode of treatment and 
the results, wiU not others do the same — ^measure the feed ; 
weigh the sheep at a certain time, and then again at an- 
other date, and give their results? Above all, I weald 
like to hear how Mr. Bradley succeeds without water. 
Belhkbaa. Albany Co. JURIAM WINNK 



PTor tl^ Country Qentleman and CuUIvator.1 

Sheep Hosbandiy in Diiohess Coont**. 

H, C. of Ohio, will find answers to his inquiries, ooii- 
oeming long-wooled or fine-wooled sheep, in The Culti- 
vator for Feb., vary according to the experience of those 
who keep sheep. The question of the comparative profit 
of the two classes of sheep, is a question of fact, and the 
truth is to be learned from testimony. 

I can give the testimony of a good many farmers in the 
eastern part of Duchess county, Who keep fine-wooled 
sheep. I would premise, by saying t^at there are some 
here who thiak the loeg-wooled or the South-Downs, to 
be mote profitable, if there be only a small flock, but 
those who keep fine-wooled answer, in the first place, (to 
follow the order of the ** Ohio Ag. Rep.,") that the fine- 
wooled lite on coarse feed just as well as the others, and 
that they will endure hard fare rather better; though, of 
course, they know that poor fare is not profitable for any- 
thing. 

S^nd — The fine-wooled slieep do not require more 
care and better shelter than the others. We are unani- 
mous in saying that the fine-wooled require even less pro- 
tection from the storms of winterr 

Third— .^Tlie number of lambs of the coarse-wooled, we 
concede is greater ; tbe others have only a small propor- 
tion of twins. We prefer that they should not have any. 

Fourth— -I do not see it possible, that one should be 
more exposed to dogs than the other. 

FifWi — We all think it profitoble to keep fine-wooled 
sheep OB high priced land. I can point to a good many 
flocks of fine-wooled ewes that riiear from four to fire 
pounds of wool, which sells for forty to fifty-five cents, 
and the lambs, which are raised from them and a coarse- 
wooled buck, sell in the market for about three dollars. 
This shows a flock of ewes to be quite profitable, on high 
priced land ; perhaps quite equal to th^ coarse-wooled, if 
we consider how many more of the fine-wooled can be 
kept on a hundred acres than of the others. Good land 
is the best place for any sheep, when the raising of market 
lambs or mutton is to be a chief part of the busiiness. 

Those who keep fhie-wooled sheep in this part of the 
country, do not generally confine their stock to a single 
flock of ewes. They raise from their oldest ewes, lambe 
for the market, using a coarse-wooled back. They also 
raise an equal or greater number of fine-wooled lambs, of 
the same grade as the flock, which are kept till they are a 
year oki and sheared, when the best ewes are selected 
from tbein, for the proper maintenance of the flock, and 
the wethers are sent to market immediately af\er shear- 
ing, if they have been kept through the winter in good 
condition, as they should be. In Uie fall, after t^ lambs 
are weaned, the oldest ewes, and those having any defect 
of fleeee or form, are fattened for the market or sold for 
stock. The smaller sheep are disposed of also in the same 

hus we have a number of flocks, not all of tliem need- 
ing high feed, adapted to a variety of keep and suitable 
to stodcing a large farm. 

I should tliink that in Ohio, so far from the best mutton 
market, the difTerenoe in favor of the fine-wooled would 
be greater than it is here.. N. Rkso. 

Amcnia, Dochew Co., N. T. 

Aa> Papirs. — A venerable firiend in Yermont, in re- 
newing his subscription to the Coumtrt Gkntlbm an, saya 
— ** I wish every farmer could be made to become a sub- 
scriber and a reader to it ; and I know of no use to 
which the funds of the iStflte Society could be better ap- 
plied, than to give premiums to such persons as would pro- 
cure the greatest number of subscribers to the Monthly 
Agricultural papers of the State. I say monthly, as those 
come so low that no fanner can say be is unable to pay 
for one copy ; and the reading of the monthly may, like 
drinking siDsIl draughts occasiionally of intoxicating drinks, 
incite the appetite for more frequent indulgence and in 
greater quantities. I thhik drinking at this fountain will 
never produce the deUrium tremens/* J- 
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PLAN OF A T HREE STORY BARN. 

L. TucKEB k Son — have read several articles and seen 
several plans in jour valuable journal for building bams, 
but none I like so well as my own, which I built last year 
at a cost of about $1,000, besides our own labor. It is 
what is sometimes called a three storj or a double 
decker " bam, built on the south side of an abrupt or steep 
little hill, or bench,** as they are called in this country, 
being the first rise from the Whitewater creek bottom. It 
is about 86 by 60 feet, with a 14 feel over-shoot f the 
hillside was dog out fbr the cellar or stable, and being 
chiefly gravel was very useful for making the roads and 



BASVMBirr. 

C. 0.— Cow ttablM. n. H.— Horse staUes. P. P. -Feedfnff pnM- 
gM. M. 8.— Uanure flhedor orenhoofc. R.— Straw rack ft>r ciOUe, 
with shed 14 feet wide otct it oo postst T.— Water trough. 

leveling off the barnyard, which I coated over to the depth 
of a foot with hard solid gravel. The lower story is di- 
vided into two horse stables and two cow stables, with an 
entry between each, and will accoinraodate 10 horses and 
12 cows iu stalls. The walls are about 17 feet high, ex- 
tending up to the bam floor. On the north side the bnnk 
is leveled off 8 feet above the stable floor, about 10 feet 
from the wall, forming a roadway or passage like an area, 
on the north side of which is a wall aud l»u)k to the top of 
tlie bill 5 to 7 feet higher, from which and over this pass- 
age extends the bridge- way to the barn floor, the large 
doors of which are huns; on rollers. Under the bam floor, 
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mODLK STORY. 

O.— Granary. B. B.— Bins. C— Chaff room. M. M.—Mowi or 
bays. F. P.— Pimnela. for t>itohinff down hay. P.— Paasage or wagon 
Wujr. on north side of and level with granary. 

which is near the middle, are the granaries and chaff-room 

— the mows or bays on the cast and west sides of the barn 

floor, extending 8 feet below it, to the level of the granary 

floor and over tlic stables. In the bam floor are several 

holes with lid.«», through which we rnu the grain into the 

bins as it is cleaned up. At the south or back end of the 

granary is the chaff-room, into which the chuff falls from 

the bam floor througli a hole. There is a door onion the 

north side of the granary, under the bridgeway, where we 

load and unload the grain, feed, &c. Tlicre are two flights 

of stairs, one from the bam floor to the granary, and one 

from the granary to the entry below. In each of the mows 

is a funnel extending from Dver the entry up to the top of 

the bam, for ventilation and to throw hay, Ac, down. The 

frame Is about 16 feet high, weather boarded and painted. 

We fill the lower part of the mows with hay, which is much 

easier pitched dawn than up, and put our wheat on top, 
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UFPaa SToar. 

B.— Bridge way. F.— Bam floor. M.M.— Mows orbay»— f. f.— Fun 
nels for throwbig down hay. C— Trapdoor to chaff room— g:— Tra^ 
doon to granary. S.— Straw ahed. 

which we thresh at odd times and in rough weather throng 
the winter, economizing our straw, using a two-horse endless 
chain power, and also for grinding com on the cob, aud for 
sawing wood. A tron^ of running water is in the bamyard, 
which is warm and i£eltered on the west by shed stableo. 
The bam having sky-light windows, we can see well to 
work in rough weather when closely shut up. s. s. b. 
New Farts, Preble Co., Ohio. 

This appears to be a good and very convenient baro, and 
admirably adapted to saving the hibor of pitching grain, 
straw and hay, carrying grain, and to preserving chaff and 
straw. The horse stables being in the basement^ special 
pains should be taken to have it dry, airy, well ventihited 
and protected well from the usual dampness of such staUes^ 
which proves hijurious to horses. — Eds. 

NEW PRAIRIE FARMINO. 
A ucrria nox g. or aoRTHnM illhiois, to b. or WBsraair xav-ToaK. 

A , Lee Co.. IIL. Jan. 16. 18KL 

If T Drab B. — To show yon what may be done in two 
years on the unbroken prairie, I send you some account 
of the farm of one of my neighbors, whom I have, known 
for some years. Mr. C. is a Scotchman, and an enterpri»> 
ing merchant in the village, but two years ago, tiring of 
constant confinement in the store and entire application to 
one branch of business, he purchased two hundred and 
twenty acres of uncultivated prairie, erected a bouse and 
good solid board fences, and began the improvement and 
cultivation of his farm. He yet spends about a half of 
each day in the store, driving daily two miles to Uie vil- 
lage, and passes his evenings at home in agricultural and 
other reading. His pleasures cluster around bis fireside 
and genial business pursuits, and hence tend to constant 
enhancement and progress. 

The buildings thus far erected, are a house one and a-half 
stories high, 16 by 24, all occupied doily, and intended for 
oozy comfort rather than display ; a stock stable, 100 by 
12 ifeet, full of good cattle; a awill-house, 1'2 by 16, and 
eight feet high, aud two double ranges of swine-pena. 
His stable is built of boards, with roof facing the south, 
aud is just wide enough for taking care of the long range 
of 'bovines without inconvenience. The animals are fad- 
toned with the upright stanchions common in your State. 
Although tlie night of our recent visit was bitterly cold, 
we found the air in these stables sufficiently warm, and 
could but contrajit the corofot t of these cattle, housed and 
well cared for, with that of most of our pruirie herds, with- 
out shelter, or only the protection of a straw-pile. 

Mr. C. believes in saving and applying manure. He 
grows sugar beets and mangolds for his cattle and swin^, 
and although the soil producing them has but just awaken- 
ed from a sleep of centuries aud abounds in fcitility, he 
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adds thereto the rich manures of his swine-pens and cat- 
tle-yards. He haa seeded his low grounds with tame 
grasses, after burning off the old product About one 
hundred acres of his farm is under the plow — fifty acres 
were in com last jeur^ much of whieh is jet unhusked, 
like that of his neighbors. Nearly fifty acres were broken 
up last season, on which, among other products, he grew 
fiTe hundred wagon loads of pumpkins. These have help- 
M the erib materially in feeding his numerous stock. 

It is his intention to keep a sufficient number of cattle 
and swuie to consume the produce of his farm ; he has 
for this purpose, beside the working teams, thirteen cows, 
(three Short-Horns,) a piur of Short-Horn bulls, and a fine 
herd of young cattle. Of hogs there are about one hun- 
dred and fifty — ten sows and two boars, fine specimens of 
Block hogs.' The sows, excepting one, are natfres or grade 
Suffblks ; the boars are full bloods — one of them purchas- 
ed from Hon. J. Wentworth^s fine stock of this valuable 
breed of swine. 

Mr. G. is planting trees, and in ten years will have a 
fiurm more beautifmly adorned, enriclied and sheltered, 
than many farms in your own State, which were once cov- 
ered with the fimest spedmeas of shade and timber trees. 

The present condition of the iarm can only be C0Ilslde^ 
ed as the beginning, not the consummation of improve- 
nieftt. In this locality it is now^ considered an improved 
ftrm ; but is not 9ueh a fiirm as will satisfy the ideal of 
its owner. When all Ha low grounds produce a rich bur- 
den of the tame grasses, when its division lines are mark- 
ed by green hedges, and every part is producing profita- 
ble crops, then will lie begin to consider it an improved 
farm, but still capable of farther and increasingly profita- 
ble improvement. 

Ttie soil of this farm !s of the indescribable Hlinois 
prairie sort-^il, when it is dry ; glue, molasses, tar, mixed 
m an execrable mud, when thoroughly wet. In some 
plaoas it is sandy, and may be termed a black sandy loam. 

The farm buildings above mentioped, are conveniently 
looated; the swill-house, furnished with cauldron and 
•team-box for oookiog feed, bins for swill and meal, all at 
•mall cost compared with its usefulness. I will send you 
• further description of it hereafter, as I eooeider it a 
model areangement 

t Hm method of penning, and the feeding of hisfaoga is 
novel, and worthy of mention. The swine are enclosed 
three i|x 4 pen, in a long raqge of pens, and the cwill is 
taken to them in the better part of a barrel, arranged be- 
tween the handles of a wheelbarrow, or something very 
•imilar. The wheel of the barrow is three inches broad, 
•o as to be moved more easily over soft ground, and the 
•will is readily transferred to the feeding'trough with a 
lai^e dipper or a pail. During the winter he will slaugh- 
ter about one huudred hogs : all that will nett 100 lbs. 
each — of course reserving his stock bogs. I might men- 
tion other interesting points observed, but will reserve 
them fbr another time. You can get some idea from this 
basty sketch of an Illinois farm new from the prairie, but 
fa. the hands of an energetic and stirring man. o. 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultlrator.] 

CRACKED HOOF IN HORSES. 

1 have a valuable mare that corked herself at the top 
of the foot. As the wound grew out and reached about 
an inch from the hair, it cracked open a space of about 
two inches, causing much lameness and fever. I had a 
heavy shoe made and well put on. After being set the 
■boe was spread at tlie heel, and often spread iSterwards 
with blacksmith's tongs. With a file (a small saw file,) 
made a crease of about two iuclies in length across at the 
top of the hoof above the crack. I repeated the filing 
about once a week. This crease, with the frequent spread- 
ing of the shoe at the heel, kept the crack from opening, 
and in a few weeks the foot was well. I applied tar and 
Inrd to make the hoof grow fast I think it not necessary 
to band the hoof with iron nor to make a deep incision 
with a knife or chisel at the top of the hoof as some do. 

Bockltei Co.. n. 0. a. TATXOR. 



[For Uie Oultlrator and Country Gentleman.] 

How to Gro w Go od Potatoes. 

Eds. Co. Qcnt. — ^As I see an article in your journal re- 
specting manuring effect upon the Potato Crop by Ob- 
SKavER, I wish to give my ejcperienee with three succes- 
sive crops of potatoes by yard mannring. 

The Mil was a light loam, well plowed and haiiowed» 
to have the ground as loose as can be for the drills. I 
use a double mould-board plow, and put the manure in 
the drill, and plant the potato on top of manure. I men- 
tion the way I phint, as it is custoniary for the generality 
of jthe hrmtm in this part, to plant the potato and then 
put the manure over it. Heavy bam-yard manure I havo 
used, and at the rate of 50 tip-cart loads to the acre. 

I seldom cut the potatoes, and generally plant the most 
even size,* say as large as a guinea hen^ egg, and not to 
exceed a moderate size hen^s egg — anything laiger I cut 

I then mix plaster of paria, as it is called here, or gyp- 
sum, and good wood ashes not leaehed, say half of. €»iich, 
well mixed, which I roll the potatoes well in before plant- 
ing, so that they have a good coating. To make the ashes 
and gypsum adhere, I wet the potatoes with salt water, 
say a pint of salt to two gallons of water. 

This saason, off 8^ acres, I had Ii50 minoU of good 
sound tubers — no rot — and even size. Nothing can excel 
them for flavor and dryness. 

I must also mention that potatoes ought not to be plant- 
ed a second season on the same field. I change the loca- 
tion every year to the piece of stubble land plowed in the 
fall and again cross-plowed in the spring. 

The potatoes I plant, are a cross between the Irish Cup 
and Peach Blow. I hybridized them by planting alter- 
nately a Cup and a Peach Blow the first years, and now 
they are all of a uniform kind, and very superior for table 
— in fact, nothing to excel them. 

In a further number I shall give my mode of after cul- 
tivation. Charles Hughes. A$pen Chrove^ (7. E, 



[For the Country Geiitl«inaa and Cultivator.! 

How to Extenninato the Black WeeviL 

Messrs. L. Tucker k Son — I see in Dea CttltivXtor, 
p. 881, an inquiry how to exterminate the black weevil. I 
will give my experience, as it is cheap and simple, and 
won^t put H. K. to much trouble if it donH prove effectual 

I wiH first gtw my experimeni. In my neighborhood 
it is not common for the people to have granaries at home. 
The mills are numerous, and the people store the wheat at 
the mOl, which makes the body of wheat Urge ^f course 
the insects are more numerous. I uted to stow my wheat 
at the mill, but having so much of it destroyed by the black 
weevil, I concluded I would build me a granary at home, 
and find out some plan to exterminate the weevil I made 
some inquiry, and one of our best millers told me that 
Molt would drive iliem away, although it was too much 
trouble for him to try it for (be benefit of his customers. 
I built me a granary, I think in August, 1857, and made 
some strong salt brine, with which I wet the sides and bot- 
tom of the granary, and sprinkled some among the wheat. 
And never, to my recollection, have I seen a black weevil 
in my granary. 

I tliink it an excellent plan for farmers to salt their wheat 
n the straw as they haul it to stack or bam, so the salt 
would strike through tlie wheat and straw, and cattle would 
eat the straw more readily. I see Mr. J. Lowe, in tlie 
Working Farmer, says that the ** amplest and most effec- 
tive remedy is the salting of wheat at the time of housing 
it — say one pound of salt to every two bushels of wheat 
If this precaution be used, no fear need be entertained in 
relation to the insects referred to, for the effectiveness of 
the means spoken of has been proved by practical experi- 
ment, so as to put beyond all doubt certainty of success." 
I donH think so mudi as one pound of salt to two bushels 
of wheat is needed. I think less will do. 

Oi^ord Co.. N. C. JOHN A M. OOBLB. 
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CFwr tbe Cooalcr GeBtlenMot iw4 OoMvater.] 
SHALL WE aO WEST FOR F ARB«S ? 

Ho, Stay at home, dean yoar land well, drain thoroughly, plow deep, 
subsoil and manure highly, and ray word for it, our eastern farms 
' willbeequally profitable With tha fiimudf the weak 

Mkssbs. Editoim — With mj subscription for the Covif- 
fUT QmnLEUAJf, I send ym aawi Ulystratioa of the aboTe 
iloctrine, an aooount of the treatment and pvodact of four- 
teen and a half acres of cold, wet, springy hind on mj 
farm in the town of Bye, Westchester Co., New- York. 

The knd cost me one hundred and fifty dollars per 
acre, and I eiipended/ hi deiiring it of stones, cedars and 
briars, and in fencing, draining, cultivatmg and mannring, 
nearly two hundred and fifly dollars more. Of. course it 
BOW stands me in about four hundred dollars per aere. 

Tlie first season the land was fenced anew, and drained 
by the use of about sixteen thousand three inch drain iile. 
One field of eight and a half acres, Was planted with com 
on a sod turned under twelve indies deep, with a double 
Michigan sod and subsoil plow.** The com was manured 
with ashes in the liill. The crop fair and satisfactory for 
a first attempt, but was not measured accurately. 

Lot no. 2, containing six acres, was plowed in the 
autumn of 1868, and a lK*nvy dressing of compost manure 
turned under twelve inches deep, then harrowed and sown 
with rye. The crop of straw was enormous, being very 
thick, and on an average seven feet high, some of the 
tnore ambitious stalks rearing their heads over eight feet 
in heiglit. But when the grain was about half filled, the 
straw was struck with mst and the kernels, of course, 
were shrunken and imperfect; still the crop was twenty- 
five bushels per acre. 

To make amends for tliis comparative failure, the stub- 
ble was immediately plowed under twelve inches deep, 
and the field sown with buckwheat. This grew finely, 
and gave mo a crop of thirty-nine bushels per acre, making 
a total crop of rye and buckwheat, of sixty-four bui^hels 
per acre for the season. 

Tlie treatment of these two lots has been somewhat dif- 
ferent during the past season, which, with its results, I 
will now proceed to describe. 

Lol no. 1, of eight and a lialf acres, was manured heavily 
with A very rieb compost^ and with the stalks of last yenr^s 
ci-op turned under elveven inches deep, followed by a sub- 
soil plow to the depth of seven inches more, thus disinte- 
grating the subsoil, which is a clayey loam, underlayed 
with a clay hardpan to the depth of eighteen inches. 
When fitted it was planted with com in hills, three feet 
apart each way and four kernels in each hill. 

Lot no. 2, of six acres, was manured in a similar man- 
ner with lot no. 1, and plowed fourteen inches deep. I 
had seen it stated that com would not succeed well after 
buckwheat, and I determined to make an experiment and 
test tlie truth of this opinion. When fitted properly, in- 
stead of plantmg It in hills, I drilled in the seeds, drop- 
ping a kernel every nine to twelve inches, in rows three 
feet apart The seed of this fidd, let me add, was treat- 
ed to a thin coating of tar and rolled in slacked lime. 
This process seemed to retard its germination, as it did not 
appear above ground until several days after that not so 
treated. But it Iwd the effect of preserving it from the 
dcpredntions of the crows, which were numerous, but ex- 
pressed a thorough dislike of it. Tlie planting was fin- 
islied on th6 25th of May. 

The cultivation of the two lots was much the same, and 
consisted in running the cultivator between the rows fonr 
times, and hoeing once. Pumpkin seed^ were planted 
thickly through lx>th lots, and turnip seed was sown be- 
tween the rows, with the double olject of smothering the 
weeds that miglit otherwise grow, and of providing green 
food A)r my stock in winter. 

And now A>r the resulL From the two lots oontaiuii^ 
fourteen and ajrnlf acres, I harvested twenty-two hundred 
and sevimty^ix and a half baskets of ours of com, eoch 



basket yielding eighteen quarts of sheHed com ; making 
twelve hundred and eighty bushels and seventeen qnarta. 
This gives an average of eighty-eight bushels and ten 
quarts per acre. Besides this I harvested fifty cords of 
pumpkins and four hundred and three bushels of turnips, 
many of them of enormous size, some of them measorhig 
over three feet in drcumference. A large number of tur- 
nips were left in the field, having grown so rapidly as to 
split open, and thus were spoiled. 

I did not find that the previous crop of buckwheat lad 
any effect upon the com. So far from this, the buckwheat 
lot gave decidedly the best com, the crop upon it being 
92^ bushels shelled com per acre, while the other lot ave- 
raged only 85 bushels and 11 quarts. I ought to say thai 
the lot upon whidi I raised the rye and buckwheat the 
previous year, had received the most manure, and I think 
was therefore In the best condition. This circnmstanee 
qualifies my opinion upon the advantage or disadvantago 
of drilling; in the corn, instead of planting in liitls. 

Tlie knid of com I raised was the Imprtwtd Kinf 
PhiHp^ or Brown variety. 
The following is the estimaM expense of the crop per 



acr»: 

Interest on land at $400, WM 

Plowing; «.M 

Harrowing and marking out, , 1.73 

Cottlnft, Ibur times, 4.01 

Hoeing eoce; /. ]J| 

Outtfng up and carting to bam, 1.^ 

Hnsking 160 baskets at 1^ cents, 4. W 

Twenty loads of manors at tl. H^M 

Total...., $68.SS 

Pga COXTKA. 

88 batheh 10 quarts com at 7ft ctsi MS.Sl 

t tons stalks Bt«^ 15.00 

3K cords pnmpkins at $3, T.tO 

9Bbi»liebftiimip9at^S0c«B«s......... ^. i.m 

Total, , ImM 



Rc^lMT^At pcracrs^ 



AHow roe to add, that in laying tile care should be taiken 
to place them below the ^ssible reach of frost?, fi>r if 
frozen they win crumble and fall to piee<e». Tlfre*e 1^ I 
think a good depth. Another thing — hare Ibund by 
Experience that l^e marii drains sibdnM be left open at 
both ends for the admission of air, by wUdi meM tho 
soil will be much eariier waraaed and the roots of pkuita 
more thoroughly aerated. 

How to Incrt^Me joiu* IWaiiiKre. 

And now let me say a few words upon the snbject of 
manures. Stable manure being expeBsiT<e, and not easUy 
obtained in this neighborhood at any price, I h^Te en- 
deavored to fipd other fertilizers to supply thedeficicttcj; 
and as the question has been often asked, what was I 
i;oing to do with that stniT?'' I am led to believe the 
subject of fertilizers, their varieties and uses, is not m 
weU understood as it should be by those who arc deeply 
interested in it At all events, people negleet to obtain 
at the cheapest rates some of 4l»e most viduable renovators 
of the soil. In some instances they can be had for carting 
them away. The first question, in my opinion, should 
be — ^will this or tliat article, witliin our readi, increase the 
productive powers of the soil sufficiently to pay the ex- 
pense of cartage and preparation ? If It win, let it be 
collected at once and added to the compost hf^. 

Perhaps an imperfect list of the articles of " stulf," 
which have provoked inquiries and sometimes, no doubt, 
a smile, may here be given without trespassing upon the 
reader^s patienee, and possibly explain the respectable crop 
above described. My compost heap is an ojmvtwm patht- 
rum. It embmocs anything and everything, auimaJ «nd 
vegetable, that I can lay my hands upon — feathem, woolen 
rags, all sorts of bristles and hair, clippings of wool and 
of skins of all kinds, tobacco stems, sea weed, salt liar, 
straw, potato topji, weeds, hog and stable manure, night 
soil, sweepings of the hen-house, sugar-houM '^seum," 
blood, the parings of horses' hoofs, plaster of paris from 
stereotype foundries, charred bones dissolved in oil of 
vitriol, earth saturated with whale oil, currier^s shavings^ 
sea sand, Milt, dead animals, &o., &e., with loam enough 
to absorb all effluvia and prevent any olfeuaivo naett* 
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This ts oompoetheap oo. 1, into which, I would observe, 
tteither Uine nor aalica, especnJly in their otustic sUte, 
should ever enter, because much of the value of tbia 
heap depends upon the ammonia wliich it contain?, and 
which ki»e and a^diea wouli^ disengage and thus suffer to 
escape. 

To a,vaid this consequence, I have another compost heap, 
BO. 2, in which may be found old mortar from the walls of 
build^iga, plaster of Paris, spent soda ash, bones, the re- 
•idttoa V soap fiictoriea, refuse salt, shell and stone lime, 
Mostie oraUdted, ashes leached or unleacfaed, pot ash 
acrapi^ga, saw-dust, charcoal and coal ashes, soil, and many 
other arUdes often easfly obtained. Muck should have 
entered lacgely into boil^ of these composts, but unfortu- 
nately my &nn does pot afford any. 

4 good compost may be made of shell Gme, burned 
sbeUs-~say ooe hundred bushels slacked with water in 
wlMeh fr^m twenty to thirty bushels of sak have been dis- 
solved, and then add two hundred bushels of ashes, leach- 
ed or unkacbed. Unleacbed ashes are of course much 
IBOSI valuable, as they contaim laige quantities of potash, 
which is essential to most crops. This comport, applied 
in antunin ait the rate of thirty bodiels per acre, on win- 
ter wheat or rye, or upon meadows, produces a fine effect 
Let this be followed in the spring, upon wheat or rye, with 
« drsBsIng of ground bones or bone ash, and yoe will have 
« field of grain of whidi no fiurmer need be ashamed. 

i will dose this long srCide as I began it, by saying use 
^eniy of manure, drain thoroughly, plow deep, subsoil, 
plant tn season, and cultivate well, iad you will raise more 
<m oes sere than is ordinanly produced on ihree ; at least 
euch is the opinion of ooo, who although a novice in farm- 
09, has from aotnal expertmsnt mtiiied himself of the 

UOL J. F. T. 

P. 8. If ye« wish to keep op with the agiiottkeral pro- 
gisuu ef the age, take two or three of the best Agricultu- 
ffii Fspeis of the day, study them well, and it will be the 
iwst investment you can make of the small amount of 
iCMwy which they ooat 



CTot tht OovBlcT 0«ntkBan Coillvator.] 
WEIQHIKa AND ME ASURING HAY. 

Kisms. EoiTOBS— I notice by am artide in a late no. 
ef Che CouKTftT Gkmt. on the wei^ and measurement of 
Imy, you call for the results of experiments where they 
Jmve b^ea actually made. I have twice tried the experi- 
■MDt of measuring and weighing hay, and I am satisfied 
Hm* no certain lele can be given enlssi the qusntity, 
quality, and depUi of now are taken into aceounl One 
mow of hay, which I tried, was a mixture of dover and 
tiiDOthia nearly half and half— rath^ coarse hay. The 
bey was 18 by SO feei, and ths hay was 10 ieet in depth. 
^Tbe bfelanee ef Ibe mew abeve had been unoecupied. 
This was offered to me for 10 tons, calling 8 feeC square 
er 612 feet a ton. I divided the mow in the eentre, and 
wc%faed half of it, and it weighed S tons and 1900 lbs., 
being almost 750 feet Ibr a toe. Tlie next was a mow of 
fine hay, put hi the bay green enough to mow-bun some. 
The bay was filled to the roof, and afterwards covered 
with oats in the bundle. The posts were 14 feet, and the 
bay was 18 by S8 square. After taking out about half 
the depth of this mow, finding it very solid, we agreed to 
out with the hay knife in a square form and weigh, and 
both parties should abide by the rule established tiiereby. 
We weighed out 2000 lbs. and meaamed the square from 
whieh it was taken and it was 8 by 8 feet, or 512 feet for 
a ton, and I accepted the mow by that rule, sad I am 
mtii4led that none but fine hay, and that closely presMd, 
will make a ton in 8 feet square. Wh. J. Patcb. 
Xloga Ooanty. K. T. 

The VKSifOiiT State Agricultural Fair, will be held at 
Budand on the 10th, 11th, 12th and ISth days of Septeoi- 
ber next. 



FARM WORK FOB WINTER. 

There is farmworit fbr winter as wdl as summer — laboc 

which if then accomplished leaves greater time and room 
fbr the indispensable operaUons of seed time and harvest 
But many farmers fail to ftid aH this work — Ikil, perhaps, 
because they look In the wrong plaee for it, or ha;e very 
little mind to engage in any thing beyond the imoessaiy 
diores of fbdilering and fire-wood — giving these no very 
systematie or economical attention. 

Among other reasons why some do HtHe farm work in 
winter, we may mention the opinion Ihtj hold, that only 
large opcraticMis are profitable only ahewy da3r8* wori^ are 
cotmted — that little ifabigs are of very little account— or 
diat they have ^ no faculty for dioring.** These opinions are 
evidenced in the fact that their cattle are fed now at seven 
and then at nine in the morning, with no attention to regu- 
larity — they get drink, it may be, in the eouise of the 
day, and oecaeionally have dinner and supper together 
after sundown. It is thought hardly worth while to clean 
out stables noore than two or three times a week, or give 
bedding only as happens to suit convenience ; and as for 
currying a cow or ox, it is tliought a matter of indifference 
whether the working-horses recdve that attention, except 
when to be used on the road, nway fh>m home. The 
sheep and calves mnst " take their dince," or if they get 
good feed and shdter, carelessness and irregularity de- 
prive them of half thdr value. As to getting wood, it 
must be verv favorable weather, an empty yard, and a 
gang of han(^f^ which sets teams and axes in motion — ^be- 
ddes there must be no call for going to town,** or that 
will have the preference. But not to overstate the mat- 
ter, we must allow that very f^w are remiss on alt these 
points — most slack farmers negle^ some of them, or 
'something equally important not induded in the catalogue. 

The thorough, systematic farmer thinks no duty or chore 
beneath his attention. He finds no lack of employment — 
and paying employment too — for every day in winter. 
Attention to the comfort and regular feeding of his cattle 
is repaid by their thrift and growth — they increase in value 
in winter as rapidly as in summer. The dairy does not 
cease to be productive ; the young stock increase in weight 
and size, instead of getting ** spring poor;** his sheep are 
gaining in flesh and wool, and promise a healthy Increase 
the coming season ; his horses and oxen get daily exercise, 
as well as daily feed and care, and will come out strong 
and energetic fot* the spring work, besides earning a hand- 
some sum by winter teaming. His fattening animals are 
fed upon a rational system-^ne calculated to make the 
most of the feed given and the product desired. But the 
care of bis stock Is not the only work done at the bam 
during the winter. Much care is given to increase the 
qtiantity and quality of tiie manure, and to preserve it 
from waste or loss untO the season of application to the 
son. 

The cutting and drawing of f^e-wood, rails, and lum- 
ber, affords some employment for the leisure of winter, 
and generally very profitable employment It seems the 
appropriate season for this provision for the future. Fuel 
is an indispensable necessity — if the summet^s store is not 
procured now, it will stop the farm wori^ every week, per- 
haps, at its busiest moment, to replenish the failing sup- 
ply by another "jag.** Or it may purloin the rails from 
the fences, every loose bit of lumber about the premises, 
or attack shade and fruit trees to keep the pot a boilmg,** 
if tiie demand is treated with neglect 

Not to go into further detail, we may dose with the 
trite remark, that there are a thousand things needed in 
summer which may be prepared in winter, thus gaining 
valuable time from its more important labors. Imple- 
ments and buildings may be put in order, material for 
fences drawn and prepared, the fltodc of manure largely 
increased in amount and value, animals domesticated and 
trained to labor, and plans arranged fbr the future opera- 
tions of the year. 
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** BALLOON FRAMES"— ISth Article. 

CWHtt«n ex6l«rfTel7 fbr the Coonlnr OenClemui by Gm. E. Wood- 
WARQ, ArchiUct Civil Engineer, No. 29 Broadwftjr, N. T.] 

The early history of ilie Balloon fitune seems to be 
■omewhat obscure, there being no well authenticated 
•tatements of its origin. It may, however, be traced back 
to the early settlement of our prairie oountriea, where it 
was impossible to obtain heavy timber and skillful me- 
dianics. "Loudon," in his Encyclopedia, published twenty- 
five years ago, gives an illustration of a portable frame to 
be covered wiUi canvass, which was designed to be shipped 
j&om England to any of her oolonies and to fulfill its des 
tiny as a temporary home. This portable frame waa madu 
of light pieces, and combined some of the principles of 
Uie now well known Balloon Frame. As we have not 
been able in our researches to trace farther back than 
" Loudon," any allusion to a frame of this character, we 
must therefore conclude that the Balloon Frame, has only 
come into existeitce within the last generation. It is by 
no means probable, however, that the use of the Balloon 
Frame in this comitry originated from any published sug- 
gCHtions, but the fact seems patent to any one who has 
passed througli the pleasures and the vicissitudes of the 
life of a pioneer, that his own necessities have indicated 
the adoption of some principle in construction, tliat witli 
tlie materials he has at hand, shall fulfill all the necessary 
conditions of comfort, strength and protection. To the^e 
circumstances wc must award the early conception of this 
frame, which with subsequent additions and improvements, 
has led to its universal adoption for buildings of every 
class throughout the States and cities of the west, and on 
the Pacific cohat. 

In tiie older States with their vast forests of timber, 
and great lack of saw mills, the early pioneers found a 
secure and economical home in the log cabin, but this is 
not the case upon the prairies, often remote from timber 
and mechanics, which can only be obtained at a great ex- 
penditure of labor and money ; they have been obliged to 
study rigid economy, in both materials and workmanship. 
The portable i^team eaw-mill, which now keeps an even 
pace with " the star of Empire that westward takes its 
way," is always ready to rip up into Balloon stuff the 
oflentimes too small and limited groves of timber which 
the annual praurie fires have spared. So successfully has 
necessity illustrated tlie value of this invention to wliich 
she has given birth, that its application has become gene- 
ral with all classes of the community who Fcek to get the 
eatcst amount of good with the most economy of means, 
or is it overlooked or underrated by those who seek to 
build elegant and substantial structures, without closely 
Gouaideriug the cost. So thoroughly useful and practical 
has the Balloon Frame proved itseH to be, throughout the 
Western and Pacific States, that its adoption among the 
older settled portions of our country cannot be looked 
upon as a matter of experiment It is, as far as climate 
and exposure are concerned, better adapted, as we have 
not the same steady intense cold, nor the howling search- 
ing prairie blasts that characterizes the winters of North- 
em Iowa and other parts of the west. 

Tliere is no reason why the Balloon Frame may not be 
made as warm and comfortable, in every respect, as any 
style of frame known, for there is scarcely any portion of 
our country that is not blessed with the materials for con- 
crete, brick, or lumber. One of these three requisites for 
making a house warm is almost certain to be found in any 
locality that is worth living in. 

In the use of concrete it is better to leave a space or 
air chamber between it and the siding, the spaces between 
the studding to be closely filled up with it, and if brought 
a little forward/Of tlie (ace of tlie studs, the pUstering may 
then be laid directly upon it, no lathing being required. 
To concrete a Balloon Frame in the maimer usually adopt- 
ed, it is only necessary aftei* the frame is finished to tack 
a raugh boaiti to the inside of the studding, &rni interpos- 
ing a strip of the thickness of two laih against the face of 
the itud, that the face of the concrete, when finished, may 




Fig. 15— Diagonal Ribs for Vertical or Battened Siding, 
project tliat much from the face of ihe studding. On th« 
outside anoUier board must be tacked, which is prepared 
thus : Take an mch board, place it flat against the studding, 
and with a red chalk pencil mark the places where the 
studs touch Uie board ; then saw up another board of the 
same width into lengths equal to the distances between the 
studs, and nail them flat to the first board ; these lengths 
are nailed between the eliaUc marks and are just the width 
of a stud apart The ol>ject of this is to make the concrete 
finish one inch back of the outside face of the studding 
and which shall form an air chamber between the concrete 
and the siding. If vertical siding be used the diagenel 
ribs as shown in the engraving, fig. 15, will form tbe air 
chamber, and the concrete may fimsh flush with the stud- 
ding outside. 

^ibs for vertical siding may be put on In two ways ; one 
as shown, by wh:ch the ribs run over the sill and are 
nailed to it; a strip of the same thickness as ribs, say 1| 
inches, nailed on to the sill to fill up the space betwe^ 
the ribs, and is then covered by the outside plinth or base. 
The othet plan is to set the studs back 1 { inches from face 
edge of sill ; then let the end of ribs bevel down on the sill^ 
or dovetail them into the edge. The itrougest are those 
tliat lap or dovetail. In constructing a house of any kind it 
is a first rate practice to concrete thoroughly between the 
ends of the floor joists up even or above the top of the 
floor, it being a sovereign preventive against rati in the 
walls, ceilings and pai-tkiona. 

In concreting a fhime it fa only necessary to add, ihUt 
two wide boards only are necessary, for as fast as the eoi- 
Crete hardens the nails are drawn and the boards raised 
and tacked on for the next course. We may also state 
tliat if the plastering will not adhere to the face of thestedi 
and the side girth, which it may not do unless very roogh, 
they must be lathed, and as the concrete is brought fo^> 
ward of the face of the studding the thickness of two 
lath, it will give a chamber for the cKnchers of the thick- 
ness of one lath, which is sufficient. The air chamber pre- 
vents dampness, and promotes wami4ih. In n»ng concrete 
the studding may be two or tliree times as far apart, ae- 
cording to size of building, as would be neoessary if none 
were used. The same number of rafters and floor beaat 
would be required, but they rest on the plate and side 
girth, which are imbedded In the concrete, and are 
thorougldy seetire. 

Studding may also be bricked up with an inferior qvlli* 
tv of brick, leaving an air chahiber in the manner already 
deacribed, and plaster directly on to the brick, witliout lath- 
ing. Brick is sometimes put in on edge« but whete ae 
used the studding should not exceed 24 inches apart It 
is usually best to make the brick wall 4 hiches thick. 
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Fit, It— ?liowirc ihe SlanpFr of Putlln^fln Dljipnnal I^ininf OtiUidc 
Jhnd Infiije. SMinc mnj be Horf ■anjUl or Vrrtk^L 

A W-tse nMj tiho be mad e ^Ejrm by Ihirng, ami whore 

!iJiTibpr cbet^p sml Oi^ <?ipo9^jr« f^rtriit, it i?1i<iu!{} be line J 

both In si tie atriJ -jut^iiit?. Wi» tht" nmtinfr nt tiriiiig in 

fol lowing eD^r&vitig^ 5g. 16 ; eJtlicr ouulde «r iu«|df^ 

IUiIqI; «^pr >i^ l(^f«k»fir. . ^«|on&] 



f the o 

^ fij: i 7 tin- Utiii>p id put on liomonUUy, Mnd wliere n 

fVxrac lituHl Lnsj.^i^ it h Jnei^t to do U ftfl Ahown in fi,^. 17, 
It b*?o:mii'-'i ^Ti HT,ilirL"!ul Li',> to the r'>rni'rfl of Uie frame, 
it bcin^ iitoruaUlj lapped oa the corner itud. 




H*. lT.'-'M*n(3«* &r Mninc BalSnon Fn^mt-i Insi.Je, 
Wbcre \tQth OTit^ido am] ui-i-.^.^ Inii^i,' aie iis<ji|, iml [nit 
fn diAf^noltj Ad ibowu^ it mu&t h^.^ e^ini^iit to Uio moe^c 
Mafirmed skeptic, who isdi^pMed tc* qufij^tioii t vi i v tljoory 
Oft the tfrcngth of ruAlfmAlii ibfti ti^la «i ^t'll kuit, strung 

flj«cljODS Oiat max b« igai n $t U. 

Ott Uie fwy^ne of economy unLi l^an^ll:ll, ^ive tlie 
pter^'reT>cf t'> wnt'reW or bricks as lijf^ih tb >n vi» liniitg 
•lad buJi'mfT. Ou tlie ^(."^rjre 0I suvn^h wt fhouM preffr 
Ui« dtagt^niti Jliimg, and ^Jiily for t^ie rea^n lliat it n^^kes 
ikoUy Mrou^ v liiU u ubundafitiy ^mog wjehout. ll La h 
imiBtil mpposi^OR thttt evc^rj^ tiling wben fir^ wloptiHi 
dko«l4 be beAvj, cutnWrdonie Mn>ng; but eiperietK t: 
|tt«b<»wii that our dipper »liifi4s J%ht in^ imT 

Iblirori^nal r4?pfvfientatiyc!3. 



L4»G£ C\iw. — At'conltng lo the Boston Jtkunial, tlui 
00V evET lotd in Brighton iimrkie^ Was purchased 
a lew eince bv A. R. BarrOWfi. Slic vrefgfied 
idive pouiidfi,'u)d when drf^sued IB 50 pounds. 

from h«r 105 pouads of rough tallovf 

frfttUr ihiiffii ilk |<«nol4 



PREMIUM CROPS IN WISCONSIN. 



C0. Gsiit.— We tbink thai Wtanebftgo connij. 
Wbtoonfiln, la u good ft count j u onj tn ttiu west for 
fiinnfng, which 1 ihitik I can^ in m. tn^aure^ prOtre to JOQ 
bj giving you a flt«teroetit of the cra|p lrttd|«i0qriiil|iilil- 
premiijjni ftt our lost Coutitj Fair. 

WiifiT, — The first prcitniiiiii tyf a fanning mtlt, wna 
awarded tti U. C. Biuhneil of Omro, for Sfif bttpbela of 
Canada Club wheats raiwd on mie acre of land. The 
iKK^otid premium of was awarded to W, Latbrop of 
Algoma, for 45 bntjhcl'S of CaniidA Oub wheat raised oa 
one acre of Und. 

Inman Hi-Rx. — Tin' fir?! pn^nthim of a eoni shelJor^ waa 
flwardH to E. ^. F>urf('*f, lOr I A*>1 htJ;«lu-E** of Jbfti»,']Jed corn. 
<*i iking Philip vari^j^ raked onotie a^^ttfof land — jjlaiittid 
3^ feet apart Qoe waf and IS inches tlie other — ^threo 
§|a]ka to thehitL Secopd premium to M. C. Htishn^U of 
Ortiro^ for UHf tmahela of chelled com of King Fbillp 
rark^tv, ma^d ou otte acre of land. TbircJ preiiiiuin to 
G. w; Uthrop, for 10$ hm^^ ^ lulled oom of tbe 
Kii]^ Fhiilp <^ariei;, on 90* wm «riill»-ip|tt|tid^Jtl^: 
apart each way. 

Oatb, — flmt pram lum to John novrllll, Btat^ Wol^ U 
biuheU^ 2S lbs., on one icre of land. 

BiitLKT,— Firrt prernium Iq C. Wlweler^ S5 btwbell 
2S qiiiirta on one ncre. 

C^BltDTfi^ — ^ftart±^r nf an acr^,—T\v^i pccsnium to Baili*L 

CbArk^«rt <rtb of Onim,' 414 i Witdk Sccoiihijf;|iriaiii|in to 
if, C. liiishncli of Ofljro, busliels. 

Mr, laEOitd ll# k|K««ttl^opilof «ktfO^ |H| 

a quarter i&f an ict«, tiistf did Dm %Mf»eU 1^ a premlttik, 

but is n eompfHitot- for the State pr<?miittti, bayitig raised 
421 busht]?, uc nt tht; rate of l^M bu^hek per acre. 

Tiie nbove i^tHlemehtH were made tin dor o;uth^ and ai I 
mm wi:H at^qu^iiiU'd hi\ parlJei^^ 1 think thi^rf^ c^n b# 
!io doubt but titat it U <;otTe£:L Iaai^^^^v. 

Htj&KiNG COBN. 

A wttl3^^f f*. J^kir Infit sji«-;jk- i f a voiing man ta 
his employ, wflo hnn^ked in ont" f.^n tm ofi, and quit al 12 
o*eI Lir k , ' r f I, I r ' , lju i.m ' I i 1 y I ] ■ i.i.r t ■ ► f i\io. jitoi^k,^— 
thnt /<e fij]'tTinU')i-.ji:'] incii^Hirjf.j;, ihtfn. adda : 

" Ifiijiy []jLin '.'r In:-'*" dm Im/iiE iJiL-, ^-i' *iball bo |il6a^^ to- 
liciir innu till'']!.] lLri>!,i!::l] Lhv Tr L.n v At<iti." 

IJr il'n?>^ y\'^\ whrtlur?]' tUe buj'tii.'lT' wcrr i.";ir7= or sbdlK'd 
oortL In either c\ks^^ ire Imvt! mcTi iu Satt^iai cotiiity who 
cav hlttk more corn in a giren ticno, 

I know i mtn who did husk In four and m hilf hourly 
between t!=iE and lialf pa^t ten oVLock the wiie foreHjeoD^. 
UTR^ lnmdred busheifl of eors of com — making AixljHE*lf 
builit^la s}ii;]li.^d v^,)i'ri, at ilw nitc tlie nf^ni uanaHT tcirosOIlt 
from the | «jjirs, 1 ;i1fo sLtju^rlntei] Jed the hosk- 

ini^ and men^nriii!^, and know the account lo be corf^ei^ 
The com wa^ of a Inrge eared TiHetf Med Wqnl^ ^dtfif 
ue^ar jw^enty budieis per acre* 

ile bad a man who boaated on birt fust hu^king^ and 
afl^T pel roi-iiiiiiff the al^oTe fvat, he ofFereii siiid anxa ten 
dullurs if he WuikM hu.'k ;is jnUi'lu *yr five Jullnra if li^ 
wouhl bnd aiiv "TLcr iiiriii ^^bu t^-lhsLI — iii. the ^ume !i:^]j;;i'.h 
of time— in ;i liel^l of belter curnn il^Jt tlso olTer WAii nt^ver 
acerp'-e^J— tfie Uml nerer made. After thiit, in better 
puru^ ou a idiort trial HgamjiE time, lie hu£ked over et five 11 
^Uialt«|» «f W3 H f^- Mi?w|s* ^ ife^ i*ta of hask- 

MlflftACtlnsnTS. — The atkimal meeting of the Frankbn 
ConotT Agricultural Sijciety waa Iteld at GreenfiK ld, JitPi. 
l4th, and the following ofEoerfl were dsr..s»'n fnr tbe year 
ensuing 1 President, Henrj Chipp, firt^etiBfl^i ; Vit.'fl 
President*^ Thotnaa J, Fields North fields and JoJiinh Fti^fj^, 
Hi^&ejd; Sccretarj and Treasur^ri Jauitsu B. Grenuuil, 
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WINTER VISITS TO NURSERIES. 

The nurseries of Western New-York are the modt exten- 
BTC in the world, and interest is always felt among many 
of our readers in relation to their operations. During re- 
cent hasty calls at a few of them, we obtained some infor- 
Viation which may prove interesting. 

KUB8KBT OF T. C. Maxwkli. & Co., GtfUva, X, Y. — 
This covers over 200 acres. The knd has been all tile 
drained, at distances of 30 feet apart, the drains from 2| 
to 3 feet deep. There mu6t have been consequently over 
60 miles of drains. The excellence of their stock shows 
U>e utility of the operAtioB. Most of their business is in 
the whplesale trade with dealers— they have no agents in 
the field. They have lately erected three glass structures, 
each nearly a hundred feet long., for propagating houses. 
They are neatly built, and serve as models. They find 
the long shallow wooden tanks, for the circulation of hoi 
water, now so commonly adopted, the cheapest mode of 
heating. The tanks are about 4 feet wide, and the water 
two inches deep. A division is made lengthwise, making 
two parallel chanaels or tanks eadi two feet wide — Hie 
water flowing outward in one, and back in the other. The 
water was formerly covered with slate, and the sand, in 
which to set the pots, placed on the tile. They now find 
board covers better, being less liable to breakage, cheaper, 
and rendering the heat more nniform. When the water 
flows out of the heater into the tank, its temperature is 
about ISO** Fah., which is reduced about 20<» on its return. 
A tank covered like this would not warm the apartment 
sufficiently* and a few metalic pipes are ad^ed. 

The proprietors arc now engaged in root graft- 
ing ; a number of hands were busily employed 
ui grafting »nd«» ro«<«, of which they liad already 
potted aiid given a bottom beat to some 15,000. 
They nearly all grow. The mode is the same as 
that pracUced for many years by nurserymen, but 
for those not familiar with it, we give the accom- 
panying cut, fiig. 1. The Manetti root is cut 
into pieces an inch and a half long, and a graft 
nearly the same length inserted by cutting half 
way into the root, as indicated in the figure, and 
the graft cut and bound on with small waxed cot- 
ton twine or thread. Care is taken that an exact 
poinuidence Is made between wood and bark, on 
one side, as in common grafting. There *re two 
important advantages in this mode of propagating, f ,o. i. 
The Manetti root imparts nearly the same vigor as is given 
by budding on this rapid growing stock. But as the roots, 
properly selected, do not contain buds, there is no danger 
of the stock sending up suckers to replace the budded 
shoot, and to disappoint the owner by its worUiless bloom. 
The owners of tliis nursery employ about 20 men at the 
present time, and tripple that number in the summer. 
Their establishment may be regarded as one of first class 
character. 

W. T. k E. SwrrB, Geneva^ hare also an extenfive 
nursery in the same neighborhood, but circumstances pre- 
Tented an examination of the premises. 

NuRSKRY or H. E. Hookkr A Co., om miU 9ati of 
Rochetter. — Tliis nursery has long maintained a high rep- 
utation. Over 200 acres are devoted to It, and nearly that 
amount planted with trees. There is a modcAite extent 
of propagating bouses. They are warmed with hot water 
tanks, like those jtbit described, which extend annmd the 
apartment, (being connected by pipes at the comcrtj,) and 




Fio. 1 



lijivB no pjirtitlotiJl !efig"lhwigp, the water pn^sihg OLrofxnd 
the circuit of the tanks and returning^ 'Brick flnei from 
the firei used Ibr wvming^ the water, keep the Iioqm 
warm. 

H. E. HooKKR pointed oui some of the results of ex- 
periments he had been making in pruning evergreens to 
thicken their growth. A thin or bare appearance is often 
given to young pines, (the Scotch pine, for example,) by 
the long shoots which they make in a single year, leaving 
long bare sticks with no buds on them. He finds, bj cat- 
ting in these shoots thus destitute of buds, early in sum- 
mer, that new buds are formed the same season just below 
the cut, and these grow the next year. The Scotch and 
White pine may be thus rendered as compact in form as 
any one may desire. The Norway and other spruces being 
alwayff furnished with plenty of buds along the young 
shoots, will throw out branches the 
same year they are cut back. Hence 
the reason they make the best trees 
for screens, as they may be readily cat 
back as circumstances require, and im- 
Diediately thicken up again. Iliese 
experiments are corroborated ia their 
results by ether cultivators. 

The accompanying figure (llg. 2,) 
shows the upper portion of a yOimg 
tree of the Scotch pine, as it often ap- 
pears afler a rapid growth ; a b tke 
place wliere the shoot should be eat the firat tomfser 
of its growth, where it will kftm new buds, said the Deti 
season throw out a toft like that shown at h. 

BissKLL & Saltxr's uurscry, nearly opposite that of H. 
E. Hooker & Co., fai not extensive, and is devoted ehieflj 
to the propagation and culture of the American varieties 
of the grape, and the smaller fruits generally; for the 
former it has become widely known, and maintains an ex- 
tensive correspondence. The grape is largely propagated 
by grafting. Many thousands had already been worked in 
this way the present winter. Being subjected to a bot- 
tom heat under glass sasli, they were already making some 
growth. Tliey are transferred to other pots 
once, before being set ont into open ground, and 
make good saleable plants by next autumn. As 
this mode of propagation is rather new, we give 
our read^ a simple figure showing bow the 
operation is performed. (Fig. 3.) The deft is 
made in tlie short graft, and a small ioot| aa 
inch and a half k>ng, inserted. The psftasse 
bound well togetlier by strips of waxed paper^ 
leaving a small portion ef the lower end of the 
graft open, for the free emission of roots, 

Bissell k Salter heat their houses whollj bj 
riiallow tanks — ^having no heating pipes like thoia 
of T. C. Maxwell & Co., nor any brick fluesi as 
in the houses of H. E. Hooker L Co. To eCfect 
this object their water is heated nearly to boil- 
ing ; and the bottom of the tank being made of 
lead, some heat is given off below ; and the tops 
being covered with slate, a large portion passep 
fio. 8. off above, the slate being exposed, and the box 
containing the sand bed for the pots being raised a few 
inches from the tile, to allow the heated air to flow out 
into the apartment. 

The Boneiy of A. Fkost k Co.^ near the souiherp 
boundaries of tlw city, contain aa we are informed, nearly 
800 acres, but not fiadfaig eithsr o# His prsprietM at 
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home, we were unable to examine them properly. Tbej 
have good g r c e a boneee of moderate exienl 

£u.WAiiQsa A near Itovmt Hqp«, oeciipj over 

600 acres planted with aorserj. About one-half of their 
Und has required uadenimiuiog, and thejr hav.e according- 
ly ditched it thoroughly. In doing ao, they have hud be- 
tween 60 and 70 milea of tile. The result has been high- 
ly satisfactory. One piece of knd of some 20 acres was 
wholly unfit for any purposes of cultiyation, but draming 
has made it the finest and most Valuable piece of land they 
have. It had long been enriched by the wash of higher 
ground, but its fertility had been inaooessible by being 
partly buried uader water. Late the past autumn their 
common laborers drained wholly by hand a very wet piece 
of 20 acres in ten dayt. 

The proprietors have eight large gla^s structures, most- 
ly propagating and green-houses, densely filled with plantsi 
One is occupied exclusiTely for wintering roses, and con- 
tained about 1 1,000 pots. The glass roof being quite low, 
it is easily kept warm by a single pipe fVom an adjoining 
structure, passing but once around near the exterior. They 
propagate the grape extensively by grafting. 

Tbey have gives much attention to the cultivation of 
weeping ornamental trees, and by a little care trained 
them into more perfect forms than the trees naturaRy as- 
Bume. We present a sketch by way of inustration — fig. 4 
Bowing the eooMson way in which the new wee|^ng wil- 
low (worked standard height) usually appear after the 
lapse of a few years ; and fig. 5 is a portnut of a tree 
in sight from their office windows, trained into a fine um- 
brella shape, by simply tying hoops beneath, as shown by 
Ike dotted lme& The branehea by growth become stiff 
CMOugh to sustain their own weight, and thft hoopa ase 
then lemoved. 

They have Aot beea excelled, if equalled, by any estdb- 
lishment in America in proving new varieties of fruit, and 
especially pears. Among the newer 'sorts of winter vari- 
eties, th^y are much pleased with the Jouphiiie de 
Maliti€i, They showed some fine specimens of this va- 




rlipty, and' gave it as thefr opinion that the fruit would 
keep as long as the Easter Beurre. It is not so highly 
favored as some other winter sorts, but there is a softness 
and delicacy both in texture and flavor, that must i^der 
it a favorite with many. 

About 60 men are constantly employed during the 
present winter, and, of course, many times this number in 
spring and summer. This great establishm^t is regarded 
as the largest in the world, and it has become highly cele- 
brated for the completeness and excellence of its stock, 
and for the energy, system and accuracy with which it is 
conducted. 

We have stated many Ikcts which are doubtless familiar 
to ezperienood propagators, but to others we trust some 
of the ioformatfon may be interesting and valuable. 

Bomawed gamsnla seMom.fit iMlL 



**WIHTBR P ARE O F CATTLE. 

Eds. Co. Geict. — In looking over our agricultural pa- 
pers, we find much of valuable information and useful 
suggestion, sometimes mixed with things to which we can- 
not fully subscribe. On the latter we have offered com- 
ments ooeasionally, and would do so in the present in- 
stance—offering no views, however, but those tested by 
experience. Three " practices " in the winter care of cat- 
tle, are characterized by a New-England writer, as waUe- 
/w/, cnw/, and foolUk ; we cite them below. 

X. recdl«« Comsfalluk 

^*The practice of scattering fodder, especially corn- 
stalks, on the ground or snow, is very wasteful." 

Granted, if the ground is muddy, or the snow melting 
and slushy — otherwise not On hard-frozen ground or 
snow, if properly fed out, (idways unbound, and placed in 
even portions around the yard,) cattle will eat oonisUlka 
with less waste than from any amger ever constructed. 
Especially is this true if catUe are, as recommended by 
this writer, fed in stalls without fastening, as tbey will al- 
most always in tearing tlie leaves from the stalks step 
back from the manger, and drop the stalk partly eaten 
outside, and then step on it as tbey go to the numger for 
another. On hard frozen gitnuid, or a good stiff, dry sod, 
the eatUe do not often refuse that trodden upon, as tbey 
almost invaiiably do in the stalL Straw and coarse hay 
is more conveniently eaten from racks and mangers, and 
m wet or thawy weather should never be fed upon the 
gromiA 

We have wintered cattle laigely upon cornstalks, and 
have tried various methods of feeding cattle, and it is our 
present practice to feed most of our stalks on the ground ; 
those we feed to calves kept loose in stalls with mangers, 
and those fed to cattle tied in the stable, being less fully 
consumed than those fed aromtd the yard, or in warmer 
weather on a firmly sodded field. In rainy weather, we 
feed hay and straw, ia racks and mumr^ under sheds, 
and usually feed such fodder always in tnat way, or in the 
stable. 

Stalks should always be unbouttd when fed out on the 
groond, bbwever small the bundles may be, if a number 
of cattle aM M together, otherwise the bundles will get 
drawn into heaps, as U>e cattle drive around the yard, and 
the underlings will lose their proper share. 

e. FaatenJny Cattle in Stall*. 
Cattle should never have thehr heads confined by ropes, 
bows, or stanchions ; it is a cruel practice.** 

We cannot imagine in what tlie cruelty consists, and 
the writer gives no reason for the denunciation. If cattle 
were h^^^ it would be cruel to keep them fastened so 
that could not lick or ^cratch themselves, unless they 
were givtiu a daily currjing. It is the opinion of some of 
our best cattle-feeders, that stock should be allowed the 
liberty of the yards and sheds at all tiroes duriug the day, 
vxoept H hen taking their food, and at that time it matters 
Ittlfe ho. I tbey are fastened, if only so that they can take 
ihiir in* Lils comfortably and lie down at ease if tbey de- 
sire to do so. Some reasons why we would tie cattle are 
hinted at in the preceding secMon ; another b that they 
will keep cleaner than if allowed more liberty of move- 
ment It is also less trouble to take care of them. 
S. Feedliiff from Straw Stacks. 
Another foolish practice is to allow cattle to feed them- 
selves from straw-stacks.** 

On this we would only observe, that if cattle are to tat 
gtraWf they will eat more, eqjoy it better, and waste less, 
when allowed to help themselves from a well built straw- 
stack, than in any oUier way — unless it be cut, mixed viith 
meal and soaked or steamed in hot water, which is not 
generally done among common farmers. Both cattle and 
sheep like to help themselves, and seem to eat most hearti- 
ly that which costs them a little trouble to obtain. Still 
we would not put obstructions in the way of our stock to 
prevent their getthiff plenty of good food, but we are per- 
fectly willing they dnoukl help themselves to all the straw 
they cMra. A RxADUis Farmer. 
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[Tor tht CooBlry GeDttemaa and OiMhrvtor.] 
CURE FOR TH E HOR N-PISTEMPER. 

MB88B8. L. TucKKE & SoM — notice in the Co. 6int. 
of Jan. 81, a statement from S. Willson of lUinoifl, say- 
ing he has an ox ailing since last hanrest — that he oongfas 
continually, and he wishes to know if there is any cure 
for him. tf y answer is yes — bore both his horns at once, 
and put in with a syringe, pepper, salt and vinegar, steep- 
ed strong, every other day for ten days, and his ox will 
recover if he has not let him go too long. 

I keep quite a large stock of ciittle, and I used to think 
that none but poorly cared for cattle would ever be trou- 
bled with the bom-distemper ; but I have had as fat cattle 
as I ever owned, taken with the horn-distemper, and they 
are usually taken coughing, groaning, and apparently trou- 
bled to breathe. In some instances I have been obliged 
to cut off both horns to save the life of the animal. I 
had a very fine heifer from Kentucky, which was taken 
with the disease, and I was not willing to take off her 
horns, but she had been so long with the disease that bor- 
ing was not sufficient. She finally became blind, and was 
past getting up alone, when I resorted to cutting off her 
boms. I cut off one first, and after it had been off about 
twelve liours, the eye on that tide began to show signs of 
seeing. I then cut off the other bom, and in three days 
her ejres were as well as ever. She soon began to eat, 
and fully recovered, and is at this time one of the best 
milkers in my dairy of seventy cows. All that is neoea- 
sary when the bora is cut off, is to fill it up with tar and 
bind a rag over it until it heals. For all sickness or diffi- 
culty in my herd of cattle, except they get their legs 
broken, I bore or saw off the boras. m. o. 

8t Albani, Tt 



CVor the Country Gentlenuui and Cultlrator J 

Use of Plaster in Otsego Ck>unty. 

> — One thousand tons of plaster will be distributed in the 
circumference of fifly miles, and it is the cheapest fer- 
tiliser we can getp— it costs $4 at the mill. It is well 
adapted to our soils, and indispensable in the production 
of corn and potatoes. Every year increases its quantity 
and unfolds its relative value ; still it is limited in its ap- 
plication, because it costs a little somethings and farmers, 
blind to their own interest, will toil on, scarcely making 
both ends meet, exhausting the soil and starving their cat- 
tle and themselves. When if, on the contrary, a few dol- 
lars were expended in plaster, and sowed at the rate of 
one bushel per acre on sidehill?, barren knolls, and back 
lands inaccessible to manure, and pastured with sheep, 
they would soon find those barren fields covered with the 
richest verdue; and occasionally changing to cattle or 
colt8, will be found beneficial. 

Ou such fields I have found that cows do better, and 
make the best butter and cheese. In fact it is the most 
profitable way to manage such lands, and when fields have 
been exhausted by continual cropping, if too poor to bear 
clover, sow buckwheat, and plaster it soon afier it comes 
up, which will, when turned under and followed by clover 
the same way, in a short time be made productive. 

I am speaking of those lands where farm-yard manure 
is not to be had. But there need not be such a vast 
amount of unproductive land in our county, if farmers 
would pursue a systematic course, and instead of plowing 
over a large territory and getting a half crop, often less, 
plow what can be done well and manured. Seeding down 
the second year will enrich the hmd, and bring more re- 
turns with less labor. 

I will close this article by adding what I think would 
prove beneficial, and which I have found by experience, 
that perxeverance^ applied at the rate of ten or twelve 
hours a day, with the knowledge of a good agricultural 
paper, will secure the most beneficial results. 
OtMso Co.. N. T. H. P. HORTOir. 



[Vor fbo^aoBtrr Gaattenun and CvKtvatocJ 
QUERIES ABO UT QH EESE'MAKINq. 

£ii8. Oo. OfeMT.^Witt you, -orsotiie of your readers, ghre 
ipe some information through the Co. Gmr. in reganl to 
some things in the manufilcture of dieese. 

I make from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds of cheese per m™**" 
Now I have bought all %he books that I know of that pre- 
tend to give information on the subject ; and all that I 
read does not inform me what effect or influence certain 
parts of the process lias on the cheese. 

1. Some parties do not cook the curd at all Others 
scald from 80 to 40 minutes, at a heat of 100<» to 108^. 
Kow what infloenoe does that bear upon the cheese f 

2. Does cued that has come quick or hard reqmre m 
much cooking as that which has come soft? 

3. Will not curd that has come soft, or has been 50 to 
60 minutes in coming, produce more pounds of cheese 
to a given quantity of milk than that which has come fia 
80 minutes, hard f My experience leads me to think it 
does. 

4. Will an excess of rennet, if it be sweet, ever nuJce 
cheese smell or bear that bad taste called rennety ? 

6. I am much troubled to keep my cheese, when green, 
from moulding. I turn and rab wiUi butter daily. Now 
some parties do not dress with butter stall. 

6. Some of my cheese will be full of cracks, while others 
are not. 

I am gradually taking up the svstem of soiling. I keep 
an exact account of my dairy, of the raising of pork, and 
the expense of my cows ; also the shrinkage of cheese, the 
quantity of milk to a pound of cheese, £o., which, wheft 
I have tested to my satis&ction, I will give to yoor readers, 
if you think it would interest them. 

I have fed out to my cows the past season some 260 
bushels of beans, and three tons of cotton seed meal. 

Lyme. Ct M, L. 0. 

W« hope some of our dieese-making readers will lur* 
nish an answer to our correspondent's inqmries, and we as- 
sure him we shall be pleased to receive the details of the 
managemttt of bis dairy, to whidi he alludes. 



Estimating'Weight of 9aj in Bulk. 

Messrs. Tucker & Son — ^In your Co. Geitt. of 20th Dec, 
a subscriber asks for information in regard to measuring 
bay in stack or bam. I have just sold a bay of hay of the 
following dimensions, and it weighed out just dght tons, 
2,000 lbs. a ton— 19 feet square, 14 feet high— it was well 
tramped in, and was filled up full, so that it measured as 
above after it had settled. Tou will see by making s cal- 
culation, that it takes about 600 cubic feet in this case to 
make a ton. The hay was, say half red-top, balance tim« 
othy and clover, with but little clover. It was full as 
heavy as if it had all been timothy. I have bought and 
sold a good deal of hay by weight, and find that nine 
times out of ten, neither a stack or bay, or even s load of 
bay, will weigh as much as generally estimated. 

We have had as yet but little cold weather, bat doudj 
and unpleasant two-thirds of the time for the last six 
weeks. W. Edwards. Tentutue^ Dec. 29, 1860. 



Out-Fall Drainage. — We have no hiw whereby owners 
of lands on lower grades than those of thdr more enters 
prising neighbors, can be compelled to drain^ that all maj 
be mutually benefitted, which is doing ranch injury to the 
agriculture and beautifying of otir whole State, and no 
doubt such a statute, judiciously guarded, would be gene- 
rally advantageous without injustice to any. j. w. Clyde^ 
i\r. Y. [This question is one of much importance, and 
should attract the attention of our Legislature. Though 
but little has been said about-it in this country, the Eng- 
lish Agricultural journals have for sdme time past been 
laigely oooupied in the disoussion of the subject, and meet- 
ings have been held in £nghind and Scotland, and com- 
mittees appointed to apply to the government for a gene- 
ral drainage and out-fkll lew.**] 
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Dairy Wmm o€ Hob. Zmdoo J^ratt, Oreena Oo« 

Thia farm, situated in Prattsville, N. T., coDtains 865 
matt^ forty of whidi are fine aUorkl soil— the residue, 
what ia caUed hemlock land, (loam and gmvel,) lying on 
the eastern slope of the Gatskili If onntun. Hie hemlock 
was originallj cat for the purpose of obtainrag the baric 
for use in CoL PraU^s tannery, and the land afterward 
cleared i^, seeded down, and fenced with stone wall, and 
the whole converted into a Dairy Farm, upon which 50 
00 ws have been kept throughout the last five years. 
Accurate accounts of the management, products and ex- 
penses of this farm, for the years 1857, 8 and 9, have 
been published in the Transactions of the New-Turk Stote 
Ag. Society ; and Col. Paatt has kindly furnished for the 
CouMTftT Gkmtleman the following interesting statement, 
en&bnietng the entire statiaiics for four years — 1857 to I860: 

SriTVTica or Hon. Z, PaATT*8 Dalrr Farm for the usual fcason of 
a^ut eUrhi montht. for the years i8&7. *58, '59 and *60— Filty Cows 
of what are called native breed, beluic kept each year : 



Wbole weifhi-lbs.. ...... . 

Or saUo»«> 

Arer. for each cow— Iba. 
Orsallona........ ........ 

▲rerafe per day— Iba, . . . 

QrfcaUona. — 

At per day each CO w—Um 

Orj^Uoos.... 

QCsiiT. per day per eow. 
OrsaUoda, 

Whole no. pounds made, 
ATenure per oow— Iba, . . . 
Averaae per day— lbs., 

r day p 



18K. 


1858. 


1^ 


ISML 




SeQ.450 


mToo 




11.848 




80.087 


K.276 






4.814 


<3&4.7$ 


SK.Sl 


ttl.13 


601.74 




so JO 


188^ 




888^3 
107.» 


81.30 




17.77 


S.60 


8.70 


8.45 


S.U 




81.50 


K.85 


35.60 


8.S» 


8.31 


3.53 


3.4 



8,500 
180 
S8.C1 

8.80 



8.060 
161 
38 

10.56 



8.300 9.148 

166 18S.86 

88.9t 87.78 

10.84 ll.JH 

88 S8.80 

14.50 U.S8 



Ay. p^r day per cow— o«. 
Av. milk to 1 Ibbutter-lba 
Or «aaitaM.^ SO 16.16 

rOKK. 

Whole amk p*rk made-Iba 4,617 7.403 

«o. pounds for each cow, 92H 148 

rUchreaUsed percow,, Hifi «B.42 
Amt realized for each 

eow from butter. 80.98 88.48 

Total receipU per cow... 87.51 46.90 
tUMMiar. 

Becelred for butter. •I.M7.M #1,984.81 nOTO.OO Mm.Oi 

do. pork. 8SB.18 4S1.08 418.00 456. IS 

do. calves. 80.00 



6.4S5 6,516 

139 180.80 
8&36 #9.13 



41.40 
49.76 



43.97 
53.09 



#l.89i.7# #1.845.10 #l,488.## #3.685 00 

Kxpensea for working 
farm, lododlnf #709 for 
each year, for Interest 
on Investment for farm 

ADdatock. #10.090, #t 41».i8 # Ue#.60 # U50.08 #1.135.75 

Met proflU above Iat«re«t.~~#4l8.38 8##4.60 #fl88.00 #1,359.3? 

Allow me also to present the following table, showing 
the relative weight and strength of milk obtained by ac- 
taal weight and measurement on the first day of each 
month, the milk being kq>t separate, and the butter 
weighed : 

Qta to make Weiabtper 
1 lb. Buttar. gallon. 

Mavl.M60C 13.96 7.#1 

June, 11.43 8.38 

July. 13.14 8.80 

Aatoit. 11.85 8.66 

September, 11.88 8.09 

October. 9.98 8.53 

Moveaiber, 8.31 7.56 

The feed was two quarts provender per day, (com in 
the ear, ground wHh oats and Ixick wheat,) and iiay from 
Feb. untu May 10 ; grass alone until October 10, when we 
ODmmenced feeding pumpkins ; our milk-room waa at as 
u^ilbrm temperature as possible, but may have varied 
some 10 degrees in the hottest weatlier. 

The above table shows quite a difference in both tlie 
Strengtli and weight of milk, which we are unable to ac- 
count for, as the weather and feed lias been remarkably 
uniform through the season. Can any one tell us the 
cause? 

We have raised on a little over five acres, 867 bushels 
ihelled com, (being 64^ bushels per acre,) 70 loads 
pumpkins, and about 49 tons cornstalks-^which we find 
to be a profitable crop. 

raoci«M or ooair. 

817 bwheto. wortk here 7a per boabel, ##81.13 

1tloa(toPumpkku.Ua 105.0# 

Vtt profit, #4S8J# 



At tiMalalkswaU M as for atir labsK^^ lbs last Jan. UCh. wHh- 

out cutting up. 

We have also raiaed 150 bushels of oats, or about 40 

bushels per acre^lOO bushels rye, or 80 bushels per acre, 
and 1,200 bushels turnips from one acre; our bay aver- 
aged 2^ tons per acre, grass and clover. 

We milk about 50 cows morning and evening ; sot about 
3^ quarts of milk in warm, and 8 quarts in cool weather, 
per pan on lacks — keeping the milk-room as near 62 to 65 
degrees as possible. The cream only being cliumed in a 
barrcl-dash chum by water; the butter after first work- 
ing, is placed in pans and set on a cool stone floor in the 
cellar until the next day, and then worked in the usual 
way. One ounce Ashton^s salt per pound worked in, then 
packed and set in a cool dry cellar, on two joice three in- 
ches high, (so that the air can circulate under,) a cloth put 
over the butter and cover with coarse Turks* Island salt 
washed clean, and over all a flat round stone cut to cover 
thefiridn. 

Our aim has been not so much to excel others as to im- 
prove ourselves, and we flatter ourselves that our figures 
show that we have so far sucoeeded. 

In this connection allow me to say to that class of my 
brotlier farmers who are plodding on in the steps of their 
forefathers — with nothmg to guide them, except that thcj 
have heard that their grandfathers had «lone so and so, in 
this or some other section, with no knowledge of profit 
and loss resulting from tlie management of their farm, ex- 
cept from the few dollars they may have in their pockets 
at the end of the year — that it is time for you to make 
and determine by actual experiments, what crops pay you 
the best, and what course of treatment your particular soil 
requires^ for as soil varies, so must its treatment if you 
would get tlie greatest net returns ; that you should de- 
termine what kind of stock your lands are best adapted 
to, and what kind of treatment such stock requires, and 
endeavor to obtain tliat knowledge in your busmeas which 
will enable you to do everything understandiugly, leaving 
money in the bank. 

And above all let me say to yon, do away with the 
popular idea that the business of farming is degrading, foi 
it is the manner in which it is done that makes it not only 
honorable, but the most ennobling pursuit you can fbllow, 
and It is in your power to «iake it the most pleasant. Do 
not use your hands alone, but let your head be also used 
to lighten and guide your labors. Knowledge is power " 
as truly to the farmer as to any other class of community. 

Z. PRATT. 

[For the Country GenUeman and Cultivator.} 
JEFFERSON COUNTY vs. VERMONT. 

Messrs. Eoitois — ^In Go. Gint., Jan. 17, present vol., 
is an extract from St. Albans (Yt.) Messenger, of amount 
of butter and cheese shipped fbr four years past from rail- 
road station at that pUce, and a request fur figures in 
reference to the amount shipped from any station that 
may out-do St Albans. In 1858 there was shipped of 
Jefferson county butter and cheese, over the Watertown 
and Rome railroad, as may be gathered from the Viewing 
Committee^s Report of the Jefferson Co. Ag. Society for 
1859, 5,676,695 lbs. butter ; 5,029,940 lbs. cheese. 124,- 
500 lbs. butter and 118,000 lbs. cheese, were shipped by 
water tlie same year. By far more than one-half of the 
above amount was shipped from the railroad station at 
Watertown. Wc have figures for one year only. 

Jan. 10, same vol, we leara through C. T. A. that the 
number of inhabitants in Wilmington, Vt., is about 1,300, 
and there is about that number of papers distributed through 
the post^fiice at that place. C. T. A. also calls on others 
(or figures. From a correct Ibt kept by the Viewing Com- 
mittee above mentioned, we leam they visited 87 fami- 
lies in the discharge of their duties, and found on an aver- 
age a fraction less than five weeklies to each family. The 
families visited were all farmers, and would not average 
more than five to a family. 

Vermont is a great nation, but the fiumers of Jefferson 
County claim to be somebody. Danikl Parxkk, 

Watertown, N. T.. Jan. IML Ch*n. Viewing Cora, m 
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Vnats^ Meeting Ke w>- Yor k State Ag. Soofotgr. 

The Annual Meeting of the New- York State Agricul- 
tural Society was opened at the Assembly Chamber on 
Wednesday the 13th— the President, Hon. B. N. Hunt- 
llfOTON, in the chair. Owing to the obstruction to travel 
in Uie breaking up of the Mohawk, Hudson, and other 
streams, the attendance was less general than has some- 
times been the case. The first business Was the presenta- 
tion of the Treasurer's Report, a summary of which we 
give:— 

Luther If. Tucker^ Treasurerf in account uUh the Ntw- 
York State Agricultural Society: 

To enA on hand at date of last report, $6,686.07 

Annual memberships received lOB.OO 

Life memberships received, 900.00 

Premium retunied, > 10.00 

Bute appropriation for Entomologist, « 1,000.00 

do do for Society. 700.00 

Cash from Elmlra local committee, 1,200.00 

Met receipts of Hmlra Pair. ^^««.95 

Rent of refreshment stands a|b JKlmlra Fair* 600.Q0 

Interest received ou cash on hand, 121.80 

$18,568.82 

Cr. 1600. 

cath paf menta as f^lowt ■ 

Premiums at Winter Meeting, 1860, OSS8.00 

Kxpenses at Winter BfeeUBfc, 01. ft 

gurvejr of Ouondaga county , 800.00 

Premmnis of previous fairs, , 639.76 

Expenses of previous lairs, inchuUng settltmcnt of Albany 

claim of 1869, 1.236.48 

Salaries and travelling expeturaa. 3,012.31 

eilary of Kntomologlst, Dr. Asa Filch, 1,000.00 

xpenses of Library and Museum, J46.07 

Postage account v IRl .02 

Incidental expenses, 199.66 

Printing, advertising and stationary 614.<)9 

Expenses of KImira Fair. « S.635.91 

Premianw al RImira Fair, 6.290.49 

Cash on hand to new aooouot, , l,7i)2. 71 

•]fi,66B.02 

The account is certified correct bj the Finance Commit- 
tee, and, on motion of Mr. Pmas, the Report waa ac- 
cepted and adopted. 

Mr. Secretary JoHiisoii then read the Report of the 
Executive Committee, in which, as usual, the prominent 
features in the Agricultural History of the preceding year 
are referred to at oonsiderable length. 

Mr. CoRT oflfered a reaolutkm for the usual Comniitiee 
to nonilitate officers, and fix upon the place for holding 
the next Fair. Adopted, and the following names hand- 
ed in by the members from the several districts : — 
First Distriet— E. O. Falle. John Haven. 

Second District^ W. T. McCoun. 6. S. WainWricht. Lather CaldweU. 
Third District-Luthar Tuclcer. Amoa Brigfs. Norton 8. Collin. 
Fourth District-J. A. Corev. Nathan Lapbam, W. W. Rockwell 
Fifth pbtrlct-James A. Bell, John Batterfleld, Sqtrire M. Brown. 
Sixth IHirtrict^Jeremh^ Dwlgfat, Asa Pellet, F. M. Rotch. 
SevenUi District— J. 0. Sheldon, H. T. E. Foster, Beni. BhtUall. 
Eighth Dlstriet~T. C. Peters, Franklin PhUbrlck, Wodsey Johnson. 

• Mr. P>:ter8 moved that a Fair be held, next July, in 
Canandaigua, or some other point in the interior of the 
State, for the trial of Agricultural Implements. [Laid over. 

The Committee of Twenty-four agreed on the following 
report : — 

Pbuumest, 
GEORGE OEDDES of Onondaga. 
Ticx-FaiMDans. 
L John Jay of New-Yorfc ^ ^ 
2. Benjamfn F. Camp of Westchester. 
8. Herman Wendell of Albany. 
4. John A. Corey of Saratoga. 
6. S. D. Hungerford of Jefferson. 

6. Rcra Cornell of Tompkins. 

7. B. D. T. Moore of Monroe. 

t Samuel W. Johnson of Cattarangui. 
CoaACHPOXDiNo SacRtTART— B. P. Johosonof Albany. 
Rkocihoimo SecRRTAar— Erastus Coming. Jr., of Albanr. 
Trrasurbr— Luther H. Tucker of Albany. 
ExBcuTTVR OoMMrrrtR— T. C. Peters of Genesee: N. Lapham of 
Clinton ; John Winslow of Jefferson ; E. Sherrill of Ontario ; Samuel 
Thorbe of Butchesa. 

Watertown being the only place which applied for the 
next Annual Fahr, it was lUtohed^ That the subject of 
selecting the place for holdiag the next lair be referred to 
the Executive Committee." 

The Report of the Committee on Nomination was ac- 
cepted at the Afternoon Session, and the officers as given 
in the above list w«re elected. The resolution ofTereid in 
the rooming by Hon. T. C. Fitsba, respecting the hold- 
ing of an JSxhibition for a trial of A^cultural Irop l epe nt H, 



was amended so that the Eidlibitaoii b« held in July or 
August, and, on motion of Hon. Wiu.iam Ksllt, referred 
to Sie Executive Committee. 

The Society met again, at 1^ o'clock, evening, in thor 
Assembly Chamber. 

Dr. Asa Fitch, Entomologist to the Society, read an in- 
teresting paper on the entomological peculiaiides of the 
past season, some of the suggestions contained in which 
we regard as so important, that we shall hereafter publish 
Dr. F.'s remaiiks at length, in the ef^amns of Ibe Covm- 

TRY GkHTUEMAN. x 

Mr. J. Stahton Gouu> of Hud60% followed witb a 
paper on Grasses, and their Cultivation. [Adjourned. J 

During the following day discussions were held at the 
Society's Rooms, Ex-Prendent Comgbk in the chair. Al- 
though the attendance was limited, the questionB «ndw 
consideration were talked oter in an instructive and int^ 
resting way. t 

During the day the Exhibition at the Rooms was fre- 
quented by numerous visitors. The articles shown, like 
the attendance^ were less numerous than has sometimes 
been the ease, bat Ihe qudity ef the Dairy Producta, 
FrulL Grain, &c., was such as to meet with high com-^ 
mendation. The following is the list of awards : — 

PREMIUMS AWARBED. 
OiiAnr Farms.— Ist. A. B. Benham. Drydeo, Torapkfns, iTo., 
Beri RR IXairt Farm.— 1st. Robert Harvey, Leyden. Lewis Co.. M&. 
Chsssr Dairt Farm.— Ist. Leonard S. Btandring; Deer Kiver^ 
Lewis Co., in. 



Draimiko.— A. H. Buck. Lowrflle, for draiafaiie Peat Swanp^ MQ. 
DiacRRnnRARY.— A. H. Buck. Lowvllle, Lewis Co.. Cfae^ Oalry 
Farm. S. Medal... Hiram Olmstead, Walton, Delaware Co., Batter 



Dairy. SIO. 

AoRicuLTDRAL 9rATi8Ti08.— TMBpldas Co. A*. Sooiety, for Ag, Sta- 
tistioB of the eooslgr. MO.. .Ithaca ranaer's ClabL do. of the taw a. tM. 

Spiccimsns or Grassbb, preised.-^Urs. Isaac ClanMot, lia^aaW^ 
vttle,100Taitetias,$15. «»— n 



FiRLB Crops. 

BpRtiro Wbkat.— Best erop, Clfft lames, IcithnM JefTeraMi Oa., 9 
acres and sa rods, 101 bushela. 016. Ulram Ohnatead, Waltoiw Dela- 
ware Co., presented a crop of 57)i bushels, raised on 2 acres and 18 
rods. The crop did not reach the reqolreinetkts of the Society as to 
amount per acre. (80 bushels,) therefore not%warded any reconrpre* 
mluip. Trans. 

Ryr.— Best C. L. Klertted; KlnsiloB, Ulster Co., t aereti bn^ 
els, •15...2d.C. L.Kiersted. do. do. 6 acres and 6-101^ 

198 bushels. SIO. 

BucKWURAT.— C. W. Sells, Lairdsvilte, Oneida Ca, 1 acre 4 p., 31 
9-48 bushels, #8. Hiram Olmstead. Walton. Delaware Co.. raised SIX 
bushels buckwheat, on 119 rods land. Tlie araouoi of land re^irir- 
ed to be cultivated was 1 aercL Hisirf^ell short In the amount of land, 
but the yield of p-ain exceeded the amount required for an acre. 
Awarded a discretionary premium of S6. 

Barlkt.— Best. Uiran MUto, LovviUe, Lewis Coi, 2Acrea, m% 
bushels, SIS. 

OATS.-C. L. Klersted, Kingston, Ulster Co.. SandM-lflO acre8,SttK 
bushels, $15. . .Sd. Ira R. Peck, East Bloomfield. Ontario Co,, ISacrea. 
1,284 bushels, SIO. 

pR Aft-Best. & 0. Peak» BaatBloamileld. Ontario Cc 188*100 aa««» 
99 bushels, t8. 

SneciAL PRKMiDm. 

C. L. Klersted, Kingston^lster Co.. grass crop. 4 tons 1,790 poaadt 
per acre. Trans.. .Solomon Walratb. Clinton. St. Lawrence Co., Scotch 
wheat. Trans... Solomon Walrath, Canton, Si. Lawrence, Co., Brad- 
ford Wheats Bridgman. 

The committee on " ROOT CROPS report as follows, after harlng 
examined the several st^ments presented b^ the cqmpetitora. 

964* 

DrMRimoRA'RT.--Hh«m Olmstead, Walton, Delaware Co.. raised 
955 bushels ruta bagas Orom IBS rods land, and bushels carrota from 
44 rods land. f8. 

Altheugh Mr. Olmstead** survey does not show that the quaatity of 
land occupied in raising both the crops of Ruta Baga and Carrota 



1st. Sylvanus Burtls, Oaks Comers, Ontario Co.. 1 acre Potatoes, 
A bushels, $8.. .9d. E. a Hayward, Rochester. 1 07-100 acres Fotaloeai 
bushels, 06. 



exceed 



amounted to the area designated In the rules of the Society, and hence 
in that faHs to come within the rulea, butdoes, nevertheUm 
the limits of the product on a larger quantity of land, which juaOy en- 
titles hhn to the appellation of a "good fiinner," and the coamuttea 
recommend a premium on both crops. 
The committee exeeedlnirty regret to aee the meagre corapetiti<8i ta 




efforts at well-doinR. but redeem themselves from stolid indifference^ 
by competition and comparison In the various products of the arm 
and the garden, and Join in the effort to advance thdr cattiim. 
ORAINS AND SEBDa 
COoe buahel of Grain exhibited of each variety.) 
Wtmtrr Whbat.— Best. A. L Pine, Pittstowa. Rena. Co.. tS...fd. 
C. W. Sells, Lalnisville, Oneida Co., Vl..8d. E. k Hayward. Roches, 
ter, 01. 

Bpruio Wbrat,— Best. C. W. Eells, Lah-dsvUIe. Oneida Co.. OS. . .Id. 
A. iTPIne. PIttetown, Rens. Co., 01.. 8d. D. iV. C. De Foreat* Dc 
Friestville. Rens. Co.. 01. 

RYR.-Best. E. 8. Hayward, Rochester, 08... Sd. A. L Pfaie. Pitta- 
town. Rens. Co., 02. 

Barlky. 4 Kowu>.-Best. Hiram Mills. Lowvlll^I^is Co., 0a...3d. 
C. Oaks. Oaks Corners. Ontario Co., 01..8d. H. Wler. JohnsonviUe. 
Rens. Co., 01. 

Baruiy, 2 RowKp^Best A. H. Buck, l^wvUle. Lewis Co., M. 
DiBCRKTioxART.—E. Memam, Ley deb, Lewis Co., Russiao Bariaj, 
Trans. 
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DKKMTioaABT.-Ottw T«» Tateow CortUnd. CovilUNd 90., I mH 
iClSsh tomip 8eed»TraDa..,Mrs. U. Wler. Johnson rflle. Kens. Co., 
vikrieGM Cora In the e«rj Dovnkig. . .Bamplet "dOHbraiA" nad 
** Broom Corm" MUtet, Trana. 

BUTTER. 

Bests tubs Butt«r. J. & Holbert, Chemung, •15...Sd. Mrs. E. Her- 
ttam. Leyden. Levis Co.. tlO. 

^BvTTni Mapp u Jvhm, Aon. aw» Nov.i-Bcst S tuha, Wm. Piigb, 
9win, Lewis Co.. «1S. 

_ WiKTsii BcTTnu--Beal. 'CHfl Vanws, RtdUmd. Ml Co.. 45. . .Id. A. I. 
^e^ttatowo. Rena. Co^ Mi. JdTC. W. JBeUa» LairdavUk^ OnakU 

^ OHCRBK 
. Beat. OWI Wmfm, BttlMid. Jeft Ca^. Moaii lUsam R«i> 

buML JeC Co.. ilO. 

FBurrs. 

Amis.— Best eoMeetlAto. 46 varfetiea, Elhranfer ft Bairr; RcMshes 
'4... Beat 1« varieUaa. Wjn. H. Sliogerlaod. NoraianskUI. Albany 
tt.. Jd. A. L WneTPlttstown. Kens. Co.. narrr and •1...Best 
D. wTO. De Forsst, De Priestville. Rena. Co.. 91 & Medal. 
^ Pbam.— Best eolleetkm, 41 Tariatfas, Blhrtoser A Bany. Roekcatct; 
IHii. and & MedaL 
Beat rariety of Gka pen.— Robert P. Wiles, Albany, S. S. Medal. 
WijnL— Dr. Presbrey of Buffalo exhibited samples of Isabella Wine, 
1 years old. wbich was bHdkiy commended by several gentleman jndf* 
ca of ifine. and awarded a SilTer Medal... C. N. Beraent. Po'keepale. 
%aa awarded Suver Medal for Apple. Chlawba and Currsnt Wbei^ 

DISCRETIONABT. 
B. A. Bttlkeley. Wttllamstown. Mass.. W Tarfetles Com !n car, 
B9wn!n«... Samples Saadling PoUtoea, yitld laal saaaon 6M buAels 

'^^mT^. Sll^%nd, Kormaaftfll, Carrots and Vangal Wnrtzet 

B. L. Halsey. Victory, Cajtiga Co.. 3 Rouen Duck^ ''dressed.*' S. 
Bfe4. 

N. Van Aokaa. OolM>eib Van Aaken's WashloK Machine. & & Mad. 
MiuTds Praa Ireland's Comers, Albany Co.. Vktor Straw Cottar, 
B. flk Med. 

Mlaa Lucy N. Andras. Turin, Lewis Co., Pencil Drawing Lewis Co. 
Tnit BbBttMrs. & & Med. 
B. a Mndle. Baal Batiuuiy. Oorn-PlHitar. a & Med. 

nSAT ON IKKIQATION. 
A raloalilaimetlBal EmKr on lirlastlMi was mesenlad. and Is in 
the handa of the Ooaunlttee on Essays, and the Essay will appear in 
ike Traaaaetiona wltb report of the Committee. 

Thursday evening the Society waa again convened, Preal- 
HuNTiiroTON m the oliair. The first business was 
ttie reiHling of the foregoing List of Prizes. A coroninni- 
eation was received from the Governor, by his Private 
Secretary, acknowledging the invitation of the Society to 
siteiid at its seseioDS, and expressing bis earnest approba- 
tion of its obfects. 

The President, Hon. B. K. Hunthvotok, next delivered 
SSs Address, on retiring from the duties of the chair, re- 
viewiDt: Uie operations of the year, and concluding with 
some hints of practical importance to the fminers of the 
State. He then introduced the President elect, Hon. 
Gkoboe Giddcs, who addressed tlie Society. 

On motion of Mr. Cokokr, the thanks of tlie Society 
were presented to the late President, Mr. Huntingtom, for 
the faitiiful discharge of his duties, and for his address of 
this evening. 

Hon. Mr. Oo<fORR then addressed the Society on the 
snbject of the Pleuro-pnenmouia, and offered the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Ri^Ived. That the loteltiirence of the existence of this disease In 
the vMnitr «if tbe city of AJbany. be referred to the KxecuUre Com. 

Stttee. and that they be requested to make such investicatioa of the 
aae. and talne such action ir. re«rard to It aa In their Judament the 
i»eat4inpactanoa ot tkaaobjaai |o IbaflUta of New- York reqoireii 

* This resolution was debated by Mews. Peters, Johnson, 
F^eniice, Wood, and Bathgate, and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Waikwiiiomt, the thanks of the So- 
ciety were presented to the Secretary for the admirable 
di^harge of his duties during the preceding year, after 
Which an adjournment was voted. 

DEATH OF CHER RY TREEa 

' €Wn you tell me what caiiBes my dwarf cherries, of the 
Early lUdimond variety, to lose tlieir bark on the tide which 
fa exposed to tlie sunt I planted 150 trees of three varie- 
Ues — Early Richmond, May Duke and Large Morello, and 
have never lost a tree of Uie hist two mentioned, while 
eig1>t or ten of the Early Ridimond die every year. Is it 
^ecanae they are bndded on Maxzard stock ? I don't know 
that they are ; I merely suppose so from reading the re- 
ttiarks of Mr. Townsend in your issue of Jan. It, that 
feOine varieties do not sneeeed well on Maxzard stock. 

Mashvnie. Tenn. J. a K. 

. The Maxaard mad Heart cherries do not soeoeed in the 
western or ■oath-western jportions of the country. The 



Eariy Richmend heifeg a ^km gmlag. (elthongh very 

hardy) sort, is probably worked standard height on Max- 
sard stocks — ^if this is the case, it is this kmd of stock no 
doubt that perishes. Whether this b so, or whether the 
Early Richmond bark itself is affected, the best remedy 
is to drain thoroughly and to cover the stems from the sun 
and winds, by low branching. It may not be practicable 
to accomplish this with the trees now planted ont, but it 
may be with others in future. Shading the stems by tying 
straw on loosely, may be useful, but wc cannot promise 
much from it, if the Mazzard stock has been used and 
worked at some height. We should hare more confidence 
in thorough underdraining. 

CTor the CaltlTator and Ooontry GenUeoiaii.) 
EXTRAORDINARY YIELD OF HONEY. 

Mass ma. Tdckxr — I beg leave to oommunicate for yonr 
eolmnns a remarkable achievement of a swarm ef bees, own* 
ed by aa, last ramasar. 

On the 9th of June last, a^ larga and strong stock oame oat 
of a hive two years old, and were pat into ona of Eddy's Patent 
Hives that bad been left with me on trial by one of Mr. Niver*s 
agents. Being suspicious of all forts of patent improvements 
and hombuga that go about the oonatry begging a market, 
and this hive seemed so plainly seos^atted, a» simple in pria- 
dple, and so neariy like some I already had, that it was onlj 
after the most argent solieitatioa and strong assarances that 
I eonsentad to try it. 

Upon examinatioa a week after the bees were pot In, I 
fbund the hive neariy filled with nice new eonb aad a hu^ 
portion of it filled and capped over. 

I then opened the boxes above the body of the hive and the 
bees at once commenced operations in them. A few daysnfler 
I was surprised and pleased at the rapidity with which they 
were being filled. At the end of the season I had taken off 
eight boxes of hooey, weighing in the anrregikte seventy-four 
poundtf exolosive of weight of boxes. Ttk9 yield was obtain- 
ed withimt feeding or any artifioial process whatever, or extra 
care on my part, except to see that ample working room wae 
eoasiaetlj supplied. JUaej persosM have ioqirired if I have 
not robbed mj bees ef tbehr winter's supply. To-day, 16th 
of Pebraafj, I hava weighed the hive aad eoatents, simI find 
the weight to be sixty-two poands— the bees when disturbed 
are aetire and nameroos. I did not take the pracantion to 
weigh the hive before patting the bees ia, but think it could 
not have weighed more than Uiirty poands. I think the honej 
win hold out till spring opens. 

I attribute the large yield from this swarm to the foUowing 
causes : 

It was a large and healthy Swarm. 
It wos hived early. 9th of June. 

The construction or the hive is suoh that the hees have 
ample and easy access to the boxes, 
^me of my other hives yielded from five to twenty-five 
»ands each, those yielding most that were nearest like the 
Idy hive in its peculiar stnictaie. Wm. H. Ricb. 

Caoghdenoy. Feb. IS. 1961. 
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IFor the Country Qaatlen 

Welsh Rarebit. 



laadCoUivater.] 



If any reader of the Coubtbt QKirrLCMAR wants some- 
thing good to eat—take a teaspoonfal of mustard, half a oup 
of milk, and a little salt ; pat in a saoee-paa, and add half 
a pound of mild eheeaa r pet ever a .brisk fire and sHr until 
the eheese and milk are thoroaghly mixed. Pour on a slice 
of nicely toasted bread, and, by all means, serve. HlvrDBV. 

CForthe GMBitry Oaotlemaa and Cnlttvator.] 
To RemoTO Ink Spots. 

I send yon a donustk receipt for extracting ink snots from 
colored articles of linen, wool, and similar fabric, it is sim- 
ply to rinse the part so sV^ined, in fresh milk, changing the 
milk as often as necessary until it, the stain, disappears. As 
a finale, wash ont the milk in pure rain water. 

FaivfleM Co.. Conn., Feb. lli IM. T. AtSTHf. 
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PROFITS OF F ARMmO; 

— — , WisooNsiv, January, II, 1861. 
Mt T>M Sir-I am afraid my Mend — — haa unwittingly led you 
astray oo the luWect of my raccen as a fturoer. It Is true I have 
a farm, and have at different periods cwrled U on, but hare never 
lived on it. My mill in on my fHrm, and In connection i^lth my niiU 
I liave raised crops for fatting cattle and bow, and have raised flax 
to some extent for the seed alone, makinc tjie seed into linseed oil 
In my mill. This I have done. hirln« all my labor, and furnishmg 
teams and materials. But of the real l>ard work, and watchful care, 
and self-denial, together with the untiring industry that of necessity 
belongs to the successful farmer, I am almost entirely ignorant. Kx- 
cept when a farm is larse and capital at command, I consider farming 
the most laborious and least nrofttafcle of almost any branch of labof. 
If I could cultivate 2.000 or 8.000 acres of wheat, and raise enough 
other crops for my own consumption, and that of the farm s, then I 
inielit hice farming. But the man who makes his living from 1«0 acre* 
of land by cultivating it as a farm, of necessity lives a hard life. It Is 
bard for the farmer, for he must make his pro&to by hJs own labor, 
and be up early and late, leaving no broken rails in his fence for un- 
ruly cattle, and whatever is on hand at the end of the y«ar, in the 
shape of a surplus from receipts over expenses, will be found to have 
accrued by savikg— literal self denial It Is hard for the wife— she too 
most labor, and she will see her delicious butter and savory cream 
gulped down by unappreciative farm laborers, and sigh for the poetry 
of life which was so visible in the distance before sub tried fanning. 
Don t think of it! The life of the mechanic-the clei*. or the day- 
laboring man is above and preferable to it. I speak from what I have 
seen and known. Here in our country town 1 have seen it tried by 
dosens who have been brought up and educated to other means of 
a living, but in no instance can I oolnt to a contented successful 
farmer who was not educated from his boyhood to that most slavish 
of all lives, and who toil " from early dawn to dewy eve," and makes 
labor hU pleasure and sleep bis only recreation. . 

Chicago, Ili.., Jan. 16. 1861. 
Mbssrb. Editors— You win notice from the above that I wrote my 
friend, asking what advice he could give, tending to the ensuring of 
my success on a prairie fkrm In this state, of 100 acres, supposing that 
1 could command about tl,000 as eapital to commenoe on. Diveca 
article in your paper, and others, represent the advantages of form 
life and labor, as a general thing, over other pursuits ; and with a de 
cided proclivity to farm pursuits I have looked to the contingency of 
cultivating my acres, (already my own possession,) and enjoying aU 
tbat a country home offers. I am aware of the toil necessary— and 
yet I suppose it to be rather a matter of diligence— of watchful atten^ 
tlon rather than of exhausting labor ; but I was astounded at the as- 
pect thus above set before me. Now, Messrs. Editors, will you be kind 
enough to give, in your paper, a critiquk of the above, and let me, 
and others who may be sighing for a farm life, know in plain language 
what the hoprs of any man with a farm of 160 acres paid for, and 
•3,000 capital to commence opetRtlons, may be, and what the rock 
upon which he may split. Prafrie lands are productive. Bftt is the 
grandest wheat region In th9 worid. No foretU to hew down, nothing 
hut to caolose and plow, an4 thcr Rppttcaiion of jadgmmi and dlH 
(ence. 

I would rather pay you or Jobn Jommbtom #660, cash in hand, for 
■Dund practical words of caution, than to rush Into a calling tending^ 
to subject myself or mj family to slavish labor or tinhappLness and 
suffering. 

If agriculture is desirable to a man of middle age, of good education, 
(scientific) and who has for years labored to post himself in all the 
theory of farming, who has endeavored to carry on the economy of 
gardening for some years as the school of the farm— I say, if farming 
is a desirable occupation I wish to know It beyond a preadventnre ; 
and if it is accompanied with great haxards, I wish also to be guarded 
on that aide before I take the step. 

I have read your paper for years. I have prepared notes of all Tal> 
nable hints In your paper, and others, for at least three to four years, 
and I am thus,, with my other readhig, prepared to act Will you now 
do me the favor to say if I incur more than ordinary hasards In act- 
ing according to my desire for a country life. K. 

Our friend £. submits a case in which it is somewhat 
difficult to give advice. We have followed his example, 
in asking several of our farming friends to throw what 
light they can upon his prospects in undertaking the toils 
of farm-life ; and we think tne answers received will not 
be found wanting either in encouragement or in useful 
suggestions. We head the list with Johv Johnstom's 
prompt response 

liettmr fvmm Jfa^n jr«liit#toii, 

Nrar Qrvrva. ted Peb.. 1861. 
L. Tucker k Son— Tours of 30th ulL is received, but 
I am at a loes how to answer. I can pick out a number 
of gentleman farmers that would give the same advice as 
£.'8 friend gives hun ; but they are farmers that choose to 
keep to the house and give their orders ; and if they go 
out occasionally, tb«y are alwm3r8 careftil to keep ont of 
the mtid with their thin black boots, and very mueh afraid 
of getting hay>seed or dust on their fine coats. Now I 
never knew these fanners to succeed; neither would a 
merchant, U he only occasionally went into his store, and 



trusted to bis clerks. I know little about store-keeping 

in fact nothbg, but I notice that those who attend to their 
stores daily, early and late, are the only ones who sucoeecl. 
I never knew a farmer to fail if he was not above his bum* 
ness ; and I never knew a mechanif who by bis own labor 
ever made an mdependency, while I have known man^ 
farmers begin with very little, 4nd make themselves neb. 
True, farmers roust know their business, or they cannot 
expect to succeed any more than I oould were I to go to 
the city of Chicago, and be a merchant or broker. 

A man who understands his business, and has 160 acres 
of good hind paid for, and $2,000 in cash, if he cannot 
make a good livhig and lay up money, ought to have no 
sympathy. Had I had E.^s cash capital without the land^ 
40 years ago, I should have thoi^ht myself rich. £. don't 
pretend to be a farmer bred, but I have seldom ever seen 
a man that had a love or taste for farming that did not 
succeed — and I have known far more men that had only 
a small capital or scarcely anything to call capital, iaak% 
more money by farmip^ than those with a larger capitaL 
One or two cases of this kind may be read with interest : 
A London merchant tailor came into thin neighborhood 
something over 30 years ago, and bought a farm of 80 or 
90 acres — a hard stiff stubborn soil as there was in this 
part of the country, and built a pretty good house. Tb« 
farm, house, and two horsey and cows, exhausted his capi- 
tal After workuig some two years at farming he got (US' 
couraged, went to a gentleman who was a countryman of 
his own, btU^ not a farmer, and who advised him. to con- 
sult with me. He came and told me what he had done; 
he had embarked in £uining, but be was afraid it was a 
poor trade in this country. I told him I thought farming 
was a bad trade in every country to those who did not 
understand it, and asked him how he thought I would suo? 
ceed if I was to go to London and uauertake making 
clothes for gentlemen ; he said I would never do at aU. 
I told him that I might, if I liked the trade and could 
make a living until I learned it ; and that if he liked tam- 
ing and could make out a living until he learned it, as h# 
would a trade, he might do very well — if he did not like 
fanning, I would advise him to sell his farm, and I had no 
doubt but he could sell it at more than It cost him. He 
said nothing would please him so well as farming, and 
after some advice from me he went away in better spirits, 
worked hard for a few years, made money, raised a re? 
spectable family, and is now retired from farming* having 
accidentally got hurt, and lives comfortably on his monejr. 

It takes a long time to make a fortune or an independ- 
ency on a small farm ; a large grazing farm, to those who 
understand the management of stock, is a sure way o£ 
making money. But wen it takes a fortune to buy a large 
farm here ; this, however, is not so in Illinois, 

I should like also to tell you of a farmer friend of mine 
in Ohio, who has farmed there, I should judge, nearly -SO 
years ; he is by no means a working farmer — I don't think 
he ever plowed, hoed, reaped or narrowed a day In bit 
life, yet he makes a great deal of money by farming. He 
haSj I believe, 400 acres of land — a considerable porti<ni 
of It prairie; he always le^ a considerable portion on 
shares to plant with com ; keeps one pair of horses, two 
men from 1st of April till November, one through the 
winter, and this year he feels pretty sure that he has raised 
3,000 bushels of grain with bis one team and his two men. 
True his winter wheat was sown in 1869, but then he h«i 
sown as much last autumn. He keeps over 800 sheep, but 
he dout feed them as well as I would do. He says (»ra 
is money right away, but you have to wait for it when yott 
feed it to sheep or cattle. Now this man lays by monej 
yearly, and is independent as to money matters, and I 
don't think he had any capital but his land to start with. 
This is one instance where a farmer has made money that 
is afraid to take off the polish from his boots or soil bi« 
dotbea with labor. I believe he genarally sows his ows 
grain, but I don^t think be. ever washed or sliearedaabaep 
— ^in fact he lives at ease, and always has done so, perliftpi 
in a greater degree than the gentleman with his mills «m1 
hit hired men, finding teama, raising flax seed, frc, who 
gives advice to £. in the above correspondence. . 
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I bare not the least doabt bat if many men bad bad the 
400 acres I hare mentioiied tbej would have made a great 
deal more money than my friend^ but he has made a good 
deri — eno¥ffh ■ a nd fired comfortably and pleasantly, with- 
cmt hard work. Now I can see no reason why your frien^ 
BL alioald not go and do likewiac. The gentleman I men- 
tion promisei, as soon at his com is threshed, to let me 
know how much grain he raised on the farm with his Own 
team the last year. I was once on the farm, and the col- 
tiTation did not a[ypear any more thorough than his neigh- 
bors, and be has neighbors who tiave, I suppose, made more 
money than he has, but, as I have said, he has always taken 
tliinga very easily. I understand he has at last commenced 
tile draining, and I should have thought him about the 
last man to put money under ground, unless it had been 
the hard caao, so that he might keep H safe. He has al- 
ways taken good care of the cash, although by no means 
pifcmirions. I could point out many farmers who hare 
(fone as well, or better ; then again I could pick out more 
that kaf€ done far toorte — a fact wh-ch they attribute all 
to had luclc. U proTokes me to hear farmers say, if your 
stodc was In my yards they would never do so well, and 
tell how much they feed, and never get pay for it. With 
0Och men there Is always a screw loose somewhere, and 
erery man knows If only one wheel is loose in a watch, it 
is BO better than a potato in his pocket, as far as telling 
tjbe hour is concerned. It is impossible for me to tell 
where the wronff ie^ unless I were watching tliem daily ; 
bat I know, as ^ as stock is concerned, it m not often 
that I hare men that I can trust to feed in winter without 
closely watching them, and thie ie one of the main pointe 
in farming. Johm Johmstok. 



tAMM WiasMiLLa. — I own a farm, situated fire miles fVom 
nhiiie I live, containing 320 acres of excellent land, on whioh 
there is no iMting stoek watar. Ijast fall I dug a well twelve 
feet deep, and procured abundance of water. I went eight 
feet tbreogh the jeUnw cUj, then came te a bed of gravel 
aad sand which was four feet deep. The water raised three 
lS»et in the well, and stood at that through the entire dry sea- 
son. I am satisfied that the well would afford water sufficient 
lo run a stream an inch in diameter during the whole dry 
seaeon, and never reduce the depth below three feet. I bad 
a p«mp pot in the well, and hired a man to pamp water for 
my stodc, but it required a great deal of time to do it. Now 
what I wish to know ia, whether you or any of yotxr worthy 
tubecribers or correspondents know of any kind of machinery 
which could be used to bring up the water, without being at 
the constant ezi>en8e of hiring some one to pump it 7 And if 
so, where can it be had. and what would be the cost of it ? Is 
there anything better tnan a good pump with a windmill at- 
ta^ed to it ; and if not, what would a windmill of suitable 
dte fbr a well twelve feet deep cost 7 Whose patent is the 
best, and where could it be had 7 Jons R. Milleb. Park 
Ctf., Indiana. [For a large herd of eattle, a windmill with 
pump would be most ooovenient and beet The simplest and 
eheapest kind are represented on pages 224 and 225 of 
Thomat^ Farm Implements ; but as these are not self-regu- 
lators, it is not safe to make them more than four feet in 
In diameter, or the centrifugal force in high winds will batter 
them to pieces. One of that sice will do about oae-balf or 
soe-t'ird the amount of labor done by a man, with a pleas- 
ant brisk wsad,tbe amennt greatly inereaslng with the rekxii- 
tyofthewlnd. We ham seen aoese mills efthb kind, whieh 
ware not kept in nae Ibr a kmg tiina,beiaf probably made toe 
kise. HaiUday's windouU has been in operatien for yeaas, 
and has sBooeeded velL One is now seen from oar effioe win> 
dow^ whioh has ran three yaatt and a half, has regulated it- 
self, and needed no care bat oiling the working parts. The 
fans, six in number, are eaob some eight or ten feet leog; 
when the wind is brisk it elevates a stream two inches in di- 
ameter, to a kelgfat of about thirty feet. It is used to throw 
the water from a quarry ; it cost about #500, ineioding eree* 
ti<m by the manumctorer. The owner says it saves him aboot 
JMQO a year, which it wooM be neoenary to Mpeodetherwiee 
in potaping oat the w^der— diseharfigg, as it does, whan the 
wind is goqd, from 500 te 1800 hogsheads in 24 hewa. The 
mRallest siia of this windmiU eosts $7-5, and we would advise 
our correspondent to procnre one. They are made by the 
n^Uiday Windmill Company, South Govratry, Ct. On p. 10 



cnrrent volume of the Ca Gent, a eovrespendent highly re- 
eemmends Etgar^e wiadaull, but dees net state power nor 

cost] 

Couon IH Cattlv. — I hanre an oz ailing since harvest last ; 
he eeugfaa eontinoally and grows poorer, aKhoa 1 feed him 
well. I wish to know if there is any eore for him. Sawuki. 
WiLSOH. lU. [It is haid te say eenldently what hia disease 
is without knowing more of his symptooM, or the origin or 
cause. If tobaealar eonsump^n. not much by way of core 
can be effected. Bat whether this or the milder form of 
chrooie eougb, Che best thing is ^ood nureing. Give him 
good shelter, with pare air, cover him well with a warm blan- 
ket, if practicable protecting his legs down to his knees. Give 
him suecoleat food, as roots and meshes best if of ground 
oata We question if any medicine would be of much use.] 

Htbumxiho PoTATOKS.~In vol. 17, p. 45, Chas. Huohks 
says—** The potatoes I plant are a eress between the Irish 
Cup and Peach Blow. I hybridiaed them by plaatiag alter- 
uAely a Cap and a Peach Blow the first year, and new they 
are all of a anlform khad." Now, what I wish to know is 
this : IXoes he mean to say that the potatoes taken from the 
ground after such planting, will be a cross between the two 
kinds planted 7 or has he left the most important part of the 
story untold 7 / suppose the eeed fnm the ball, after sack 
a mixed planting, would produce a variety partaking of the 
nature of both parents ; but that the potato will hybridise or 
mix as stated in his article, is new to me, for I have many 
times planted two kinds in the same hill, and they invaria- 
bly came out the same two kinds in the fall. If Mr. Hughes' 
experience is as mine, bis article is wanting in explicitnessy 
and would be likely to mislead U»e inexperienced. 6. w. m. 

Wills in Cbllabs. — Wells in edhns should be corer«td 
tight in order te prevent their becoming receptacles fur ver- 
min of various descripti<ms that infest most cellars and bouses, 
and thus are liable by falling into them to render the water 
unfit for domestic uses. If ^e bottom of a cellar be covered 
frith a cement, as all should be, this should extend over the 
covering of the well. No other serious evils result from open 
wells or springs in cellars, but on the other hand, it has been 
remarked that jack frost is less likely to visit such cellars. 
The advantages of covering wells dosely, whether in or out 
of cellars, arc mneh greater than t^ose seenred by leaving 
them open. Gnonoa. 

Wblls nr Cn.LAns. — W. wants to know--€o. Gent Jan- 
24 — what the effect would be upon a cellar, te bnild a house 
over a well, and also whether it would injure the well. I have 
a well in my cellar and have had for nine years, and no bet- 
ter water can be found— so say all that have drank of it It 
is ooof, sweet and clear, and I have discovered no bad effects 
from it upon the cellar. Vegetables keep well, and there has 
never appeared to be any unusual dampness. It is an excel- 
lent cellar for keeping milk in warm weather. The well is 
covered with a platform, and this has a trap-door in the cen- 
ter about two feet square, hung with hinges, so that access can 
be had to the water in summer when needed in the cellar. A 
lead pipe passes through the platform into the well, aad up 
through the floor above stairs, and the water is raised with a 
pomp. Previous to oceupying my present residence, I owned 
and occupied a house ten years with a well in the cellar— re- 
sult the same as above, j. l. n. Jefermm Co ., K. 7. 

Ppopaoatioh bt Citttihqs. — Why are fruit trees not 
propagated by cuttings 7 B. [In the northern and middle 
States,^ conomon fruit trees will not grow from cuttings in the 
open air— but by inserting them in a stout portion of root 
they succeed well— constituting what is commonly termed 
root grafting. Employing arti&ial heat would cost more than 
it would come to.l 

Gbbbb Cnops. — I hare six aerasof old pastors that I wish 
to improve. It being so far from home, is an objection to 
hauling manure to accomplish my object I have thought of 
sowing on six ewt of plaster, and the last ef June plow it 
under, and the last of July fow to hndtwheat, and when in 
the blow, plow that under, and the season following plant with 
com. If you, or any of your correspundents, can inform me 
of a better way, I shall be glad to hear it b. p. w. Bdcher- 
iown^ Maee. [We have no doubt tlua would be an enriching 
course, with the nnderstandmg that aU the growth of the 
gvaas is tamed in at the saasmer pk>wing. We would how- 
ever propose that a part of the land, inatead of being sown 
with hoekwheat, be planted with eons in furrows, three boshels 
to the acre, as comBMnly done for com lodder, and that this 
cn^ bpL plowed in in aatamn. It will be old enoagb for turn- 
ing under if sown eariy in summer or at the fint plowing. 
Pulverise the sod well, furrow it one way, three feet apart, 
stcew the een along the fonows froaa a half-hndMl basket. 
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and omr it lengthwise with » eomm<m hmrrow-^ if the aoil 
is tliin ftnd dry, with a good oultivator, the teeth fo set m to 
throw the soil on the row. Cultivate once or twice, no hoe- 
ing will be needed ; and then plow under by ftrtt preelrating 
the crop with a harrow, and oeing a chain to the beam if 
necessary, in eoTering it We have known this to do well. 
Our oorrespondeni will then pleaet report the result oa the 
com crop next year^ by nuasuring^] 

FATTKtfiNa Swiirn.— In answer to your Kentiicky corres- 
pondent, I will say I think that the best way to make pork 
U to fatten spring pigs, keeptog them growing as fkst as pos- 
sible from the first, by which means no feed is wasted in keep- 
ing them until they are old enough to fatten. By so doing 
you can make them weigh frem 250 to 300 pounds each when 
they are 9 or 10 months old,, and I thhik they make a bettor 
quality of pork than if kept-jqoealing through our eold win- 
ters, and fattened the next autumn. We think that we ean 
produce more pork from the Suffolk, for the feed aad time 
of growing, than any other breed, and that is what the farmW 
wants'the most pork in the shortest time, and at the least 
expense. J. L. Johkaow. 

Tark or Yrtch.— Where oan I get the seed of the winter 
Tare or Vetch 1 How do they stand your winter? I want 
them fbr soiling cows and horses in spring. Will they be off 
in time to sow a crop of turnips. A 8. Morpeth, C. W. 
[Will some of our readers who have had experience in the 
matter, answer the above.] 

To RBiroTi Old Putty. — I have a quantity of old sash. 
I would like to extract the glass, so as to be enabled to put 
the same into new. Do you know of any easy and cheap 
mode of dissolving the putty 1 o. h. [Moisten the putty 
with muriatio acid, and it will soon become soft Turpentine 
will loosen it less efficiently, if the putty is not rery hard.] 

HBD€ita.~Please inform me the best work extent on hedges 
and their management, s. r. v. ArnherU^ Va. [Dr. Warder's 
Book on Hedges, published bv C. M. Sax ton k Co., is the best 
There is a good article, amply iUusttated, in the Illustrated 
Annual Register for 1860.] 

Bboom Corn.— Can you give me, through your paper, some 
ioformatien as to the best method of raising broom com 7 
What kind of land suite it best— when to plant it, and at what 
distance; and also how to gather it? Can you give me the 
address of a manufaetMier of naaclihiery for a bzoom faetory. 
All information on these sub^eeto will be welcome. C. 
KtiMnilU, Tenn. [Will some of our ceadeis, fifloiliar with 
the sumect, answer this inquiry ?] 

Phosphorus.— Will von give a receipt for making phos- 
pb orus? Please tell through Thjc Cultivator. A Sub- 
BcitiBrtR.^ [Phosphorus, the chief economical value of which 
is in making matches, is manufactured from bones, by a com- 
plex process, which it would be difficult or impossible without 
mu6h experience to perform. Our correspondent will find it 
described in Kane's Chemistry, under the head of Phospho- 
rus. It is mostly made In liundon and Paris. In the last 
named city a hundred tons are manufactured annually. It 
may be purchased of druggists at a few cents per ounce, pro- 
bably a thousand times as cheap as eur correspondent could 
make it— unless he wishes to make a trade of its manufac- 
ture] 

Silk op Tilb for Drainiko.— I am a new hand at farm- 
ing, and have a farm of 200 acres cleared land, all of which 
I want to underdrain in time. I have a stream of water run- 
ning through the fVirm suiteble to drain into, with a stretoh 
of field at a regular rise from the stream to the line fence, a 
distanee of very near a hundred rods. What I went to know 
is, will inch tile be sufficient to earry off the water that dis- 
tance. DujrroRD. [The statement ef two ad^tional particu- 
lars would have enabled us to answer with more precision, 
namely, whether there is not any spot, any water fnm springs 
or streams, besides what f imply fsHs from the oioods upon 
the surface ; and secondly, what is the slope or fall of the 
land towards the stream. A fall of one foot in ten will oany 
off water more than three tiitaei iM fast as one foot in a hun- 
dred. We think one inch pipe Ule is too small -for all ordin- 
ary draining A half inch displaeetoent at the end would 
more than half close the bore ; the frietion in such snail pipes 
is greater and the flow slower, and there is greater danger of 
obstroetions. Two inch pif e ooste but little mere, and is small 
enough for draining in general. Whei^ the descent is as 
much as one foot in ten, a two inch pipe, weU laid, and stmigfat, 
will discharge about 600 or 700 hogsheads of water in 24 
hours. A very wet soil oonteins about 1000 hogsheads per acre. 
A diteh which drains a strip of land tWo rods wide must be 
eOrodekwf to drain one aore, and if Hm slope is one foot in 



ten it will drain the acre in about a day and a half. XSwo 
inch tile would therefore answer well the purpose deaired bjr 
our correspondent fimaller tile would be asefol, bnl net » 
efficient as lai^r. If the descent is less than we have aap* 
posed, two and a half or three inch pipe should be used foe 
the lower part of each drain.] 

TiHB PQR PBumifo Dwarf Pkam.— I feel a great in- 
terest in the culture of dwarf pear trees, RRd have been ple a se A 
with the directions and illustrations given in the REOiSTUt 
for the current year as to pruning. 1 am, however, at a lo«s . 
to know what is the proper time or season for this ricinit^, 
when these ought to receive their annual cutting back, in 
view of making them pyramids. Old Surscriber. Ntw^ - 
Yark. [The work is commonly done towards the doee of 
winter, or very early in spring. Where the winters are noft 
severe, and the trees prove perfeoUy hatdy, the work nay bm 
done any time after the oessaAion of grawtb, and before tlM 
approach of the next growing season. As only email sheeliit 
are cut off, where trees have been kept in proper shape, tha 
precise time selected is not of great importenoe, and cannot 
be very definitely prescribed. These remarks apply to tho 
common annual pruning, and not to the summer pinching.] 

AfucK AS Mahurb.— When I bought my farm, there waa 
a lake, conteining about 60 acres, about one-third of which 
was on my land. I tried to get my neighbors to join me and 
drain, but they said it could not be done. The outlet bcmr * 
on my land, I went \p ditohing, and after spending over t2w 
I have sneeeeded ; and now you see the benefit I have oea- 
forred en my neighbors in draining about 30 acres for one 
and ten ibr another, so that they can mew, where twe yeara 
ago the water stood four to six foot deep. They claim that I 
have damaged them by teking away their stock water; but 
I will compost the muck from my diteh, and cart the compost 
on my fields, to help me pay the damages, if any are awarded. 
Would it pay to cart clear muck on my fields, the land being 
sandy and what is called the poorest in the oounty, and haa 
been cropped about 20 years without manure ? The muck 
is free, so far as I know, from iron, being vegetable matter 
from the surrounding marshes. D. J. Kkrsbnkr. Elk/iQri 
Co.. Ind. [It is probable that drawing the muck on the up- 
land would pay well, especially if performed at a sesson of 
the year when teams have but IHtle else to do. Give it, sar 
100 load4 or more, per acre. The result wiR not be sb stri- 
king as with yard manure, but it wilt be pennaaeni If * 
little lime, or leached or unleached ashes, oonid he added, 
they would doubtless prove useful. Some yard manure wmdd 
be quite a help. A good crop of clover turned in occasionally, 
in addition to the above, would doubtless soon mi^e fertile 
land, and bring heavy crops.] 

Pork, ard Fbbpinq Animals — What breed of hogs will 
arrive, in the shortest time, to 250 or 300 lbs., all under the 
same treatment ? (1.) Which is it best^ to sell com at 50 ets. 

fer bushel, or to fat pork at $6 per 100 lbs. ? (2.) Will ten 
ushels of peas put on as much pork as ten bushels of com ? (3.) 
When feeding pens to hogs, would you soak them or feed 
them dry on a clean floor? (4 ) When feeding potatoes to 
cows and horses, would you cook them or feed them raw ? (6.) 
J. M. Morpeth, C. W. [(1.) We would like the experience 
of our correspondente on this subject. .(2 ) With good, easily 
grown, and easily fattened breeds, regularly fed in comforU- 
ble apartments, on ground food, it will be most economical to - 
convert the com to pork, cppecially when the value of the 
manure is token into the account. (3.) ExperimenU which 
have been made, although varying 100 per cent., give a slight 
average preference to corn. (4 ) Grind them, if practicable— 
but if it cannot be done, soak them. (5.) It does not pay, to 
oook for horses and cattle.] 

HiCKOK'g STRi.w»ComB -^Whai power does Hiekek's 
cuttor require to work it, and how mweli stalka will it cut in 
aahoar? What is ite price ? j. m. Morpeth, C. W. [Two 
strong men will work it, but a snmil hene«pew«r is moiw 
efficient A two horse-power does well, irithough eoe heiea 
would probably do all that the ordinary oapaeity of the 
chine would bear. It will eat some two or three bushels per 
minute. The price is about $35.] 

Colts Wriskino their Tails.— In answer to W. J. O. in 
your columns, for information in regard to breaking a oolt 
from the habit of whisking her tail, f should say take as lit- 
tle notice of it as possible ; it may be done for spito, and if so, 
the less notice that is taken of it l^e better ; but if done 
when she is spoken to, «ake some one along and continue in 
eonverMitfeo; and she will quit it, or I am mistaken. I have 
been indueed to offisr thb, thinking probably it may be of 
some advantage, having tried it soeoessfuily to two hMtotosB, 
and bad eaaes. A Youxa Fabxbb. Nw^^my. 
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Profits of Tobacoo and: Wheat Culture. 

Eds. CouiTTRT GxifTLitir&iii — In re|>ly to some lnqmrie.- 
of youM last fall, about mwhig tobacco, I told you X thought 
it might be justified by the great crop of gnun and-grass, 
which, without any subsequent manuring, would follow 
for several years. 

Bek>w I send you a stateroetit of two cropb, r^sed on 
the farm of a friend of mine, Mr. Elihu Beldkn of 
Whately. The crop of tobacco was grown In 1859, and 
fallowed by wheat in 1860. 

The soil is alluTial — ^partof a beaatiful fiiim lying tm, 
Ibe Conaeeticttt, though aot flowed. 

The field oonlAined twelve acres. In the ^ring of 
1359, he plowed in 180 loads green barn yard fhnnure, 
nine inches deep, and sow^ broadcast 8,400 lbs. of Pe- 
ntTfan guano, and harrowed thoroughly both ways. He 
afterward*, at the time of setting the tobacco plants, used 
3,400 lb& of superphosphate of lime, applied in the hillit. 

The crop was hoed three times, wormed," and sueker- 
ed.** The product was 23.850 lbs. of tobacco. 

Kxpufsis. 

LslereslMlandatflMper acra. |72.00 

leO loads manure at Sl.SO, 270.00 

S.4001IML guano atactic .' SoS.M 

2,400 lb«. guperphosphate at S^c. 60.00 

mtin labor on 13 ^res, ofpraparhurlaod, atltiiiai oalUrating, 
and barvestinsi 660.00 



To*al #1,314.00 

MJSOJta. prime leaL at UMc » $S.fn.a5 

Mioiba. •^era,'^ 4c 144.00 



•2.«75.25 

Coft» , UU.tW 



MaipMai. n.Ml.tt 

to be earried to next crop. 

After luuresting the tobacco, he plowed the land nine 
inches deep, and sowed it, S^pt. 16, 1859, with 18 bush- 
els of Kentucky white bald wheat Tlie wheat was hor- 
Tested July 26, 27, and 28, I860, with one of Kirby*# 
American Harvesters, and on threshing, yielded 640 bush- 
eLi of wheat and 86 tons of straw. 

The wheat was of an admirable quality. It lodged 
badly* Some three or fionr acres, which stood well, being 
harvested separately, were found to yield 60 bushels tu 
the acre. 

BxpKHsra. 

IB bnrii«li Mtd wheat. 4M.40 

Laior of plowing, sowing and harvesting. 74.00 



MO both. wh*at at tLffl. ♦974.80 

a6toMatrawat«5.00^ m.w 



§1054.80 

.. 106.40 



Net profit,...., 

Qto Vlilobaddtbe profit the tobacoo the previous jear.... 1.861.] 



Net profit on two yean. 

fhis is a fair statement, and not exaggerated, fbf yon see 
tfieland, which is now stocked 'down witii timothy, will, 
for three years, bear enormous crops of hay, on the strength 
of the ueexpended mannre. 

That yield of wheat will hardly be exceeded by your 
boarted New- York wheatfields, or those of the lime-watery 
— ague-shaker — miasmatic States west of you. 
Graenfield. Masai. Peb. 186L JAMES & 6RENNELL. 



[For the GouatrF QcoHaaaaa aad€aMlvalar.J 
HYDR AULIC RAM. 

The hydrenlie, er water ram, as it is sometimes called. 
Is an eaceedini^y a»ful neehhie for elemting water to a 
eoHMberaUe heighl. It is simple in construction and not 
habie te get out of order, and will work incessantly for 
years withont getting out of repair. It requriee but a 
•men stream of water with but a few feet of fall to set one 
in sueoessfol operation, the continuance of which dependfl 
wpon the momentum of the falling stream, which, being 
eonfined in a pipe or cntem, is led to a chamber in wliioh 
valves are placed and act as follbwS'-says Bum : 

The supply pipe, a.a^ leads the rnoning brook or etreaan 
lo the chainber 6.i, boHed to the bod plale e.€» A tehre 
ie oeimected to the cbanabcr 5.5.,.wHieh hag a ten- 




dency to fall, so as to keep the wateiviray open till the 
stream flowing through the pipe «.«. acquires snflicient 
momeatom to dose it. Tlie relodty of the stream being 
thus checked, the water raises the valve e, which moves 
the reverse way of the valve rf., and enters the air ves- 
sel //., from which it passes off through pipe which 
may empty where desired. Water entering tlie air cham- 
ber f.f.^ is pressed upon by the air in the upper part of 
the vessel, which closes the valve e. connecting with the 
chamber b.b. Tlie momentum of the running stream in 
the pipe a.a. and chamber b.b. being thu/* exhausted, the 
valve d. falls and occasions the escape of the water from 
the chamber b.b, through the opening valve e. till the flow- 
ing stream ttSj^in acquires such momentum as to close the 
valve d.d. When this happens the valve e. is again open- 
ed, and a second quantity of water is discharged into the 
air vessel //. Thus perpetually is this pulsation of regu- 
lar beating, accompanied by a clicking sound as the valves 
e, and dL alternately r^ and fall. The valves may be 
made to close from 40 to a 100 times a minute, according 
to the range of motion allowed them, and the pressure of 
the water. 

The power expended in operating one of these machines 
is the product of the quantity of water used, multiplied by 
the height through which it falls before it acts upon the 
machine. The useful effect produced is the product of the 
quantity of water raised, multiplied by the height to which 
it b elevated. In some experiments carefully made for 
this purpose, " the expense was found," said Prof. Loomis, 
to be to the usefhl effect as 100 to 64 ; t. the machine 
emphyed nsefHUy nearly iwo-thirds ofiUforce.^ 

Wherever there is a copious spring not more than fifiy 
feet below the house or bam, the water may be delivered 
where desired, says Prof I^oomis. A well of moderate 
depth from which the water can be drawn by a siphon 
may be made to answer the purpose of a spring. Fine 
jets for ornamental purposes can be cheaply obtained in 
this way. The ram may be u.«:ed also for raising water to 
an elevated cbtem, from which it may be made to drive 
a small turbine, a water motor, of sufficient power to 
chum, aetw wood, turn a grindstone, cot fodder and tur- 
nips, and do other light work. * 

Having written thus far, the writer met a farmer that 
has used a hydraulic ram about seven years, and he likes 
it well It cost him |15. The ram is about fifty rods 
from the spot where the water is delivered, at an elevation 
of 35 feet He has about 8 feet head, and has two rams 
now, both forcing water through the same pipe ; and they 
have together delivered into the cistern 100 barrels oi 
water In 16 hours. Two feet head of water will work a 
ram, but more is better. -It, with the pipes, must be placed 
below the frost to insnre success. Tlie accompanying cut 
differs in construction slightly from those manufactured by 
by W. & B. Douglas of Middletown, Ct., and Cowan k 
Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. The principle, however, is the 
same in all. They maybe bought from $5 to |15 apiece, 
acoordmg to size. 

The great convenience of having running water at the 
house and barn should prompt all to secure it, if it can be 
done without incurring too heavy expense ; and where 
the spring or brook is below the bnildings, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, the ram may be used, provided 2 feet fall 
or more can be secured. Experience and observation both 
confirm what is claimed for the hydraulic ram, for thus 
forcing up water where needed for use. The cost can be 
no c*>jcct:on. Gko&gx.. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and CulUrator.] 
Importance and Profit of Good Feeding.. 

Messrs. Tuckkrs— On the Ist day of last month, my 
neighbor, Mr. Swan, sold ten two-year-old cattle at a 
little over sixty dollars each. None of them were older 
than two years last March, and four of them were two 
years old from last June until September. Nine of them 
he raised on his farm, and one was bought when four 
months old. They were only ordinarily well kept when 
fed milk. It is very difficult to get hired people to attend 
properiy to feeding calves. Either too Utde or too much 
feed is injurious. The ftrst winter they had each daily 
one quart of oil cake meal and good hay. Then good 
pasture in summer. The next winter they had two quarts 
each only, of com meal ground fine, cob and all. (If not 
ground fine I think the cob injurious.) On the 6tK of 
last May, these and thirteen others, were turned to pas- 
ture on a thirty-five acre field, and on the first of June or 
a few days after, 69 sheep were put on the same field. 
Some cattle were taken out and others put in in their 
place ; and the thirty-five acres pastured that stock, and 
made the whole fat, until the last day of Nov. When 
yarded, the ten cattle wcr« fed six quarts each dwly, of 
fine ground com and cob meal, until sold on Ist of Jan. 
I have knowtt Mr. S. to have his two-year olds more than 
100 lbs. each heavier, but never any so fat—four of them 
coming so late as from the end of June to the 15th Sept., 
brought down the average weight. 

The object of my writing this b to say something about 
that thirty-five acie field in which they were pastured. I 
have known it for nearly 40 years, and until Mr. Swan 
became the owner, it was the least productive field I ever 
saw in this part of the country. It would neither bring a 
remunerating crop of grass or grain. I often told the 
gentleman who owned it 40 years ago, that "he ought to 
manure it, and try to make it produce paying crops, but 
he Uiought it would cost too much, and he had plenty of 
rich laud. The next owners did manure a part of it, but 
still the crops were miserable. When Mr. Swan bought 
the farm, I advised hum not to plow it, but manure it 
highly and plaster it, and try to make it produce grass. 
This he did, and he immediately got first rate pasture. 
After he drained it, he plowed it after another thorough 
manuring. Still, on a considerable part of it the grain 
crops were not remunerating; but I never saw land in 
tliis country that will grow gi ags, or gnxas that feeds any 
animals that are put on it, better. I am sure that at least 
one ton of hay could have been made from every acre on 
the Ist of July after keeping the 28 head of cattle and the 
69 sheep, and it would have pastured sheep fairly until 
the 7th of this month, (Feb.) when we had the thermome- 
ter 12 below zero. We have had no snow in this neigh- 
borhood to prevent sheep pasturing where the pastures 
are good, all this winter ; but the intense frost on the 7th 
and 8th iust, without snow to protect the wheat plants, 
I am afraid will make next harvest a failure ; but it is 
only a small tract around here that had not a covering of 
snow. 

Now farmers can make their owi^ calculations whether 
it is better to feed cattle as Mr. S. fed his, and sell them 
for $60 each and upwards, or feed them in the common 
starvation way, and have them worth from $15 to $20. 
I know that if these cattle had been properly attended to 
the first four months, they would have been worth more 
money. I have known him to sell his cattle at the same 
age for considerable more money, but beef was then 
higher, and I presume there was four of them younger 
Uiia year. I believe it to be a duty every farmer owes 
his country, to make his land produce all he possibly can, 
either in grain or stock, and I have never yet seen a far- 
mer who thought he had raised too much after he had 
marketed his products. John Johnston. 

OeneTa, 12th Feb.. 186L 



A vacant mind is open to all suggestions^ as the hollow 
DKMuitain retomi i fespooie to all sounds. 



MAP LE SU GAR. 

Can you or some of your correspondents tell me what 
is the best Maple Sugar Evi^rator now in use — what 'Ha 
cost, and where it can be bought? Would a box made of 
plank, with a sheet-iron bottom, be better than a large 
kettle to boil sap in? What is the best to tap trees with, 
a gauge or an auger? Please give plaia direcUoDa to 
make sugar from maple sap. j. t. 

Lake Ridge. Tompkins Co., N. T. 

The chief requisite for success in the manufacture of 
maple sugar, is that all the vessels be perfectly dean and 
sweet, and that strict deanllness be observed throughout 
the whqje process. If well conducted, 100 trees will make 
about 2 to 800 lbs. of sugar, although sometimes less in 
unfavorable seasons. Whatever tool is used for tappii^ 
let it be such as to make a small wound ia the tree; if a 
gouge, let it be small; if an anger, <^ moderate aixa. 
Much mutilation of the tree should be carefully avoided. 
Scald all the vessels and wash them thoroughly ; never al- 
low the sap to stand longer than 24 hours; if quite fresh, 
the sugar will be better. Sliallow sheet-iron pans are bet- 
ter than deep cast-iron boilers; they can be kept deaner; 
they evaporate more rapidly ; and less fbel is consumed. 
The fire space beneath them should be quite flat, so that 
a thin sheet of flame may extend over the bottom of the 
pan ; and the flue should be high enough to cause a good 
draught, and carry the smoke far away. Pans made of 
Russia iron, turned up at the side five or six inches, aro 
good ; such a boiler four feet wide and eight long will do 
much service. We know of none kept fbr sale. Pfamk 
sides to the pan will do, if the sheet-iron is bent up around 
the outside and nailed on so as to make it water-t%ht 
The brick arch " or fire-phice should be a little smaller 
than the pan, to prevent burning the sides. We should 
prefer the pan made wholly of sheet iron. In either case, 
the sugar will be burned or injured, if the fire reaches the 
«de of the pan. The sap must be boiled to about one- 
twentieth or one-thirtieth, to make good syrup. The syrup 
is then strained through flannel, and placed aside to cod 
and settle 12 to 24 hours. Then it is placed in the paa 
again, and a beaten egg and a gill of milk are added ts 
each gallon and stirred, to clarify it, keeping it carefully 
from boiling till all the scum has risen and is skimmed off 
Then boil carefully till it will harden, which may be knows 
by dropping a little into cold water. The liquid sugar 
may now poured into proper^ vessels, and afterwards 
the cakes placed in a box to drain ; or it may be poured 
at once into hopper-sliaped wooden boxes, with a oork ia 
the bottom, which is pulled out when it hardens^ and the 
molasses allowed to drain out To make the sugar per- 
fectly white, lay a few thicknesses of flannel on the sugar 
while draining, wet and washed daily with cold water. It 
will absorb and wash out all the impure coloring matter. 

HuDgarian Grass Ix\jarious to Horses. 

It so happened last season that the crop of meadow hay 
was very light, and even prairie grass was very scarce, 
while (he crop of Hungarian was unusually good. Conse- 
quently many have fed no hay but this latter. This win- 
ter there has appeared a disease among horses hitherto 
unknown here. They ▼et7 suddenly lose entirely the use 
of tlie hind qnarters, and cannot stand at all. Four of 
my immediate neighbors have each had a horse attacked 
thus ; two of them are to-day dead or dying, and one, 
after being raised by a tackle and slnng ft>r a while^ is 
likely to recover. It is a significant* feet, that in each of 
these cases Hungurian hay has been fed exclusively, and 
it is confidently bdieved to be the cause of the disease. 
I hear of many other cases near here, besides these four, 
but always where Hungarian has been largely led.^ My 
horses have had nothing but ttraw and com this winter, 
and are looking and feeling finely. I would prefer oatt 
to cam, however. x. x. r. 
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It will be noticed from the Prooeedings at the An- 
BUftl Meeting of our State Agriculttiral Society, to a foil 
report of which we give this week a oonsiderable portion 
of our apace, that the Hon. Geo. Gsddxs of Syracuse baa 
been chosen President for tlie coming year. With regard 
to the financial condition of the Society, the receipt* at 
the Elmira Fair, although smaller than has often been the 
ease, were sufficient to cover the Premiums there awarded 
MtsA the immediate expensea incurred, while for other ex- 
penses the Society have beetf compelled to draw upon the 
balance left over last year — amount now in the Treasury, 
$1,792.71. 

With regard to the holding of the next Exhibi- 
bition, there was an application from Watxrtown pre- 
sented and strongly pressed upon the Committee upon 
Nomioationa, and on the reception of their report in the 
general meeting, and the reference of the sul^'ect of Loca- 
tion to the Executive Board, a second application was pre- 
sented by Mr. Faxon, on behalf of the citizens of Utica. 
When the new Board met on Friday morning, it was voted 
to postpone the 8ul>ject until its next session, (to take place 
in the city of Syracuse, March 21,) in order that an oppor- 
tunity may be afforded in the interim for the presentation 
of other applicatioos. The Society's requirements may be 
ascertained from the Secretary, who wilK^urnish this or 
Any other requisite information to those desiring il. 

BsQOBD ov TBV PBOCMiiasmi Oasdenkb'b Socivtt or 
Phuju>ilphia. — Thia Society was organized about a year 
since, its object being to promote the steady and intelli- 
gent progress of gardening, and the improvement, mental 
and physical, of gardeners. Thia Record," an octavo 
pamphlet of 130 pages, embraces the doings of the So- 
ciety for the past year, and includes, aniong other matters, 
twelve Essays, read at its monthly meetings, by R. R. 
Scott, C. H. Miller, Walter Elder, John Landers, Mark 
fiiU, Prof. Stephens, Wm. Grassie, and James Eadie, on 
subjects of great practical importance. It is a valuable 
eontribuion to our rural literature, and can be procured 
by enclosing 81 cents in stamps to R. R. Scott, 236 Chest- 
nat^, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oats oh a Wiuut H«ad!— Wilson Rogen. Erie Co.. N. T., writes 
that last ftUl he found a wheat head on which were growing three dis- 
Nnot kernels of oals. He inqniret if this be sometbhig new. Yes. 
tbe most sunn-ising novelty in Tegetation we have heard. If the 
specimen be preserved, please forward It-if not, pardon us for think- 
Idb tbtre was soma mistake, thoiiah onr ioformant did ' see it with 
his own eyes." 

So says the American Agriculturist. We do not at all 
wonder at the statement, for some men have powerful im- 
aginations, easily fancying the shrivelled, and perhaps 
slightly elongated chaff of wheat, to be oats. We were 
once shown a petrified hear^ — and were told beforehand 
that •* every part was per/eet^^—ejeSt paws, Ac. On see- 
ing it, we perceived at onoe that it was one of those many 
ooneretiotu of various fantastic forms, found in the rocks 
of Western New- York, and a good deal of fancy could 
detect little indentations for eyes, and little knobs the ends 
of very fat paws, projecting slightly from a very fat young 
bear. We have however seen pudding bags which had 
nearly as great a resemblance. We have no doubt that 
the round septaria, found in the Hamilton shales would be 
«t onoe recognized as petrified alligator's eggs, — the re- 
semblance being much nearer. If the editor cf the Agri- 
culturist gets the head in question, we will give him fif^y 
dollars for it, if oats and wheat are botli perfect, and there 
proves to be no trick about it. 

I^Hr. BxcK, the celebrated Florist, of Isleworth, 
England, died suddenly on the 15th of Jan., 1861, aged 
67 years. 



One object, we believe, with the enemtic mana- 
gers of the Hampden (Mass.) Agrieulturai Society, in tlie 
purchase of their fine grounds at Springfield, was the es- 
tablishment upon them of a Market Fair — an object as 
yet never carried out to our knowledge, but now promis- 
ing to be soon tried. The Republican states tliat the So- 
ciety liave resolved to hold a Market Fair each spring 
and fall, for the display, sale and exchange of produce and 
stock, either in bulk or by sample " — the first in the series 
to take place at Hampden Park*' the second Tuesday 
in April. 

A book for the entry of stock and produce will be opened 
thirty days before the exhibition, al aoroe coavenieni pUoe, 
and every pains taken to make it profitable and plensant to 
buyers and sellers. Neighboring societies will be invited to 
participate in the Fair, althovgh its speelal okgoet will be tbe 
advantage of the farmeia in the eonnty. Springfield, from its 
central location and easy accessibility, affords tbe best facili- 
ties for such a prc^t, and all that is needed will be tbe co- 
operation of producers. Let every man, who is willing to sell, 
come forward with bis samples on the 9th of April, and plant 
himself on Hampden Park. 

Messrs. Charles & Yah Meter of the Albany 
Centre Market, have purchased of Messrs. Phillips & 
Wood, ten head of cattle weighing about 10 tons live- 
weight — among them a pair of four-year old Durham 
steers said td weigh forty-five hundred, fed by Mr. Wads- 
worth on Genesee Flats, which are very superior indeed. 
Tlie balance are grade oxen, all fed in the same county. 
The whole will be on exhibition at their stalls in Centre 
Market, on Friday, next the 22d inst., and Messrs. C. St 
y. M. extend a cordial invitation to citizens and strangers 
to call and examine them. 



Fine Sheep. — In our Grazier Department this week, 
will be found a communication from Jurian Winne of 
thia county, one of the most careful sheep feeders in the 
country. We were at Mr. Winne's a few weeks since, 
where we found 818 sheep in his yards, consisting of 
Leicesters and cross-bred Lcieesters, feeding for market. 
Tliey were a beautiful lot, and nearly ready for the butcher. 
He gave us the weight of seven three-year olds as follows: 
292— 289— 288— 240— 280— 224— 2 i 9— being an ave- 
rage of 254^ lbs. each. Beside these, Mr. Winne has a 
choice breeding flock of Leicesters, bred mainly from the 
importations of Mr. Snxll of Canada West, (whose splendid 
sheep attracted so much attention at the State Fair at 
Albany,) and Mr. BaoniE of Jeffer^n Co. Among a lot 
of nice lamba, we examined one, which at 9^ montlis old, 
weighed 18'7i lbs. 

Ao. College at Springfield, Mass. — ^Efforts are ma- 
king to establish an Agricultural College at Springfield, 
for which it is proposed to raise $100,000 — $25,000 to be 
raised in that place— $26,000 in other parts of tbe State, 
and $50,000 from the State treasury. We hope they will 
succeed, and we have strong confidence in their suoceei^ 
for when our friends at Springfield take hold of any enter- 
prise they are not apt to fail. 

Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Company, Boston, have 
published " The Principles of Breeding : or, Glimpses 
at the Physiological Laws involved in the Reproduction 
and Improvement of Domestic Animals. By S. L. Good- 
ale, Secretary of the Maine Board of Agriculture." 

We are indebted to the Author^s attention for an early 
copy, which we have not as yet been able to examine 
minutely, but judging from the chapters we have read, the 
work presents in convenient form much uiformation here- 
tofore less accessible to the majority of readers than its 
importance deserved. Judicious in the selection and care- 
ful in the interpretation of his authorities, Mr. Goodale's 
views are well and concisely expressed ; his quotations and 
conclusions are apparently impartial, and the wide circula- 
tion of his treatise would — as its preface remarks — serve 

to awaken greater interest upon a matter of vital im- 
portance to the agricultural interests of the cowitry.'^ It 
forms a volume of 164 pages. 
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BoKK IHtst jcor BOOKWiTKlT. — L«st ^ummcr I nowed 
nn two acres, a dry gravelly kuoU, where 1 hive never got 
aay 9t>p of any anomit, four iHubels of bone and oee 
bushel of plaeter, with budiwheat, aad got thirty baahelB 
of buckwheat more than I ever goi from the land in fifty 
yeara. It is tlie firtt of my using artificial nairareB. I 
ehould be satisfied with barnyard manure if I could get 
enough ; but I cannot, and must try artificial manuvea, aad 
should like to get more information hi regard to bone 
dust, superpliospliates, poudrette, ko. a. s. m. Wood- 
iwry, Ct. [We shall be pleased to hear from any of our 
readers, the results of any trials they may havetnado with 
artificial manures . — Enfl*] 

Thk Co0NT»y Okntleman. — I cannot forbear writmg 
to you to express my great gratification with, and deep In- 
debtedness to, your excellent Couotrt Gkrtlemah. To 
me it is invaluable. I hardly know what amount of mon- 
ey could induce me to do without it. Being a young far- 
mer, I have always found much in it to cheer me under 
the discouragemeuts incident to the inexperienced tiller of 
the soil — mudi U} lead the mind from the grosser part of 
agriculture, viz., physical labor, to studying nature and 
nature^s laws, and to bring all the appliances of art, and 
all the discoveries of science to lighten labor, improve the 
toil, and consequently to raise the comparative social po- 
lition of the farmer, equal to or superior to that of the 
tnobt favored class of the oommunity. I have long thought 
the Co. Gknt. far superior to any agricultural paper in the 
United States. 

Meat tor Nkw-York.— The New- York Times, to whose 
excellent reports of the New- York Cattle Market, we are 
indebted mainly for our weekly reports, furaiphes tables 
ehowing the weekly arrivals of cattle, sheep, Ac., for mar- 
ket, in that city, during the year 1860. From these tables 
we gather the following facts : The average weekly arrivals 
ircre — beef cattle, 4,830 — milch cows, 138 — veal calves, 
V72-— sheep, 9,888— swine, 6,147— making the entire 
number for the year as follows: beef cattle, 226,747 — 
milch cows, 7,164— calves, 40,162— sheep, 614,191— 
fwine, 319,628, and a grand total of animals of all kinds 
for the year, of 1,107,882— weekly average of all kinds, 
21,895. 

The following table shows from whence a portion — as 
complete as the records will allow— of the beef cattle 
came : 

Canada, 8.011 

Virginia. 1,(M» 

NewJeraey 674 

Connecticut,.. 686 

Wisconiln 146 

Texaa, »9 

Cherokee Nation, 64 

Massachusetts, 



Illinois, 

Ohio 86,974 

New Yorlc «8.449 

Kentucky 18.137 

Indiana, 12,835 

Iowa, a.174 

Missouri 7,464 

Mlchiiran 8,260 

Pennsylvania, 2,726 



ToUl ISiOSl 



tural works, yet I am ever striving for a better mode of 
farming, and more information. I know no other way 
than to fill my table with the best Agricultural Journals of 
our country, so I have concluded to send you $2, and add 
the CouMTRY Gkntleman to my list I hope to have, ia 
a few years, one of the best condu^d farms in our state. 
Any satisfactory experiiaeMts I may make. I shall send jo« 
as I have other papers, i. h. h. Hamilton Co., O. 

A PieMSKT 6v rotjvrtr.^Vtetorp, If. Y., Fi^. 4.— 
UC88R8. L. TucKKR A SoN : Dear fiirt— With this please 
find a trio of young Rouen Ducks. They weigh only fif- 
teen pounds. I could have sent you a trio of old ones 
that would have weighed twenty-four pounds, but perfer 
to keep the older ones for stock. I have derived great 
satisfaction and some profit by reading your excellent pa- 
per, and Uke this Way to let you know that your labors to 
advance agriculture are appreciated. D. L. Hilsbt. [The 
dud^s, after Exhibition at the Agricultural Roonas during 
the present week, will be disposed of all the more agreea- 
bly, /rom the complimentary manner in which the preseat 
is tendered, and from the reoollecdon of simildr attentions 
received from the same source on several former oecssionsL] 


Straw for Horsies inn otbbr Stock. — A corrMpoo- 
dent of the Country Gkmtlkkah, In a recent private let- 
ter, «iys — " I consider J. L. R. all wrong on the straw 
question. My five horses have eat no hay this wmtet; 
and I have for years fed them principally on straw instead 
of hay, which I should not do, if not best and cheapest, 
as I sell a large quantity of hay every year: My cows are 
being wintered on nothing but straw, chaff and turnips^ 
and have never had calves look so well at ^ins season, 
though fed hay, meal and shorts— all the good things they 
could be induced to eaf 

Sr. Lawrrwce Ao. Ao. Socnprr.— The Annual Meet- 
ing of this flourishing Society was held at the courthouse 
on the 2d Tuesday of January, 1861. The attendande 
was full and harmonious, but spirited discussions of the 
various topics introduced, showed that the interest in thie 
Society had no abatement, Rnd altogether it was one of tfte 
most pleasant and encouraging meeting^ the Sodety ever 
held. We learn from tl»e Secretary, L. E. B. Wmstoif, 
Esq., that the receipts of the Society during the past y€«r 
were over $4,200, and it oWns lis first purchase of hinds 
free and clear of all incumbrance. The foUowiog is the 
Board of Oflicers elect for 1861 :— 

President— Oalvim T. HuLBcao, Brasher Falls. 

Vice-Presidenta — Reuben Nott. Oadensbart^; Nafaoa DttoUttit. 
Russel; Joseph Whitney* Madrid; Alexander J. ]>yke. Deperater; 
George A. Sheldon, Hermon ; Charles N. Conkejr. Canton : Joseph 
K. Orvis, Massena; Joseph c. Dnrphy. Hoplrintoh: A. Lindsay, 
D. F. Berry, Mason Spencer, Malone, Franklin Co. ; Allen Hfoasai. 
Constable, Fmnklin Co. ; Ueorge V. HOyle. Pblnni^y Mo«re. T 



Sorghum Sugar. r-Enclosed you will find a specimen of 
the state premium home-made sugar, from the Imphee, 
made by J. Grout, Lancaster, Keokuk CJo., Iowa. The 
same party also made the best syrup on exhibition. Im- 
provement in syrup this year over last, at least 26 per 
cent on the average, w. p. w. [This sugar is of a much 
better quality than any we have ever before seen made 
from, the Sorghum. If our prairie friends can produce 
such sugar as this at a reasonable price, they may be sure 
of a ready market for all they can make.] 

Farming in Canada Wkst. — A Subscriber at Simcoe, 
writes us that he is wintering 322 liead of sheep, over 200 
of them breeding ewes — 70 pure bred Leicester ewes — 
18 Southdown, and 185 Spanish Merinos. He is also win- 
tering 40 head of Durham grade cattle, and 16 head of 
horses. He says — **I have comfortable shelters for all 
my stock, and keep them all in good condition. I find 
this the only way to make stock pay. When I have leisure 
I will give you my system of managing my 600 acre farm.^' 
We hope this promise will not be forgotten. 

TnE Rrcnr Spirit. — I am a young farmer just com- 
mencing for myBelf, thon^^li I liave been raised at the bu- 
sine»*, and have always iuid access to the bcj<t of ngricul- 



Hoyle, Champlain, Clinton Co. ; John Sanborn, PlatUrtmrgh. CUntata 

County. 

General Superintendent— Bfai sham E. Ssrlraa. Canton, ^ LswroeM 

county. 

Treasurer— George C. Borue, Cantan. 
Secretary— L. E. B. Wlnslow, Canton. 

The Albany Co. Ao. Society, held its annual meet- 
ing Jan. 9, when the following were elected officers for 
ensuing year : 

President— WfLi.TAM HmsT. 

Vloe-Preaident— Harmon V. SCroof, WatenrWt 

Secretary— John Wll«on. 

Treasurer— Joseph Hilton, New-Scotlandp 

Directors for Three Years.— Wm. Tuttle, CoevmaalB. and John WIm- 

Kner of Guilderlmul ; for Two Years— John 11. Booth of Bethlehein. 
L. Godfrey of Albany. 

Joseph Hilton being a Director of the Society, resigned 
that position, and Wm. Lape of Watervlie^ was elected to 
fill the vacancy for the unexpired term. 



Confinement of Sheep in Winter. — read yow 
markQ in the first number of the present vol., under ^ 
head of ** Care of Sheep in Winter.*' I like them well. 
I however differ with yon respecting half open sheds. 
Over thirty years' experience has convinced me thai okMB 
confinement in warm sheds or bams is better. In locali- 
ties where there is little or no wind, it is not so ewen^al 
In this section of Vermont we have frequent raUw in win- 
ter, and sheep are sure to stand out in the rain if not prt- 
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▼en ted bj being confined. I wish I could prevail on y^u 
to viait this putt of Vermont I believe, by n personal 
inspection, you will be oonrinoed ibat dose confinement 
will not injure Uie health of sheep. John S. Pxttibomx. 
Manchester, _ 

Tb« table of Exports and Imports irt tbe Port of 
New- York, for January, has Just appeared. Wc copy the 
figures for Breadstuff's and Provisions exported during the 
montb, as compared with JanoMy, I9¥>i m a «BMpU of 
the increased business the crops of the past season have 
placed within the reach of our merchants and transporters : 

IflN. 1961. 

FIrar. bbte..... U,WI «6^n 

Ccira Meal, bbto., 7.465 8.507 

Wh«RM^ l.l«l.$tt 

B«ef, (cs and bbkL, 

Porlr, bbl*. 10.1«l Vjm 

Bacon, 1«0 Nm. Sa79a 154.12* 

I^iniTlOO Ibfc, 13,685 t».m 

Oh«<«e, m Iba. lO.lM 45,771 

liuOeivlOOlba., 14.977 

The total value of Exports of Domestic lferch«i<fiae 
from New-York during January, 1861, was 110,277,925, 
agaiiMt $6,a»9,04S in Jan«ary, 1860— or very nearly 
twice as great. The amount of Specie and Bullion re- 
ceived ai Nf w-Yorlc ft-om Foreign Poiis, during January, 
1861, was 7,86^,929— against exports during the month 
•(only $08,894, sbowhig over $7,200,000 excess in im- 
ports over exports of the precious metals. 



TIIB FARM. 

KDrroRiiL CoruI^kducck: 

Notes from the Chenango and Saaqoehanna YaOeja, hf 

UH.T.; 73 

Farther Notes from the Suaqmhamw ▼aHej. by L. H. T 7* 

MsnwiM with Famurard Miumrt and Clover, hy Lk?i Uultlmtt, 78 

Manure tbr Com in the Httl 80 

■xtraosdlnarr Kxhlbitiou ot Doks, 80 

Ne» Prairie Farminr. by O « 

How to Grow Good Potatoes, by CfiAittkH fiDGRcjk, 83 

How to Kxterminate the Black Weevil, by Jobv A. M. Cubl^.. 83 

Shall we go West for Farms, by J. F. T 84 

How to ltt<!rease Tow Manttre, 



WeitfUMraod Measurint Hay, by Wji. J. Patch.. 
fijrmWoricfor ^VUlter. 



rmirm ▼« vfk lur wmtt. ^ 

Premlam Crops in WIsCMudn. by G. W. LATHftor, 87 

Httil^ Com, by D. P... , 87 

Use ofPIastcr in Otaeco Cotinty. hy H. P. NoaTOM 90 

BrtimaUnc Weight of Hay In Bulk, by W. Bdvakos. 90 

Winter Meetimt New-York SUte Ag. Society, 9i 

Profits of Famtine, 91 

Loiter from John Johnstoo, 94 

Inooiries and Answers. vl". v • v; SS 

Profits of Tobacco and Wheat Coliure, by Jamks 8. Orkkmkll,. 97 

Hydraulic Uara. by Ojpaoa.- « 97 

HittgarUn Grass, by N. N. N« 98 

NoSitor the Month. 

TllE GHAZIBR AND BRBBDEB. 

Owre for the Black Soours hi Horn GaftUe. 79 

ifwdhiK and Feeding. Boxes for Sheep, by JuRiiir Wikmb. 81 

flbeep Husbandry in Duchess County, by N. ttaan, 81 

Craved Hoof in Horses, by 0. G. TAriX)R. 83 

WMer Care of OsMle, by A BtADno Fauckb. 89 

1. Feed out Cornstalks, 89 

1 Fastening CatUe to StaMs. 89 

8. Feeding from Straw Stacks. 89 

Ctoe for the Hom-DIsUroper. by A. M. C. 90 

IptporUoot and Profit of Good Feeding, by John JoBMsroif 98 

HORTICULTURAL DBPARTMBKT. 

Prunhig the Dwarf Pear 77 

QrapeGrowing in Orange County, by W. A. Woodwa«», 77 

wCter VWts to Nurseries. 88 

Death ot Cherry Trees. U3 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

PUn of Bam and Shed^ hy P. O. . . . . . 76 

Plan of a Tnree Story Bam, by SL 8. It. . . „ W 

BaDoon Framea-lSth Article, by Oao. B. Wooowaro. 86 

THE DAIRY DBPART^fENT. 

t&aeHes about Cheese Making, by M. L. C.,........^. 90 

Dairy Tann of Hon. TAtdoe Pnttl. Green Co.. by %. Prirr, 91 

Jefferson County vs. Vermont, by Dakul Parkbk, 91 

D03IR8TIC ECONOMY. 

Bartletrs Refrigerator. » 

Kked Squash, by H 79 

Maple mar. S 

WeLdi BareUt, by Hampprv 98 

To Bemoveink Spots, by T. Avsvui, w 

THE BBB-IUSBPBR*8 DBPARTMBNT. 

MraoHUDary Yield of Hooey, by Wm. H. Rice, 91 

ILLUOTRATIONS. 

PlaHs far Cowii. at 76 1 The Shepherd Tiog, 80 

Finn of nnni and ^Uei\9 77 I IMsn of n Three 8tory llaru.^ W 

Prmjinethe llwarf IVar. 771 llnlloon Frames. » H7 

BartluU'a il«A4g«nfttor.. 79 1 Wmier Visits to Nursenaa, 88, 89 



WILSOBTS ALBANY STRAWBERRY, 

XjAwton SlaoUberry ^ w^^Ilexi !RH£ip>>ex*rj'. 

JOHN WILSON of tbeAlbany Narsenr, Albany, 
N. Y., wilt send to any address fWO WUson's Albany Strawberry, 
lUO Lawton Blackberry, and luO Allen's New Raspberry, securely pack- 
ed, on tlie receipt of f 10. Those desiring 200 Lawtons, Instead of 100 
I^awton and 100 Allen Raspberry can hare (hem thus packed at the 
same charge. March 1— mltw^t. 

GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 



A large assortment f<Mr sale low. to close up consignments. 
March l-mSt. A. LONOCTT. 84 Cliff St.. New-York. 



AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
IMPhEMENTS.— A complete assortment of latest approved pat- 
terns and best made. Farming Implements, Machines, and Tools, 
consisting of everything required by the Farmer, Planter, and Gar> 
dener. 

Also GUANO, BONE PUSIVPbomhate, PpqdretU, Piaster, Ac 
Field. Flower, knd Ganfen PEKDST 

Trees. Plants, and Shrubs, all of reMabto quiltar, and furnished on 
the most reasonable terms. For sale by R. L. ALLKN. 

Fob. 28- weow2tm*t-.ApI. l- wlt. IW A W Water st.. New-York. 



OPORTO GRAPE— THE WINE GRAPE OF 
AMERICA.— The Oporto Is an American Seedling, strong 
grower, perfectly hardy, ahuadant bearer, and ripens early. 
OBKTirtCATR FROM M. MACKU, EsQ., paoparBToa or cxYDR Hvnamnr. 
This may certify that I have cultivated the Oporto Grape, for sev- 
erAl years, and find that the vines are entirely free from mildew and 
blight, that they do not winter kill In the least, and that they ore good 
bearers. I have tasted the wine of several different years, and esteem 
it very highly. Matubw Mackik. 

nom S. CLARK, ESQ. 

'* For several years we have made wtne from the Oporto Grape, and 
find a ready sale at ope dollar per bottle, selling fifty bottles for single 
orders. 

I have therefore great pleasure hi recommending the Oporto Grape 
lo every person who wlwss tomake wine for his own use. or for sale." 

STLvnrrRR Clark. 

For description of Grape and cut see Oourtrt Orktuuiab, No- 
vember 15, im. 

Strong vines, #1. For vines or descriptive circulars address _ 
March l-weow^t-mlt. E. W A RB SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. T. 



s 



TUMP AND ROCK PULLEBa 



Hairs Hand Stump Pullers, price, 

WIUIs* Power Stamp Pullera. smalt size,, 
do. do. lar|Metsise,.v.... 

Lyon's Hand Stump and Rock Pullers, , 

Holies* Power on \^ ' ' 



.... geo.oo 

.... 150.00 
.... 235.(« 
.... 80.00 

for Roeks. 230.00 

This machine URs the rodcs and transports them where required. 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 1«9 ft 191 Water st., New-York. 

Feb. S8>weowStm2t— April 4— wit. 
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ARDEN SEEDS.- 

I have now in store a full assortment of QARDRsr. Fikld. and 
Fix>wrr Srbds. among wnidi will be found all the varieties of Beans, 
Beet. Cabbage. Carrot, (all American m^wth.) 

CORN>-Kxtra Early Dwarf Sweet, Early Burlhigton, Ac, Cucum- 
ber, Lettuce. Melons. Onion. Parsnip. 

PEAS— Princess. lA)rd Raglan. Eiips' Monarch. Champion of Scot- 
land. Dwarf Green. Marrow, Daniel O'Rourke, Competitor, Champion 
of Knjdand. all fine varietlea. 

TOM ATOBS— Feiee Island, very solid and extra fine, and all other 
varieties. 

TURNIP.— American growUi and of extra quality. Radish. Aspara- 
gus, Spinach, Squash, Sahrify, Rhnbabr, Rape. Parsley. Artichoke, 
Broccoli, Cauliflower. Celery. Cress. Com Salad. Leek, l^dive. Kale, 
ChcrvIU Collards, oi Colewert, Brussels Sprouts, Okra, Nasturtium, 
Mustard, Kgg Plant, Pumpkin, Pepper, Scorsonera, Mushroom, Herbs, 

TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS of all kinds. 

FRUIT SEEDS.— Apple. Pear, Quince. Apricot, Blackberry, Cherry, 
Currant, Gooseberry, Peach, Grape, Nectarine, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry. Ac. 

BIRD SEEDS.— Canary, Hemp, Rape and Millet. 
^ HEDGKS— Honey and Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, Osage Orange. 

POTATOES- Ash-Leaf Kidney, Early June, Eariy DikemaU, Peaih 
Blow, Prince Albert, and all other good varieties. 

CLOVERS— White Dutch. Lucem, Red Alsike, Scarlet, Ac 

GRASSES-Rcd Top, Timothy, Crcephig Bent, Tall Oat, Green 
Grass, (best for lawns.) Orchard, Ray, Foul Meadow. Kentucky Blue, 
Sweet Vernal, Hungarian, Saintfoin, Fescue, Foxtail, Fine Mixed 
Lawn, Ac, Ac 

SPUING WHEAT-Te% Black Sea, (iolden Drop. 

SPRING RYE, SPRING VETCH iSi. SEED BARLEY. 

SKED DATS, Scotch and American, extra heavy and dean. 

FRUlf; ORNA.MKNTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and EVERCiUKINS, 
and all kinds of plants furnished to order, carefully packed, from the 
best nurseries and conservatories Ir. the United States. 

1 take especial care to see that ail my seeds are fresh, and well 
cleaned, and the very best of Uic kind, which can be obtained from 
reliable parties at home and abroad. Orders by mail attended to 
promptly. Send for a C.italoour. R. L. %LLBN, 

Feb.»-weow2t-m2t.-Apl4-wlt. 1K» & 191 Waterst., New- York. 



IT. GRcVNT'8 PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
* jpjiLj^ 3vrTT.T.e, 

They will chaff and screen wheat In paaslnjr throtigh the mill eoce. 
In the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed. War 
ranted the very best in use. 
Patent Rights for sole of all the Wester^ 



May l-m1St 



Aildresi 



t. 1. GRANT k CO.. 
Junction. Rensselaer Co.. N. T. 



LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 
by Baron Von LieMg-Joet pobUslied. and for sale at thiaOflice. 
Sent by mafl. post-paid, for tL 
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RL. ALLEN'S MANIPULATED GUANO. 
• TWs i« a mixture of Peruvian and the cholcMt American 
Guano. The first conlalna a large proportion of Ammonia iwdt^^ 
latSr a lar«e proportion of «olnble PhoBphutes. both of tlie Mgh^i 
lm%iDC?to rapid wrnilnation^and large croM. The corablnati^^^^ 
of the above elehienU is ust what is required to make a «n!ver«al 
fertlllaer. Any one can make tWa mixture for hinwelf. But there 
jS» io miny qaalltW. of the American, and Uie Peruvian l» w FRK- 
oSStLY ADULTKRATED In the hands of small dfa'^rs, and there 
li besides the expense and trouble hi mixing In small <»u'W^}lej^that 
It is deemed an oUject to make a stardard AirriCL« of a F«RriccTLT 
RKUABLE OCA LiTY. and offer this at a Price predicated upon tihe pro- 
portions of e»ich kind of guano used, m Cash per ^^Z^J-^^^ 
fn barrels or bags. If for immediate use, it may »>f,p»ckM In b^ 
containing about 130 lbs. each ; if to be kept for some time, the Amerl- 
can Guano wUl rot the bags, and barrels should ^ ^^j^^LEN 
Feb. 2&-weow2tm2t-- Apl 4- wit. 189 k 191 Water-s't.. New-York. 



FINE IMPORTED FLOWER SEEDa 
FOR 8AI<B BT JABIKS VICK» 
Hoohetttex*, N. Y. 
I have this day (Feb. Xftth) received a fVeth Invoice of FINE FLOWER 

Al^ VEGETABLE SEEDS fh)ra Earopc, embracing some of the 
finest varieties ever offered to the lovers of flowers. Many are new 
and rare. Amony them are the following : i ^. 

STOCKai-Ten Week-New Largwt Flowering. 8 
mixed-Emperor, larged flowered. Brompton, (winter)-Sulphur Yel- 

*'*ASTEli8.-Globe Flowered; Dwarf Pyramidal B?«<n»et,';^owerid ; 
TroffaSt^TPerfected. 18 colors, either separate or mixed ; La Supert ; 
New Crown. 4 varieties, separate colors, or mixed; Ranunculus 
FloweredT Chrysanthemum Flowered, 9 colors, separate or mixed ; 

RA pqiuw a —^lose 'Flowered, 12 colors, separate or mixed. 
LARK8PUR.-DSubleD^^^^ Flowered} Stock Wowered. 

HOLLYHOCKS.-From Show Flowera 
MARVEL OF PERU.-Eight varieties. 
BWEET PEAS-Seven varieties, separate colon. 

a^BHi/uT-n;«r'lfl^^ BrUll«.t, Flrefl,, 

CONVOLVULUS MAJOR-Purpurea. 

8AILLARDIA-Plcta; Josephus: Alba Marginata. 
ODETIA— Amoena; Wlldenowli. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDIL-Scarlet; Leopoldl; Blue, white eye; 
Alba Oculata, (pure white, purple eye.) All of these separate or 

"pORTULACCA-Alba StraU; Caryophyloldes, rose, striped wllh 

^VanSe^I quality; Tl quality; flrom red flower*; from itriped 

flowers; from light flowers, voilet bordered. 
WALL FLO\VKR~Ten varietiea ^ ^ * ^ 
SALPIGL08SIS.-Variabili8. larfest flower ; Dwarf, fine. 
ALSO-CaUiopsis; Dianthus Chmensis; Aconitura Lycoctomim; 

Aquilegia. double; Bartonia Aurea: Campanula ; Cobea Scandens, 

climber- Sweet wluiam, best seed; Petunia. 3 varieties; Zinnia Ele 

gans, many varieties. 

Everlasting Flowers. 

Hclichrysum, several varieties and colors; Acrocllnlum, Roseum 
and Alba; Amaranthus, Bl-color luid Tri color; Globe Amaranth. 
(Oomphrena,) Carnea, Rubra, and Aurea Superba: Polycolymna 
Siuarti, fine white flower; Rhodante Manglesh, very fine; Xeranthe 
mum, Ccerulea and Compacta. 

Ornamental Oraases. 

Antoxanthum Graclle; Brisa, Minima and Maxima; Lamarkia 
aurea; Chlorys Radiata. Eragrostis Elegaps; Elymus Mystrix ; Lagu- 
rus Ovatus; Pennisetum Longistllum; Stlpa Pennata. 

Vegetables. 

Eariy French Bhort-Hom Carrot; Best Winter Savoy Cabbage; 
Early Wlnnlngstadt Cabbage: German Cucumber. Very Ix>ng Green ; 
Early Oval Rose Radish ; Early Paris Cauliflower ; Lenormand Caul - 
flower, very large, late; French Dwarf Solid Self-bUnching Cauli- 
flower; Lester's Perfected Tomato ; Large Red Solid Tomato: Hub- 
bard Squash ; Teltow Sweet Turnip. J T II. a 

For the convenience of those who order seeds T will send any of the 
above, by mail. PosUge paid, at 10 cents per package, when the order 
shall amount to 50 cents. When the order amounts to one pack- 
age ♦►xtra may be ordered. For W. three packages extra, and for $5. 
ten extra packages, all of which will be sent free of postage. 
Novelties. 

I have seeds of a few Kovbi.ties well worthy of attention. 
NEW DOUBLE ZINNIA, which Is represented in Europe as almost 
as beautiful as a Dahlia. Ten seeds for 25 cents. 
DIANTHUS HEDDEWKiH-Seeds, per package, 25 cents. 
DIANTHUS LACINIATUS.^25 cents. 
MIMULU8 ROSEA PALLIDA, 25 cents. ^ _^ , 
PODOLKPIS AFFIN18, from Melbourne, finest of the species. 10 

**EUCH^^n*IUM 6RANDTFL0RA ALBUM, per package. 25 cents. 
CALLIOPSIS CAROAMINEFOLIA HYBRIDA. 25 cents. 

- " VAR. ATROSANGUINEUS 
y. 95 cents. 
DOW ITZI— dark rose, striped with 
Feb. 28-wAmlt. 




PKRUViAN (3trAHi 
weight 

lOHABOE GUANO. ^„„„,„^ 

AMERICAN GUANO. ^„,„^ 
FISH GUANO, 

IMPROVED SUPERPHOSPHATE OP LIME. 



BONE DUST. FINE AND C0AR8E. 

LAND PLASTER. 



For sale in oiuutaties to luU purchaam — - 

March 1— nSu No. 84 Cllff-st., New- 



A. LONG^JJ^ 



s 



HARE'S COULTER HARROW. 

Now la tiM Ume to lend in toot onlen Car tUa most oaeftil Imple- 
_ ment. As a Caltivafagr 

tnd Harrow tt is nn- 
H^iualled. saving madi 
time and labor, as h 
once going over it 
(eaves the groiuui in 
t>etter conditioa than 
three times the aaae 
amount of labor with 
1^ Scotch or Gedde« 
Harrow. It Is the best 
jralu and peas coverer 
in the universe, and will save its cost In one season for this .pon»ose 
alone. Circulars containing references sent ttte on appBcaaML 

^"^^^rJid stock of PLOWS, HARROWS, HAT CUTTERS. SEg 
JtRS, CULTIVATORS. 4c, as also a ftill supply of OARDBf 
and FIELD SEEDS, constantly on hand, and orders wlU recclrt 
prompt attention. Address €HA8. t PEASE. 

84 State-sC, Albaay, M. Y.. MMufaetory TiToi HoUow. 
Feb. 21-w4tm2t 




LAWTON BLACKBERRIB8- 
A fine lot from Root Onttln^-^l per doaen— %1 per iqk^ 



Root Cuttings b/ maiU post-paid. 25 for 
Feb. l-m2t,-Mar.7 - — 



H. a LUM, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 



1861. C.*W^McCAMM^N-S J^QQl 

DRAIN TILE WORKS, 

OOBXXS 07 CUSTOV AVBSUI * XHOX-n., 

AT.-BAinr, »T. -sr. 



8X 



DIANTHUS CHINEN8IS NANUS. 
FLOWERED-brilUjmt^and veiT hard; 

PHLOX DIIUMMONDII RAF 
white, 20 cents. 




TORfl vm SEI^rfc - A (I iiperior article. #2 a 

>iuii.-l, ii I in ml, L.i'.'i. In strong barrels. 

t#f~ PiirrhnPH illrectly ham the grower. Our 
Kariii4-mi»Tkf]j hnvt ih veq. AlW Miisfaction for many 
yunr*. UiJUPii-tHinuL TAfmm *lll be supplied with 



--l e.l ► Ik' tr)hiLiU-il on shares Plants, In their 
in;nri.ni. of tini^TSoj- qiinlfl:]'. ana at lowest rates. 
>--inl f.it i>ur Dew ctrculir directions in growing 
ami nrcitsrring, hti4 (jxpuflenct of growers in dlf- 



furtait pCirtUtiiq of ihe count] 



M.1 



O; ILMurraj 
W Vanrra 



MURRAY, 
urray A Son.) 
Co.. Ohio. 




Per 1600 feet 

8K inches rise, ilCOe 

3X 16.60 

4M " 18.00 

BH *: 35.06 

6K " «.flO 

7X " 75.06 




5 inches riae«... $10.00 

3 ** 16.00 

4 " 80.66 

6 " 60.06 

6 " 80.CO 

» " 900.00 




Per WOOinf''^ 

S inch Saddles. 64.00 

S " 6.00 

4 10.00 

or ORDERS 80LI01TBD-TBRMS CASH. Address 

llaroh 1-mlt. C. k W. McCAMMON, AlbMy. M. T. 
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CUVAHOQA GEAPE8.— 

a^«>t*m>far«ar Qliutimlad mod Deiorlptttv CHtaiofUd *T 
•MIS of Br«iF enlifl*! jilNn RMplretrlefc fSuiaot* OooMber 



^. -L TTuktDc^ H BBtSDfllli ndoHiI h hi Its sixth TA h« 
rrvmftpn, of KniTiivlftiiiiand, Ihuililoti IM4(«L LumesL Dfcrtfl 

lie™, tj^mmma MrMr '' — " - 

frdiL ll-wInilL 



inen cr 'SenBi to 



TflE SaiORT HOHN BULL. "YOUNG SUL- 
TAN." mill he jit a. verr low price if npftUHi for hwil He 

^ock geUer— color rtcb roan— per fectbr kind and aentle^ne ityiish 
Kure. HU aire, ** Saltan," waa brtd hy Hon. P. M. Rotch of Morris, 
Ml Y.. and told by me to the " Wappiag Stock Breedlnx Company," 
Mntai*hiiw ttt. 

A few pain beaatifallr marked LOP BAIIED RAB'^ITS for sale. 

JOS. JULIAND, 2d, Bainbridge, Ohenango Co.. N. Y. 
Feb. fl-wStmtt. ■ 



O FARMERS— 80,600 Barrels Poudrette of 
The IfOdl Manafaotnrinff Company, 



T 

Vor sale in lots to suit purchasers, attS per bbl. under 7 bbli^, or tl.SO 
per bbl. for 7 bbla. and over. This is the CURAPKST FKRf 1UZ£R 
in market; 13. Ou worth will manure an l^:re of com, and will 

Itteream Um enp fnm one-third to oiio4if If, 

and will ripen the crop about two weeks earlier. A pamphlet with 
satisfactory evidence and full particulars, will be sent gratia to anr 
one sending address to GRIPPING BRO. 2k CO.. 

General Agents for U. States. 60 Cortland Street, N. T. 
Jan. a4-wiat^ni8t. 



A curious new book bj Mrs. Hankii:ra, givlnir the Portraits of 36 Lit- 
lito WoiiBK, as she finds tbfm in actual life, with a wicy and interest- 
ing description of their respective beculiarities. The book is a great 
Bovelty, and bappUj suited to both sexes. The Authoress gives us 
more romance In every day life, than b found in works of fiction. 
Among the charactftn %re Dashing Widows, Women in Black, Pssci- 
naiing Ladies. Ola Men's Darlkigs. Adventuresses, Bofus Ladies, 
Widows* Daughters, Fortune Tellers, snd Honest Women of Toil. 



Such a Tolume is worth a hundred times its price to a fau;i|y of gu-ls. 
Fancy Undlng, 350 Mgea. 5fh EngBavlnga. ibclose a doltar hill and 
get a copy post paid by return of mail. HANKtNS A CO., Publish- 



_j "Family Nkwspaper," Office. 132 NASSAU ST., New-York, 
AGENTS WANTEO. For Synopsis of Book, or Terms of Agency, 
enclose a red stamp. F^. 31— witmlt. 



gEEDLING POTATOES .FOR SALE. 

I. ViKirriRs.— 1. Gabxkt Cuiu, red. S. Pink Etb Rustt Coat. 
white. 3. Cuzoo, white. These three sorts are all sound, and ripen 
with the season. The two first are the hardiest sorts known, and yield 
nearly alike. Third Is a little less hardy, hut uniformly and every- 
where the la rgb8T tieldkbI have known. 4. Nsw Kidxky. white. 
S. COPPKS MiNB, copper colored. These two sorts are both a little 
long and ripen two weeks earlier than Noa 1, S. and 8. Though hardy, 
they are a little leas so than Nos. 1 and S. These five varieties all 
have white flesh, alt orow closrlt in the hill, do not pdsh got of the 
•oil, and are smooth, except that No. 3 b deep eyed. They yielded In 
18S», in common field culture, from 25& to 873 bushels to the acre. 

laT' I have no very early sort that is highly reliable. 

JI. AOB AKD DirrDSioM.— The Garmbt Chiu Is a seedllnc of 1858, is 
now very widely known and prised as a sort adapted to all soils and 
climates. The others are all Seedlings of 1856, and were first given 
out In 1860. They too are widely spread, (from Massachusetts to 
Kansas, and from Missouri to Canada West) Numerous reports on 
tlieir culture in I860, (a season almost everywhere either very wet or 
Tery dry.) show a wide adaptation to soil and weatlier. These re- 
ports would Indicate (what rov home experience Justifies) that the 
Pm K Ktr Rustt Coat Is nearly or quite equal in all respects to the 
OARgvr OniLt. 

IIL Prick. -«3 (three doUars) per barrel of 140 lbs.. 01.50 per bush.. 
01 per half bushel, and M cents per peck, cash in apvancr. The 

' * ' " lUer * * 

ly greater cost of packing and delivt ... 

IV. TRAK8MI88I0M.— They will be forwarded by railroad, canal or 



quanties from the proportion- 
packing and delivery. 
- . I.— They will be forwa. 

gl>ress, as shall be directed. The sorts will be kept distinct, and 
e packaires carefully directed. The sorts will be descril>ed in a 
printed sale bill, with directions for potato culture, which will be for- 
warded by mall when the potatoes are sent. 

CF* Sams sf less than 01 may be sent In 8 cent postage stamps. 
, Shoold any one wish to get small packages of these five sorts, 
I will put up two tubers of each and forward by Kxpress to those who 
have previously sent me 30 cents In postage stamps. 

tW In the sales of many years I have had but one package even- 
taally miscarry. 

I^The first of April Is as early as potatoes can usually be sent safe 
from (rost, except they go directly south. 

CHAUNCEY K. GOODRICH, UUca, N. T. 

Rrpkrbiicrs.— The Gamet Chili Is too widely diffused and too high- 
ly appreciated to need testimonials. The other four sorts are favor- 
shly known to the foDowing. amons many others who have cultivated 
them the past year: Albert Bruce, Uubbardton. Yt.. Wm. F. Bassett, 
Ashfield. B. K. Bliss. Springfield. C. H. Gleason, Holden. all of Mas- 
wehusetts: 0. G. HaxxleUne, Cherry Valley, Wm. P. Humphrey. New 
Rochelle. Wm, F. Bidder, Bsuti. S. T. Kelsey A Co., Great Valley. 
Geo. Arkell, Canojaharie, all of New- York. Thos. T. Mathew. Jen- 
kintown. K. M. McConnelU New Castie. W^m. 8. Gray, Half Moon. 
P. SuUon. Pittston. Aaron Bomburgh, Harrisburgh, and F. W. Noble, 
■ilof Pensplvania. Dr. E. P. DeMarcellin. Spottswood. B. F. Robln- 



nn, Goodwin ville, and BenJ. Shepherd. Greenwich, all of New-Jersey. 
j- C. Holines, Lansing. Mich.. S. L. Manker. PonUac and John Bloss. 

. . «. , . Baltimore, Md.. Yardley 

Canada West. 



go^'s Nest. IIL. J. Howard McHenry. Ba 
Tsytpr. Loudon Co., Ya., and Geo. Buckland, 
Feb. 8J-w3tmlt. 



CTJTTIIffaa— 

live rmcF (Sattc punwe^ 
r«ir expertmenW 01 per wt 
\ Tlctrtrj. Gaynga Co., 31. T. 



ifllQ A DAY.— Mm HANKINB WANTS MALE 

iPO or Fewal* A|Rnl« fw her Pfclonal " FAMTLT NEWpPA- 
rm" mliofqrhftr GBrlDUsnew look of vmAtM CHARACTKE0 
In the For aii«liD«iii and Teirnvjodoie led BtMips ^ 



To Mfl_jt m^:mL^^JiM^^^^?^M* 



s 



R T — H 



R N S. 



I offer for sale two Duke of Oxford BULL CALVES, one of them 
\ by the " Duke of Gloster," (11388.) tlie other by imported Grand 
Jke of Oxford." (16184.) 

Also several weU bred Bull and Heifer Calves by the same shne. 
I have also a few 

Cows and Heifers for sale. 
Jan. 24-wArotf. 



JAMES 0. SHELDON. _ 
White Spring Farm, Geneva, N. Y. 



THOS. WOOD contmues to ship to any part of 
tlie Union, his celebrated PREMIUM CHESTER CO. WHITE 



HOGS, in pairs not akin, at reasonable terms. Address, 
Jan. 10-wAraly. PENNINGTON VI LLE, Chester Co., 



Pa, 



STEEL PLOW S.— We are manufacturing 
for the spring trade large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 
Plows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or cast point, as 
desired, and would refer you to tiie following persnus, who have them 
In usei 

John Johnston, Genera, N. T. 

J. IngersoU, IHon, N. Y. ^ 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, S. 0. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. ^ _ 

CoL A. J. Summer, Long Swamp. Florida. 

A. J. Bowman. Utica, N. Y. 

A. Bradley. Mankato. Mlnesota. 

F. .Mackie. Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre's Patent Hotm ffoe and Potato 
Covering ftlachine. Sayre's Patent Cultivator Teeth In qtmnUties for 
the trade ; and all kinds of steel and swage work in the agricultural 
line. Send for a ch-cular. 8AYRE 2k REMINGTON. 

Jan. a8-wtf Mar. 1— mtC Union Agricultural Works, Utica. N. Y. 



T T. GRANT & CO., PATENT 
GRAIN CRADLK. 

They are so improved as to be taken down and packed in boxes for 
transportation. One dosen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet We also make the Grapevine Ciadle. All of the above are 
made of the best material and workmanship. For IMce List, address 

I. T. GRANT A CO., 

May 1— ml2t Junction. Rensselaer Co.. N. Y. 



NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO.— Warranted Pure. 
Superplkospliate of I«line, 
Pisre Oromnd Borne, I«aad Planterf 
Ijodl Manitfltct'K Company's Pondrette, Ao« 

Sold at the North River Airicultural Warehouse, 

GRIPPING BROTHER A CO., Proprietors, 
Jan. 1— »4t. eo (Tourttandt Street. New- York City. 



BEARDSLEY HAY ELEVATOR OR HORSE 
POWER FORK.-It is a Rang fork worked by two horses, will 
elevate a load of hay at three or four forks ftdL For particulars send 
for a circular. 

WII.I<OW CUmifOS FOR EAIaK. 
Also a great improvement in wire hop yards. Send for a circular. 

LEVI A. BEARDSLEY. South Edmeston. 



Jan. l-mCt 



Otoego Co., N. Y. 



piANOS, $1501— PI ANOS, $15011 

RICH ROSEWOOD CASES-.-WAHRANTED. 
Having Rebuilt our Fkotory we are again Fnr« 
niihing our 

SUPERIOR PIANOS! 

AJLbT^ "PlilOBS ANT> STYXiES- 
Send for DKSCRIPTrVS PRICK I^ISTfl and CIR 
CULARS to 

BOARPMAN, ORAT & CO., 
Mannftcturero, 

Allmny, N. T. 

Jan. 8->we«w8tmSt 



BEMENT'S AMERICAN Pocltkrkr's ConPANioif, 
price 01.2&-Browne*s American Poultry- Yard, price 81— Miner's 
Domestic Poultry-Book, price 7i eents. For sale at the olBce of this 
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TSB itiUNOIS <!WNM 'R AT. RAKiBOAD CO., HAVB FOB 8AUB 



1,200,000 ACRES OF BIGH FARMING LANDS, 

In Traots of Forty Acres and upward on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 



THE attention of th« «nteriMri8ing and Indostrfcrai portkm 
of the commonitj is directed to the following stalementa 
and liberal indncemonta offered them by the 

nxorois central sailboab oompamt. 

which, as they will peroeire, will enable them, by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
homes for themselves and fiuniUes, with, oompsrattvely 
speaking, very little capitaL 

LAHDs OF nuirois. 

No Cttate in the VaUey of the Mississippi offim so great an 
inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois, There Is no 
portion of the world where all the conditions of climate and 
soil so admirably combine to prodnce those two great staples, 
CoBir and Wheat, as the Prairies of nUnois. 

EASTEBir AVD BOUTHSBV XABXEn. 

niese lands are oontigooos to a raifaroad 700 miles in 
length, which connects with other roads and navigable lalccs 
and rivers, thus afRnrding an anbndcen oommnnlmtlon with 
the Esstem and Sonthem markets. 

BAIUtOAB smSK OF luiirois. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railroad system ot Illinois. Inasmuch as part of th» 
income from several those works, with a valuable public 
fund in lands, go to diminish the ^lOe expenses ; the taxmb 
ABX UGBT, and must consequently every day decrease. 

THE 8ZAXE DEBT. 

neSUtU dddUonly $10^06JI98 14. and wiOdn As lari 
(kree yean hat been remteed #2(0oO^46 80, mtd we may rea- 
MoncMp expect thai in ten yewrtUwiUbeofm 

FRBSEET FOFVLASIOH. 
The Stats Is rapidly fliUng np with popukUon ; $68,025 
persons having been added since 1850, w^ing the present 
population 1,7^,668, a ratio oT 102 per cent in ten years. 

AGBICUITUBAL FSODVOIS. 

The Agricultural Products of OUnois are greater than those 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past year 
exceeded 1 ,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1 800 approaches 



85,000,000 bushels, while fhs com crop ylsMs wA less Xbam 

140,000,000 bushels. 

ferthity of the soUi. 

Nowher(* can the Industrious firmer secure such imnnedi- 
ato results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they be- 
ing composed of a deep rich loom, the fortuity of which Is 
unsurpassed by any cm the globe. 

TO AOTCTAL OnLTlVATOBS. 

Since 1854 (he Qmpany Itatee iold 1,800,000 eurti, Tkef 
tea cnXjfio actual cultivators^ and every emtrad eonUtim an 
agreement to cuUivate. The road \at hem constructed tkrwgK 
ikcK lands at an expense qf $30 flOOfiOO. In lS50(Ke population 
cf forty-nine cottntxeSy tkrough which ft jNwet, toot only 835,508 
since which 479,293 have been added: making the whole popn- 
laHon 814,891, a gain of liS percent. 

EVIDEHCES OF PR0SFEBIT7. 

ha an evidence of the thrift of the people, It may be stated 
that 600,000 tons of freight. Including 8.600,000 bushels ot 
grahi, and 250,000 barrels of flour were forwarded over Ihe 
lino last year. 

PEIOES AHD TEBXB OF PATXEHT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality, ko. First class flurming lands 
sou for about $10 to $12 per acre ; and the relative expeiM 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood land is in 
the ratio of 1 to 10 in favor of the farmer. The terms of sale 
fbr the bxilk of these lands will be 

CHE TEAB'8 IHTEBEST IV ADVAJTCB; 
at six per cent per annum, and six faiterest notes at six per 
cent, payable respectivelv in one, two, three, four, five and 
six years from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, 
payable hi four, five, six and seven years from date of sale: 
the Contract stipulating that ono-tenth of the tract purdissed 
shall be fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for five 
vears from date of sale, so that at the end of five years one- 
half shall be fenced and under cultivation. 

TWEHTT PER GEET. WILL BE BEDVOTED 
fh>m the valuation for cash, except the same should be al abc 
dollars per acre, when the cash prioe will be ^ve dollar.! 

Pamphlets dstorlpUve of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices, and terms of payment, can be had on appte- 



ito 

J"- "W". rOSTBKr, Iiand OommiflsioDtf, 

CHIGAGO, ILLENOffi. 
Tttr the name of the Tbwns, VUlages and GUies sitoated upon the IHinois Central SailrMd, see rages 188. 
I 180 and 190 Appletoo's Hallway Guide. ' | 
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OHAWK RIVER UPLAND FARM 
JF-OR SALE. 
The fnrrn owned and occupied by the Bubscriher, sUnated one and 
a half miles west of the villnfre of Amsterdam, and containing 138 acres 
of UmU ^ acres being fn wood, and t*ie balance under a faoil state 
of cultivation, i^aid farm » beautifully locatetl, and commands a 
view of the Mohawk Rlrer and Valley. Krie Canal, and New- York 
Central Kjiilruad. that cannot be surpassed. The soil is a grravelly 
loam, and well udapted to all ktndauf grain or gracing: the fences 
are good, (mostly stone.) and so arranged that stock has hvt access 
tm water at all tlines. The orcbanl and garden contains a large rari- 
ety of choice grafted fruiU consisting oi Apples, Pears* Plums, Cher- 
Hes. Currant*, (looseberries. Strawberries. Grapes. Ac The build- 
iu/9 are nearly new, Uie house and principal barn having been bui'.t 
within the last ten years. The house b stone and buUt expressly for 
a aiNVRNiKNT. cnnroRTABte rARM ffor.«R; the main barn i8t>4by3S 
feet, with 20 f<iot posts, and basement 10 feet high; it has other barns 
and sheds adjoinmg. sufficient to accommodate a large stock There 
is n\90 on the premises a small tenant huuse, nearly new and !n good 
repair. The above farm will be sold on liberal terms, and possession 
given the first of April next; or If purchaser desires, can buy stock, 
farming utensils, Ac, and have possession Immediately. For further 
particulan inquire on the premises or by mail, of 

JOUN M. VANDRVKER. 



Jane 27— wAmtf. 



Amsterdam, N. Y. 



RAR E CHANCE. 
The undersigned now offers for sale hb 
SPLENDID SUBUKBAK RESIDENCE ft FBUIT FASM. 

LOCATED BnCAR 

Hndsoii, Columbia Co., N. T. 

This farm, containing 30 acres, together with the baiiding«i. Is dtnated 
on an eminence commandiag a very extensive view of tlie city, river 
and surroundmg country. Within three quarters of a mile of all the 
Undings, raih'oad depots, and business part* of the city.— the grounds 
are all tairtefully laid out and decorated with a great variety of flower- 
ing plants, trees, shrubs, vines, and varieties of evergreens, deciduous 
trees, screens, hedges. Ac, Ac. The farm is in a high sUte of culti- 
vation by thorough draining, trenching and manuring. The build- 
Ings are all new, handsome, thoroughly built, convenient and ample. 
Tlie garden and orchard is extensive, conUining all the best varieties 
of apples, pearw, cherries, plums, peaches, grapes. ai>d quinces. Also 
Rasnberries, blackberries, strawberries, currants, gooseberries. Ac 
Nearly l.UUd dwarf pear trees set in soil trenched two feet in depth! 
and trained pyramldlcally. are now bearing. The location Is eminent- 
ly adapted to the cultivaUon of the grape, as a large collection of tlie 
best varieties, producing splendid fruit will testify. The farm k well 
adapted (as was designed) for raising fruit for the New-York market, 
and the fine specimens sent to market and on exhibition prove the 
truth of U»e aafertion. Improvemenu too numerous to mention In 
an atlvertisemenfc. together with the locality, render It one of the 
cheapest and most desirable places to be found on the Hudson be- 
tween New-York and Albany. Price $10,000. Terms of payment 
made easy. 

KKrRRRSiCBS.--John Stanton Gould. Jostali W. Fairfield. Charles P. 
Waldron. Charles P. King. Captain Steamer Oregon. Hudson, or of 
the subscriber on the premises. SOLOMON V. GIFFORD 

J une6— wl3l m3t. _^ ' 

COE'S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.— 
* * The subscriber has the above article genuine, and is prepared 
to furnish it in t»a«B of ISo poonda, or by the ton from oae to ten. 
Terms made known on application, 
or Circulars sent ratia WM. THORRITRN, Seedsman, 
Jane aO-wAmtf. 490 A 492 Broadway, Albany. 
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SlBRKaXXXXiS SWIISTE- 
FOR 8ALK. 

_ A few COWS and HEIFERS, one aged BULL, and three or four 

BULL CALVKS. 

A yearling BOAR HOO; several SOWS and PAIRS OF PIGS two 
■wntha old. 

Prices In keeping with the times, and delivered In Ncw-Tork, on 
nil car or ship board, firee of charge. 
Apply to L. G. MORRia 

Herdsdale Farms, Sc&rsdale, P. 0.. Westchester Co.. N. Y. 
JWyJ— wAmtt 
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RIGHT ON GRAPE CULTURE.— 
_ saoovD BDinoir. 

THIRTY PAGKS OF HKW MATTER, 

wHh the exDerience of IMO ai»d '61. being the most ImporUnt part of 
the work, indispensable to an GRAPE OROWERSl Sent by mall, 
free of iwrta^ on Hfcelpt of the price. 50 cents, in sUmps. Address 

, . , ^ILUAM BRIGHT, Box 138 PhUadelphia P. 0., Pa. 

July 4— wAm3m. 



FIRST PREMIUM 

AWARDKO BT THK 

If. Y. STATE AGRICULTUHAL SOCIETY, 
At KlMtlnh OetolMr, 1860, 

TO HARDER'S HORSE JE*OWER. 
rpHE subscribers Manufiictnre, at Cobleskill, N. Y., 

KKULKSS CHAIH HORSJB POWKRS, 
COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 

THRESHERS AISTD SEPARATORS, 
Theta Poitenmrate with greater eate to the team than others. 
nnining with very low elevation, and slow travel of the horsea. The 
Oombiaed Thresher and Cleaner runs very easy, is capacious, sepa- 
rates the grain cleanly from the itraw. and cleans as well as a regular 
fiinnlng mllL In short, thkss machlyss havk kg iqoau of which 
tut we are oonfideoi we can satisfy all who will consult their own in- 
teres* by addresaing ^ R. A M. HARDER, 

/lOjrl-Biai. Ooblertdll, Schoharie Ca.ll.T. 
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HESTER COUNTY PIG 8.— 

AN EXTRA GOOD IX>T 



Of Chester Pigs, properly paired, for sale by 
July 4-w4tmat. 



J. R. PAGE. 
Senitett, N. Y. 



TH08. WO<lD continues to sliip to any part of 
the Union, his celebrated PUKMIU.M CHESTER CO. WHITE 
HOGS, In pairs not akin', at reasonable terms. Address. 
Jan. 10-wAmly. l>ENNINGTON VILLE, Cheater Co.. Pa. 

ANDSCAPE GARDENS ING AND RURAL 

ARCIIITFCTL RK-I^ndscape. Agricultural and CivU Enginee- 
ring, Surveying. Leveling and Draughting. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 

ArcUltecr, Civil JBns^liieer A- Draii|rl»tsiiian9 

No. 2*> BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

Country Seata, Parks, Rural Cemeteries, and public and nrivate 
roads, laid out and superintended. Plans, Klevatluns and Working 
Drawings for Buildings In all departments of Rural Architecture, pre- 
pared and nuiiled to any section of the country. Consultations 
gratultuus, personally or by letter, March 21— wAmtf. 



FOWLER & WELLS' JOURNALa— 
RXUkRGEP AHD IMPROrKI>— PRICK KOT IXCRKASKP. 

Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others, are requested to act 
as Agents, and get Clubs for our Journals. 

THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 

PHUKNOLOOICAI^ JOUltNAL, 
AMD LIPG- ILLUSTRATED. 

A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
These Journals commence new volumes with July, and have been 
enlarged, giving now in each 

24 Payes ]*Ioiiflaly, Insfead of 16«* 

TKRMS IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, monthly, one year, ^ tl.tl 

Ten copies, to separate addresses, if desired -StOI 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies, will be en^tted to 
AN KXTKA COPY GRATIS. Add SIX cents a year for eaort- subscriber 
In the British Provinces, to uny no^taee. Specimens «ent free, 

FOWLER A NVKLLS. m Broadway^ New-York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. Send for our 
Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. July 11— wStmlt. 
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LOWS. 



We are now mat.nfkct«rlng a superior Plow. Intended foi 

general use. Some of the advantages it possesses over the cast Iron 
plow, are lightness of draught, darabllity, and freedem from clorging 
or sticking in heavy, clayey sticky < or tenacious soils. The j>arts 
most exposed to wear areao eonstracted that they may be readily re- 
paired by any blacksm^ ml. ^ 
We would refer to tb rMU^.wnie i- i-.<n* tihd have them In use: 
John Johnston. Gec^v ^, * ■ \\ , i. i^iionner. Poniaria, 8. C; R, 
C. Ellis, Lyons. N. Y.: ^ V! A J ,'^ur-ni> r. Long Swamp. Florida; A. 
J. Bowman, Utica. N V.- i. Uj uiiev, ll iitikato. Minnesota; A. L. 
Fish. Litchfield, N. Y : ^ -Isi j U'v-r,. lnioD;Ili.; John Slighter. 
French Creek. N. Y. 
"Mohawk Valley Clipper," N«. 1. 1UB trimmed, all steel... tlS.OO 

do. do. with cRjit point; 14.00 

"Empire," No. 1. with cast point, full trimmed 15.00 

For Three-Horse Fio wSr.. #1 .50 extra. 

For AdiusUble Beams. I.OO do. 

We also manufacture Sayre A Klink's Paient Tubular Shank 

STKEL CLiry.iIVATOR TKETH. 
These Teeth are Intended to supersede the old style of wedge teeth 
and teeth with cast h^n heads. They are not liable to become loosb 
In the frame, like the pokmkr, nor to BRgAK, like the LArrea. They 
are as readily attached to the frame as any form of tooth. 

SATRES' PATENT HORBE HOE. 

This implement is considered to be superior to any other fur cultl- 
vatinsCorn. Cotton. Tobacco, Potatoes, Hops. Broom Com, Nurseries, 
and all crops planted in rows or drills. 

Steel Shovel Blades and Cultivator Points made, and aU kinds of 
Swaging and Plow work done to order. 

rr*S£ND FOR A CIRCULAR.^ 

REMINGTONS. MARKHAMA CO.. 
E. RRMI.VGTOS A Soto. ) lUon, Herkimer Co.. N. T. 

RK5JAMIM P. MaRKRAM, > 

Gbo. Tcckrrmam. ; March SI— wAmtf. 

J O H N T. ANDREW, CORNWALL, CT., 
FACTOR IN ISIPROTED STOCK. 
Breeder of DEVON CATTLE. NEW-OXFORDSHIRE SHEEP. Ac. 
March 21-wlyr.* 



HESTER COUNTY PIGS. 

_ je undersigned eontlnnes to execute orders as heretofore for his 
pure stock of the above celebrated breed, which wiU be carefully ship- 
ped to any point of t-he Union. In pairs not akin. 

The selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly from 
premium animals which have been uniformly successful at our local 
Fairs. He refers to purchasers from hire In all sections of the Union. 
PASCHALL MORRIS. Agricnltural and Seed Warehouse, 
Feb. 14-wtf. 1120 Market-street. Philadelphia. 



THE BEST OF 8 T O C K— IMPORTED 
Sn.ESTAN SHEEP and their descendants-Morgan and Mcs 
senger Horse Stock, of as good blood as can be found In the United 
SUtes; and Suffolk Pigs. Addreis WM, H. LADD, Richmond, 
Feb. 14-^17. Jefferaon Co..t). 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 

1862. ANNUAL 1862. 
KEGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 

THE EIGHTH NUMBER, for 1863, of Tins Illustr.^tkd AvnVAh 
Rkgistrr of Rcral Affairs la now nearly ready for the press. In 
the attractiveness and value of its contents we do not think it has 
been surpassed by any preceding number. We submit below a partial 
abstract of Ms contents, which will show their variety and the extent 
to which they are illustrated— the present number of the Asnual 
Rkuistbr containing more than 

One Hiuidred and filxty EnfirroTinffs* 

The Ankuai. Rrqistkr for 1862 will be ready early in September, 
and we are now prepared to receive orders for single numbers or in 
quantity, which will be filled ss soon as it is issued. The attention of 
Oppicrrs of Agricultural Socibtii^ and others who propose at- 
tending Town, County or State Fairs this Fall is particularly rvquest- 
ed to the ready Sale which may be had for the Rbgibtkk during these 
anniversaries, and on other occasions throughout Autumn and Win- 
ter. TERMS— as heretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, Twrntt- 
PivR Cents; ONE DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two Dollars; ONE 
HUNDRED COPIES, Fiftken Dollars, and larger quantities at a 
farther reduction. 

TO A D V e R T I e E tt 

TWBNTT t*AflES nnlT will hd ilevntyl* Irv the pt^rUm iNlH% 

. ^- m^ ^^Ye eAdhrcDj u-rlviL^ inhn ItAe Tor ttdmf|gloii livinf ^tidli 
l^iomfr &r «ur best frkiiLlji und ^rlvertlainR etukHnen w>?re 

«»lnted. KHilanlblfl nt'cocmt. w«ll » M order ttiHi 
r JreoBpeiltfld iu mucli a« liwibte' ttli^piti Ehat mil n no 
I Rboatd ftfid tft tiiiliE^igEfiitlMwmv mtSfJ^TFJ 




«^ fSOJiO 

nM> 

. , , 

. • A '^iWP^h^i. - . . , tn.ii^i To o.w 

i*Alir(*l. \{E>liLV< T OFt'0\Tfi\TK 
I. Itam %tje4(Ui^ir 

IL V 'l^V 'jy^l'^^'^jN^ ^^^^ ' Slwti Qtt^^'Smf' 

^ ■ .y^- * ' " ^' ' I" r' ^7 1 1 1 Fi n .-1 ?Hr^i g gi3 rf ^ 
T, Thff: Ijutlm atill Jdtfnvi'^ 

in. THK QKJiStiiKli-TnmtSJW ^oiisvijfoa. 
L iTnrr.rtJiiic^' flf Ibe <+riMis O^n*. 

Siilriri VI' > :t1^ii- nf l\n\\ 
4. M:in:ir' im^'mI ^^f itn\^. thUntt 
^1, ?-iiiri.'->iL<i!ia Jr> Ifjiiy 'MjitiMf. 

:ri . i<; Itirln^le-ji iitiiltt Itit! rnijrbe d^'TTipstlcini of no l«as 

Which i i'l'if i ' ^ 'iM- T.i'.iuli.ii - ' l-^i rcir Ili^.Hi .ri.-.i-'mi|-.|HM';il 

by carefully drawn illustrations. 
IV. LIGHTNING RODS-Thirtbkn Fsgravingb. 

1. F^sseiitiiil and Non-KM>eiitial Points in their Erection. 

2. Materials an«l Connections. 

3. Length. Height and Supports— Stiffeners above the Roof. 
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This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
and the Publisliers, with a view ofrendering its circulation still wider 
and larger than that of any previous Number, are prepared, as above 
intimated, to offer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in quan- 
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LUTHER TUCKER A SON. 
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IMPROVED SOUTH-DOWN SHEER— 1 
I shall offer about 40 head of yearling Rams, breeding Ewes, and * 
ram and ewe laml»s at my Eleventh Annual Sale, on Wednesday, 
October 2d. 1861. Having bred from Mr. Webb's topping rams, the 
quality of my aheep are surpassed by none. 
For particulars and Circular address me at Holmdel. N. J. 
Aug. l-m2t. J. C. TAYLOR. 
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HE AUSTIN STRAWBERRY. 

This remarkable variety, after three years' trial, has proved to be th« 
MOST \VOi\DBRFUL STRAWBERRY 

in cultivation, it lias been produced this year— 16 of the berries weigh- 
ing one pound. It is as productive as the Wilson, much larger, and 
finer flavored ; the berry is a beautiful scarlet, and commands Um 

It continues long in hearing, and maintains its large 8i«e throaghouC- 
It was sent to New-Vork from Wat«frvliet up to the 90th of July— long 
after all other varieties had disappeared. It is without doubt the 
most valuable market ben-y in culjivatlon : it Is much m6re proltflc 
than the Tiuomphe dk Gand, larger in sise, and altogether "rt^re 
attractive. 

The plants of the AUSTIN are now offered al greatly reduced price* 
—vis.: #1 per dozen ; $b per hundred, and 930 per thousand. 
Orders addressed t^ either 

CHAUNCY MILLER, Shaker Trustee, Alb«ny. N. T. 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 468 Peart Street, New- York. 
Aug. 1— m2t. 
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tor conducting water for family and stock purposes, as durable 
as time itself ; perfectly indestructible to anything in the earth, or 
upon it ; is far superior to iron or lead, and ckbaper than wood, be- 
sides l>elng a superior conduetoT. Any man with an ordinary degree 
of gumption can put it down Ivimself, with aid of instraotion* furnish- 
ed him. Tlie following are the sites and prices : 

1 inch Calibre per rod at the factory #LeO 

IH do. do. do. 1.23. 

S do. do. do. L8ff 

2)4 do. do. do. 100 

July 25-w58t*. D. E. HILL, MIddlebury, Summit Co., Ohio. 
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FOR 



S A L E.- 



Two hundred and Eighty acres of good Limestone Land, 4H mHet 
east of Brownsville, Pa.— two hundred acres cleared and underaUbdi 
Btat« of cultivation. 
Price #50 per acre, S-^ths of which wiU be taken in pure bred itoek. 
Address JOHN B. GOE. Brownsville, Pa. 
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The Agrioulture of Chester Ck>unty, Pennsyl- 
vania — Conclusion. 

Our first call, June 15th, was upon Ifr. Charlies E. 
EiESTER, at ** Edgeirood,** a farm he has now occupied 
for eight years — purchased in rather a rough condition, 
but already showing the marks of very great improve- 
ment It embraces a hundred and fifty acres, thirty of 
which are in wood. During our stroll about the fields, 
we came upon one of wheat — a part sown in accordance 
witli tlie customary rotation, ader oats, and a part follow- 
ing a crop of potatoes — the soil and treatment of the two 
ottierwise quite similar — and the difference in favor of the 
portion preceded by the potatoes was very distinctly 
marked by taller straw and tliioker heads. Mr. H. has a 
flock of Cotswolds principally from the Ware and Keybold 
stock, including about 25 breeding ewes; these sheep 
average with him, for yearlings, ewes and all, a fleece of 
about 9 lbs. per head. The common ewes, bought for 
winter feeding, give lambs in spring of one>hidf Cotswold 
blood, and these fat early and reach a good size for the 
butcher about liarvest time. Besides a total flock of about 
60 young and old, Mr. H. has 20 to 25 cattle, some of 
these very good — also Cliester County pigs ; his plowed 
liind was 15 acres in wheat, 13 in com and 12 in oats. 
Here I should not omit to mention the garden and straw- 
berries — ^the latter of which were as handsome q>eGimena 
in size and quality as any that we liad elsewhere seen, and 
the cream accompanying them certainly spoke well in 
richness for the dairying merits of Chester County Short- 
horns. 

We next proceeded to Mr. Francis Strodk's, and here 
I had thought it an appropriate place to speak at some 
length, over the living examples, of the origin, breeding 
and points of the Chester County pigs — in all of which, 
however, I have been anticipated in the kind letter al- 
ready published (see Co. Gknt. July 18, p. 44) from one 
who was better qualified to undertake the Buiject. At 
Mr. Strode^s we had a good illustration of what he there 
has written, and a peep likewise into his well-ordered 
dairy, where the milk of 14 cows is put through one of 
Embree*s big hand chums for the benefit of the Philadel- 
phians. 

Thence we " fetched a circuit,** enabling ns to appreciate 
that predisposition to irony, which, according to some 
authorities, forms the most salient feattnre in American 
hunu>r, as we pa.« through Feather-bed Une ^ — so called, 
as tiie reader will already have imagined, from its being 
anything but soft and easy for either teiun or carriag e and 
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to command anotlier of those extensive rural panoramas, 
hitherto so mony times referred to, from the hiU beyond^-at 
length passing ttirough several fields to reach the house of 
Hr. Lkwis Sharpless, from whose piazza the battle ground 
of the Brandywine was again spread out before us in the 
distance. Here especially I bad an instance of tlie clean- 
liness already mentioned as a prominent characteristic of 
Chester county farming, and there are few tracts of land 
of equal extent more productive, I was told, than the 
hundred acres owned and cultivated by Hr. S. Said the 
farm committee of the county society, after reviewing this 
farm three or four years ago — V* they found the fields laid 
off in uniform size, and divided by fences straight and up- 
right, and well set with graos ; his corn of even growth, 
with luxuriant fodder and heavily eared. Though nearly 
tlirce weeks have passed since we have had rain, the pas- 
ture fields were clad with a rich and abundant covering of 
nutritious herbage, almost as fresh and verdant as in the 
early summer months, while the scrutiny of your commit- 
tee could scarcely point out a noxious weed throughout 
the fields or in the fence comers; in fine the committee 
point to this highly cultivated farm as an examplar for the 
ri:jing generation of farmers ; here they will see exhibited 
the fruits of the experience and observation of half a 
century, and of tlie highly intelligent and practical mind 
of the veteran and energetic farmer." 

The farm of Mr. S., as above intimated, contains about 
one hundred acres beside woodland, and the ten-acre corn- 
field and other crops we went to look at, afforded abun- 
dant evidence of tlie sincerity of the committee^s compli- 
ments. He cultivates about 10 acres annually in corn, 
10 in oats and 10 in wheat; mowing about 25 acres. His 
averuge crop of wheat is about 30 bushels to the acre ; of 
corn, 75 bushels ; of oats, 75 bushels ; and he estimates 
his crop of hay in 1860, at the high figure of 2^ tons to 
the acre, though the average yield one year with another 
will not exceed 2 tons. He applies annually between 500 
and 600 bushels of lime, and about 8 tons of plaster. The 
farm is a graxlng farm, and the average number of cattle 
and horses kept annually upon it is about 40." 

After leaving Mr. Sharpless, we passed the excellent 
barn and pleasantly situated residence of Dr. Biodlk ; 
and, beyond, a field of 15 acres — upon whose farm I have 
forgotten — of which I was told that in 1859 it produced 
80 bushels of com per acre ; in 1860, 50 bushels of bar- 
ley, and, as we Ipokcd over the fine growth of wheat in 
which it was this year standing, we considered it good for 
at least 30 bushels of that grain the present season. 

The opportunity of seeing so much of Chester Co. fanning 
I have already ascribed to the kind attentions of D. B. 
HiNMAN, Esq., President of the Coimty Society, and I 
should add that for the ability of going over so much 
space in so short a time, I was indebted to the activity 
and endurance of his horsca. With J. L. Darlington, 
Esq., as consulting guide and pilot in general, we were 
thus enabled to make the best of our hours each day, 
but the visit which came next in order to those above de- 
scribed, proved by no means the least pleasant or inter- 
esting of them oil— to wit, that at the residence of Mr. 
HiNMAM himself. Here we found a most comniodious 
barn, improved stock of several kinds, and other evidences 
of good farming. The bara, to begin with, is 87 by 180 
• feet, and contains almost, if not quite, every convenience 
that oould be desired under a jringle roof, and, beyond 
the ordinary demands of a bam, extensive aooommoda- 



tions for poultry, of which there is quite a variety kept. 
We may hereafter be able to furnish a full de^ription of 
its arrangements, which are similar to Uiose already alltided 
to as characteristic of the best bams of the neighborhood, 
with a large lofty shed attached, enclosing a cattle vard, 
and liaving piled beneath it the winter's manure in tidj 
shape for rotting to good advantage, A pipe, carrying 
water from the eaves of the shed, is suspended above the 
manure heap, so that if there seems to be danger of Hi 
heating at any time or p^ace, the water can be conducted 
to the required point ; and the yard is made tight below 
so that nothing escapes. The liquid manure Mr. H. baa 
preserved and experimented with separately I believe^ 
but I understood him to say that the results obtained from 
its use were such as to convince him tint the best and 
most economical method of employing It was by meana 
of absorbents in the ordinary compost heap. 

The much-talked- of bronze turkeys, which owe so wide 
dissemination during the past two or three years to th« 
noise they have made in the papers, Mr. Hinman has 
some excellent samples of, but bad been so unfortunate 
as to lose a fine gobbler, quite lately obtained from Con* 
necticut. I do not recollect having seen any description 
of the improved sort of turkey-pen — so to speak, for it is 
not a coop — adopted by Mr. H. from directions given bj 
Mr. Ramsdell ; it is simply an enclosure formed by four 
wide boards placed on edge — say 18 inches wide and at 
their full length — witli a cover along one side of tbe 
square thus constructed, two or three feet wide, slanting 
enough to shed the rain. This gives a pen which the 
turkey hen can leave at will, but her chickens are pre- 
vented from straying out with ber, sutee tliey cannot get 
over the sides, and so long as they are confined she will 
not go far ; at the same time they have ground enough to 
scratch, shelter from storms, and room for exercise in the 
inside. By the time they are large enough to dirab in and 
out, there will be no danger to them from exposure, and 
probably both mother and young will be sufficiently ac- 
customed by habit to regular feeding here,' to be quite 
domesticated, and less inclined to stray to any great dis- 
tance. 

In the pastures we found tbe Aldemeys which Mr. H. 
ranks as the cattle for a dairy country ; he means to prove 
the opinion good, by obtaining the best, and has among 
others a charming young bull, a grandson of the noted 
Massachusetts cow " Flora," and " Beatrice," a cow im- 
ported by the Massachusetts Society. The berd, more- 
over, includes two remarkable instances of fecundity at a 
very early age— a cow which had tutin heifer ceUvcs whea 
she herself just thirteen months and twenty days 
old — and another cow t%so years old, with her second ceJf 
by her side, born a fortnight before our visit. Yon are 
two yoke of oxen, the perfect matching and excellent 
training of which, not less than their style and color, be- 
speaks a Connecticut origin, and it is a matter of no sur- 
prise to leara in fact, that they are in some measure old 
acquaintances. They were purchased for Mr. H. I believe 
by Mr. John T. Andrew. 

The Cotswolds are a feature on Mr. Hinman*s farm of 
scarcely less importance than the Aldemeys. He has ■ 
ram and two ewes imported for him from Cirencester wewy 
recently by Mr. Howard, and bis flodc altogether, now 
numbers about thirty head. 

In my last I mentioned Mr. Hinman^s efforts to attract 
the attention of Chester county dairy farmers to putting 
down butter for winter sale — an experiment be tried rerj 
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Mtbfmctorily last jear, and was preparing to repeat the 
present season. He sold in December, 1860, seyeral hun- 
dred pounds of butter made during the preceding June 
and Jul J, at 30 cents a pound, and thought that if one- 
half of the butter made in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
daring the warm months, was packed on the eastern plan, 
(hoae doing it would reliere themsclres of a yast amount 
of trouble and expense, and would considerably increase 
their income " — ^beside greatly benefitting those who have 
not the energy to try the experiment, by enabling them 
to obtain better prices during the butter season — when the 
inarket is overstocked. 

Mr. Hinman next conducted os to '* Highland Home,^ 
where we made a brief call upon our occasional cor- 
respondent Mr. Joseph Cofk, who is a veteran among 
good Chester County farmers, in addition to having been 
an early convert to the importance of possessing and breed- 
ing from improved animals. As long ago as 1839 he im- 
ported South Downs and Short ,HomS| having been, next 
to John Hare Powell, the pioneer in this good work, in 
that part of the country. Some of the descendants of 
both the cattle and sheep, were among those we had a 
brief glimpse of here — for our time was short — and at 
John and FaANCis Worth^s, where we also made a brief 
ealL The latter gentlemen have nearly 60 ewes, I under- 
stood,' in their South Down flock, and among the Sliort- 
Homs there is blood that has passed through the hands of 
Vail, Morris, Spencer, and others of our best breeders. A 
farm of 97 acres owned by one of these gentlemen, was 
keeping over a hundred sheep, and a dairy of half a dozen 
cows ; and, if my memorandum is correct, the other farm 
— also of about 100 acres — ^was divided as follows : Ten 
acres e*ch of com, oats and wheat, 18 mown for hay, 10 
under wood, and tlie remainder in pasturage, on which 21 
buUockfli, some of them very fine, are now fattening. 

— From such details as these, in individual practice, a 
general idea can be gathered of the sjrstem adopted by 
the best farmers of a considerable area. So long as Agri- 
culture remains in its present condition — a condition in 
which there is so much to be learned from example, and 
BO little from any source to which practice docs not chiefly 
contribute — the interest of the farmer will centre mamly 
in BQch facts as he can ascertain from the common daily 
experience of others, rather than in speculations, or even 
in abstract statements of the principles that are really in- 
Tolved in experience. Hence I cannot think it labor 
lost^ to present a view of the farming of any locality, 
however trivial its details may now and then appear, so 
only that tlie view be as neariy accurate as possible both 
In little things and large. We have now devoted con- 
siderable space to Uie Agriculture of a region greatly 
favored by Nature and to some considerable extent at least 
hnproved by skillful culture ; and while, as in any gras- 
faig and dairying country, we have been less concerned 
with the actual management of each crop, than with get- 
ting at the proportionate prominence it bears to other 
crops and to the amount of stock kept, such a record of 
the condition of Farming in such a region at least seems 
worthy of preservation, and may perhaps also be made to 
•ome extent, practically suggettlve in other pUces. 

There are some items that occur to me as not having 
been included in Uie general views of the County and its 
agriculture with which I began. Among these, is the fre- 
quency of tenant hoiues for the occupancy of at least one 
faniily on almost every farm of much sixe. They are put 



up at a cost of from $300 to $400 ; and it is common to 
give the tenant for his services, the house rent and the 
keep of a cow, together with perhaps f 160 per year, and 
such other perquisities — so many bushels of potatoes for 
example — as may be agreed npoo. I have already inci- 
dentally referred to this practice on the dairy farms ; and I 
never find it in vogue to any extent without noting down 
the facts involved, and demring to commend the system to 
still more general adoption through the north and east, 
both as a measure of relief for farmers* wives, whose 
share in the labors and credit of good fimning should 
never be overlooked, and as calculated to secure in the 
end a mudi better class of assistants for the fanner him- 
self. 

Before leaving, I had a glimpse of the Nursery Grounds 
of J. L. Darlington k Co., established in 1842, on 20 
acres of land, and now having nearly a hundred under cul- 
tivation, perhaps three-quarters in fruit trees, And the re- 
mainder in ornamentals — and conducting an extensive 
business, especially to the south and southwest The land 
is well adapted for the purpose, and its situation so near 
the many railroad libes that center in Philadelphia, render 
it accessible to any part of the country. 

I also had the pleasure of calling upon Dr. William 
Darlinoton, now an octogenarian, whose accomplishments 
in Botany and scholarly writings have made his name 
familiar among men of science in both hemispheres. His 
Flora Cettrica, originally published many years ago, at 
once attracted attentiyi for its systematic and correct 
enumeration and arrangement of the plants of the conntv, 
so much so that when the late Dr. Bromfixld, the dis- 
tinguished English botanist, undertook a similar task in 
the Isle of Wight, he copied Dr. Darlinoton's system, 
and in acknowledging the fact in his introduction compli- 
ments Dr. D. very highly upon the success and usefulness 
of his labors. To my conversation with Dr. Darlington 
I am indebted for the historical facts, to which allusion 
has been once or twice made in these notes, and to the 
map of the county, whicli illustrates his work, I mainly 
owe the means of describing its geological formations. 
Dr. Darlington was also kind enough to enlighten me upon 
several points in which I had been in some confusion as 
to several kinds of the grasses — ^mainly with regard to the 
identity of the ** green grass of tliis region with the 
" Kentucky blue grass ;** and I shall hereafter avail mj- 
self of the information, which was accompanied, I may 
add, with practical examples from his garden and the road- 
side, as we walked together to visit the rooms of tlie 
" Cljester County Cabinet of Natural Science,* an associa- 
tion incorporated in 1831, of which Dr. D. lias always been 
a leading member, and whose extensive collections I am 
sorry not to have the space to refer to more at length. 
They include the Birds, the Minerals and the Plants of 
the County— the last named collection now forming a Her- 
barium of nearly 8,000 species, including many from dis- 
tant climates and countries, as well as those indigenous to 
the neighborhood, and all arranged with such perfection 
that any one could be exhibited on demand as readily as 
a word can be found in a quarto dictionary. 

I had also promised myself a brief review of the «nc- 
cessful operations of the County Society, but tlie limits of 
this article have already been passed, and I can only sub- 
join the secret which Its indefatigable Secretary, J. L. 
Darlington, Esq., says he has found to underiie the per- 
manent prosperity of tins and other such Societies — 
namely, to ** ini4r99t tM4 ladie$J** Their presence not 
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only ad<!s vastly to the interest of an exhibition and the 
liouseliold departments to which they contribute to its 
usefulness, but if they are hi attendance, he finds there is 
never any lack of the other sex, both as spectators and as 
competitors. I publish this secret with' a deep conviction 
of its importance to the managers of all similar Aasocia- 
tionB, and only hope they may have the wisdom to benefit 
thereby. 

There arc many other farms which my kind conductors, 
Messrs. Hiicman and Dahlinoton, mentioned, but where 
we had not time to call — such as those of Messrs. Lewis 
P. H00PE8, Calkb Brintoh Jr., Isaac Hays, M. B. Hick- 
man, Caleb S. Cope, Wm. P. Townsknd, D. B. Hikman 
Jr., and others, whose improved stock not less than their 
good farm management it would have been interesting to 
examine. To Dr. Thomas and Wellington Hickman, 
Esq., as well as to D. B. Hinman, E^q., and Mr. Darling- 
ton, I should express my tiuinks for courteous hospitali- 
ties. 

— So much for the farming and farmers of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. Those who "have been there,** 
will be able to judge whether these notes have anywhere 
failed of justice, or if, on the other hand, they have " any- 
thing extenuated.*' If there is any other district in Penn- 
sylvania or elsewhere, presenting on the whole greater at- 
tractions of its kind to the agricultural tourist, I can only 
say in conclusion, that I have made no arrangement, as 
yet, tptth regard to the employment of my time next 
June, L. H. T. 

Cost of Making Hay — Old and New Modes. 

We sometimes hear complaints that farming is becom- 
ing more difficult, laborions, and costly — and that good 
times have gone. As a single proof of the fallacy of this 
notion, we may cite hay-making. We believe the follow- 
ing a fair estimate of the cost of the old and new ways — 
the old, with the grass cut by scythe, tedded by fork or 
stick, raked by hand, cocked by fork, often opened and 
dried after a storm, pitched on a wagon and pitched off 
into the bam. By the modem mode, the bay is cut by 
two hoi'ses, needs no tedding, is raked with a revolver, 
and is either drawn by means of a rope or sweep, or on a 
wagon, and pitched by the assistance of a horse-fork with 
little labor. The hay-sweep, to be described and figured 
in the forthcoming number of the Illustrated Annual 
Register, enables two horses and two boys to draw 20 or 
30 tons a day. 

Old Mode— 10 Acres, 

lo7 dan mnwinr. if erect; 18, If lodged; averoi^, say 9> qx 

days, and board \ ■"•^ 

** gpreHding by hand, say 1.00 

" rnkInK by hand. 3 days 8.M 

" putting into cocks, 2 days, 3.00 

*• drawing, 3 days, two horses and three men 6.00 

" waste of quahty by unavoidable wetting bf rains, average, (.00 

" opening cocks artcr rain, Ac, average 2.00 

" cost of making 15 tons of hay— IH to the acre, $30.25 

Or two dollars a ton. The real amount was often much 

more. It was usually reckoned at one-half the whole cost 

of the hay. 

New Mode — 10 Acre». 

To cntting; M cents per acre, nsoal charge, #6.00 

raking whh liorse. half a day, 1.00 

" drawing. If by wagon and liorse-pltcher, 4.00 

" possible waste, ky rain, say 2.00 

#12.00 

Or 80 cents a t«n. 

This amount will often be greatly reduced. For ex- 
ample, the horse for raking is usually on hand at little 
cost, and the man and horse need not be reckoned at $2 
per day; The drawing, if done by a hay-sweep, would 



reduce the cost at least one dollar. The danger of k>M 
by ram becomes rery snMil), fbr the hay may be cut by 
the mowing machine jnsi whenever weatbvr and hande 
render it safe and convenient ; and nol during all weathers^ 
as formerly, when hands had to be kept eioeeiy at it, to 
get Ihrongh before the end of summer. The bay-rake, 
hor8e-fi)rk, and sweep, will place several acres of dry hay 
under cover in a ihdrt time, and a respectable share of 
prudence wonid thus almost enth^ly obviate the danger 
of injury from rain. Good mael>ine8, and every facility 
arranged in the best manner, combined with farming so 
good as to give two to three tons of dried hay to lheaer% 
would probably enable the eDergetic and int^igeBt farmer 
to secure his crop for fifty rent* a t<m, Improrenen^ 
here, has decidedly tlie advantage. 

PRESERVING FRUITS. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives the fblTowfng 
as his method tf preterwing 9irauherrit9 " They sbottid 
be gathered en a warm, dry day, eiurefully hulled, tbea plen- 
tifully covered with a praparation of good rich cream aad 
powdered white sugar ; after which Ibey sbovld be HMisiieat- 
ed as cioiokly aa possible, awl, if eooveaieat, as suddenly 
swallowed." 

This we know to he an excellent method, and it will apply 
toother fruits. The priooiple involved, and for which w* 
quote it, is — fraits are best and most economically used, when 
eaten in a freik state. Manufacturing " preserves " is labo- 
rious ; sealing up in bottles requires time, work, and skill ; 
although each mode may be adopted to a moderate extent. 
But the main thing Is to provide the circle of fruits^ so thai 
a fresh supply may be had the year rornid ns differeirt sorts 
successively ripen. Strawberries will begin the summer ; th« 
early cherries will follow clocely after ; later cherries, evrraBta^ 
gooeeberries, raspberries, and the Boobelle blackberry wtU 
continue the succession for several weeks. Early apples^ 
early pears, the primordian plum, and apricots^ all mnke their 
appoiimnce by wheat harvesting ; following soon after, are 
numerous other varieties of pears, apples, peaches, plums ami 
grapes, ivhieh furnieh a rich profusion tilt nearly winter. 
After this time, the chief reliance must be on winter apples 
and winter pears, and well ripened grapes. Pears, well man- 
aged, will keep till spring ; the only difficulty is, they are too 
sparingly raised. Apples prolong the supply into summer, if 
good keepers are in abundance, and the proper kind of apart- 
ments provided— namely, such as are neat and clean, cool 
and dry. Brapes will keep till spring if they have been well 
grown and ripened ; if raised and half ripened on crowded, ' 
neglected vines, they will freeze if the apartment becomes 
cold, and shrivel and dry, if it is not so moist as to make them 
mouldy. 

THE HUNTER WEEVIL. 

Eds. Co. Gbht. — ^The principal motive for writing now, 
is to introduce to your acquaintanceship, what to us is a new 
visitant, tliat we are desirous to get rid of. For the firsi 
time we are having our com cut off by this ravenous bug. 
They are spreading rapidly, and their destructive propen- 
sities are about as marked as that of the locust. They 
first attack the root, girdling it above the seed and upper 
(lower ?) roots. This causes the blade to wilt as if eaten 
by the cut-worm. Then they feed on the stalk. So fac, 
my information 'I have gained from others — also th-at 
ashes, lime, plaster, salt, Ac, have no effect on them. Can 
Dr. FiTcn or yourself give us a remedy to arrest this pest, 
and thereby prevent the destruction of our com crop ? 
If so, do not delay doing it, as it is of vital importance to 
all. W. M. Bkauchamp. Skaneateles, N, Y., July 1. 

The insect from W. M. Bkauchamp, Skaneateles, N. Y., 
is the Hunter weevil, of which we gave an account in 
Co. Gknt. 1866, vol t. p. 373, and again noticed August 
6, 1867. I can add nothing more to these accounts. 

ASA nroH 
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VISIT TO CURTIS COE'S APIARY. 

One of the most mccefldful managed of bees in West^ 
em New- York, on a moderate senle, and on the oM sy^ 
tem, is CuBTis Cos of Cayttga €0.^ wlio resides about two 
miles from the village of Uuioa Springs. He has at pre- 
sent about a hundred and fifty hives, and derives an an- 
nual revenue from Uie sale of the honey, greater than 
Doosi farmers raise from a hundred acres of good land, 
lie has been in tlie business many years, and bus derived 
most of bis knowledge o( bees and their management 
from bis own close observation and experience. He has 
an additional advantage, — in not finding any particular in- 
convenience in being stung a dosen times or more io a 
day, should he chance to become mixed up witli a pugna- 
cious swarm. A btief notice of his management may. be 
interesting and useful to the inexperienced. 

He adopts a simple box-hive, with a door and pane of 
glass on one side, and vacancies for glass boxes above. 
Artificial as well as natural swarming is extensively em- 
ployed. The present being an unfavorable year, the in- 
crease hen been only about a dozen of each. He has em- 
ployed the movable combs on « plan of his own, bst has 
not adopted it extensively, the crooked combs rendering 
it inconvenient Guide combs being always placed in his 
hives before the swarm is introduced, so that the combs 
may be made edgewise against the pane, he is enabled to 
inspect the operations to some extent at any time. This 
arrangement also enables him to secure young queens for 
artificuil swarming, their cells being usually on the outer 
edges. A puff of smoke sends the bees off of these, 
when a long-bladed knife, reached up in the slightly raised 
hive from below, cuts them off, and tliey drop and are 
secured. In a few days, if taken at piping time, they 
come out the perfect queen. 

Tl»e hiving of natural swarms is easily done. A hiving- 
box, consisting simply of any box holding nearly a Inilf 
busfiel, with one side open, is attached to a pole, as shown 
in Fig. 1. When the swarm comes out, the operator takes 
this box by its handle, the box being held over his head, 
and walks slowly in the midst of the flying swarm. Tliey 
often alight upon it, and enter its open 8i<le. As soon as 
they begin duiog so, it is placed in a fixed position against 
a fence or tree, or a crowbar hole is made by an attendant, 
into which the handle is inscited. When the bees have 
all settled, it is carried to the hive, which is standing in 
its proper place among tlie rest, and under which a tem- 
porary shelf has been placed, as shown in Fig. 2, and the 
bees are emptied by a slight jar upon tliis shelf. They 
immediately find their way into the hive. It is best to 
empty out two or three successive portions at a time ; and 
if tliey do not at once find the entrance, a quill sweeps a 
pint or two within, when their call is sure to attract the 
rest. 




Fig. 1. Fijf. 3. 

This shelf is made so as to rai«e the front of the hive 



about an inch or inch and a half high in front, and to 
keep the other sides closed ; it consists simply of a board 
about twice as large as the bottom of the hive, with a 
board, cut as shown in fig. 3, nailed to each side. Wlicii 
Uie bees have all entered, it is withdrawn. The wlxile 
process is usually completed in a few minutes. When the 
swarm does not alight in the hiviRg-box, but on some 
adjacent tree, the box is held up against the spot, an soon 
as they begin io cluster^ whcu they leave the tree and 
pass into the box; or if they do not, a few jai-s with the 
side of the box induces them to loosen theic hold, and 
enter it. The operation is easily performed, and only a 
minute or two is occupied in their clustering. One or two 
boxes, witli long poles for handles, are provided for such 
swarms as settle too high up for oinliiuu-y reach. 

The loss of a newly hived swarm, occasioned by their 
leaving the hive, which occasionally occurs to the owners 
of bees, has been prevented in Uiis apiary, so that a sin- 
gle loss of the kind has not occurred in twenty years. It 
consists in simply placing the hive flat on tlie bottom board 
for a few days,* instead of raising it at tlie corners the 
third of an inch, as is always practiced with established 
swarms. 

Four honey boxes are usually placed in each hive, in a 
chamber, entered by a door, in the upper part. These 
boxes are in the form of a cube, measuring about six or 
six and a half inches on each side. The top and bottom 
are made of half inch boards; the four sides of glass. 
The edges of the Ixjards are merely rabited to receive the 
panes, and they are held together by strips of tin on the 
comers, shielding the edges of the glass, and holding 
every part in its place. (Fig. 4.) The sti-ips of tin are 
half an inch wide and seven and a half long; they are 
folded longitudinally so that the two parts, each a quarter 
of an inch wide, stand at right angles, and tlius form a 
comer edge of the box, and receive the edges of two 

Fig. 4. FlK. 5. 

panes. They are fastened to the top and bottom board, 
as shown in Fig. 6, the tin having a short slit in each end, 
Fo that one part overlaps the other, and a single tack se- 
cures i>otli to the wood. These boxes are quickly made, 
exhibit the honey handsomely for market, and are manufno* 
tured for 18 cents each. They will hold six or eight 
pounds of honey in comb. As soon as they are filled, 
which may be determined in a moment by inspection, 
they are taken out ond replaced by empty ones, to be 
filled in turn. Three holes, each an inch in diameter, in 
the l>oitom board, are bored smoothly with a bit, so as to 
coincide with three holes in the top board of the hive; 
and when they are i*emoved, two strips of tin are pushed 
in under tlie box, one to shut the bees down into the hive, 
and the other to secure such as aie in the honey box. 
One strip is taken away with the box, and the other lefl 
on the hive. The bees are easily driven out, by placing 
the box on another box of wood of the same size, and 
open only on the top, of which the honey box forms the 
tight cover. A slight and frequent jarring motion on the 
knee drives all the bees down into the dark box, where 
they soon cluster, and they may be emptied back on the 
shelf of the hive from which they were taken, or of any 
other hive not suflSciently supplied with bees. The mid- 
dle of tlie day is selected to remove honey boxes, being 
then least occupied by bees, and especially by dronej?, 
which are the most difficult to drive out. Guide combs 
arc placed so that the combs may be made with the edge 
to the eye, and a narrow stick of comb is also placed so 
as to extend down through the middle hole. 

The honey being secured as soon as tlie boxes are full, 
and while tlie comb is yet perfectly white, commands the 
highest price, and has sold in the New- York market at 30 
cents a pound at wholesale. J. J. t. 
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FARMING IN CAYU GA COUNTY— L 

The County of CayugJi, in this State, has long stood 
prominent as an agricultural region. While it is not first 
among the counties of the State, for any prominent crop, 
it holds an important place for the production of wheat, 
barley, oata, com, potatoes, apples, hay and buckwheat; 
few counties equal it in the ntunber of horses, sheep and 
swine, and it exceeds three- fourtlis ui the number of cat- 
tle. In short, the characteristics of its products are those 
of a mixed husbandry, — the most profitable of all farming 
where soil and circumstances admit. The southern half 
of the county is generally a strong loam, and in some 
portions quite clayey. It is mostly very fertile, and will 
yield with underdraining and good management, thu-ty 
bushels of wheat, sixty bushels of corn, seventy of oats, 
and two tons of hay per acre, although there are instances 
where 130 bushels of com and 60 bnshels of wheal per 
acre have been produced. The best fanners are not satis- 
fied with less than three tons of hay, which they some- 
times exceed. As a general rule, however, the crops of 
the majority of the farmers do not exceed 20 bushels of 
wheat as an average, one and a half tons of bay, and 
thirty or forty bushels of com. The northern half of Che 
county is a lighter soil, or sandy and gravelly loam ; some 
of it needs no underdraining, but being less retentive of 
manure, it cannot be brought up to the extreme degree of 
fertility which may be given to a thoroughly drained heavy 
•oil. 

In giving the readers of this joumal some imperfect 
Sketches of farming in this county, examples will be cited 
that are worthy of imitation, or trom which useful lessons 
may be learned. Medium farming may be found every- 
where, and will not need any notice; while the worst 
specimens, or such few as exemplify shabby management, 
need be only briefly mentioned by way of caution, and 
may be alluded to at the close of these notes. 

Farm of Georob H. Ciiask, Springport. This contains 
160 acres, and lies two miles east of the village of Union 
Springs. The proprietor is one of that successful class of 
men, who were not brought up to agriculture, but who by 
bringing their energies to bear upon it, and seeking every 
means of information, outstrip many of their neighbors 
who have devoted their lives to the pursuit. He took 
charge of this farm when a minor, and when, as he re- 
marked, he did not know wheat from barley. He has 
occupied it seven years, and during the first half of this 
period, made but little pecuniary gain. As a proof, how- 
ever, of his present progress, his farm has doubled in 
market value, in consequence of the improvements in 
^draining, buildings, Ac, all of which were paid for by the 
products of the land. It was bought at about fiay dollars 
per acre, and the owner has recently received an oflTer of 
one hundred per acre. 

He has laid down jiftten, miUs of tile drain, mostly 
within the last three years, and the results have been en- 
Urely satisfactory. As a proof of its adyanuges, he stated 
tliat one field of 12 acres, yielded before draining but 500 
bushels of ears of com ; it was afterwards sown with bar- 
ley and seeded down to wheat While in grass, it was 
regularly tile-drained. The next crop was 1600 bushels 
of ears of corn, 120 of potatoes, 60 wagon loads of pump- 
kins, and 88 loads of stalks. 

He has fully proved the advantages of heary seeding 
to gross. A meadow of 16 acres was partly cut when 
Tiaited ; U loads of hay had already been drawn, with 
apparently very little impression made upon it — ^he esti- 



mates the crop at 8 tons per acre, but it wiW doubtless 
exceed it. Tlils field was seeded two years ago wkh m 
peck each of timothv, red top, and clover, per acre, or 
three pecks in all. He has in some instances used a 
bushel of seed per acre to great advantage. Adjoining 
this meadow, was a 22 acre field of barley, the first crop 
of this grain since it was tile dramed. His^ barle j has 
commonly averaged 30 busliels per acre, but this is much 
heavier; from the appearance of the ripening field, il 
would doubtless yield from 85 to 40 bushels. 

The hay is cot with a two horse machine, raked witb a 
horse, and pitched into the bam by means of a horse- 
fork — thus rendering tbe whole expense of securing the 
crop comparatively small. Tlie roadway to his bam nol 
beipg quite completed^ he pitches tbe liay through a door 
at one end, the bottom of which is 26 feet from the 
ground below, requiring lifting of the bay over SO feet ; 
yet so rapid is this mode of unloading, that 22 two^ione 
loads were thus passed through this door in half a dar, 
from successive wagons. As soon as the load is drawn to 
its place, the horses are taken from the wagon by sioBplj 
withdrawing the bolt, and attached to the rope which ele- 
vates the bay. The load is discharged in a few minutee, 
when the horses are returned to the wagon, and pass off 
for anotlier load. This mode is familiar to some of our 
readers, but is mentioned as another proof of the labor- 
saving .diaraoter of .the horse fork. 

Tlie winter feeding of cattle has proved one of the most 
profitable departments of farming. They, are not stabled, 
but are allowed to run loose in a large covered shed, form- 
ed of the basement of the principal bam. This basement 
is high, and extends under tlie wliole building, and is kepi 
perfectly dean by Utter. It fronts a yard wliioh is entire- 
ly sheltered from winds by side buildings. Special «Mre is 
taken to avoid crevices through which wintery winds may 
find their way, the proprietor regarding these partial cur- 
rents as one cause why the system of shelter is in so poor 
repute with some slip-shod farmers. ' A platform scale is 
placed easily accessible to the yard. The cattle are ottea 
weighed, and experiments have been freely made to test 
the best systeip of feeding. Hundreds of dollars have 
been already saved by the knowledge which the weighing 
of animals under the different modes of noanagement has 
imparted. A single example may be given: A fine 
steer feed daily with four quarts of barley meal in addition 
to his fodder, was found to gain regularly 18 pounds per 
week. A neighbor urged the proprietor to " push him,* 
that is, to feed much higher, in order to see what might 
be accomplished by way of increase. Eight quarts per day 
were accordingly given him, when the increase immediate- 
ly became less, and on giving twelve quarts he gavud 
nothing! Moderate feeding is therefore found most 
profitable in every respect, by maintaining a healthy di- 
gestion. 

About fifty head of cattle were fed last winter, and were 
sold early in spring, at an advance of twenty dollars per 
head over the price when purchased late in autumn, be- 
sides furnishing manure enough for thirty acres. 

Farms or £. T. T. Martiic, Es<)., and of Ex-Oot. 
Throop of Owasoo. The former of these consists of 
several hundred acres, mostly farmed to the sliarcs, but 
under the eye of the proprietor, who is chiefly occupied 
with other business. One of the first things that striket 
the eye. Is the neatness of the public highways, tlic road- 
tax being paid in money, but enough reserved to |>aj for 
mowing all the weeds, and keeping the whole in proper 
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. oonditioiu Tile-draiiiing is extensivelj adopted, and in 
addition to placing Ule mi the ditclie.% they are half filled 
with the refuse stone of tlic fields. Post and board fences 
are employed throughout; Uie cost, including materials, 
being about $1.12 per rod. Hemlock boards and swamp 
, white oak posts are, preferred ; and the average period of 
tlicir duration, when well made, is about twenty-five years. 
As soon OS tlie boards begin to loosen fi-om tlie posts by 
decay, wbich is usually not much sooner than twenty years, 
upright battens are nailed upon .tbern, which makes them 
good five or six years longer. Battens are not allowed 
until this period^ as they would increase the tendency to 
decay. Some fences of this kind, made twenty years ago, 
presented a good substantial appearance. 

The proprietor has given some attention to hedging, for 
farden sereena. The privet, which liad stood and formed 
handsome hedges ior forty years, has been destroyed by 
the late severe winters. Buckthorn has been suecessfuUy 
•nbstituted. The English hawthorn did well till it became 
- covered with the wooly aphis. To destroy this insect, ll»e 
whole was eut cown to within a few inclies of the ground, 
and burned. The stumps were whitewashed to destroy 
the remainderj (soap would perhaps have been better,) 
end are now sending up a thick growth for a young hedge, 
the insect having dissppeared. 

The residence of B. T. T. MaHin Is built in the Italian 
style, and is surrounded by extensive ornamental grounds, 
^laid out and planted with admirable skill, and kept in 
finished order. The view from the library window is sur- 
psfffflngly beautiful, — embracing a smoothly sliaven slight- 
ly undulating lawn of several acres, bordered on one side 
with a fine omometital garden and trees, on the other by 
tlie picturesque forms of old willows, elms, &c-f possess- 
ing an exceedingly rich combination of foliage, beyond 
which was the curved outlines of grain fields and more 
distant woods on one side, and the blue waters of Owasco 
lake on the other. 

A drive of half a mile through the lawn, among groups 
of trees, and along the margin of the lake, brought us to 
the residence of Ex Gov. Throop, whom we found in the 
activity of full health, devoting his time now in advanced 
years, to agriculture and gardening, in both of which he 
is very successful. His farm contains over a hundred 
acres. He showed us a fine field of Soules wheat, which 
would probably yield thirty bushels to the acre, uninjured 
by the midge. Tliis insect appears to be passing away, 
and MOW scarcely touches good fields of grain on oak land, 
the strongest wheat soil, although it does some damage to 
crops on beech and mapl^ land, which are second in quali- 
ty for this grain. 

The drive from the public road to Gov. Throop's man- 
sion, is through a planUtion of trees, set out only fifteen 
years since, but now forming a finely sluided carriage road, 
over which tlie branches meet. The belt through which 
it passes is only three or four rods wide, but it forms perfect 
seclusion from the adjacent fields. Some of the silver 
maples measured 14 inches in diameter, and a European 
plane tree 16 inches — indicating a rapid growth for this 
short period. When small, tlie ground was kept well cul- 
tivated with potatoes and other low hoed crops for several 
years, among these trees, until they became vigorous and 
well established. Neglected, as many are, they would 
have been at the present time but little larger than when 
set out. 

On the farm is one of the fioest plantations of orna- 



mental trees to be anywhere met witli, stauding on an 
elevated piece of land, and commanding a beautiful and 
extensive view of the lake and surrounding coim try. It 
would afford an admirable site for a fine residence, the 
trees being already on the ground, Tliis fine plantation 
was procured in a very simple manner. The wood which 
formeriy covered it was sold for fuel, standing, at $40 per 
acre, and all trees less than ten inches in diameter were 
reserved. This was the whole process— they have now 
thickened and spread their broad branches, and form fine 
park trees. 

Considerable attention has been given to hedges, and 
diff^rents plants for this purpose have been tried. Tlie 
English hawthorn has sueceeded well, but on account of 
the disasters to which it has been liable elsewhere it is not 
regarded as reliable. The Washington thorn has done 
still better. Gov. Throop thinks well of the native crab 
apple, and had sonie hedge planted with it. The seed was 
procured from a native tree growing near an orchard, and 
as a consequence they were hybridized, and the hedge 
shows among some of the trees strong indieaUons of this 
mixture. The climate is too severe for the success of the 
Osage orange, and it has been discarded. The Buckthorn 
is preferred to all otliers. A very fine hedge of this plant 
set three years ago, now in its fourth summer, was three 
feet and a half high, and over four feet wide at the bot- 
tom, trained with sloping sides to a peak, and the interi- 
or stiff and dense. The plants were placed 16 incites 
apart, to which, with good culture, and proper cutting, is 
ascribed the vigor and success of this hedge,— crowding 
the plants to within a few inches of each other being 
deemed detrimental to their best growth. 

In the kitchen garden were nearly full grown water 
melons and musk melons, which, for so early a period 
in the season, (before wheat harvest,) may be regarded as 
excellent success. They were planted in the hot-bed, and 
when tlie other plants were taken out the earth was sup- 
plied around them. The hot-bed, being made in a pit^ 
they now occupy merely a mound. Beneath them there 
are abotit two feet of forest leaves, two feet more of ma- 
nure, and eight inches of earth. j. j. t. 
• • • 

itOT the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.! 

BLIN D DR AINS. 

As there has been so much said in fj^vor of blind drain- 
ing, I donH know as it is of any use to say more ; but fai 
passing a field, and to see here and there an eye-sore, a 
wet springy spot that is necessarily lefV unplowed, and 
producing mere nothing, I think tlie owner needs draining 
preached to him still. It is Uie panacea for wet or dry 
weatlier. I plowed some naturally wet land last May, tliat 
had beer, blind di-ained, which was as mellow as a person 
could wish, while most of the soil, not artificially drained, 
was filled with water, and not fit to work. I had occasion 
to dig through a drain last week that had been put down 
in September, 1864, for tlie purpose of giving an outlet 
for some water coming out higher than the ditch. The 
grass looked much more luxuriant as we neared the drain ; 
in digging down found the roots of the graes extending 
dmm to the tiU^ two and a half feet from the surface^ 
while three rode frotn the drain you eould dintingnith no 
roots of grass more than ten inches. You can get larger 
crops of any kind where the roots have a chance to extend, 
than to be confined near the surface to keep out of the 
cold spring water. It deepens your soil and enlarges 
your ci-op. I find it pays. Tom. 
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Sketches of Seneca County Farming 

In a recent short tour through Seneea Conntj and a 
small portion of Ontario Conntj^ in this State, during 
which I visited some of the best farmeni, so maiir objects 
of interest were observed tliat I nm induced to furnish a 
brief sketch of the journey for the readers of the Country 
Gentleman. The enterpri^iing exertions of the late John 
Delafikld, and the practical labors of John Johnston, 
who, as id well known, long since introduced and cnn-iod 
out an admirable sjstem of husbandry, aided by others, 
have rendered this beautiful and fertile lake region one 
of the fiue^it and most interesting portions of the country. 

One of the moflt thorough and succe:>sfol farmers of the 
county is Joseph Wright of Waterloo — whicli is the more 
worthy of note when it is borne in mind, that the cultiva- 
tion of tlie soil is not his principal occupation, bat rather 
an appendage to his business. His r^itidcnce is in the tIU 
lage, and is immediately surrounded with ornamental plant- 
ing and provisions for the Inxuriea of fruits, (among which 
is a fine cold grapery Just beginning to afford ample sup- 
plies,) and the conveniences of nearly perfect out-buildings. 
His spacious carriage lioose and stables are models of neat- 
ness and elegance. The ac- 
companying ctkctch furnishes a 
rery imperfect representation 
of the partitions of his horse 
stalls, and the cast-iron rack 
and manger. Tlie stable is 1 5 
feet wide, and the ceiling is 12 
feet high ; the hay passes down 
from the hay loft above through 
the semi-cylindrical iron open- 
ing, 4 feet wide, directly into 
the feeding rack, which is 8 feet high, and 4 feet wide 
at the top and 2 feet at bottom, and supplies two stalls. 
Cast-iron posts receiving horizontal plank form the par- 
r- , titions, which are surmounted or capped with a 
strong and ornamental cast frame. The cast-iron 
j/I^ *T| manger is 15 inches wide. Drainage in each stall 




is effected through a perforated cast plate, slight- 
ly concave, one foot square, set in the floor, as shown in 
the figure. Tlie whole is kept nearly as neat as a parlor. 

J. Wright cultivates about 260 acres of land in three 
portions or farms ; one of 80 acres north of the village ; 
another, known as *'Peck Slip," of 25 acres, on the 
western side ; and the third, his principal farm, of 1 60 
acres, a mile op two distant, on the southeast side, and 
known as " Silver Creek " farm. The Peck Slip farm is 
■andy soil, a large part reclaimed from scattered bogs by 
filling in and by through undcrdraining, and it has been 
made highly fertile by manuring. Com is raised on this 
soil with great success ; the large Dent variety, such as is 
cultivated in central and southern Ohio, has been chosen 
for this purpose, obtained from the neighborhood of 
Columbus, and selected for its compact ear and ^mnW cob. 
This variety would not succeed on common land, but on 
this soil it has never failed to ripen, even when planted 
quite late. A crop of several acres now presents a luxu- 
riance of growth scarcely ever equalled. If there was any 
equal to it in Ohio or Indiana last year, I did not see it in 
my journey through those States. The hills are planted 
8| by 4 feet apart, yet the leaves fill the space so tliat the 
f ye can see but few feet distant between the rows. It 
was not yet in tassel, but averaged in many places 9 or 10 
<eet high, and one stalk, not much above the rest, 



measured, as it stood, 11 feet high. It will pvobnbly be 
16 feet high when matured. The crop is estimated at lOO 
bushels per acre. Tltis sort has yielded here 218 bual^eLf 
of eai*s ; a bui^hel ai>d a half of he;iped meastire has given 
when shelled a rounded bushel of the grain — great paiiia 
havh)g been taken in selecting tl>e seed in Ohio, with a 
view to a snrrnll cob and a heavy covering of grain. It is 
thought to yield more on this land than the smaller sorta^ 
and still more largely of fodder. The stalks are cut for 
feeding by steam power, by means of a large madiine, 
which cuts and tears to pieces between toothed cylinders 
so that yearling colts will freely eat these large and coarse 
stalks. Tlib madiine is manufactured at Harrisburgb, Pa., 
and is qnite ^milar hi its operatkxi to Hickok's cutter, 
whidi I have used to equal advantage. 

A single bin, holding about SO tons of feed, b nsed for 
storing meal, shorts, &c., whenever they may be purchased 
dieaply.' 

The fertility of the kitdien garden on this farm, waa 
slidwn by a small plantation of horse radish of one or two 
square rods, which was set out last sprmg, the leares now 
forming a dense even growth covering the whole snrlaee 
two feet nine inches high. Dwarf pear trees have been 
cultivated sticcessfully for about twelve years, and have 
borne abundantly until the present year of general failare. 
Peach trees grow too luxuriantly ; inr after bearing some 
years, and being treated in tl»e best naanner of shortening 
in, they were destroyed by the late severe winter. On 
less fertile soil, they have survived. The same rennurk 
applies to grapes — those on dry knolls, where tlie soil is 
not so rich, were not injured last winter, while otliers of 
more succulent growth were destroyed. The Osage orange 
luis proved successful for hedges, and formed an inipaa^- 
ble barrier around the gardens and orchards. The buck- 
thorn has also been used, and forms a handsomer screen, 
but not so efficient a hedge for tlie farm. 

The Silver Creek farm of 150 acre^, is devoted to gene- 
ral mixed husbandry, consists of strong heavy loam, ia 
clean and well fenced, and produces fine crops. Fifleeo 
hundred loads of swamp muck were drawn last year iuto 
the barn-yard, and a part of it having* become well mixed 
with manure, has been drawn out The remainder has 
been left for another season, the muck being better to 
remain a year or two. Ti\e draining has been extensively 
practiced ; and some portions of the farm that produced 
only coarse grass and skunk cabbage, have become valtt- 
able and productive. One of the drains has been laid 
with tile of one foot orifice, a large stream at some sea- 
sons nearly filling it, and being let into it through a grate 
and bed of stones. A vineyard of ten acres, tl»ree years 
old, the land regularly tiled 20 feet apart, already bears 
some fine fruit, and gives promise of great success. The 
vines are planted 12 feet apart each way, and five perpen- 
dicular stakes are to sustain each when fully grown — ^five 
vertical canes, from horizontal arms, being grown to each 
vine, and a stake provided for each cane. Three stakes 
had already been inserted and the rest are to be added 
another year. The renewal system is to be adopted. Tlie 
heavy loam, devoted to this vineyard, is found deddedly 
better than the sandy or light smI on the other side of the 
village. 

A very neat brick dairy on this farm, is worthy of a pas- 
shig notice. The pans are set on frames or racks and the 
temperature controlled by means of a large chest filled 
with ice, di-alnage from which is effected through a lead 
pipe. There is a laige ceiling ventilator, and wire gauae 
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•creera ml tlie windows. Among Uie animals were some 
fine pigfs a eroes beCweea the Chester Whites and impor- 
ted YorlulitresL They were about two months old, and 
would weigh nearly a handred pounds— tlie manager in- 
flUted^ perhaps rather extravagantly, that they would oome 
ap to TOO lbs., when fully grown. The want of time pre- 
▼eated me trom seeing the cattle, wlitcli are mostly grade 
Short-Horns and some full bloods. A large portion of the 
bosiiieas of the farm is raising road-horees—ot which there 
are about ninety head in all, only a pari being kept here. 
The siatlioo Jt^uUr is a superb imimal, and there are some 
young animals of high promise. 

From Waterloo, a ride of a few miles brought me to 
John Johsstqh\ ob the banks of Seneca Lake. He has 
over 100 acres left, after the sale of nooet of his farm. 
The readers of the Cocntrt Gkntlcman are already fa- 
miliar with his great success as a farmer, and little need 
be added here. His fences are post and board, the posts 
being second growth"* chestnut Some have stood 22 
yearsL The otigtiial trees of the chestnut are of little 
▼alse. He intends to adopt the plan of doing mostof his 
plowing with three horses— being so near the plow they 
work to great advantage and efficiency. His tiles, which 
were choked by the roots of the black walnut and other 
trees, even when some rods off^ have never been injured 
by the roots of the apple orchard, among which they were 
laid fifteen years ago, and he infers ^that no damage need 
be feared from orcluuxis. He possesses some admirable 
grade cattle, among them a steer, a cross of the Hereford 
and Short-Horn, four year old, and weighing 2,500 lbs. 
He was gratified to bear of the experiment in feeding 
mentioned in the recent report of G. H. Chasers farming 
in the Countrt Gektlemaji, where accurate weighing and 
measuring showed a more rapid gain from moderate than 
high feeding. Accompanying me over the adjoining farm 
of RoBBKT J. Swan, so many objects of interest were ob- 
aenred tliat a brief notice cannot fail to be interesting, al- 
though the proprietor is averse to public notice. The 
farm contains 350 acres — all has been regularly tile drain- 
ed — and for neatness of appearance, combined with high 
productiveness, there are few to equal it The fences are 
all made of poets and boards; the bams and out-buildings 
are extensive, complete, and well finished and painted. 
From the top of the mansion a magnificent view is ob- 
tained of Seneca Lake and a wide territory of fertile 
coontry. A field of wheat, just cut and shocked, was 
■hown me, containing 20 acres, the land formeriy so wet 
from numerous swales that it could not be easily traversed I 
in spring with horses, but which, having been tile-drained, 
the present crop is estimated by John Johnston at over 30 
bunhels per acre. It is Soule wheat, and appears to be 
entirely free from the midge. A fine field of oats, nearly 
ripe, was estimated at 70 bushels per acre. 

Two teams with three wagons were drawing in wheat 
from another field, so that one wagon successively stood 
with its load in the barn, tlie grain being pitched off at 
once to the thrashing machine, which was driven by eight 
horses, and was thus kept constantly running. About 500 
bodiels were thus thrashed in a day, and one transfer by 
pitdiing saved. Tlie owner prefers the beauty of some 
shade trees, to the slightly increased profit of being en- 
tirely destitute of them in his meadows and pastures. 
Several large and broad black walnuts had nearly destroy- 
ed the clover as far as their roots had extended on either 
nde, — showing two or three important facts worthy of the 



observation of orchardists. First, that Uie depth of clover- 
roots causes this crop to interfere badly with the roots of 
trees^ and the two cannot grow well together; in the pre- 
sent instance the walnut proved the stronger. Secondly, 
that roots extend much further tlian some writers have in- 
dicated ; the radiating streaks, bare of clover, measuring 
from the trunk on each side, about as far as the height of 
the tree, or with a diameter about double its height, and 
far beyond the spread of the branches. This shows the 
absolute necessity of broadcast cultivation of trees. 

On Uie other side of the lake, neariy opposite, I called 
at George Stokers, who has occupied a small (arm of 
about 60 acres for a few years. He has built a fine man- 
sion, and remarkably neat and tasteful bams. He has re- 
claimed two pieces of laud and put (hem in grass, one of 
which yielded about 2^ tons of hay per acre the present 
year, and the other slightly over three tons per acre. A 
field of 12 acres, occupied with a crop of white wheat, 
was estimated by John Johnston at over SO bushels per 
acre. Until witiiin a year or two, it had been regarded 
as neariy waste land, and was so unproductive as to be 
Uirown open as common. It was thoroughly tile-drahied, 
limed with 75 bushels per acre, and sowed with wheat, 
and tliis heavy crop was the result 

Two miles westwardly from George St#neX is the beau- 
tiful and extensive farm of James 0. Sheldon — foriueily 
occupied by Gideon Lee. It is entered on the ea.'^t by a 
private road, which passes across a fine, broad, rich val- 
ley, through the center of the fium, a half mile or more 
to the residence. The fields are occasionally interspersed 
with roadb spreading stately elms, and other trees. The 
low afternoon sun gave them a peculiarly rich coloring of 
light and shade. The proprietor is widely known as pos- 
sessing one of the finest and most extensive herds of 
Short-Horns in the country. The cultivation of the SCO 
acre farm is a secondary object The stables and farm- 
buildings are extensive, commodious, and highly finished; 
the principal one in which the finest cattle are kept, is 
about 150 feet lon^, and has an airy and elegant appear- 
ance witliin, rarely equalled in such buildings. The herd 
of Short-Horns is now over 50 head, and consists of many 
admirable selections. The imported Grand Duke of Ox- 
ford appears to be a perfect animal — he weighs now 2,700 
lbs. There are about ten head of fine Aldemeys. From 
all his animals he manufactures about 1,200 loads of ma- 
nure annually ; it is wheeled from the stables to a hollow 
or broad shallow pit at one side of the yard, and with th% 
copious litter used, forms by decay excellent manure. 
The water from the eaves is kept from it ; and the direct 
fall of rain on the heap is not more than is required for a 
proper degree of moisture and natdral evaporation. Each 
bam has such a heap ; and being placed at one side, does 
not at all interfere with the neatness which characterizes the 
barn-yards, which are smootlily gravelled over their whole 
surface, and kept in finished order. The crops are gen- 
erally quite good ; a field of 11 acres of white wheat, just 
cut, has been scarcely equalled, different fanners of ex- 
perience having estimated the crop at 40 bushels per acre. 
The hmd was tile-drained. The fish ponds, one of ah 
acre and the other half an acre, supplied by a copious 
stream, contain an abundance of fisli, but no estimate has 
been made of the amount they will furnish tlie family — 
which I was informed is much diminished by the larger 
preying on the smaller. Would not the introduction of 
some of the smaller kinds, which increase rapidly, assist 
in the supply of their food? 
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H. T. E. Fostkr'8 farm of 230 acres is handsomely ' 
feituated on the east side of Seneca lake, hi Seneca County, 
Fix miles southwardly from Geneva. It extends with a 
penile slope down to the banks of the lake, which is here 
two or three mfles wide, and the rich fields, trees lining 
the margin, the expanse of water, and the rich coimtry in 
Oiitwrio, like a picture in the distance, all render the lo- 
cality one of great beauty. Tlie farm is fenced neatly 
with posts and boards, and the whole has a clean and finish- 
ed appearance. Tlie crops are good, but not equal to 
tliose olwerved on some other famas. Tlie land is not re- 
gularly drained, but only the wetter portions. 

The importance of sowing grass seed early, was shown 
by two portions of the same field, one of which was seed- 
ed on wheat very earfy in spring, and which presented a 
dense and even growth of grass ; the other, sown later on 
barley, and marked witli numerous bare patches. 

Very fine grade animals are raised on the farm ; I never 
SAW more perfect half blood Durhams than a young herd 
from fine native cows and a full-blood bull bought of R. A. 
Alexander. Twenty-six head of cattle are kept, and about 
270 head of sheep ; and about 600 loads of manure are 
made annually. The buildings for winter shelter are ample ; 
spacious protecti^i is provided in different apartments for 
tiie sheep, and one for the lamb^, of which none are lost. 
The amount of fresh air they may receive is easily con- 
trolled by folding horizontal doors. In the apartment for 
feeding calves they eat from a common manger, but verti- 
cal divijiions, leaving the openings smallest at bottom, 
prevent their interference. For the information of others 
who may wish to construct similar feeding places, the di- 
mensions are given : Breadth of openings at top, (through 
which the animals thrust Uieir beads,) 20 inches ; height 
of the same, about four and a half feet, termininatiug at a 
point or angle at the bottom, the opening being in fonn 
like the letter V. The spaces between are boarded up 
about two feet, and a ring placed about 20 inches high, to 
which to fasten them if desired. Fattening cattle are al- 
lowed the run of a sheltered yard, except when feeding, 
when they are shut in the stalls, with swinging gates to 
separate tliem. Cows are attached to the mangers by means 
of a chain fastened around the neck with a cross bar and 
ring. A ring at the other end of Uie chain slides up and 
down about one foot on a vertical iron rod, in tl»e form of 
a long staple, allowing each animal to rise and lie down 
with facility. A gutter or depression below the floor one 
foot wide, and five inches deep, receives all the droppings 
for Uie day when they are titus kept to their places by 
chains ; and the bottom of the gutter being flat, all is easi- 
ly ahoYelled out with a square shovel. Water is brought 




a. a. a. a.1 four difftrtnt portiom of Iroaxfa— b., fence— c e. c c. the 
four yards. 

to the animals In four separate yards by a pipe pouring 
into one trough, by an arrangement as shown in the an- 
nexed diagram. 

The granary consists of several bins holding 800 basbeU 
each, and the floor is about 6 feet above the ground out- 
side, where a door opens, and through which a wagon may 
be loaded with grain without lifting. 



Leaving this farm, a driTe of twelve miles along lh# 
banks of Seneca lake, with its broad sheet of water on th« 
right, and fertile farms on the left — the banks often hand- 
somely lined with oak trees, under the wide branches of 
which, and between the scattered mass^ of red cedars, the 
blue watefs were partly seen — and over a road badly made 
of excellent materials, with some rickety decayed brtdgea, 
brought me to Ovid landing, the foot of the Stati Aow- 
CULTITRAL CoLLKGi farm. This farm, as many readers of 
this journal know, contains about 700 acres, and is two and a 
half miles long, the college buildings being placed about the 
centre. Like the whole southern portion of tlie con»tyof 
Seneca, it is a strong loam, with high natural fertility, and 
although it may Tary somewhat in different part«, dose 
not possess the several distinct kinds of soil, which some 
have supposed. It b in a good state of cultivation, and 
was covered with abundant crops of grain and grasa^ on 
which the mowers and reapers were at work. The head 
farmer receives a salary, and hires about eight men to do 
the work, besides some assistance from the students. 
Most of the products are consumed by the institution. Be- 
sides young cattle, there are 28 milch cows, which are 
milked by four students, (who thus pay in part their ex- 
penses,) and the cream is churned by them. 

But one wing of the college buildings has been erected^ 
but ia sufficient to afford accommodations for 150 students. 
Its cost was between 40 and 60,000 dollars. It ia most 
substantially built of brick, with stone bosement and slate 
roof, the bi-ick, stone and lime being supplied from the 
college farm. It has an imposing and fine aroliitectural ap- 
pearance. The view of the surround iug country is mag- 
nificent The interior of the college is spacious and com- 
modious in every part. The sleeping apartmeiHs are rarely 
equalled ; each bed-room lodges two students, in separate 
beds; and attached to each room is a parlor or sitting 
room about 15 feet square. All are warmed in winter by 
means of Chilson^s furnaces, and ventilation is well attend- 
ed to. The number of students last winter, — tlie opening 
term — was about twenty; the present number between 
thirty and forty. If there were fifly, the institution would 
pay its present expenses. Three Professors are employed. 
The course consists of the Mathematical and Natund 
Sciences, and their application to Agriculture ; the langua- 
ges, ancient and modem, are not tauglit ; although some 
of them obtained elsewhere, would assist in the acquire- 
ment of the sciences. The students all pursue practical 
htbors one hour each day, in becoming familiar with tools 
and machines, and farm operations generally. It b the 
aim of the managers to make tliem acquainted with aU 
the best form machinery of late introduction. The diemi- 
cal laboratory is worthy of particular notice, being a model 
for neatness and convenience. The apparatus for analysis 
is of great excellence, most of it being imported by Prof. 
Kimball from Germany ; a balance of extraordinary deli- 
cacy (the usual price of which is $100) was made in New 
York. In the adjoining library, I observed many Frcndi 
and German, as well as English standard works on this 
science. On the whole I was much pleased with the 
college and the manner in which it is conducted, although 
it is unfinished in many respects; and it is doubtless doing 
much good, and would become eminently useful if some 
1200,000 or more could be added to its capital. The 
present disastrous war prevents this addition, lessens the 
number of students, and withdraws in part, the valuable 
superintendence of Its excellent President, M. R. Patbick. 
If the buildings were completed, and a fund large enough 
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added to secure its safe ruouiugi indep<endent of tempo- 
rary oontiogencies, U woald be, in oonDection with its 
large and fertile farm, a magoificent and soooessful estal^ 
liahment. 

The aoathem part of Seneca County maintains a high 
raputaticn £>r sucoesatal agriculture. From Ovid l<anding 
on Seneca Ulce, to Kidder's Ferry on the Cayuga, i ob- 
served an almost oontiauoos sueceason of fine (arms. 
Wm. Kinnk, near Ovid village, has 206 acres, which be 
bas mostly paid for by the crops formerly raised upon it. 
Draining bas been extensively practiced. The proprietor 
stated ibai with the assistance of the ditching plow to 
lopsen the subsoil, which is then thrown out by shovels, 
be bas beeil enabled to cut drains two feet and a half 
deep for tigkt tenU a and that he regards it a great 
ttTer of labor. A field of thirteen acres of Soule wheat 
I have scarcely seen surpassed; be estinuted it at 85 
bushels per acre. Another field of Canada Club ppriog 
wheal was turning yeUow^ and will afford a large product 
He prefers this to the China Tea wheat— the Utter is 
however more generally sown, . and many crops of un- 
ttsuallj fine appearance were observed through the County. 
▲ laige field of com oa this farm promises about 70 
bushels per acre. It is scarcely needless to add that the 
owner admitted that farmmg pays." 

In the same neighborhood is the fine farm of Hugh 
CR^rMAif, containing 177 acres. On this farm over $4,000 
wera expended in tile draining. The fences are chiefly of 
rails and vertical stakes, secured by caps or wire. Tlie 
whole liad a neat and well cultivated appearance. The 
crops were eqnal to those on the farm of Wm. Kinne. A 
superb field of oats, standing erect and nearly ripe, was 
csdmated at 100 bushels per acre, a frequent product. A 
fine stock of road horses is raised on tliis farm, but the 
owner thinks grain raising the meet profitable pari of bus* 
bandry. 

Calling at the reridence of Johh V. Orotk, near Cayu- 
ga lake, in tltis town, be was unfortunately absent The 
appearance of his crops indicated very evidently that be 
makes faming profluble. He has about 280 acres, and I 
was informed he cleared $2,000 from the farm kst year. 
The fences are rails and vertical stakes, coupled by caps 
bored by means of madiinery. Tliis fautn took the first 
premium of the State Agricultural Society in 1856, and a 
fill account is given in the Transactiona for that year, by 
which it appears that the owner^s neU profits were $1,100, 
after deducting fuU interest on the farm, taxes, store bill), 
and the whole amount of personal services of himself and 
several members of his family. The account as I have 
Bommed it up stood as follows: — 

RxPBXSis.— Ukbor, tnclndlnc tk»t of hired min, of klmseir. wtfe. 

And that of lib 9on» and dauftitera. at PaU price, #1,106.15 

Stock bouKfat for rattenlna. 1.927.00 

Interest on land, at SlOO per acre 1.Slt.50 

Beed. mechanlo* *nd store btlla, and other «JC»«aditorei... B56.43 

RiCBPTS. 

Tarlous crops, Ac, #4.191.07 

Bales of stock. 1671.a 

«.7a.» 

NcU profit tor the year. #1,119.83 

^ J. J. T. 

PftOPiOATiow OP Fish. — It is said that the artificial 
propagation of fish has proved a complete success in Eu- 
rope ; the Tay breeding boxes, established in 1 857, turn 
out 600,000 young salmon every year. The Irish breed- 
hi^ places have al90 succeeded admirably. The artificial 
lake at Hunmgne, near Basle, covering seventy acres, is 
doing much to re-people the exhausted rivers of France 
with fish. 



Baron y. Liebig on the Action of Peruvian Guano. 

Commsnicatcd. with Resuu-ks. by Prof. & W. Jooxaox, to the 
OouMTaT GKirruciua. 

The mere chemical dilettante might suppose that so 
soon as we know the composition of a manure, we have 
all the needful data necessary to pronounce upon its ferti- 
lizing action. There can be no greater mistake. It is true 
that agricultural chemists have based calculations of the 
value of fertilizers on their content of ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid, potash, &c ; but this has been done only with 
referenee to the commercial worth — the price of tlie mar 
nure. Even then the empluitic assurance has been given 
that such estimates are only roughly approximate, and of 
use simply to aid the farmer in expending his money ju- 
diciously, and compelliDg dealers in jnanures to maintain 
a certain standard of quality in their wares. 

No one has ever had grounds for suppoMng that the 
composition of a manure can serve to pi^edict the effects 
that will follow or accompany its use. We know, indeed, 
from the general experience of agriculturists, and esp^ 
cially fh>m the exact researclies of Boussingault and otlier 
chemists, Utat ammonia, nitric acid, phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, sulphates, &c., are indispensable to the growth of 
plants. We know, too, that the three or four first named 
substances are most commonly deficient in poor or long- 
cropped soils, and that, as a consequence, the fertilizers 
that are most generally useful, must contain these ingre- 
dients. We hence assert, in a general way, that tbe^ are 
the most important fertilizing matters, and with the better 
reason, since their commercial value in the forms which 
are agriculturally useful, is far greater than that of the 
other constituents of yegetation. 

When, however, we read that two manures of different 
origin and external character, yield on analysis the same 
per centages of nitrogen, (ammonia or nitric acid,) phos- 
phoric acid, potash, &c., are we not warranted in assum- 
ing that their fertilizing action will be the same? By no 
means, must be the emphatic answer. 

The condition or form of joombinations of the elements 
of a manure, is of the utmost im|H>rtance in determining 
its value and effects. Next to the presence of essential 
ingredients, the most important character to be regarded 
in a manure, is the fact of solubility. Insolubility is 
synonymous with bairenness in the soil, with inactivity in 
a manure. 

The treatment of bones and natural phosphates with 
oil of vitriol, the fermentation of animal maimres, the 
weathering of swamp-muck, are processes whose utility 
consiitts chiefly, if not entirely, in rendering soluble the 
ingredients originally present in these matters. 

Where various substances are brought together in inti- 
mate contact, it happens in very many cases that remarka- 
ble cl anges occur. These are chiefly chemical, i. e., they 
have leference to the composition of the mixture — they 
depend upon the presence of different kincU of matter, 
which are naturally endowed with various and contending 
affinities. The reactioiu — for thus the chemist designates 
the chemical transformations which take place when bodies 
act and act again, or rc-€ict on each other — have a wide- 
spread and poweiful influence in determining agricultural 
results. The atmospliere, the soil, and tlie manure-heap, 
are not mere magazines of inert matter, but are tlie tliea- 
tres of perpetual chemical dianges. 

To know accurately the kind of matter existing in a 
given soil or fertiliser, and to know fully the properties of 
each ingredient when apart from all others, is to know 
Tery little of the true diaracters of the mixture. The 
mutual relation* of the elements of an earth or manure, 
the reactions of which they are susceptible, the conditions 
needful to produce or arrest this or tliat ehemical change, 
tliese are the facts a knowledge of which constitutes an 
understanding of tlie subject To comprehend them in 
their various bearings, is not merely a work of memoiy 
and casual observation, but one that requires tliought and 
study. To increase our knowledge of these profounder 
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truths of agriculture ia the province of a few, endowed 
with a fHr-reacliing ii^igbt, tli»i penetrates tlie obscurest 
nookd of nature, geuiiises whose cle«r ejres illuiuiuace the 
Oarkness they deaire to explore, centres nud creators of 
intellectual Hgbt, the tniek of whose llkooghts is a-glow 
will) beautiful rerelatious. 

It is a deep pleasure to be fet) from llie inspiration of 
such minds. It ia no less a satislacifoit io be the almoner 
of their gifts to the world. 

Baron Liebig, in a private communication dated the 
15ih June, describes the result of some new researches 
he has been making with reference to tlie diaraeter and 
action of Penivian gimno. He says : " The German ag- 
ricuIturiMs assert that a given weight of gutno has great- 
er iertihzing eileU tlian an artificial mixture whicli contains 
the same quatitity of pho;«phate of lime and of nitrogen 
(in the form of ammonia salt*,) and since, according to 
experime ntf which I have made, no decidedly striking in- 
fluence can be ascribed to the nric acid, which is a coQMi- 
dei*nble ingredient of guano, I have subjected acTcral sorts 
of Pernvian guano to investigation. 

If Peruvian guano be diffused in water, then thrown on 
a filter and immediately waslied out, a dark brown solu- 
tion is obtained, which by evaporation yields a large 
amount (8-10 per cetit) of crystallized oxalate of ammo- 
nia. The motlier liquor contains a small quantity of 
phosphates of potash and ammonia, the phosphoric acid, 
amounting to 2-3 per cent. When, however, tlie guano 
and water are allowed to stand in contact Ibr several 
days, a totally different result is attained. If af\er such 
prolonged action the guano be washed out with water^ a 
Boliitiou is procured iu which the quantity of photipbo- 
ric is nearly twice as great as iu the former case^ (4-5 per 
tent^) and in which &e amount of oxalie acid is corres- 
pondingly diminished. 

Tliese facts demonstrate that in PeruTian guano, in pre- 
sence of moisture, there proceeds a gradual decomposition 
of the bone-pbospliate of lime by n»eans of the oxalate of 
ammonia, wliereby oxalate of lime and phosphate of am- 
monia are formed. 

I find tluit the longer the action of moisture continues^ 
the more phosphoric acid passes from the comparatively 
insoluble form of bone-pliosphate of lime into the readily 
soluble phospliate of ammonia, or so long as oxalate of 
ammonia remains in the guano. Tlie exolinnge of acids 
and bases proceed rapidly at first, but afterward more 
slowly. 

I was astonished to find that an artificial mixture of 
phosphate of lime with oxalate of hmmonia moistened 
with water, undergoes scarcely any similar decomposition. 
On adding, however, a little sulphate of ammonia to tlie 
mixture, the change is rapidly accomplished. In guano 
there exUu sulpliate of ammonia to the extent of 3-4 per 
cent., and there can be no doubt that the decomposition 
of the phosphate of lime is brought about by the presence 
of this salt, in which the phosphate itself is slightly 
soluble. 

When the circumstances are most favorable, the phos- 
phates of Peruvian guano do not act as ordinary phos- 
phates ; but tliey operate in all respects identically with the 
enperpbospliates. The guano itself is in fact a most re- 
markable substance. 

The sohition of the phosphoric acid of guano in the 
soil, obviously depends to a great extent upon the weather. 
Heavy rains immediately following tlie application of 
guano, operate unfavorably tO'its good effects, because 
they wash out the guano and separate from tlie phosphate 
of lime the oxalate of ainnoonia, which serves to ' render 
its phosphoric acid soluble. Gentle and continued show- 
. ers, which soak but do not leach the guano, favor its ac- 
tion by funiishing the conditions for transmuting its phos- 
phates into super-phosphates. 

I have discovered a very simple means of making the 
action of guano constant, so far as the solution of its phos- 
phoric acid is concerned. It consists in this : one or two 
days before it is used, the guano is moistened with Water 
which has been rendered * dighUy but decidedly sour, by 
addition of a little suiphurio or muriatic acid. After this 



treatment the formation of phospliafce of ammonia pro> 
ct*eds with great rapidity, and is complete in a few lionra^ 
The guano thus moistened and left to itself for the pre- 
scribed time, is found to contain, accor^ig to theamoanl 
of oxalate of ammonia origintiny present, from 8-11 
per cent of soluble pAiosptroric acid (m form of pliosphat* 
of ammonia,) while all 4iie oxalic acM baa entered into in- 
soluble combination with the Uroe. t 

This procedure may be in many cases useful and w^ 
come to the rational agriculturist.*' 
Analytical Laboratory of the Sheffield Science Sciio«li 
Tale CoOef^e, JvAy. 1861. 



Qoantity of Caieese Per QaUon of Milk. 

In the January numl>er of the Dairy Farmer, the follow- 
ing rule for cheese making are given : 

^ 1st. To ascertain how much cbeese yoo ought to ^et 
fh>m your milk — multiply the number of pounds of nilk 
by eleven — pwnt off two fignres for deeimals^ and tlie pro- 
duct is pounds and deciiuals of a pound of cheese direct 
from the press." 

No rule will answer for all dairies, as the aiBe«it of 
cheese oMKie from a grren quantity of nilk will depend 
upon the richness of the milk, tlie time of year, and the 
skill in manufacture. This is shown very clearly by the 
following abstract made from my dairy register: In 1S5T 
my cheese was made iri a tub, with a dairy stove for heat- 
ing, tin curd cutter, kc. The arerage yield of cheese and 
shrinkage for the different months was as follows : 

CbeeseBeriial- Percent of Cbee«e per gal- 

lon" weighed sbrinkaire Ion wben cortd 

freai prcM. lo 30 dbya 9» daya. 

May. t.U pounds, .69 l.SSponuds. 

Jane. l.U do. .IS l.W do. 

July l.O do. ,12 1.90 do. 

AotcUBt. LIT do. .es 1.10 do. 

Bepteml^r. ].;» do. M 1.1$ do. 

October. l.» do. .05 l.»l do. 

Novtinber l.» do^ .M I.S4 do. 

In the season of 1860 my cheese was made in an im- 
proved vat, in which heat was uniformly and nK>derately 
iipplied, and under perfect control A dairy knife was 
nsed for cutting the curd, and the wliole process conduct- 
ed with more knowledge of the art tlmn in 1857. Cir- 
cumstances prevented my keeping a record for tlie entire 
season-*what record was kept shows an increased yield : 

The av. yield per pral. in May. from the lOtli to 31st was. 1.23 lb*. 

do. do. June for the entire montli was ISk " 

do. do. for 10 day* in July. Ist to Dtlu wiis,. 1.21 ^ 
do. do. ftw 5 days hi November wMow 1.49^ 

These results show the importance of skill and the beat 
apparatus in the manufacture of cheese. The increased 
yield in my dairy froan those causes as above sliown^ is over 
ten percent on the whole amount made. The quality im- 
proves with the quantity, as the increase is priiicipiilly in 
the amount of oil or butter worked in. In 1867 nsuch 
more whey butter was made tlian was required in oil- 
dieese. In 1860 extra attention was necessary in order 
to get whey butter sufficient to oil the cheese property. 

.Milk weighs ten pounds to the gallon — by Uie abore 
rule one gallon of milk would yield 1.10 pounds of cheese. 
Thus 10 lbs. by 11—110, two places pointed off for deci- 
mals make it 1.10 lbs., a result which would not be near 
correct except in a few cases. The true plan is for every 
dairyman to make his own role — make a scale or rule by 
which he can tell the quantity of milk used for each cheese 
at a glance — record the amount on a piece of paper er 
book kept for the purpose — weigh his cheese when it 
comes from the press, and put the weight down on his 
record, and at the expiration of the season, or at any time, 
he can compute and see what yield he is getting. If he 
records the process of manufacture and the qiutntity of 
cheese when cured, he can ascertain what tlie causes are 
that produoe particuhr results in dieese making. — Dairy 
Pctfvnsr, 



pKT About two thousand Mowings or. combined Reap- 
ing and Mowing Machines, of a single Aaiericau Patent — 
all made, we believe, in this country — are now said to 
have been put in operation in Great Britaiii, with complete 
success. 
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CFor the Country Oefitl«man nstd CtrttfrAtor.] 
OF A CHE$TrtER COUNTY BARN. 

£Tlte following plan ts of one of the best and most com- 
pl#te barns tliat h&a ov«r been forwarded to ita. It 19 a 
three story bam, and of courseAuat be placed on a eidebill 
— ajt ascent of ten feel from the lower to die upper side 
win nnfiwer. TIte grain, bay, &c being all drawn on the 
opper floor, Uiere is scarcely any. upward pitching. There , 
are many otlier conveniences, wliich we do not point out, 
but tliey wtU be obvioua to fiumers on a deliberate exam- 
ioniMtt.] 

The main building, extending to A. B., fig. 2, is 60 
feet by 48— comer posts 21 feet long, resting on the wall of 
bnsetHont, 10 feet above level of bam-3rard. The ground 
at the north side of bam is fire feet higher than at front, 
or aouth side. The overshot, from A. B. to €. D., fig. 2, 
is covered with a gravel roof, falling one inch to a foot, 
mnd is -24 feet wide, leaving the corner posts at G. and D. 
each 19 feet long. The straw bouse E., is 30 by 45 — 19 
feet litgh at corners, the front, F., being supported by a 
trussed girder, resting at G. on a stone pillar. C. 6. is 
Skewtse a trussed girder. The extension, A 6., fig. 3, is 
fikewise covered witli a gravel roo^ filling one inch to the 
foot, tl»e floor being on a level with the main floor of the 
barn, leaving a space underneath for putting carta, wag- 
4Mia, 4cc.« out of the weather. 




Ha.i 

Fi?. 1. Basement and yard. A horte stables, each 5 
leet wide, 14 feet deep. B. B. entry, 6 feet wide. C 
ckise stalls for cattle or cows, 4 feet wide, 1 1 feet deepw 
P. ^lls for cattle. E. yard connected witli horse stables, 
entered at «. F. stairs to second floor, rising from F. 6. 
ptg pea, having a building over it, partly for corn for 
liogfi, and the remainder ceiled and plastered, and furnisli- 
ed witli percbos and boxes for liens. The yard is surroun- 
ded by a Widl 5 feet high, except under the building, wliere 
Chey are carried up to Uie level of tlie second floor, open- 
ings being left at H. U. and H. for vcntilaiion ; these 
eau be closed in severe weatlier by sbutterj). I. L I. pillarg 
fiupportiugtlie front girder. K. L. yard, which may be di- 
vided at -a; tlie portion L. is covered in part by llie sheds 
H. A A. A water troughs, 8up|Uied by a ram. c. stairs 
•to carrit^e house, rising from c. d. feed client. Under 
tlwi mangers of the horse stables there are likewise feed 
chests of the form shown at N. fig. 4, opening by the lid o, 
into the entry B. These being above the floor, 
may be made rat and niou^ proof. The fun- 
nels from the bays above, open into the entry at 
P. P., and into ttic }-ard at 2. 2. 2. The sta- 
bles and entries arc all floored with concrete, 
being perfectly rat prooC At R. ai-e pins for 
harness 

t\k. 4. Fift- ^- — carriage bouse. I. I. I. I. bays 
22 feet wide. E. straw liouse, 30 by 45 feet K. chaff 
room, rieing 3 feet above main floor. L. L. L. L. grain 



bins, raised I foot above floor of granary. M. dark room 
for meat N. abutment and wing walla for supporting em* 
bankment O. 0. base of pillars supporting front of A 
B. (fig. 3.) P. P. wing walla supporting embankment to 
carriage house door. 2. 2. landingof stairs from basement 
R. stairs to main floor. This story is 7 feet high. 




Rg. 1 ris. 3. 

Fig. 3. — ^Main floor. A R tool rooms. CL drcular 
railway to turn horse power of thresliing machine out of 
the way when not in u^ The power turns on a pivot at 
D. E. main floor, 16 feet wide and ^ feet k>ng, lined at 
sides 4^ feet higli. a. «. a. «. openitigs to grain bins. 
b. b. h. b, doors into bays. c. floor into clwiT house. F. 
straw house. Tlie main floor is laid witli inch pine, dou- 
ble thickness, the boards being so laid as to break joints. 

It will be seen that nearly all tlie yard is covered, thus 
protecting tlie manure from the sua and raiosL By the 
free use of gypsum, the straw and fodder is rotted as 
tlioroughly as tliough it were exposed to the weather. In 
fact last fall the only part- that was found to be imperfect- 
ly rotted, was in the uncovered part of tlie yard. One 
load made under cover is wordi two exposed to sun and 
rain. S. Alsop. Chester Co., Pa. 



CFor the Ooantnr Oeotleman sod OaMvator.] 
BLACKB ERRY WINE. 

Gather when ripe; on a dry day. Pat into a vetsal with 
tha head eat, and a faucet fitted naar the bottom ; pour on 
theoi boiling water to cover them. Mash the berries with 
your hands, and let them stand covered till the pulp rises to 
the top and forms a crust in three or four days. Then draw 
off* the fluid into another vessel, and to every gallon of liquid 
add four pounds of sugar; mix well, and put into a cask to 
ferment for eight or tea days, and throw off any remaining 
teei, keeping the eask well filled, particularly at the oom- 
mencement When the fenuentatioB has ceased, bung it 
tight; after six to twelve BMiaths it may be drawn off and 
bottled. 

Variaiion.^*'^ To one bushel of blackberries put oae gal- 
lon of water. Let the compound stand for twenty-four hours, 
at the end of which, mash and strain the blNckberries. To 
every f;8ll(>n of juice put three pounds of sugar; set this to 
ferment, which it will do in about fifteen days, more or less, 
according to the temperature of the weather. Bottle up and 
keep for use." C. N. Bkmemt. 

CFor the Country Oentletnaa and Cultivator.] 
GRA PE W INE. 

Bruise the grapes, which should be quite ripe. To eaeh 
gallon of grapes put a gallon of water, and let the whole re- 
main a week without stirring. Then draw off the liquor care- 
fully, and to each gallon add 3 lbs. white sugar. Let it fer- 
ment in a tempenite situation ; when fermented, stop it up 
tiirht. In the course of 6 months it will be fit to bottle. 
* &M. M 
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[For the Oovntry OenUeman and OaltlTAtor.] 
No. 29— THE A RMY WORM MOTH. 

Messrs. Tdcker — I have an illustration of ^the pur- 
stiit of knowledge under difficulties** to present. Dr. 
John Bartlett of Pesotum, Champaign Co., 111., sends us 
in spirits, in a tin tube, a specimen of the renowned Army 
worm, and of the moth which is bred from it. Now spirits 
is the rerj best vehicle in which to preserve and transmit 
all kinds of worms, spiders and beetles ; but insects with 
delicate wings, sud^ as butterflies, moths and flies are 
usually ruined by being wet, their wings becoming mat- 
ted together hi a wad, like a wet dish-cloth, and if pretti- 
ly colored, their C<^ora are liable to be altered or destroyed 
by spirits. An inexperienced collector, therefore, will do 
best to place such insects between layers of cotton in a 
small box, to traoamit them without hijury by moil or 
express. 

On emptying the tube from Dr. Bartlett it was witli 
deep regret that I saw this moth of the Army worm lying 
before me, soaked to a soft, shapeless, black mass, which 
might on drying wholly fail of showing me the same 
<x)lors and spots which naturally belong to it. On care- 
fully disentangling and spreading its wings, and drying 
it, my first step was to compare it with the broken and 
effaced specimens received last year from Dr. Jenkins of 
Maryland, mentioned in my letter to Hon. B. P. Johnson, 
lately piibliifhed in the Co. Gent. I hereupon saw that 
the Army worm in Maryland last year, and that now in Il- 
linois were uDdoubtedly one and the same insect. And 
now, by a searching look from one to the other of these 
soiled and- imperfect specimens, I was able to gather from 
them certain marks by which I thought I could recognize 
this in««ct if I chanced to have any other specimens of it 
in my collection. Upon looking over the motlis of the 
cut worms I find nothing like tliis among them. Turning 
then to another group, To, here I have it I — two perfect 
specimens, received « few years since in a fine collection 
from Prof. D. S. Sheldon of Iowa College. Lant bei I The 
riddle is now read I What for nearly a score of years I have 
been so anxious to obtain I now have I I knqw what the 
moth of this Army worm now is I And in the fuhiess of 
niy joy hereupon, I thank you, Prof. Sheldon, and you Dr. 
Barilett, and Dr. Jenkins, each and all, that yon have col- 
lectively funiitfhed me with such clues as have enabled me 
to make this discovery. 

A short sketch of the history of this species, as it ap- 
pears in our works of science, will interest the reader. 
Long ago, a preserved specimen of this moih fotuid its 
wuy into the then celebrated collection of Mr. Frnncillon 
in London. Upon the breaking up and sale of tliat col- 
lection, this specimen passed into the possession of Mr. 
Uuworth, wIk), not doubting but that it had been captured 
in England, described it very briefly, in the year 1810, in 
his Lepidoptera Briltanica, page 174, naming it Noctna 
uttipuncta or the White Speck, by which names it has 
ever 8in<Je been referred to by English authors and collec- 
tors, save tlint a new generic name, Lcueama^ replaces 
tliat of Noctua. It appears to have been through inad- 
vertency that Mr. Stephens changed this name to im- 
pnncla, when he came to describe the species in 1829, in 
his British Entomology, Hanstellata, vol. iii, p. 80. Later, 
in 1850, he refers to it under its original name, in the 
List of Lepidoptera in the British Museum, p. 289, it hav- 
ing now been ascertained tliat it was a North American 
and not a British insect. 

Guen6e appears to have overlooked this species of the 
English authors. In his valuable work on the Lepidop- 
tera (vol. v., p. 77— Paris, 1852,) he regards it as a new 
species, naming it Leaeania extranea. From him we 
learn that there are specinujnsof it in several of tlie Paris 
oollectiona, whereby they know it to be a common insect 
in North America, Columbia and Brazil. He also states 
that a variety of it which is destitute of the white dot on 
the fore- wings, occurs in the East Indies, Java^and Aus- 
tralia. I cannot but think, however, that this East India 



insect should be ranked as a distinct species from oui^ ag 
it differs in soch a prominent character, and is so widely 
separated from it geographically. 

From what has now been stated, it will be seen that the 
original and therefore legitimate scientific name of tbb 
insect is Leuemnia nnifmHeUt, And the '*Army-wonn 
moth will undoubtedly be the common name by which 
it will be currently designated in this country, instead of 
the White Speck, the name given it in England. 

About a dozen New- York species of this genus, Zeu" 
cania^ are known to me. They are those white and pale 
yellow moths or millers wliich are so common in our 
meadows and otlier grass lands, and which flit aside in 
such numbers when the scythe of the mower sweeps tlieir 
coverts from them. And the ** black worm," which in 
this section of our Union sometimes shows the same grega- 
rious and migratory habits as the Army worm of the 
Western and Soutliern States, I now infer to be the larva 
of some one of these moUis. 

I have scarcely sufficient space remaining to give ia 
liis article sudi a full and particular description .of Uiia 
moth as ought to accompany tliis announcement of ita 
name, and will enable every one to distinguish it with 
certainty from other moths which resemble it. 

It is very plain and unadorned in ita appearance. The 
eye, on first glancing at it, only recognizes it as an ordi- 
nary looking moth of a tamiJied yellowisli drab color, 
inclining to russet, with a smfill white dot near the centre 
of ita fore wings, and a dusky oblique streak at their tips. 
On coming to look at it more particularly, we find It to 
be rather less than an inch long to the end of ita closed 
wing«, or if these are extended it is about an inch and 
three quarters in width, diiferent specimens varying some- 
what in their size. Ita fore wings are sprinkled with 
blackish atoms, and a short distance forward of their hind 
edge they are crossed by a row of black dots, qne on each 
of the veins. Outaide of the middle of the wing Uiis 
i-ow of dota suddenly curves forward, and from this curve 
a d«i8ky streak rtfns to the tip of the wing, the ground 
color being more pale and clearer yellow along the oiiter 
side of this streak. Tliough the "moths of some other 
genera usually have a similar streak, this is the only 
species of this genus in which this mark occurs, and hence 
M. Guen^e names thU species extrnnea^ i. e. extraneous, 
foreign, difleront, m though it did not belong here. And 
Mr. Stephens doubts whether it correctly pertains to this 
genus. But a diameter that will appear to common per- 
sons as more conspicuous and important, is that from 
which Mr. Hawortli names this species. Nearly in the 
centre of the wing is a milk-white dot, placed upon the 
mid-vein. This dot is surroonded more or less by a di«ky 
cloud, and this duskiness is frequently extended forwar4 
upon the n>id-v«Jn to ita base, forming a faint darker streak 
along the middle of the wing. Contiguous to this dot 
on ita outer side may be discerned a roundish spot of a 
slightly paler yellow color than the ground, and a very 
short distance forward of this i§a similar spot, but smaller, 
both these spota often showing a more tarnished centre. 
On the hind part of the wing the veins are marked by 
slender Whitish lines, and between their tips on the hind 
e<lge of the wing is a row of minute black dota. 

The hind wings are smoky brown, with a purplish gloai, 
and are neariy transparent, with the veins blackish. Ihm 
fringe of both pairs of wings is pale yellowish, witii a 
du«ky band on the middle. 

On the under side the wings are much more gloray anfl 
paler, opalescent whitish inwardly, and smoky gray to- 
wards tlieir outer and hind sides, where they are also 
freckled with bbckish atoms. The smoky color on tlie 
hind wings has, on its anterior edge, a row of short, black- 
ish lines, one placed on each of the veins, and iu line 
with them on the fore wings is a faint dusky band, be- 
coming more distinct towardR ita outer end, or sometimes 
only represented by a du>ky dot on the outer margin for- 
ward of the tip. The veins are whiti.sh, and also the hind 
edge, on which is a row of black dota placed between the 
tips of tlie veins. The hind wings have also a blackish 
crescen^shaped spot a little forward of their centre. 
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The abdofflcii or hind body i8 smoky gray above, and 
on icft under 8id« ash grey, iheckled with bbck scales, and 
ttfually showing a row of black dots aking each aide. 

Tiiough these moths are subfeot to some variety, who* 
erer lias one of them in lils hands wiH find it to coincide 
eo exa<^ly with most of the particolars stated in tlie above 
description, that he will be fully assured it is this msect. 
&aeoi, Y.. July, W6I. ASA FITCH. 

P. S. , J'uli/ 1 7/A. — A find specimen of this moth reaches 
me to-day fixnn Mr. Emery, editor of the Prairie Farmer. 
It is a mate, and indicates this sex to be smaller, measur- 
ing but liule over an inch and a half across its spread 
wings. It is also of a darker or more smoky gray color, 
but does not nppear to differ otherwise from the descrip- 
tioa above given. a. f. 

(For the Cooatry GcBtleman and CuUivator J 
BLACKB ERR Y WINE. 

Bos. Co. OsifT. — I notice some af year aubaeriban ask for 
reeeipts for making wines. I sead the foUowiog lor Uaok- 
berry, which I have found to make a loperior aKicle. 
Receipt for BLAcxBSRar Wirc. 
Take 1 bushel ripe blsckberriei, 
15 lbs. best white sugar, 
2 galluos water, 
10 01. paisins. 
This win make about 5 gallons wiae. 

Marvbr or Makiho. 

Take the 1 bushel blackberries, bruise well in a tub, and 
pour over them 2 gallons boiling water; let stand till cool, 
and then strain or press. 

To each gallon of juice thus obtained, add 3 lbs. best white 
•agar. When the sugar is all dissolved, put the liquid in a 
cask or other vosmI that will just bold it, and let it stand in 
a moderately cool place without corking, to ferment. The 
fermeatntioa will throw off the foreign matter from the liquid 
by keeping the cask or vessel full, adding berry juice or 
water as the quantity is dimioished by fermentation. 

When the fenneotatioQ has nearly ceased, (which is known 
liy U ceastitg to make any noise or but little efferrescmgj 
ibea eork tightly, and let sUmd without being disturbed in 
any way until November or December. Then rack off the 
liquid carefully and throw away the dregs or lees, wash the 
ca«k clean, and return the liquid, and add 2 ounces of mashed 
raisins to each gallon ; cork tightly, and let stand a month or 
more, when you will have a wine of good drinking quality. 

Brick UeeOng House. Md. C. H. HAINK& 



CFer tiM CoanCry Gentlonan and Oaliirator.) 
CURRANT WIN E THA T WILL KEEP. 

if BSSRS. BDiroRS— In the last No. of the ITth vol. of your 
sterling paper, I notiea a call for a recipe for wine from the 
currant^ the el lerbcrry, and the bladtberry and grape, " that 
will keep sound and good.** 

I have made wine from the red Dutch cnrrant for many 
years past. I have barrels of it now on hand, which is twelve 
and thirteen years old. Perhaps that is old enough to satisfy 
the inquirer that it will " keep sound and good. ' Age im- 
proves its richoees and flavor. My method of making it is 
very simple, easy, and speedy--proeMi^ a little machinery 
b prepared for mashing the berries and pressing oat the 
jaiee. 

Bxeira.— Take 18 gallons of well ripened Bed Dutch cur- 
rants 00 the stem, run them through the ^ill so as to mash 
•very berry. Add 18 gallons pure soft wnter; stir well so as 
dissolve the mucilage of the cuiVnnt. Press dry through a 
strong woofen bag. Now add 3 to 4 Ihs. of c(»fnmon brown 
eane sugar to the galkM of this liquor ; put in a new oak 
barrel lo<»«eIy bunged ; let it stand 6 to 8 weeks, then *• rook 
off" carefully^ so as not to agitate the lees; thoroughly 
cleanse Um barrel and return the Kquor; bong tight and 
place the barnl, faucil in, where it will not Im disturbed 
while the wine is on draught In three months it wilt be 
palatable wiue, and will improve by age for years to come. 

The most difficult and tedious part of the process of making 
wino from the cumtnt, without machinery adapted to the 
work, is the luarhing of the berries. The skin of every 
berry must be broken before aoosigned to the press, for ao 



ordinary press has power to do it, in mass. To remedy this 
difficulty I oonstruoted a mill, simple buteffective and speedy. 
I made two fluted rollers to match, of hard seasoned wood, 8 
or 9 inches in diameter, 14 inches long, 1| inch flutes. Upon 
the shaft of one of these rollers I affixed a cmnk. These 
cylinders were placed together horizontally upon a frame two 
feet high and four feet long, to allow a tub to set underneath; 
over these cylinders, and embracing the upper half of them 
I place a " hopper " that will hold a bushel or more, nicely 
fitted to the ends and flutes of the cylinders, which are ad 
justed by keys driven perpendicular against the journals of 
one of the rollers. When all is property arranged the small- 
est berry cannot escape being mushed. 

With this little simple mill I could, with one hand, mash 
berries enough for a barrel of wine in about one minute. 

Any ordinary press of sufficient power will answer the 
purpose. 

The best press box is made of straight staves, iron bound, 
bored full of small holes: in this, place a new gunny bag. 
and in the gunny the woollen strainer and you are prepared 
to apply any amount of pressure required. 

As I am preparing a vineyard of the Catawba, Delaware, 
Ckmcord and other grapes, I shall look with much Interest for 
the recipe for grape wine called for by your eorreepogdent 

Alton. llLt June 90, mu EUAfl UIBBABO. 



CFor the Conotcy Oeallemaa aad Oulttvator.] 
CRANBERRIEa 

Messrs. Editors — I have an ecre or eo of low ground 
which was formerly covered with water six months in tlie 
year, but of late has been drained so as to cany off the 
surface water; but the drain is not low enough to make 
Uie ground dry. The soil, fiom six to twelve indies, ia 
black muck, with an intermixture of sandy loam, and a 
hard clayey subsoil through which the water cannot pass. 
By closing the drain the ground can be flowed in tlie wet 
sCason. 

Can you or any of your subscribers, inform me — Ist 
Whether the ground above descrit)ed can be profitably 
planted with cranberries? 2d. Where can the right kind 
of plants be obtained, and tlieir coetf 8d. How far apart 
should the plants be set? 4th. Wluit is the beat time of 
year for setting? 6th. Sltoald tbegroaod be plowed, and 
if so, wlien and how longf c. p. 

JeOTerson Co., N. T. 

1. The soil, judging from the description, would be well 
adapted to cranberry raising ; but if a coating of two or 
three inches of beach sand, or if this cannot be obtaind, 
of any clean, coarse sand, could be applied to the surface 
of tlie muck, after the latter has been well mellowed and 
rendered clean, it would doubtless be a great improvement 
in promoting the successlful growth of the plants, as well as 
facilitating clean culture. 2. The plants may be obtained 
of Dr. Balsey, of Victory, Cayuga co., but we cannot name 
the coi^t. 3. The distance apart depends on the supply of 
plants. If the plantation is small and the plants abund- 
ant, they may be set a foot or a foot and a half apart ; 
under other circumstances two or three feet will do. The 
more thickly tliey are set, the sooner they will mat the 
whole surface, and the cost will be less in keeping them 
clear of weeds. They should be far enough asunder in 
any case to allow clean cultivation till the plants are well 
under way. By procuring enough plants for a part of the 
land, the increase hi a few years will be enough to plant 
tlie rest 4. If tlie land is dry enough and in good order, 
the plants will be best set in spriiig ; but otherwise they 
may be set in autumn and kept flooded through winter, 
to keep them from being thrown out by frost ; the water 
to be let off in spring. On a peaty soil, it will be diflScult 
to prevent throwing out, except by flooding. A coating 
of sand will greatly lessen this liability. Cultivators dif- 
fer as to the proper time to flood established plantations, 
and we are not prepared to decide the question. 
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[For tbe Cultivator and Co^intry Gentleman.] 

CHICKEN COOPS. 



" Well, what about chicken coopi ? " Wo will tell jon, 
kind reader. If jou wish to be siKoessfu) in rearing chick- 
ens, particularly earlj ones, it i« rery important and neoet- 
ear^ that you should provide warm, dry, airy and comfortable 
abodes for them. A very great error heretofore has been, in 
confining the h«n with her little family, in much too cramped 
and confined quarters, to the no small inconvenience to the 
mother, and great danger to the chicks. In nine cases out of 
ten, the coops are entirely too contracted, hot and unoumfurt- 
able. Draw a comparison between a ben and her brood con- 
fined in a small, low, contracted room, hardly sufficient for 
her ta torn reund, much less to carefully brood her young, 
and a large airy apartment, well protected from heat, wet or 
cold, and sufficient space fur exercise. 

We have used meet eontrivances fur this parpose, but neyer 
faaye foimd any one to answer eicr purpose as well as tliose 
we are aboat to describe, and fignred at the head of this ar- 
ticle. 

For very early broods, we prefer one with sash and lights, 
for the rettM>n that by placing it f»ciug the early sun, aMirds 
warmth to tbe inmates so congenial to their nature. Two or 
tliree hours sunshine is worth a week of codling and swad- 
dling by the kitchen fire, and rarely does a young chicken 
think the •sun's rays too powerful for them. I'hey cnn boar 
nnd require a grent degree of heat. We hare seen them, in 
the oold frosty raooth of Junuary, when allowed the privilege 
of the kitchen, to approach near the range, and stretch them- 
selves oh (heir sides in front of the ash>door or grate, with 
apparent gratification and comfort The same may be often 
seen in one of these glased coops ; showing most conclusive 
evidence of their enjoyment, in tbe warm rays of old Sol. 

We have adopted the following for our very early broods, 
which we have found to answer admirably : A hirge dry 
goods box was procured, the top and one side removed. We 
then sawed a strip from the top or side pieces 2i inches wide, 
aiul nuiled it across tbe front, from end te end at the lop. 
Tiieu we sawed nnother strip 3 inches wide and nniled it 
across below to within 3 inches of the bottom. Another strip 
of the snme width to be secured to the one aboTC, with leather 
hinges, forming a door 3 inches wide, the whole length of the 
front, bung to tbe strip above, opening upwards, answering 
the purpose of egress and ingress f«»r the little chicks, as well 
as for the purpose of deauiug tbe floor. Then proeare a 
•asli of suitable sixe, and screw uu in front, covering the open 
S|moe. In one end, or in the back, us best suits your con- 
venience, saw a bole for a door 6 inches wide, nnd 7 inehes 
high, which may either slide or be bung with binges. Tbe 
body is now finished. For the ends, procure 1^ inch pine 
plank, match them and mark out the gjibles, giving them any 
pitch you deem best Nail a two inch strip across from front 



to rear on the inside of each end, ao that when the gtibTcr w 
set on the edge of the box, it will be flush on tbe oulsi(i/» i 
nail tbe gable to tbe cross piece, and the other end the same 
way. The roof may be made of pine boards nnd battef»e<L 
We sometimes use the tops or sides for thut purpose, and l»at> 
fen with lath planed Let the roof project 3 or 4 inches wtt 
the eves and ends. Verge boards may be put on or not, just 
as fancy dictates Now saw a r«)Und hole in each gable ne«r 
the top, 7 or 8 inches in diometer; put a coarse wire grating 
on the inside, or lattice with r*sry small strips i inch square ; 
(this should have been done before the roof was put ou) ; 
tain the round pieces to close the holes when necessary to 
exclude the cold and secure tbe warmth. When the grate<i 
windows above, and the long narrow door below are open, m 
free circulation of fresh air is admitted, which is so essentia.1 
to their health. So soon as the day wanes in spring, and 
while tbe temperature is low, we cause the doors to be eloeetl 
for the night, where they remain warm and secure from 
skunks, rats and weazcis, till the next morning, when a similar 
move takes place. 

The interior of most chicken abodes is not always ao 
entirely in view as to render it at once perceptible, whenever 
oar poultry woman or man (we incline to the former fnnctiua- 
ary,) has tbe same idea of the importance of cleanliness ami 
purifying OS we ourselves may think necessary— the health 
of our chickens will soon satisfy us that they appreciate the 
care. 

To render this coop more complete for snntmer, we remove 
the sash, and substitute a frame with fine lattice. This 
aflfords the inmates plenty of air, and still protcits them from 
vermin. 

In order to keep the ohiokens in goo^l health, so confined, 
it is essential that the greatest precautions should be taken 
to ensure cleanliness in all departments; therefore the coops 
should be cleaned out daily, and sand or fine gravel put in, 
which prevents any portion of filth adhering to tbe floor. 
Fresh water, in dean vessels, should be placed before tbeiu 
morning and afternoon. Impure water may be put down as 
a main cau.<te of pretty much all the diseases poultry are sub- 
ject to r dinrrbma. gapes, and other maladies. 

But do not let our readers be frightened by tbe minute- 
ne99 of those directions, for at a later season the chickens 
may be left m;ich more to themselves; only let them re- 
member that if in possession of good fbwls, and they desire to 
have healthy chickens at an early period of tbo year, their 
chances of success wilt be infinitely increased by following 
our advice. 

If the coops are plaeed eontigooiis to each other, and more 
particularly where other fowls are allowed to range, we 
recommend a small court, in which both the hen and chickens 
are together, with the coop to retreat to in bad weather. The 
court may be iimde of lath, six feet long, two feet high, and 
the width of a lath ; the top Mto latticed. This would pre- 
vent the diii'kens friHB straying to other eoops, and their dan- 
ger from hawks, cats, rats, or even the ill-temper and spite- 
fulness of some of her own race, which often terminates ia 
death to the truant. It would also prole ct them when feeding. 

Chickens hiitched in Juae and July we merely keep in tbe 
coop for ten or twelve days ; after which we give them their 
liberty, and have found them to thrive far better than when 
confined either in courts or coops. 

The architectural style of these coops nay be varied ac- 
cording to fancy ; embracing the, Boman, the Italian, the 
Turitibh, the Russian, the French, the Chinese, and the 
American Log Cabin. -C. N. Ckmkht 



Lemon Beer. 

Take two gallons water, two owooes ginger, twa lemons an4 

boil them together ; when luke-warm pour the whole on a 
pound and a half of loaf sugar, two ounces cream tartar, add 
four tablespoonfnls of yeast, and let them work togotber for 
six hours. Then strain and bottle. c. t. a. 



Loaf Cake. 

Fonr poandf of floor, two ponnds of sngar, one and a half 
pounds of butter, one quart of new miik, one pint of yeasi, 
one pound of raisins, four eggs. Take the milk, yeast, and 
a part of the flour, and make a sponge of it and let it stand 
over night ; in the morning mix in the rest of tbe floar, and 
let it raise ; after it has risen mix in the shortaing and sea- 
soning and work it well. After it has risen, put it hn pant 
and bake it c. t. a. • 
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ALDERNEY_COW IJURA." 
Calved M*t, 1857 — ^Tmported by and the property of R. L. Maitland, Esq., Newport, R. I. 



[Tor th« Country Gentleman and CuUWatorJ 

A Novel Bee Freak — Invading Swarms. 

On the 15 Ih of July I hod been out on the prniries a few 
mile*, returning home about 3 o'clock P. M. The first thing 
I h«ard waa tbn( ^' luo tirange awarai of beet bad coma in 
a Boaiherly direction and inTaded a stock in one of oar old 
hives. Thia seemed strange, hut upon inquiry It appeared 
that the hives had been closely watched, being all in tight of 
the summer oooking apartment, and no swMrm had left either 
of the only two old hives I have, and none was expected, be- 
eanee both had thrown off large swarms before. I had no al- 
ternative therefore but to acquiesce in the conclusion that one 
or two swarms of strange bees had actually come from some 
crther place and invaded '» the old hive, which was pretty 
ftill before, and which, of coarse, must reault in great com- 
motion, and probably a battle of the queens during the even- 
ing and night succeeding. 

On the morning of the 16th I had just returned from post- 
office, and sending a small boy home with the horse, com- 
menced mowing, when in about ten minutes our oldest girl 
returned on the horse— I was half a mile from the house— to 
say that one swarm of the "invading" bees had just come 
out and were alighting in a tree near by. It was about half 
past eight, a. m. I rode home and hived the early moving 
•warm, aboui half a peek, qiAcUy. About 4 pm. another 
cluster came through the air, when I again left mowing and 
added these, about a quart, to the morning swarm. As I 
oouki not see a queen on the cloth used fwr the hitter to move 
npon into the hive, I think the reoond cluitter may have been 
made up of " stragglers *' from the 8 o'clock swarm. They 
stay in the hive, and appear to be going to work. 

As I never heard of bees swarming at 8 a. m. in a natural 
way, and as the morning was no more than oomfortAbly warm. 
I incline to believe this swanu was one that had loat its home, 
and was directed or guided by some bees that had bcea with 
ours before ; and their leaving the hive so early the next </ay, 
makes toward* the inferenee thai they had been driven out 
by a very nataral war of " resistance " within, where, from 
Ihe crowded ooodilkm, any engagement" most have been 
i|i " elose quarters." The strange bees rnahed into the 
hives when they first came in great haste, and were seen 
ooming a distance of twenty rods before they alighted. There 



can be little doubt therefore as to their being invaders from 
a distance, though, of course, they neither designed nor in> 
flicted devastation, as invaders nsnally do. And this view is 
further supported by the old hive appearing as full now as 
before the late unusual commotions" there, whence a large 
nalurnl ^warm had left two weeks before. The several hives 
were closely observed ; no swarming noise as made when bees 
leave the hive had been made, nor other sign or swarming 
noticed. The second swarm has not yet emerged ; the queen 
must have been killed therefore. But even if a awann co<tld 
have left so (uddeniy as not to be perceived, I suppose tuo 
swarms would not leave and return into (we and the same 
hive the same day. Not having had much experience with 
bees, though mine do well this season, I have staged these 
facts that others who may feel interested may, when so dis- 
poMd, supply further information in illustration or explana* 
tion of the fact of this "freak oM)ee nature." 
Wisconsin, July 17. 1S61. 



C. 



rVor the Country Gentleman Mid Coltivator.l 

ELDERB ERR Y WINE. 

To every quaK of berries add 1 quart of water; boil half 
an hour ; run the liquor and break tlie berries through a hair 
seive ; then to every quart of juice add | of a lb of sugar ; 
boil again j of an hour, with Jamaica peppers, ginger, and 
a few cloves; when saffictently eool, pour into a barrel a cup 
of yeast and a piece of toast to assist the fermentation— (to 
be kept in a warm place ) When it ceases to hiss, add 1 qt 
of brandy to 8 gallons of the liquor; then close the barrel 
perfectly air tight, and keep in a cool place for six months 
when it will be fit to bottle. v. m. 



PKAcn-LKAF Ykast. — A correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer says — "Pleai»e inform your friends at the "Tea 
Table," tliit peach leaves us^d in the same way ae ho|»8, 
make excellent yeast. They may be used fresh from the 
tree during summer, but tlie winter^s supply should be 
picked before frost comes, and dried." It may be worthy 
of inquiry whether there is a possibility that the niinute 
quantity of prussic acid in the leaves can exert any dcle- 
terioos eflRect? 
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Paoking Batter in Firkins or Tabs for Preser* 
vation. 

Dui-hig our recent viait in Chester county, Pa., we found 
it lo be the universal practice to market all the butter 
made, while fresh — ^sending or carrying It into Philadelphia 
for this purpose, regularly once or twice a week through 
the scaflou. Thu««, througli the summer nionlhd, the farni- 
et-^d mo^t valuable time is much of it consumed in going 
to market ; tliere is a glut of first-rate butter offered at 
that period of the year, and when winter comes there is 
not enough preserved or manufactured to fully supply the 
home demand even, and the firkin butter of this State is 
sold by the tradesmen in West Che^ter, in the midst of a 
region that ought to supply its own wants at least, all the 
year round. D. B. Hinman, Esq., President of the Coun- 
ty Ag. Society, is doing much to persuade the dairy farm- 
ers to cluinge their system and pack down more butter ; 
and, partly at his suggestion, we wrote on our return to 
one or two friends in Chenango and Delaware counties, in 
this State, to obtahi exactly the process followed by them, 
in order that our friends in Chester county may share in 
the benefit of the experience obtained in what is among 
tlie verif beH dairying regions eitlier iu this State or couif- 
try. We may, perhaps, be excused, however, for express- 
ing great do«ibts whether there will be enough who make 
and succeed in the endeavor theie, on account of our 
publishing Uicm direction*^ to compete injuriously with the 
long established trade of our own dairy counties. 

The following response to our inquiries was kindly 
furnished by John Shattuck, Esq., of Chenango Co.: 

Editors Cooktry Gkntlkman — I cheerfully comply 
with your request ia giving such information in relation 
to packing and keeping butter through the "summer season 
as 1 am com|>etent to do, giving you the method tliat lias 
proved the most successful with us : 

1. In the first place y<m ask in regard to chnminff ; we 
Uric dog power, having the (e^nperaturc in warm weatl»er 
about 55 deg. Falu, which gives the butter a good 9olid 
comixUficff. 

%. WlMsn the butter comen, it is removed and waslied 
witli cold ioe-water until the butUrmilk is all removed. 

3. It is then salted — about one oawe of salt to a pound 
of butter — worked in thoroughly, and set in a cool place 
for twenty-four hours, when it is worked just sufficient to 
remove the buttermilk. 

4. It is then packed in the firkin, and covered tight, so 
as to exclude the air, 

6. When the firkin is filled, then you put a cloth over 
the butter, put on a good coveting of salt, and then pour 
on water, which makes a brine. We keep it thus covered 
until it goes to market, (it being the only way we could 
ever keep a dairy perfectly sweet through the season.) 

These rules strictly observed, I will warrant never to 
faiil, if the butter is properly made. 

We use good white oak firkins. Manner of preparing 
them before putting in the butler — fill tliem with cold 
water to soatc three or four days ; a handful of salt thrown 
in will make tliem all the better. When we get ready to 
put tlie butter in the firkin, we rub the inside all over 
tlioroughly with salt, which forina a brine between the 
firkin and butter. 

All the $alt ined about butter in any form should be 
good dairg salt, as there is more or less lime in other 
salt, which renders it unfit for butter. 

Good Bolt water is also essential, as hard limey water is 
very objectionable. 

If what I have written in this riiort letter is not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, let me know, and I will give you 
a more comprehensive and detailed statement with regard 
to any particulars that you may wish to inquire about, as 
it always affords roe pleilsure to eonununicate to otliers 
anything in the line of agricultural pursuits that may be 
advantageous to them. Johm Shattuqx. 



Answer from S. V, Wattles, Esq.*t off I>«lai- 
irare County* 

Editors Country Gkntlkmak — I am glad to comply 
with your request, and give you the details of the method 
which has proved most successful witli me in putting down 
butter, during the summer, for winter u.-ae and J^ale. And 
here I may say that my method is identicnl in almost 
every particular with that of all the most successful dairy- 
men of this town. 

1. The cows are milked regularly at the same hour 
morning and evening. The milk is not allowed to stand 
long in the milk-pails aflcr milking, but is immedintely 
carried to the milk-room and strained into tin pans. Onl^ 
about three quarts are put in a pan^ so that the milk 
may never stand more tlian two inches deep, often less in 
very hot weather. 

2. The milk-room is above ground and in ihe summer 
time kept ais cool as possible and well aired. Tlie milk Is 
left to stand in the pans from thirty to thirty-six hours-^ 
never more than thirttf-six^ and then the cream is taken 
off. 

3. The cream is put in lai^e tin pails with covers, and 
if the weather is warm the cream pails are set in the 
cellar to cool the cream. 

4. The intention is, always to skim the milk before if 
gets much sour. Cream rises in pans set as aboTe stated 
very quickly, and the sooner it Is taken off af^" it is risen 
the better, both for the* quality and quantity of the butter 
made from it. Cream will all rise^ if the milk is very 
shallow in the pans^ even in the hottest weather. And 
if it is taken off soon enough it will all be saved — while 
if th^ milk stands deep in the pans it wilt sour before 
much of the cream rises, or if allowed to s'and too long 
before skimming, the cream is wasted and injured in 
quality. 

5. bur women have a way of taking off the cream 
without the use of the skimmer. They use a knife only. 
They run the knife around the milk in the pan to separate 
the cream from the sides of the pan. Then they set tlie 
bottom of the milk-pan at tlie eidge, on tlie rim of the 
cream pan, then with the left hand elevate one side of 
the milk pan so that the cream ^ith the help of the knife 
in the right hand will run off fntothe cresm piin. After s 
little practice it is done yery quickly and saves both tins 
and cream. 

6. The diuming is performed every day. The cream 
taken off one day is churned the next morning. The 

I common crank churn is used and is worked by dog power. 
This crank churn is used because it is easiest attached to, 
and worked by dog power, and because it is more con* 
venient to wash the butter in than the barrel or dash 
chum. The churning is done very slowly, requiring from 
two to three hours. Tlie cream haying been in the cel- 
lar all night, is always cool enough to commence the 
churning, but if the weather is very hot, and tlie tempe- 
rature of the cream is likely to get too high while churn- 
ing, cold water is put hi to the churn to keep it down — 
as very good butter cannot be made when tl&e cream is 
warmer than 65 deg. when the butter is coming. 

7. After the butter haiB come, the buttermilk b imme- 
diately drawn off through a hole in the end of the chum, 
and then about a half a pail of cold water is thrown into 
the churn on the butter. The crank of the chum is then 
turned around a few times and the water drawn off. After 
that a whole pail of water or more is thrown on the but- 
ter in the churn, and the crank again turned quickly a 
few times, and the water again drawn off, bringing with it 
every particle of buttermilk. Tlie churn dasher is tb^n 
taken out, and the remaining water is pressed out of the 
butter with a ladle. 

8. The butter is then taken from the clium and put in 
the butter bowl and weighed, and it is then salted witli 
one ounce of Ashton salt to a pound of butter. The salt 
is well worked through the butter with a ladle, and the 
butter is set in the cellar and stands about twenty-four 
hours for the salt to dissolve, when it Is again carefuHy 
worked, and the brine pressed out, and then immedUtely 
packed in the firkin. 

9. The firkins are prepared for use by filling them with 
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water, and letting them soak ekht or ten ditys: They are 
Uien scalded witli hot water and riuscd, and after that the 
iiMtUe of the firkin is rubbed with a lump of salt, and it 
U readjr for \tse, and filled with butter within an inch of 
the top. A ctoth is then put on the butter and covered 
with aalt half an inch deep, and then some brine poured on. 
The firkin ia then covered up with a flat stone. Nothing 
more is done to them or the butter, except an occasional 
renewal of the brine when it dries away. 

Dairies made in this way have frequently been kept at 
home iu the cellar, as Ute as March of the followhig sea- 
son, before they were sold, and have stood all the tests of 
time and different markets and climates. 

We pack our butter for family use through the follow- 
ing winter and spring, early in the fall while the grass is 
good. It often Usts until the next June, and is always 
preferred to fresh butter made on hay in the winter, or on 
hay and^ grass togethe^:, iu the spring. S. L. Wattles. 

Proper Temperature for Churning. 

The important infloence of a proper Tempbratubb 
lOK Churning, is a matter no longer overlooked by any 
good datiTmcn, and it wHl be seen m the letters elsewhere 
pabliabed from Messrs. John ShaUuck and S. L. WaUles, 
that both gentlemen specify the particular degree of tem- 
perature preferred— Mr. S. putting it at " about 66 deg. iu 
warm weather," and Mr. W. adding that " very good but- 
ter cannot be made if the cream is warmer than 66 deg. 
when the butter is coming.** Since tliese articles were in 
type, the Paris Jounial of Practical Agriculture for July 
6, has come to hand, and we find it to contain an inter- 
esting report just submitted to the Imperial Ag. Society, 
by Mons. J. A. BARaAL, givmg an account of experiments 
kteJy conducted by him with regard to the effect of tem- 
perature both upon the time occupied m churning, and 
upon tlic quantity of butter produced. 

Mons. Barral employed two chums for these experi- 
menl»— one of tiiem what is known in Poiis as the 

Swedish Vertical chum," and the other a horizontal 
chura made by M. Girard :— 

1. In the vertical chura, 6 litres, (10^ pints) of milk, at 
the temperature of 68 deg. Fah., after 6 minutes churning, 
gave 239 grams (8.44 ounces) of butter, or the butter pro- 
duced was 3.99 per cent; of the milk churned. 

2. In the horizontal chura, 4 litres (7 pints) of milk, 
also at 68 degrees Fah., gave 166^ grams (6.88 ounces) of 
butter, or 4.16 per cent of the milk. In both cases about 

6 minutes additional Ume was taken to gather and wash 
the butter. . i. mi 

S, In the horizontal chura tlie same quantity of milk, 

7 pints, was again churned, but this time at a temperature 
of 63i deg. Fah. After three quarters of an hour there 
was no result apparent, but the temperature of tlie milk 
had been raised to 64^ deg., either from the warmth of 
the apartment, or Uie oonUct of the operator and friction 
witliin the churn. At the end of an hour, butter was form- 
ed in minute grains, like a sort of lather, and by putting 
hot water into the aperture around the chura, the temper- 
ture was raised to 70 deg., and the butter gathered after 
9 minutes more churning. The quantity proved to be 61 
ounces of butter, or 8.71 per cent, of the milk. 

4. The same quantity of milk, again churned in tlie 
same churn, at a temperature of 86 deg. Fah., formed but- 
ter in two vnuutet, but after churning much longer, only 
3.90 ounces of butter could be got, or 2.76 per cent of 
Uie milk. 

The facts derived from these experiments are— 1. That 
the time of churning varies with the temperature, ft taking 
ten times longer lo get butter at 64 deg. than at 68 deg., 
and Uut at 86 deg. tliis time is less than half than at 68 
deg, 2. That If the temperature is too high, the q^tanti- 
tjf of butter obuined is greatly lessened. Mons. Barral 
thmks the best temperature to be from 64 deg. to 68 deg. 
Fkbrenheit 



The next step taken was to analyse a sample of the 
same milk tried in the chums. This showed its composi- 
tion to be : 



^•ter W.650 

Afh, 

100.000 

So that of the whole proportion of butter really contained 
in the milk, there wu lott^ in one of the two experiments 
at 68^*, 14.7 per cent, and m the other, 11.1 per cent ; 
when the temperature was reduced to 63^°, tliis loas was 
increased to 20.8 per cent, and the time occupied was 
ten-fold greater; and, finally, at 86^*, while tlie process 
was very greatly accelerated, the loss was still farther in- 
creased to 41.1 percent, but little more than one-half 
the butter being made which the milk really contained. 

The trial was made, it should added, the 24tb of last 
April, with milk drawn from the cow tlie preceding evening. 

Mons. Barral also made two experiments in the c/ti«m- 
ing of cream, with the same horizontal chura. In the 
first, 7 pints of cream at a temperature of 61°, produced 
in 11 minutes, 1 lb. 5f oz. of butter, or 15.4 per cent of 
the oreiun churned. In the Becond^ 7 pints was again 
churned, being this time a mixture of 2 pints of cream 
with 6 pints of water — the whole at a temperature of 66** ; 
in 6 minutes, 6f ounces of butter was produced equal to 
16 per cent of the cream chumed. The composition of 
(his cream was : 



Waten ...J... 79.M 

BuUer, 15.66) 

CaMloe.kagar^fte. iM ».48 



100.00 

The result of these trials, compared with the above analy- 
si?, shows that in churning the cream, in two experiments, 
98.3 and 96.8 per. cent of all the butter it was shown to 
contain by the analysis, were obtained in reality from the 
chum — being a loss of only 1.7 per cent in the one case 
and 4.2 per cent, in the other — amouuts very greatly leu 
than those lost when the milk was chumed instead of the 
creojH, ** Repeated trials," says Mons. Barral, " have de- 
monstrated that the temperature at which we can get the 
most butter, and tlmt in the least time, in churning the 
cream alone, is from 14 to 16 deg. centigrade," (from 67 
to 61 deg. Fah.) 

We have devoted this extended space to the foregoing 
experiments not only on account of the light they throw 
upon the proper temperature at which churning should be 
done, but because they demonstrate how much of the butter 
which analysis finds in the milk, we fail to extract from it 
by the ordinary proceM of cliuroing. This loss is very 
greatly reduced when the cream alone is churned, if the 
above experiments are to be taken as conclusive ; but as 
no analysis is added of the milk after the cream was 
ski^nmed, we cannot tell whether all' the butter it contain- 
ed was taken off with the cream, or wnether there is some 
loss here which is not shown in the above figures. 

(For the Counirj GenUeman and Culilvaior.] 
FATTENIN G SPR ING PIGa 

Mrssbs. Luther Tuckbr & Son— In a late no. of Tni 
CoLTiVATOR, page 181, I notice an article by J. Siblkt, 
on Fattening of Sprhig Pigs. 

I conclude his pigs must have been at least one month 
old when he purchased them— he fed them six roontlis, 
making them at least seven months old, when they were 
killed and weighed 206 lbs. each. To those who breed 
Leioestcrs or Suffolka, this may be considered a great 
yield. 

I breed the White Chester County Pigs, and last Mnrch I 
killed three pigs at four months o/d— the tlirec weighed 
618 lbs. I do not know how much they ate, but it is not 
probable they eat any more hi four months than friend 
Sibley's did in seven months. D. B. Hinmaii. 

Uiffhfleld Fans, Cbetter Co., Fa. 
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Seasonable Suggestion — Pulverizing Manure. 

The firift requisite iu the appUcation of manure itfl 
thorough pulverisation. It is iraposidble if in luinpa or 
masses to intermix it properljr villi tlie soil, and unless 
intennixed it cannot be of much value. Anv one maj 
perceive wliat would be the difference in the effect of two 
loads of manure on laud, one as fine as sawdust and dif* 
fu^ied through the soil, and tlie other in lumps as large as 
one's liead. One reason tiiat t4ie sediment deposited by 
irrigation is so beneficial, is the fineness of the matter ; 
and the eflSciency of liquid luanuring is owing to the fine 
diffusion of the fertilizing materials through the soil. Ma- 
nuring in autumn by spreading on the surface operates iu 
the same way — the soluble parts being waj>hed out and fine- 
ly intermingled with tlie soil 

Many fanners are in the practice of applying their manure 
to the wheat ci-op early in autumn, and when the manure is 
iu right condition, it is doubtless, an excellent one. On 
b^avy soiU especially it operates to great advantage if 
spread over the surface after the plowing is completed, 
and harrowed in, or it may be spread after the wheat is 
drilled in, and broken and intermixed with tlie top soil by 
means of a fine tooth hairow. This operates beneficially 
in several ways : First, it enriches the sm face, near which 
the roots of young wheat plants extend ; secondly, it pro- 
tects the surface in some measure fi-om severe freezing, 
and tends to prevent winter killing; thirdly, it keeps the 
surface moist, and facilitates the growth of the grass seed 
in autumn, and tlie cutcliing and growth of clover iu spring. 
In tliis case the timothy seed sliould be sown two weeks 
after the wheat, to prevent its growing too strongly and in- 
terfering with the wheat crop. 

In addition to the pulverization effected by harrowing, 
It would probably be an economical operation to fork over 
all manure, especially if long or fibrous, before drawing 
out and spreading, sliaking all parts well to piecea, as in 
prepaiiug it for a hot bed. The effective value of a load 
of manure is reckoned generally at one dollar at least, 
and frequently as high as three or four dollars. Its 
efficiency would probably be doubled by reducing it to 
powder, so as to become finely mixed with the soil iu 
harrowing. As a single hand would thus pulverize several 
loads a day, the profit of the operation is obvious. 

In this connection the value of liarrowing manure well 
with the soil before turning it under by the plow, should 
not be overlooked, but such liarrowing never omitted, for 
whatever purpose. 

• • • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

THE WIRE W ORM. 

Messrs. Editors — In your tesue of July 4, present 
vol., Mr. S. T. Kelsey says: "Wheat is in many places 
considerably injured by the wire worms," and that " these 
wire worms are getting to be a ten-ible pest, and we would 
like to learn of some feasible mode of exterminating 
tlieni.^* What is here said of Cattaraugus county is mainly 
true of Orleans, and I believe more or less true in regard 
to the rest of Western New-Tork. Indeed, I should 
judge from the little seen in tlie agricultural papers in 
regard to this pest, that if not confined to Western New- 
Yoik, it is at least a great deal more troublesome liere 
than elsewhere. In this County, and more particularly In 
tliis section, there are a good many fields of winter wheat 
and corn more or less injured every year; these crops 
being generally more preyed upon than any others, though 
spring wheat, barley and oats are more or less Injured. 



The principal reason wheat and corn are injured the mosti 
is that there is more of these crops grown, and tlmt thej 
are generally the first crops raised on newly broken up 
sod ground. I often hear of these crops being damaged 
to the amount of from $200 to |S00 on a farm of 100 
acres. A near neighbor told me lie lost more than ^00 
by them on his (100 acre) farm last year; and I hear a 
good deal of complaint from liim, and many others this 
season. Indeed, I think I may safely say, that within 
tlie circle of a few miles, where I am more particalorlj 
acquainted, the damage caused by wire worms amoitnta to 
thousands every yeai\. While judging from such data aa 
I have come across, I tliiiik the loss in this part of the 
State must amount to a very large sum each year. 

As to any ** feasible mode of exterminating them,^ I 
have yet to learn of any that can be called effectual. Tlie 
most conunott course is, to sow land known to ite infested 
with, wire worms to buckwlieat, wbicb it is said will kill 
them out; and there is probably no doubt, that sowing 
buckwlieat two or three years will run them out, if it 
don't kill them. The opinion tliat buckwheat will kill 
them, has probably arisen from th* fact, that they^ will not 
eat mach of it. And that by keeping the land in lhai 
grain until tliey have run theur cour^e and gone, there 
being no suitable place for the deposit of the eggs, of 
couree another supply of the pest is not provided for. 

But this remedy is a poor one at the best, as it ia sel- 
dom or never tried until one crop of some more desirable 
grain has been partially or wholly destroyed ; and then 
neoesitates tlie sowing of rich land^as tliey are altnof*i 
always found in rich land, and generally in fields that 
have lain a conifiderable time, in grass — to an inferior, 
and in this section, uncertain crop, for at least two years ; 
and then leaves the land more or less seeded to it, to the 
injury of succeeding crops. All of which, of uouneii 
must bring a very eenaiderable loss on the faimier. 

As to oiher modes," I have never seen any. tried that 
could be relied on. Salt has been recommended ; but I 
have seen corn badly injured where a handful had been 
applied to each hill, and have pulled up stalks that were 
surrounded with salt at the top of the ground, and found 
the worms boring into them, some having penetrated so 
far as to remi^m in the stalk after it was pulled up. 

Another remedy that has been strongly recommended,, 
is full plowing. It has been said, plow late iu the fall 
when the worms not having a chance to return back deep 
into the ground will be frozen to death the siK-ceedttig 
winter. This has frequently failed— one instanoe <S 
which was a ten acre lot adjokiing my land, tliat was 
plowed very late, and if I am not mistaken, fini&lied in 
December, and freezing up very soon after. The next 
spring it was planted to coin, and the whole destroyed, 
except about one acre in one corner that run op on a 
sandy and gravelly ridge. This lot had lain in grass six 
years. The cultivated grasses to which it had been seeded, 
having run out, and been followed by June and wire grass, 
it was undoubtedly in a very favorable condition for the 
wire worm. It was also the kind of land, a rich, loose, 
dark colored soil, containing considerable vegetable mat- 
ter, which is most liable to be infected wi(^ then. 

Other remedies have been recommended and tried with 
no better success ; and we have yet to learn of *^ some 
feasible mode of exterminating them,** which can be relied 
on. 

But while it is extremely difficult to kill them out, when 
they ai-e in the land, until they ** have had their day,* 
yet I believe they may generally be prevented fVoro infott- 
ing our farmers, in sucli numbers as to do a great deal of 
damage. The only way to do this, so far as I know, is to 
break up and seed down often, never allowing land that 
has been infested with them, or that which from the 
nature of the soil may be supposed to be well adapted 
for them to work In, to lay to grass longer than one or two 
years ; and to seed prinoiply, or wholly to clover. And 
where land is badly infested, I am strongly inclined to 
believe, that good crops of clover may be, and have been 
raised, as I know of no reason why they would be more 
likely to trouble clover, than they would be to destroy 
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By seeding to clover, and plowing up often, answer their efforts and expectations. Tlie report 



buckwheat. _^ „ . _ . 

together with thorough cultivation, the natural pabulum 
of the wire worm, that U the Juue, and wire grasses, will 
not get possession of the land to a sufficient degree to 
allow of the soil'tt being badly infested with them. Hence, 
we very seldom see a field badly tioublcd witli U^m, that 
has not laui to grass some years, a considerable part of 
which was June and wire grass, or land lying near such a 
field. F. Orlean$ Co,, N, F. 

Agricnltaral Items firom the European Continent- 

nOPAUD BT TBI BI>IT<»9 OT THK COVimiT OmTLUiAir. 

There are 600 Agricultur^ Associations in the French 
Empire, distributing about $240,000 in the aggregate in 

premiums of various kinds. — Complaint bav- 

iog been made tlwt the French Ag. Exhibitions were only 
"got up," as we should say, for the benefit of land-hold- 
en and other wealthy men, Mons. Barral relates that be 
was present at the distribution of about 70 prizes at the 
late Show at Metz ; there were not ten persons who came 
ibr them who wore eoaU — more than 60 being peasants, 
vine-tenders, herdsmen, laborers, &c., in blouses and thick 
ihoes, with their iron-shod sticks, and very proud of their 

Boocess." That America, which has heretofore 

only sold salt meat to Europe, should have sent real 
I>arhama" to England, is spoken of in the Paris Journal 
iA^ulhire FreUigue as proving combien Vagriculture 
yankee marche vite dans U projfr**— which may be freely 
translated to signify that the forward march of Yankee 

^ricidture is a regular quickstep. Tlie Prussian 

Bureau of Statistics baa just published some interesting 
documents with r^g&rd to the progress of breeding do- 
mestic animate in that kingdom, from which we learn that 

there were in Prussia 

Honefc l.mOOO In 1816,.... 



Homed CaUa*,. &.Oia,0«0 
Iwlne, 1.494,000 



AS8«. . 

GoaU.. 



143.000 



l.mT.OOO In 1858. 

do. ■ 5,-W7.«0O do. 

do 15.3U2.000 do. 

do 2,577.000 do. 

do; 840 do. 

do 7.3;i6 do. 

do. do. 



Showing, by redu^ng other kinds of stock to an equivalent 
in cattle, tliat in the forty-two years, Prussia had increased 
the number of her domestic animals nearly one-half (43 
per cent.) upon tlie live stock she kept at the commence- 
■cut of thai period. We are promised farther facts in 
obnnection with these figures, and at present will only call 
attention to the rapidity with which Sheep have increased 
^ numbers with the improvement of agriculture, while 
GmHU have been almost at a stand-still — tlie increase in 
probably aasiating to some extent in supplying what- 
•▼er increased demand there may bare been for milk, 

Prussian agriculture shows a decided tendency to sub 
Btitute bone dust for purchases of guano, and to mistrust 
the 

nuxtorea sold by manure makera. A trial 

hia bfea made ta introduce Ericson's engines ic Pknasia— 
^J*^ without euoeeaa, ^ ^ ^ Portable engtnee for 
porpbses are still very rare there, the doty keeping 
ont engines of English manufacture, and tl>06e of domes 

fic construction fkiliug to do their work well. 

Ssperimenla made in Bavariai, in the preparation of peat^ 
^VttttXQito^ a.good deid of ettentioii among agriculturiata. 
^e'e and in some other parts ©f Germany, peat is a very 
^Portant article of fuel ; we remember to have seen it in 
Vge open sheds to admit of ventilation, along the lines 
^ >0(ne Qf railways for engine use, just as in this 
^^^y, the roads are bordered wiUi wood aheda 



and otliers have done much to call attention to the 
fejportaiiceof utililingthe sewage of cities formanurial por 
P^Hea, without any experiment haying thus far been made to 



of the Prussian Bureau of Rural Economy, from which these 
last items are taken,6ays that Short-Uoms are tliere constant- 
ly coming into higher appreciation, although the results 
of purchases of them in England hate not always prored 

satisfactory. The utility of great market fairs 

for the sale of aniuMils of a particular kind is now fully 
recognized among Prussian agriculturlats. A horse mar- 
ket established at Konigsberg was sustained snccesafully 
in 1860; a sheep fair was insUtuted in Pomerauia, and 
a horse fiiir at Bromberg. 

Agricultural education appears to be advancing more 
rapidly in Germany than in any other country, if one may 
judge by the number fA schools and pupils. In Bavaria 
appears that they are now establishing schools of 
meadow culture;" one district alone (Upper Franconia) 
has three, and in Lower Franconia one has just been open- 
ed which already numbers 46 pupils and 12 professors. 
Efforts are also noaking for the establishment of Schools 
of Sylvicultore." In the central administra- 
tion of Wurtemberg, it was lately proposed to appomt for 
each ** circle " or district, a nomadic professor who should 
spend all his time in traveHmg, in giving agricultural ad- 
vice and instruction, in preparing reports, and acting as 
an arbitrator or referee. Tliis plan having failed to meet 
the appiioval of the ministry, several of the ** circles " 
have chosen men of reliability to serve as " agricultural 
technologists," and charged them with what we take to be 
a sort of agricultural survey, together with such other 

duties as the interests of agricnltore may demand. 

It is stated that Professor Ran has collected at Hohen- 
heim twenty or more sdiool tcadiers, to give them agri- 
cultural lessons, which they may in turn impart to their 

pupils during- the coming winter sesMons. In 

France, Agiicultural education is not advancing as its 
friends could wish ; nevertheless the means of extendi i»g 
agricultural histruction among all classes o^ society, are 
now studied and disca-sed, and Improvements are hoped 
for ill the lot of the professors, and m the education of 
the pupils." 

Canada Thistles and Cloter. — I think from past 
practical experience with Canada thistles, that thorongh 
plowing will do more to eradicate tliera, than years of 
digging. We have tried both. I would advise those that 
have them to plow them, but be careful of the plow — 
clean it well before using elsewhere. We always cut clo- 
ver early, and leave the second crop for seed. 

... ^' ^' HOWELL. 

Plaster. Ashes, and Experiments. 

A late number of the Boston Cultivator furnishes the 
following statement and suggestions ; and such experi- 
ments would be doubtless of much value if carried out, 
remembering that no single experiment insufficient to form 
a conclusion, but they roust be several times repeated, 
under all varying circumstances : 

Mr. E. L. Metcalf of Franklin, informs os that a mixture 
of plaster and unleacheJ hard-wood ashes, in about equal 
parts, made a little moist, and kept in a heap protected 
from rain, for four to six weeks, and then applied to crops, 
will generally produce a highly beneficial effect, even 
where plaster alone would produce no effect at all, and in 
all coses the benefit is greatly increased over iliat of pure 
plaster. Applications of this compound, and of plaster 
and «ahes by themselves, and of guano, Fuperphosphaie of 
lime, itc, might be made by sowing breadtlis across fields, 
leaving spaces between without anything. The result 
would afford an indication of the comparative value of the 
different substances, and might show whether any of them 
oould be profitably used for this purpose. 
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DISEASE AMON G SWINE. 

Kus. Co. Gknt. — There has been ft disease among hogs 
in this town, the past month, which has proved fatal in 
most cases, and is in all cases confined to the barrows, I 
bad two taken at the same time, the 6tth of July. They did 
not come to the trough to eat for four days, and refused 
all food and drink but water. Stiffness in tlieir hind parts, 
a great difficulty in voiding water, and inflammation, were 
tlic symptoms. I consulted the Ck>ui(TRT Gentleman for 
a case in point, but could find nothing noticed or prescrib- 
ed that met my case; but in The Cultivator, Vol. 10, 
Feb. 1843, a correfTpondcnt states the loss of a fine hog 
under circumstances that seemed to meet my case, but as 
no remedy was given, and I could not find any In subse- 
quent volumes, I concluded to experiment a little, for I 
WHS satisfied that the hogs could not live long unless soon 
relieved. 

I first gave | an oz. saltpeter in a pall of water for 
each. I then put a pint of soft soap in warm water, and 
with a Fcrub broom, rubbed them thoroughly. To ^ a 
pint of the spirits of turpentine I put one oz. saltpeter 
w.ell pulverized, and with an old paint brush I washed the 
loins and abdomen, and after the second application, (two 
hours afler the first,) they voided water, and appeared re* 
lieved the next day. I washed again with the soap and 
water, but omitted the other wash. Tliey continued to 
improve, and the afternoon of the fifth day from the time 
they refused their food, they eat with a good relish. The 
next morning I gave ^ lb. of sulphur ; the second day 
after, I repeated the do^e, and they are now doing well. 
The hogs have access to charcoal and ashes, and salt in 
tlieir food once a week. J. R, Paincb. . 

£rie Co., N. Tm July 19. 1861. 

[For the Country Qentleinan and CnHlTatoi'.] 
CORN AND WHEA T CULTURE. 

Ens. Co. Gkmt. — Some time*ago I agreed to give the 
result of an experiment I was then trying in manuring 
corn in the hill, with a compost of about equal parts of 
leached and nnleached ashes, wood-pile shovelings, and hen 
dung — a good shovelful to about four hills, tlirown scat- 
teringly into the hills, and the com planted on it and 
covered in the usual way. We took the compost out 
in the cart and applied it in that way to eight rows at once 
acrois the field, tlien omit eight, and apply it to the next 
eight, and- thus we done to 32 rows across a 15 acre field, 
and made no other difiercnce in any part of our work. 
In the fall we cut the corn off and put it up in shocks of 
8 by 8, or 64 hills in each shock. At hulking we were 
very careful to keep each separate, and oount^ the ears 
in about twenty shocks of each, and tliat which was ma- 
nured averaged 99 good large ears per shock, and the 
other 65 ears, not quite so large, and each shock liad about 
half that number of soft and Small or defective ears; the 
whole crop was small on account of niiher late planting 
with bad seed, not more than one-third, of which grew, 
and the replant was so late it could not mature. 

The present year I have about 40 acres planted, about one- 
quarter of which we manured, broadcast, heavily from the 
sheds in tlie barnyard. From present appearanoee the 
crop will be large. I learned by sad experience last year 
to save my seed com properly, and it seems this year as 
though everv grain grew vigorously. 

The more I see and know of manure, the more impor- 
tant it seems; even in tliis rich country (the Whitewater 
valler) it h much needed, and is still very much wasted, 
and scarcely economized or applied at all by gl'eat num- 
bers of tlie old settlers, who just allow it to go lo waste, 
while their farms are every year getting poorer. A good 
deal has been written lately aljout tlie mode and time of 
applyin<]f it. I liave concluded tliatlt is a very good war, 
on good land in tliis vicmity, to plant com in sod fields 
without manure the first year, and the following spring 



haul ou4 all tlie mannre you can get, and spread broadcaat 
and plow it in well, and plant com again. In the fall cat 
the com off, if \it can be done soon enough, and put in 
wheat, or if it cannot be cut off,- sow wl^at among the 
com in September, and cover with the double shovel plow 
— in either case tlie ground will be too rough for grass. 
Next year plow the stubble in thoroughly as soon as con- 
venient after harvest, and at seeding time olow again well 
and sow timothy along with the wheat, at the rate of 
about one bushel to eight acres, and half that quantity of 
clover in the spring ; then you will have nice, olean, levol 
mowing ground and good hay for years. 
Burr Oakf, New Paris. Preble Co., Ohio. S. a K. 



[For the Country Oentleaiaa and CoHlvalorJ 
MERCURIAL O INTM ENT FOR LIOE. 

Eds. Co. Gent, and Cult. — Your correspondent Ur. 
E. Marks, page 28 of Co. Gent., inquires if any one has 
had any experience in the use of mercurial ointment as a 
remedy for lice on cattle. 

Mercurial ointment is usually made of quick silver and 
lard mingled together until it forms a soft paste; and 
there can be but little doubt that the illness of his cattle, 
and untimely death of one of his steera was (he natural 
and certain result of the application of that compound to 
them. Mercurial ointment is a very dangerous medicine 
to use, either on man or beast It is a very powerful 
medicine, which is proved very conclusively by its efficacy 
in sweeping away so soon, immense numbers of lice. 

We often see a poor pitiable, forlorn wreck of human- 
ity, whom calomel has not quite killed ; and we wonder 
how it can be that such a small amount of medicine pro- 
duces such an effect on tlie human system. It does it ia 
the same manner that mercurial ointment injures cattle. 

About twelve years ago, I had a lot of calves wluch 
were somewhat infested with lice, and I was induced to 
apply mercurial ointment. The ointment had the desired 
effect, BO far as destroying the lice was concerned ; but 
the effect on the health of the calves was so alarming, 
that I feared they would never recover. 

I had always been told that, when mercurial ointment 
is applied to animals, it is very dangerous to allow tliem 
to be exposed to a storm, just as it was dangerous to allow 
a person to dtiuk cold water after havine taken a dose oif 
calomel. Consequently, they were not allowed to go into 
the yard unless the weather was pleasant, for more than 
two weeks after the ointment liad been applied. Afler, 
two weeks had expired, I concluded all danger was pas- 
sed, and they were allowed to run in the yard all day ; 
and as soon as they got wet, there appeared to be an un- 
usual in-itation of the skin, and they commenced scratch* 
ing, and licking tliemaelves and each otiier; and in a day 
or two tliey nearly lost their appetite, and appeared sick, 
and lost much flesh, and it was several weeks before they 
appeared to have recovered. Indeed, I think they did 
not fully recover from the pernicious effects of the oint- 
raeut until soraeUme during the sueoeeding saimner. 

It is very-probable, that by Ikying themselves and ea^ 
other, they collected more or less of the ointment on their 
tongues, and swallowed it, which exerted a deleterious 
influence on them, to a greater extent, nerbaps, tlum 
could be attributed to the effects which would be produced 
by the external application only. 

There is no necessity for resorting to merewiol olttt^ 
roent, as a remedy for,* or destroyer of lice on anfanals; 
because, lamp oil — as lias often been recommended in the 
Co. Gentlkman and Cultivator — is very effective, not 
only in perfectly preventing the propagation of parasites 
on neat cattle aim horses, turkies and gallinaceous fowls, 
but In destroying them, even when they are numerous. 
And more tlian this, if lamp oil be applied verv abundant- 
ly, thi^re is no danger that it will ii\(ure an animal^ m the 
least, even when exposed to storms. But, there xs great 
danger in using mercurial ointment 

a XDWABM TODA. 
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Cor the CooDirr Geottemui and OoUivator.] 
HUNGARIAN ORASS. 

Mcssaa. Editors — Seeing some inquiriea coneeniiBg 
**Hang«riitn Gnias,** from your correspondent "Hamp- 
den," and also a little advice from **J. C. A.," on the 
same subject, I thought I would give you a little of my 
experteuoe. I commenced raising thia graas four yeara 
ago, hj towing the laat of July and raising five tona to 
Ibe acre. It was fed to all kinds of stock the following 
winter, and did admirably, for sheep especially, answering 
as well as timothy and oata combined. For other stock 
than sbeep the seed is of |m> benefit, as it passes directly 
through tliem ; but the grass itself comes the nearest to 
the genuine green article, when fed in the winter, of any- 
tfaag that can be raised. As for its being the cause of 
'* atifl^ " in horses, tliis is a worse humbug than the pigeon 
grass " of which our fiiend " J. C. A," speaks. The com- 
plaint alluded to, was well and dearly known here in Iowa 
before a grain of Hungarian was brought into the State. 
I am well acquainted with a man living four miles from 
me, who this last spring lost five hoi^s by stiffs,** not 
one of tliem ever. having tasted Hungaiian. I have near- 
ly twenty acres of it this season, and knowing its good 
qualities, sliould be very unwilling to exchange for any 
twenty acre grain crop in the Sute. " J. C. A." must 
Bot answer for the entire community. w. b. jr. 

Umm-Citf, Iowa. 

One word for your correspondent ** Hampden,** about 
•* Hungarian grass." We last year sowed two acres — hflr- 
yested from half a bushel per acre sown, some 6 tons — 
kept milch cows, horses and colts, sheep and poultry on 
fame most of the winter, or until gone, without other feed 
of miy kind^ keeping all in better condition than could 
have otherwise been done with befct timothy or clover hay, 
and com or oats. 

Our farmers liave sown this grain (or gra.os, if you please) 
for several years past, and generally, prefer it to avy other 
feed. But one thing seems evident — if it is permitted to 
attain full ripeness before cutting, horses should not be 
allowed to have too much seed at once^ else it causes bad 
effects ; bat if cut when just out of bloom, nothing can be 
better for any stock or more easily grown. Sow in the 
first weeks of May from a half to three-quarters of a bushel 
per acre, (not requiring a strong soil, else too rank of 
growth,) and I truly believe " Hampden," and all others, 
will bless the day that brought this new gross to our no- 
tice. I consider it indixpennahle to every farmer when 
cut early and judiciously fed. I trust Hampden," and 
o^ers, will give it an early trial, and give us the results 
through vour best of all agricultural jouruals. 
Xdo£)n.'0. W. 

(Fm* tli« CovDWy GenUeman and Cultivator J 
VALUE O F WO OD ASHES. 

Nina years ago, while on a visit in Fairfield county, 
Oran., I observed ftoroe fields that produced very poor 
eropfl of both grain and grass ; and seeing heavy crops on 
those very fields this season, 1861, I thought it worth 
while to look up the proprietor, and to inquire what kind 
of manure he liad used to restore those impoverished 
AsUb to soch a sUte of fertility ¥ Nothing but wood 
ashes," was his reply. ** I purchasf ," said he, ** all the 
a^faes that I can obtain at eighteen cents per bushel, with- 
in a convenient distance of my farm, and it pays well, not 
only for grass, but for Indian com and potatoes." On some 
soils where Indian com is raised, and where a handful 
had been applied to each hill, a stranger would find no 
difficulty in determining at once where the ashes were ap- 
pHed, and where there had been none applied. 

AtbsB cannot fail to be verv valuable on moat kinds of 



soil, in loctilliies where the price per busliel Ss not more 
than five or six cents, although we seldom perceive such 
immediate and lasting cflTecU) as we met with on soch soils 
as we find in Connecticut — sandy and gravelly loams. 

Hy own experience with wood aslies, botli leached and 
unle.)ched, is, that it is far more profiuble to sow them on 
meadows in the spring, or sow tliem on any kind uf cereal 
grain, or potatoes, than to sell them, as most fanners are 
in the habit of doing. Unleached ashes are far better 
than leached, not chily for grain and grass, but for young 
trees or roots — turnips and potatoes. 

When we have sowed wheat or any other kind of grain, 
where there has been a log heap or brush heap burned 
down, why does the straw or grain keep erect before it is 
harvested, much better and longer than it does in other 
parts of the field ? Because there is an abundance of 
potasi) in the soil, which is an indispensable ingredient in 
the formation of the straw ; and where there is little or no 
potash, the straw is almost always very slender, and the 
grain is very liable to fall down before it is ready to be 
harvested. 

Mediterranean wheat is very liable, on old land in Cen- 
tral New-York, to fall down a lew days before it is ripe ; 
and it is owing many times to the want of a sufBcient 
amount of poUish in the soil, to give that degree of stiff- 
ness to the straw, which is so important to keep it erect 
until it is fit to cut. 

It is a very great mistake among multitudes of pretty 
good farmers, tlmt there is little or no efficacy in wood 
ashes. Goal ashes, although by no means as valuable as 
wood aslieji, are worth saving and applying to grass land. 
1 have seen com growing most luxuriantly on a pt»or sandy 
loam soil, which had received a large handful of coal allies 
per hill ; and a man showed me a heavy piece of giuss in 
Greenwich, Conn., which had received only a top dress- 
ing of coal a.she8, where the grass in 1860, was hardly 
worth mowing. Ashes, either wood or coal, leached or 
unleached, should be carefully saved and sowed on mead- 
ows. In years past, when the sleighing was good, my 
team has hauled a great many loads of leached ashes five 
miles. But it is doubtful whether it will pay to haul 
leacfied aslies as far as that, except to be applied to cer- 
tain kinds of soil. But where leached ashes can be obtain- 
ed within about two miles, for nothing but the expense of 
hauling them, it will pay well to draw them. But I should 
prefer to pay six oreiglit, and under certain ctrcum^-tances, 
eigiiteen oents per bushel, for unleached aslies, tlian to 
haul leaciied ashes for nothing. Their value, for the most 
part, depends upon the amount of potash in t1»eni ; and 
there is but little potasli in ashes that have been leached. 

^ 8. EDWARDS Todd. 

[For the Country Gentlenian and Cultivator.] 

STRAW BERR Y PEAS. 

Daring my visit hi Greenwich, Conn., I met with a 
variety of very early garden peas, which they call straw- 
berry peas. Those tiiat I saw were about eight or ten 
inches high ; and the pods were very numerous on them. 
They need no brushing, nor any other support while grow- 
ing; and to appearance, there were as many pods on 
them, as on those that had vines four feet high. They 
come to maturity very soon alter planting, and by phmt- 
ing a row or two every fortniglit, they have green peas 
for several montlis. s. k. !t. 

Tint Gbvat ViiictMii» Piae Thek. — Some of our 
readers may have heard of thia tree. Tho following state- 
ment of one of its crops, is f«imished by a correspondent 
to the Ohio Farmer — I think I have written you at some 
time, m reference to tlie hirge pear tree in this county, 
planted where it now stands in 1804. In 18.37 it bore 
one hnndred and forty bushels of frait, and was seventy- 
five feet across the top, sixty-five feet high, and ten and a 
half feet girth at the smallest place below the limbs; but 
two years ago it suffered severely from a tornado, losing 
two of its principal branches, and now is fast going to 
decay." 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 

Dklawarr Graps. — Nearly all tue observations made 
in difiereut ports of the country indicate the extreme 
hardiness of the Delaware, and that it escaped unhurt 
where other sorts were killed. 

Growth of Maples. — We lately measured the trunks 
of a row of maples set out 18 years ago in the town of 
Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y., by H. Fellows. They stood 
by the roadside, received no care, and now avei-age one 
foot in diameter, and 80 feet high. One was 14 inches 
in diameter. The sugar maple does not grow nearly so 
fast as the silver maple — and both would grow fa^iter if 
cultivated. Large ^ade trees need not require a life 
time for their growth. 

Champion of England Pba. — Among all the sorts in- 
troduced ot late years, no variety of the pea appears to 
exceed, if equal, the Champion of England. Several 
eminent horticulturists have given the same opinion. 
Those who have ripe seed at the present time, will there- 
fore be careful to save and mark them. 

Strawbrrriks. — ^The Editor of the Am. Agriculturist has 
received specimens of the Triomph de Gaud from J. Knox, 
the great strawberry marketer at Pittsburgh, in good condi- 
tion, after 16 liours over the railroad. Some were 5| inches 
in circumference. Their quality, as our readers are aware, 
is excellent. Some specimens of the Austin seedling 
(Shaker) were received that measured 5 j inches in circum- 
ferenoe. They are not so firm nor so good as the Gand. 

Strawberries and CoRir. — Joseph Harris of tlie Gene- 
see Farmer, says that when in Illinois this summer, he 
was informed at Bloomington that Wilson*s strawberry 
sold at 15 cents a quart, and com eight cents a bushel ! 

Cahoon Pie-plant. — ^Thia variety, now generally dis- 
carded, has been sohi extensively for a few years past at 
high prices, as many of our readers are aware. Dr. Ken- 
nicott remarks hi a late number of the Prairie Farmer, 
that it was never worthy of any othpr notice than for con- 
demnation, and yet^ be adds, "more money has been 
made by selling the plants, and more labor lost in grow- 
ing them, than with half, if not all, the other American 
seedlings.'* 

New Roche(,le Blackberry. — To have this berry in 
perfection, it must be left on the bush until it is fully- 
rounded, intensely black, and drops from the stalk by a 
touch; it will tlien be sweet and juicy. If taken earlier, 
ereo when black, the -berriea will be hard and sour. The 
Homestead says, that unlike common blackberries, which 
are red when they are green, these continue green after 
tliey become blmek. 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Protecting Animals Arom Rain Storms. 

I believe tliat farmers, generally, are pot aware how 
much loss they sustain in the flesh of their domestic ani- 
muN, and how much tliey suffer during cold storms of rain 
in the summer, or at any other season of the year. Warm 
showers never injure animals; indeed, they appear to 
have a good relish for suclv a ftprinkUng as they frequently 
get, providing it is not as cold as ice. Most animals will 
endure pretty severe cold, as long as they can keep dry; 
hut, as soon as their bodies have been wet, and are kept 
wet^ cva|x>ration commences. And as evaporation is a 
cooling process, tlie heat of tlieir bodies is carried sway 
very mpidly ; and the sudden transiUon fVora heat to cold 
chills theui in a very short time, and u^jurcs them more 
than a severe storm in winter. 



Animals will endure a very sudden ohange from cold to 
heat, with impunity ; but, sudden changes from heat to 
cold are often attended with very iujiu*iou8 consequences. 
We are apt to think because it is smnmer, or not freesdng 
weather, that a storm of rain will not hurt our animals. 
But, could they communicate to us their feelings during « 
stonn of cold rain, there would not be so much negligence 
about protecting them, especially during the cold and 
stormy dnys and nights of autumn. 

I well remember, that about twenty years ago, there 
was a severe rain storm in the mouth of June; and 
although our sheep had been slieared more tlian two 
weeks, we thought they ought to be brought home to the 
bam. But many of them were so cold and feeble in con- 
sequence of the rain, tliat it was neoeaswy to go alter 
them with a wagon. 

About the fii-Ht July, 1861, there was anotlier very cold 
storm of rain, whicti swept away hundreds of sheep in the 
town where I reside. One farmer lost about sixty of his 
clioicest sheep, although they had been sheared several 
days before the storm came on. I hare heard of more 
than three hundred lost during the storm. 

It is infinitely better for animals, to keep them in a 
stable or shed, where they can not get a mouthful of food 
for twelve successive hours, than to allow them to be ex- 
posed for only two hours to a storm of cold rain. 

When I was accustomed to keep slieep, I was always 
carefiil to let them have the benefit of a slied, if they 
needed it, not only in winter, but dwing summer ; and H 
was very unusual, that our horses and neat cattle were 
left, for one liour in the field, during a cold storm. Cohi 
storms not only make horses look bad, but they do really 
injure them, by rendering them stSfT and dull ; and they 
often contract severe cold, which many times, will super^ 
iudiice catairh and glanders. 

Young calves and colts often suffer extremely from ex- 
posure to cold storms, even in summer ; and to shelter 
them, will be time and money well appropriated. A 
merciful man regardeth the life of his beast." s. b. t. 



(For the Coontry Gentleman and CoMvator.T 

Remedy for Caw s Sack ing Themselves. 

Eds. Co. Gekt. — I see in the Co. Gent, of Aug. 6, an 
article on self-sucking cows, and as a remedy splitting the 
tongue. Now if my experience is worth anything it is st 
your command. 

Nearly forty years ago I had a fine ox about five years 
old, and very suddenly in the winter our milch cows, I 
think three in number, ceased to give milk, and soon the 
difficulty was dincovered, for lo ! the ox did the milking. 
A neighbor told me to split his tongue, wluch I did, for 
about two inches in length. It did not appear to injure 
him. In three or four days he ate as freely as ever, bqt 
his sucking was done ; it was efTeetual. I never bad an- 
other case. J. Bowman. BnldmnvHU^ N, Y.^ Aug. %, 



CFor the Country Gentlemao iind Cultivator. 

The Durability of Mulberry for Fence Posts. 

Nine years ago I spent a few weeks in Connecticut, and 
Capt. J. Peck, Greenwich, showed me a mulberry poet 
which had been standing on one side of his barn-yard for 
more than forty years. As I was visiting him in the month 
of June, in 1861, I inquired more pSrtieulariy about thst 
post, which is now standing in the same place. It was a 
green post, about eight inches square, when it was fir^ 
set; and although it stood in a very unfavorable place to 
put its durability to a fuir test, — where manure was piled 
around it during more than lialf tlie year — ^still, it stood 
inore tlian fifty years, before it rotted off near tlie surfaoe 
of the ground. It ban been re-set, as it was a tall one, and 
as it is now <well seasoned, it will without doubt last sixty 
or seventy years longer. 

Were mulberry posts thoroughly seasoned before they 
are set, and smeared with a good coat of coal tar near the 
surface of the ground, they would doubtless last one hun* 
dred yesrSi or even more. a. s. 
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Pi.r3i ow TBK PRACB — Will JOB b« 90 kind as to inform 
DM, through lb« oolamns of the Couhtry Obntlbmait, what 
th« advsotage is in working the plum on peach atodts. I 
puT«faa«ed some plum« two years f inoe of an eMtem nursery- 
naD, which prove to have been worked on peach ; do they 
mw R8 thrifty, do they come into bearing as soon, do they 
bear as abundunt, and do they last as long as those worked 
on plum 7 h. w. p. Oregon^ Mo. [The practice of work- 
ing the plum on the peach, which prevailed to some extent 
several years ago, is generally condemned by fruit-growers. 
A few 8«rls succeed in this way— we have seen a bearing Im- 

Ssrlal Oage. several inches in diameter, and in a thrifty con- 
itioD, wbicn had been thus propsgated, but such instances 
ar« probably less than one in a hundred. Attempts were 
nade by some nurserymen to induce the plum to strike roots 
•r Us own, by banking up the stem with earth, but ii rarely 
iuooeeded. While therefore, a very few sosts of plum might 
do well for a time, as a general rule such trees prove failures. 

Bbclaimiro B0GS.--I have a portion of bog-land— how 
can I best clear off the coarse plants, and will it raise vege- 
tables? It is not very wet, and no water stands on it Sub- 
BCBiBBR. [It will bo absolutely necessary to drain it ; water 
often does great harm beneath the surface where none is vis- 
ible. Cut out the coarse growth when well dried, \iy a sharp 
spade, if on a small scale, or with a steel plow, if the field is 
large, and make eompost heaps of it Manure and a little 
ashes, applied to soeh reelnimed bog, will raise all vegetables 
of a succulent nainre, or which have a large growtht>f leaves, 
sods as cabbages, tomips, pumpkins, pie-plant, corn, Ac.] 

gwwR.— A Snbseriber woilld be pleased ta learn through 
Ike next No. of Ti« Cultivator— 1. At what age do young 
sews first Utter T 2. Can swine and progeny be well and ad- 
TSAtageoosly kepi on the rear of a city bouse lot, without 
being a nuisance, or do they require a larger field of action ? 
3. W^here can the true Suffolk pigs be bought 7 4. Is thut 
the best breed to be kept in a city 7 A. B. Albany. [I. A 
sow will sometimes produce young at ten months; at twelve 
more frequently ; and as a general thing they should not be 

rit to the boar under about a year. The period of ge.Hulion 
three aod a half to four months. 2. An affirmntive answer 
may be given, provided the city lot is Urge enough, and the 
attendant is of cleanly habits. We do not refer to personal 
eleanlinets, but to a habit of keeping the apartments of ani- 
mals in perfect condition. The rear of some city loU inhabi- 
ted by human beings^ is worse than many pig-styes. The hog 
himself dislikes dirt, and onlv suffers it as a choice of evils 
If the pig- pen is cleaned and washed at least twice a day, 
the labor will be very small, and very little odor will ever be 
perceived. The labor will be repaid in the increased thrift 
Jf the animals. Refuse matter should be constantly mixed 
with some absorbent, as coal-ashes, charcoal, dry soil, Ac, and 
will make a valuable garden manure. 3. Suffolks may be 
had of the Messrs Stickneys at Boston, and others. 4. The 
Snffolk and Berkshire are probably the best breeds, or cross- 
es from them with more common animals. We have found 
that a half blood Berkshire, (a cross with native swine) woukl 
give twice as much pork for a given amount of food, as the 
patives alone. A hog is a most profitable animal for a fami- 
ly, eonsumiog much refuse food to great advantage. If fed 
with grain it should always be ground ; and no food given 
^ould be much diluted with water, as this makes big bellied 
and poor animals ] 

Rurrona la a Coit.— ^My father has a fine colt about seven 
weeks old that has a rupture in the scrotum, supposed to have 
been caused by an attempt to get up soon after he was foaled. 
Ai times it is as large as a goose egg, and at other times is 
dfswa up so ii is not visible. Can you Messn. Sditobs^ or 
Bay of yoor readers tell us what can be done to save him, 
snd oblige us 7 a. w. l. Torringlon, Ct., July 1861. 
I We have never met with a rupture of the kind described, 
and the only information we are able to give, is contained in 
the following note by Spooner to Youatt's Treatise on the 
Borse :— ** In eongenitial hernia (that appearing at birth), in 
the testicle bag, the remedy consists in castration by the 
eovered operation, that is, without cutting into the hernial 
Sae, hot i^wcinj? wooden claws on the eord and the peritoneal 
Membmne, and at the same time forcing the gat gently np- 
watds towards the abdomen. In the course of a few days 
the testicles will slough off, or may be removed. The writer 
MBvfaasod a oolt a few yesrs since for a trifle, being abandoned 
,^iU owner as worthless, on which the operation was suc- 
oesifuUy perfonned, and the colt sold afterwards at a good 
price."! 



Aphjdbs on Whbat.— The enclosed head of wheat is a 
specimen of a whole field of spring wheat. When picke»l, tlie 
insect adhered to the root of the kernel outside the husk ; it 
is about a week since I discovered it Please inform me what 
they are, and also if injurious to the wheat 7 a. w. [The 
head of wheat and iU insects bemg simply enclosed in a let- 
ter, they came much broken or crushed, but enough appeared 
to show them to be similar to the aphides spoken of on page 
32, No. 2, of the Co. Gbht , and the same remarks will ap- 
ply here. Aphides, when in great numbers, injure or destroy 
vegetable growth by sucking out the juice, and these might 

Erove destructive in the same way, should they multiply and 
ecome suflSciently numerous.] 

Chakcoal— Marurb. — Will you give me information on 
the following points through Tbb Cultivator. 1. As to the 
best way to convert brush, oM rails and other refuse wood, 
into charcoal for absorbent purposes. 2. I am about prepar- 
ing a compost of night-soil, chip dirt, hen manure, leaf mold, 
Ac, to apply to a small fruit garden next spring; would you 
omit the space intended fur strawberries or not 7 c R. B. 
PrtbU Co., Ohio. [Make the refuse into a pile, cover it 
slightly with earth as in a common coal pit, fire it, and admit 
air enough to make slow combustion. Unless the land is al- 
ready quite rich, we would give it a moderate manuring for 
strawberries, especially if of the most productive sorts, such 
as Wilson's Albany and Early Scariet, for instance,] 

OBTTiifO Rocks Oct for a Wbll.— What is the best way 
to dig or tear out the slate rocks in my well, aiwnt four or 
five feet deep in the rocks 7 Blasting does no good, only 
throws a small piece up, and digging up with a pickaxe is 
very hard and sk>w work. B. [Can any of our readers reply 7] 
Embrbb^s Butter Workbr.— Do yon know anything of 
Eiiibree*s Rotisry Butter Worker, advertised by PasohoU Mor- 
ris 7 The statement that twenty pounds at a time can be 
worked in three minutes appears so extravagant that I hardly 
credit any of it If you, or any ef yoor readers, have had 
any experience with it, I would like to have your opinions in 
the Co. Gkkt., whether favorable or not^ as to the rapidity, 
ease and thoroughness or work, ease of keeping clean, Ac— 
also the price of the machine, and the nearest place where it 

. • . . «. »» T» rTO_ « D..*. 



con be bought Wm. F. Bassktt. fWe have seen this But- 
ler Worker, and should think it might easily do all that is 
claimed for it by its manufacturers. ^ As a labor-saving in- 
vention we formed a favorable opinion of it, and heard the 
highest satiffaclion expressed with its practical operation ] 

"Chaih Stumt-Pullbr."— Ro6/. F. FJwler, CoHifomia, 
wishes to ascertain who is the patentee of a stomp^puller 
under this or a similar name, but his description is so imper- 
fect that we cannot tell what one refers he te. He wants to 
know the price for patent- right for an individual or a county 
His address is at Sonoma, and any parties desiring to corres- 
pond with him, can write to him directly at that place. 

Hydraulic Rams.— One of your readers asks of hydraulic 
rams. My partner says, having had experience, that any 
fountain head of one gallon per minute, will drive a small 
ram, lifling the water ten feet for every foot fall. We are 
busily engaged putting in a No. 3 ram where we have a fall 
of 13 feet, by digging a ditch 220 feet long, which averages 
six feet in depth ; and the height for the water to be raised 
is 100 feet— the distance carried 900 feet If he will wait a 
month he can have the benefit of our experience. 
Doniphan Co., Kansas. KD. RUSSKLL. 

[For the Coantrr QentiesMB and Cuttlaator.] 
THE GRAIN AP HIS A ND LADY-BIRD. 

A specicB of Aphides made its appearance on th« oats 
in this neighboriiood about the 18th of July. It was of a 
reddish brown appearance, and after a J«hort time they 
assumed the form of a fly with wings. They gathered in 
clusters around the stem eonncotiiig tlie grain with tlio 
sUlk, and deprived the grain of the juices necessary to its 
development The larvm of the lady bird were very 
numerous, and I never had such an opportunity of observ- 
ing iU liftbits. It is a pale blue insect witli reddish spots 
along its sides, and it is quite an interesting sight to ob- 
serve it seixe upon these aphides and devour theni, and 
then to watch iU transformation into the beauUful lady- 
bird. I Imve been truly delighted in otwerviiig tlie clmngea 
it passes through ; fastening itself to a leaf, the skin of the 
larvie bursts open, and a reddish bug appears that gradual- 
ly Ukes tlie form of a perfect lady-bird. 

UoBtcrdoo Co., N. J, J. W. L. 
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■July 26th and 2^th we spent in Ducbess County, 
where we fgund tlie Haying neariy completed, the Rye 
much of it cut, the Oats promising a fair yield, though 
very short in the straw, tlic Com somewhat backward, and 
Fruit almost wholly cut off, but the character of the Season, 
as a whole, rather favorable than otherwise. Tho Grass 
crop particularly is a heavy one — Mr. Thornk said the 
heaviest that has been cut for years at Thorndale. An 
insect has appeared in tliat vicinity quite saddenly and in 
large ndmbers, within a few weeks past ; red or reddish 
brown in color, fixing itself at the lower end of each grain 
In the Oat heads, and to some extent in other Grain, and 
apparently eating into the berry, although the amount of 
t«al damage it is capable of doing has not as yet been 
tested. We have sent samples to Dr. Fitch for his ex- 
amination. Mr. Thorne will soon have a field of barley 
thrashed out, in which it was also quite thick, and we 
sliall then be apprized farther of wliat it can accomplish. 
There appears to be a new insect coming out just now on 
the grain in several other localities— very likely the same 
one ; an item in the newspapers informs us, for example, 
of its being very abundant on the wheat in Fi-anklin coun- 
ty, Mass., and we hope to have samples soon from there 
for Dr. FiTCH to inves^tigate. 

— The Thorndale Short-Horns, it need scarcely be said, 
are looking their best ; although many of liis most noted 
imported animals are still in their prime for service, the 
gems of the whole at present, to our eye, are those of Mr. 
TiiouNE^s own breeding ; and, in passing from box to box, 
and I'rom field to field, wo were re assured in the convic- 
tion timt no inducement at home or abroad will tempt him 
to part with anything which the future of the Herd is not 
abundantly able to spare. Tlie heifers tliat will soon be 

coining on as breeders, for instance — to go no farther 

arc a very strong class in themselves — witness such as " 3d 
Lady of Oxford and Lalla Rookh's- " Light o' Love," 
Slitters respectively to the ** 4th Lady" and "American 
Cousin" lately exported. With the last Autumn's impor- 
tation of South Downs— the dozen of Babraham ewes, and 
the " Archbishop," which latter a twelvemonth ago car- 
ried away the first prize among the Canterbury " shear- 
lings " — a class which constituted, said the Farmer's Maga- 
zifie, the strength of the Royal Sliow, and formed the 
most "correct illustration" Mr. Wkbb had ever given "of 
what the South Down should be "—together with the very 
stylish RiGDON ram— we now made our first acquaintance ; 
but we regarded with no less interest a pen or two of 
yearlings of Thorndale breeding, whidi largely owe what- 
ever superiority tbey possess, like the young things among 
the cattle, to the skill and care that have been shown in 
the land of their birth. 

At the residence of Isaao Merritt we found an Isabella 
vine over tliirty yeot^ of age, of enormous s»e and great 
productiveness, that is really a'curiosity. Mr. M. propa- 
gates Vines of all the newer sorts upon a considerable scale, 
and both his grounds and propagating houses evinced the 
careful management for which he enjoys a wide reputation. 
He has also a Vineyard of eight or ten acres, which has 
now been in bearing, in part or in whole, for two or three 
seasons back. He has been in the habit of preserving the 
Grapes for sale during the winter by carefully packing the 
best in tea-chests between layers of cotton, and storing 
them in a dry place at a low temperature ; obtaining for 
them by the Holidays from S5 to 60 cents a pound at 
wholesale. . Mr. Isaac Haioht has also purchased grapes 
from this vhieyard for Wine making, and we tested a very 
pretty sample of Isabella from his last vintage. 



At Wassalc we went to see Mr. Gail Borden's t>tx>cefls 

of Condensing Milk, of wJiich a recent notice was given in 
these columns. The strict attention to neatne9^t, not less 
than the simple nature of the operation, — and the advan- 
tages of reducing the bulk, increasing the keeping quali- 
ty, and securing the richness and purity of milk, for citj 
ooutumers, are such as to commend the milk, supplied by 
Mr. B. to the attention of all who can get it At present 
he is not engaged in any other manufacture, but hopes to 
secure the preparation, for the Navy, of his condensed 
Coffee, and ere long to perfect an improved system of put- 
ting up Meats for long voyages or otlier purposes, without 
the employment of salt or liquids to harden the tejiture 
and extract the juices, 

ll;^^ Many are the Notes of Inquiry that come to ua 
from near and far, with regard to the Nkw Insect git 
the GnAfN. The River counties send us samples, and jnoi 
the Hudson^s banks alone, but likewise those of the Ck>n- 
necticut, through the State tliat bears its name, up into 
Massachusetts on the north, are overrun with swarms of 
this invader. We hear of it in Wanen, Clinton, Otsego, 
Schenectady, and Saratoga ; and everywhere it seems to be 
an entire stranger. Wheat heads full of it, packages in pa- 
pers, and parcels in bojces, envelopes and quills, have 
readied us by mail and by hand, from all the above and 
otlier points, witli letters too. numerous to publish ; but as 
all the insects that have reached us of Ute, have been of 
this one sort, all the correspondents referred to will please 
understand that this is intended as a general answer to the 
one common question — What is it? Several Mmples we 
have sent to Dr. Fitch, who has not as yet answered us 
directly, but the following letter from him to Col. Jobm- 
SON, covers precisely tlie ground required : — 

Hon. B. p. Johnson— The msect on wheat heads which 
you send me is a species of plant louse named the Grain 
Aphis (ApliU Avence^ Fab., A. granaria^ Kirby and Cui^ 
tia) It is the same insect wlueh I mentioned to you last 
week, being sure it would be brought, in to you by aome 
one eager to know wliat it wa<*. I never thought it of 
much consequence till this year. Tho grain fields here- 
abouU are all infested, and many of them are thronged 
with it, and it appears to be attracting notice everywhere 
through the State. As the wheat, rye and barley become 
ripe and juiceless it forsakes them and gathers upon tlie 
oats, as tliese are then green and succulent. TJius the 
oats are liable to be more overrun, and injured by it than 
either of our other grains. It dusters at tlie base of th# 
chaff in which the kernels are enclosed, and sucks out the 
juices that should go to matura tlie kernel. Hence wbea 
it is so excessively numerous as it now is, the grain will 
be shrivelled and light of weight 

Ichneumon flies, Syrphus flies, Lady bugs, and other 
parasitic destroyers are actively at work upon these grain 
lice, and will probably have them all so subdued that thev 
will not trouble us again next year. 

Tobacco smoke, which is so effectual In smothering tlie 
lice on rose bushes and other gaiden pfante, of course enn- 
not be applied to a whole field of grain. The gas from 
chloride of Hme may perhaps be equally efficient in 
smotliering them. I told a neighbor to get some of this 
and dust it over a small piece of his wheat, (avoiding to 
breathe the fumes from It,) repeating it again next day If 
neccs'sary, and in a day or two more he could see If it kill- 
ed or banished the insects from the spot to which he ap- 
plied it, sufficiently to render it worth while to extend if 
to the whole field. But he was not able to find any of 
this article in our stores here that was dillquesced, and 
consequently unfit for this use. If any one else is dispos- 
ed to try it, let him inform us of the result. 

ASA mcH. 

GF" -^.n agricultural library aespciation has been organ- 
ized at Lee, Mass., by choosing the following officers: 
Alexander Hyde, president; E. Flint, Jr., vice-president; 
Isaac C. Ives, secretary ; and Benjamin Hull, librarian and 
treasurer. Similar associations have also been formed at 
Stockbrldge, Lenox and Pittsfield. 
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tS^ In a note aft«r ft recent Tbil at Tborndftle, we 
mentioned tlie abtrndant appearance of the Orain Apki* 
in the fitridd of Barley and Oata. We are informed by 
Saji. TuottNB, Esq., undtr dale of Aug. 6tli, in response 
to ilie inquiries we then made, — Uiat the barley in quea- 
^ has aince been thrashed, and the oat crop all harrest^ 
ed. The general- opinion in this vicinity,'* he remarks, 

w tliat they have not done very much damage ; and the 
bcliet tJiat they cut ofr tlie oat where it joins tlie stalk, 
^hich all our farmers express — has not been sustained in 
the various examinations I have made. I am more iu- 
dined to believe, judging from both the barley and oats, 
they take up the sap that supplies the developing 
P**n, and Uius make it much lighter. I could not dis'cover a 
•"Jgle head where the grain had the appearance of being 
o»t off; but the grain tliraslied from the field that had the 
■W9t show of the insect, wax very much lighter than the 
Now that the grain is cut, the little fellows are 
looking np new feed, and one of my turnip fields swarms 
wuh them." 



Caops IN Wjcsticrn New- York. — I have just taken a 
*We through portions of Cayuga and Seneca connty, and 
We found farmers mostly in the midst of harvesting. 
^ Wheat crop generally has been better than many 
feared would be the result earlier in the season, but still 
It IS not more than two-thirds of an average product — 
*Mne put it as low as only one-half. The Mediterranean 
*beat was badly winter-killed — the Soule wheat, on Uie 
^ land, tile-drained where necessary, has been by far 
tbe best If any fields were observed of Uie Utter variety, 
that woidd nnquestionably yield 30 bushels per acre. The 
|i||><lge is evidently decreasing, but it has sometimes total- 
ly destroyed poor crops. Spring wheat is uncommonly 
good— a large quantity was sown, and it will prot>ably 
•verage twenty bushels per acre. The variety is mostly 
the Clilna Tea wheat. Oats are abundant — m>ps heavy, 
not much beaten down. Com is rapidly improving 
'^'der the hot weather, and will liave a fair "diance" to 
"pen well. Many fields appear as well as usual, while 
■•ny others are quite poor. Hay crop has been tolerably 
Productive — maiiy meadows yielding one and a half to 
t»o tons, and a very few even as high as three tons. 

The fniit crops are very small — pears almost none — 
■c»fcdy a peach — ^apples abont one-third or one-fourth the 
**<nige. Those who have wisely set out plenty of small 
fr«ll8 are now obtaining plentiful supplies of currants, 
R^>berries, and iirooseberrios, and the Rochelle blackber- 
7 h jnst beginning to ripen In fine trusses. Strawber- 
ries have been numerous, but small in size, from drouth. 

^ J. J. T. 

Tbi Auddsn Rkapkrs. — The city of Auburn, N. T., 
itands in the midst of a very fertile fanning r^on, and 
for a town of 10,000 inhabitants is largely engaged in the 
BMnufactiure of agricultural implements. There are four 
^ver and reaper -manufactories, viz., one for the Kirby 
tediine, manufactured by D. M. 0.<tborne it Co.; another 
for tlie Husaey ; a tliird for tlie Cayu^ Chief," made by 
Sheklon k Co., and Uie fourth for BalMs, made by Ross, 
Dodge k Pomroy. Several trials of these machines have 
been made in different parts of the county, and all have 
pVQved very successful. In some instances the committees 
ts award prizes have been puzzled to decide between 
tjiem, and have handed back the entrance fees to the 
owners, and made no award. The dynamometer has shown 
Tarivd results, sometimes in fiivor of one, and sometimes 
for another, tlie average being not widely apart. In mow- 
ing, eutting about 5 feet, SOO lbs. has been about the draft 
required, some below, and others above. Ou our own 
Rounds we have had an opportunity of tryinc; the Cayn^ 
Chief of Sheldon and Co., and found it to work to much 
tttisfaction. It could be made to cut mthin Uu than an 
inek of the earthy if defflred, and its height of cutting 
might be increased to any degree. A piece of rough and 
B<Uing ground being selected, it proved Itself equal to 



sustaming the rough usage required. It would cut per- 
fectly when the horses were moving at the rate of 
only one mile an hour, or less, and did ita work well in 
turning a ctrde of less than 6 ieet radius. The horses ap- 
peared to draw it* very eaaily, nearly as much so as they 
would dniw an empty wagon. This remark applies es- 
pecially to the small sised mower, the dnuighi of which is 
exceedingly light. It has a peculiar and useful arrange- 
ment for elevating the points of^ the fingers at a rai^ 
angle to pass over stones. It is made of iron, and is 
strong and durable. Doubtless the other machines men- 
tioned, or a pari of them, are its equals in most particu- 
lara, but we had not the opportunity of testing them so 
well. ^ J. J. 1. 

The ofllcial returns for the twelve months preced- 
ing July 1st., show that during that period the United 
States added to its stock of specie $42,000,000 from 
foreign imports of specie, to which must be added $10,- 
000,000 ot gold received from California, beyond the 
amount exported, making a total increase in the amount 
of specie held in this country, of no less than $52,000,000 
owing to the deficit in the European and the abundance 
of the American harvest^i. This proves the money value 
to the eountry of a good season, and also illustrates the 
pecuniary unportance of pood fanning — the primary ob- 
ject of which is to render tlie farmer constantly more and 
more independent of the ordinary vicissitudes of season, 
by bringing his land into the best condition to resist 
drouths or drain off excessive moisture — by doing all 
tilings in their proper time, that nothing may be lefl un- 
attended to if frosts should come sooner than anticipated 
— ^by giving each crop such a vigorous start from the rich- 
ness of the soil and careful attention at planting time, aa 
best to strengthen it against attacks of insects or the 
growth of weeds, — and, finally, by farming upon such a 
system that the land~%hall constantly be the better and the 
yield ** in a poor season," if possible, fully equal to the 
average now obtained in a " good " one. If this defini- 
tion of the object of ** good farrning is a tolerably com- 
prehensive one, we might point to some farmers in our 
acquaintance who are every day nearer and nearer its 
achievement. Such farmers, we may add, with scarcely an 
exception, read the Agricultural papers. 

ty Mr. W. 0. HiCKOK of Ilarrisburgh, Pa., requests 
us to say through^ the Co. Gknt, that he would be very 
*;reatly obliged if agricultural implement dealers and his 
friends in various parts of the country, will inform him of 
the situation of the Ai^Kk crop ; address as above. Those 
interested will also please observe that in the advertise- 
ment of "Hickok's Cider Mill," in another column, the 
price, heretofore published at $50, should read f»rtg doi- 
/ar«, as corrected this week. 



A Good Idea tor Agricultural Sociktiks. — At the 
last exhibition of the Chester Co., Pa., Ag. Society, pr»- 
miuBU were offered for the best collections of Pemicioui 
Weeds and Plants," that might be submitted for compe- 
tition. This strikes us as an excellent plan for encourag- 
ing farmers and especially farmers' sous in acquainting 
themselves thoroughly with the characteristics of these 
intnideri, as well as calculated to lead to the study of 
Botany in other branches. It appears from the report 
of the Committee appointed to award the premiums, that 
four collections were presented — two of them arranged 
in groups bf Natural Families^ and affixed in convenient 
volumes with the proper name» of the plants attached ; 
nnmbering respectively 198 and 126 specimens — the 
other two unarranged and comprising respectively 108 and 
32 specimens. Dr. Darliicqton, chairman of the com- 
mittee, condndea his report with siic^gestions wortliy of 
attention on the part both of individuals and societies. 
After remarking, that ** this is believed to be the first in- 
stance of an exhibition in this county, where weeds have 
attained to the importance of an official notice," he adds : — 
Weeds may be defined to be, Plants of apoiitaBcoua 
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growth, which are either pernicious (i. e. poisonons in 
their pi-operties, injurious by reason of thorns or prickles, 
or clicking ont useful plants, by exubemnt growth,) or 
merely wrtkless in Agriculture, as cumberers of the 
ground. Every good, tidy farmer, is careful to eradicate 
such planto, or to keep them in due subjection. Of course, 
his first step in tite process, is to learn to kn<no tliem when 
he sees them. He cannot satisfactorily talk or write about 
them, without employing namtn ; and every intelligent 
person should be able to nee appropriate and approved 
terms, when treating of objects. Specimens of all vege- 
tables concerned in Agricultnre and Horticulture (weeds 
as well as U9eftd plants,) sImhiM be neatly prepared — 
arranged in natural groups — and kept in convenient, in- 
dexed volumes, in the Library ol tlie Society, for the use 
of the members. In that way, the volumes could be con- 
sulted, and the plants become known, with the same facili- 
ty as words are learned in a Dictionary.** 



" Our last foreign exchanges come to ns with column 
after column crowded with the results of the ** Dispkrsion 
OP THE Babraham South-Downs " — an event only second 
to the great Show of the Royal Society itself, iu impor- 
tance and interest Indeed, the high obaracter, increas- 
ing value, and ** lopg prices," which make Jonas Wicbb*8 
breeding flock conspicuous in our day, really date back to 
a period " almost coeval with the existence of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. As the one looked up, the other 
looked up — as the one extended its influence, the otlier 
enlarged the circle of its visitors, until the catalogues of 
the Society told what Jonas Webb did at the "Royal " 
meetings, and the catalogues of the Babraham ram lettings 
echoed what had been issued under the authority of Han- 
over-square." 

The attendance at the great sale, is mentioned by dif- 
ferent reporters all the way from 1,600 to 3,000, compris- 
ing, beside the owners or representatives of probably 
neariy every South-Down flock of any distinction iu the 
kingdom, many foreigners from Germany, France, the 
United States, Buenos Ayres and Australia. In all 968 
sheep were sold; 99 two year-old and aged rams fetched 
3052/. 7<., 109 shearling rams realised 2710/, 199 
shearling ewes made 2203/. '19«., 105 two-year-old ewes 
were sold for813/. 15*.^ and 455 older ewes realised 2142/. 
The whole of the Babraham flock above the age of Iambs 
was thus disposed of for the sum of 10,922/., averaging 
11/. 5s. 8^ apiece. 

Of tlie 1st lot, the two-year-^ and over rams, there 
were three sold for 100 gs. or over, Mr. J. C. Taylor of 
Holmdel, N. J., heading this list and going far " to the 
fore" of any other price, for "No. 89" — which was struck 
off to him at 260 guineas (say $1,300) after a sharp com- 
petition which is spoken of as the '* great event of the 
day," Mr. Rioden's name being mentioned among Mr. 
Taylor's prominent competitors. The next highest was 
"No. 86," sold for 125 gs. to go to France, and **No. 22" 
bought for the Duke of Devonshire at 100 gs. In the 
other class of rams, the shearlings, there were only two 
that a tained the last mentioned flgurc, " No. 107,*' sold 
to a Mr. Farquharson for 110 gs.^ and "No. 109," of 
which Mr. J. C. Taylor was the purchaser, at 100 gs, Mr. 
T. also bought " No. 106 " at 65 gs. 

Of the Yearling Ewiss, which were sold in lots of 6 and 
10 each, **lot 6," consisting of 5 head, were sold at 34 gs. 
per head — said to be the largest price ever obtained for a 
similar number in tlic history of the breed. Two lots in this 
class, of 6 each, (Nos. 7 and 10,) were sold to cOme to this 
country, Mr. Dulany, whose residence is not given, being 
the purchaser. Of the Two- Year-Old Ewes, the highest 
priced pen of 5, (No. 27) was bought at 13| gs. per head, 
for Mr. Sam. Thorn k, who also became the purchaser of 
lot 31, 5 ewes at 12 gs. each. In this class, Mr. J. C- 
Taylor wa.i again a buyer, taking lot 80 of 6 head at 7i gs. 
each. 

The foregoing comprises all the pnrchasea made for 
this country, according to the published accounts, and we 
fee nothing specially remarkable in die sales of ewes in tlie 



diffbrent classes not included above. Among the English 
buyers or spectators the following names will be recognized 
as breeders or agricultui4sts, here as well as at home : — 
The Duke of Newcastle, Lord Fcversliam, Lord Sondea, 
Lord Braybrooke, Lord Yarborough, the Dtike of Rich- 
mond, Messrs. H., J., S., and T. Webb, Lugar, Rigden, 
Crisp, Clayden of Littlebury, Nisbet llMiuilton, Hudson of 
Castle Acre, Barthropp, Noaks, Lord VVinchelsca, Neville 
Greuville, the Sextons, ihe elder Oarrett, the Overmans, 
Colonel Hood, Giblett, Clover, Valentine Barford, tlie 
Ransomcs, Fisher Hobbs, William Torr, Charles Howard, 
Charles Barnett, Sir Robert Pigot, Sir Thomas Len- 
nard, Jonas, and many others. Indeed it seems to hare 
been a sort of general agricultural congress. 

The purchases for the United States, according to the 
reports above condensed, may be repeated in tabular form : 
Purchases of J. C. Taylor, Holhdkl, N. J. 

Two-y«Rr old Ram; No. 8d, 260 milneaa. 

Yearfins Kain* No. 109, 100 do. 

do. do. No. lOrt, 65 do. 

Pen of 6 Two-year old Ewes, No. 80, 37K do. 

Total, (say •2.260.) 4MH do. 

Purchases of Sam. Thorne, Washington Hollow, N. Y. 

Pen of 6 Two-year old Ewes, No. 27. at 13>i an. CTH s«ln«aiL 

do. do. No. SI, at 12 gs. 60 do. 

Total (say ♦<)35,) 727H do. 

PURCIIASKS OF Mr. DrLANY. 

Two Pens of 5 YenrlInK Ewes, each, Nos. 7. and 10, at 13 ga. eaeh— • 

—total 130 guineas- say #650. 
ARgregifcte of prices paid for 28 So&th-Downf eomhiK to ihe United 

IStates. say. •B,»4». 

The average per head was thus |I26 Xor those brought 
to this country, or more than double the average of the 
whole sale, which, as above stated, was a iractiou over 
£11, say $55 per bead. 

I^f" We recently acknowledged the receipt of samples 
of Stone- Ware Milk-Pan* from D. E. Hill, Middlebury, 
0., who manufactures the Stone Water-Pipe advertised in 
another column. In answer to our inquiries as to Uieir 
price and process of manufacture, Mr. Frank. Adams 
writes us: — "The pan is made entirely by machinery 
driven by water-power. The clay is ground, and formed 
into a ball of the right weight, thrown into tlie machine, 
and comes out a perfect pan, at the rate of about five a 
minute. The arrangement of the machine ia such that 
the clay is packed very close, and consequently forms a 
much closer body than can possibly be done by " hand- 
tuniing," and making every one exactly alike, and of the 
same weight. The price per hundred, at the shop, is six 
dollars:' ^ 



t§^The "Universal" Exhibition and Trial of Mowing 
and Reaping Machines, held in the Haarlemmermeer 
Polder, by the Dutch Society of Agriculture, on the 28th 
and 29th of June last, resulted in the complete success o£ 
Machines of American origin. This polder or drained 
marsh contains at the present time some 9,000 bunders 
(about 4,500 acres) reclaimed as grass Und ; there appear 
to have l)een eleven machines in competition from seven 
different makers, and the decision as to the prizes waa to 
this effect: 

" First prixe of 250 guilders', to the joint grass-mowing 
and reaping machine of Bui*gess and Key, on AUen^s sys* 
tern, for two horses, exhibited by Messiv. ILeyser au4 
Swertx. 

"Second prirc of '200 guilders, to the grass-naowiog 
machine on Wood's system, for two horses. As two of 
these machines were exhibited, both of which worked 
equally well, this prize was divided between Messrs. G. 
Stout of Tiel, and W. M. Cranston of London. 

" Thii-d prize of 50 guilders, to the joint grajps-mowing 
and reaping machine of Burgess and Key, for one horse, 
exhibited by Messrs. Keyser and Swertz. 

" Messrs. Burgess and Key therefore take preoedenoe| 
preciBely as they did last year.'* 

Bakbp Cokn PunniNG. — To one teacapful of oom meal 
add one quart of tnilk, three eggs, and a little ginger. Bakf 
one hour. 
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tSSr Mr. SecreUipy Kliprart of the Ohio State Board 
of Agdculturc, has furnialied a number of intereet'uig doc- 
uments to the editor^ of the Covntry Gkntlkmait. In & 
private letter accoDipanylng thein he gives a return in 
fOMod numbers of the two great crops of that State for 
iMsed upon the State statistics now partially tabula- 
together with an estimate of the Production of the 
present season, 1861— both of wliich we give below, in 

connection witli the actual yield reported in 1868 and 

1859 ; 

*«Vlt2"<>' Retumiiof Estlraiite, . Eiiimate 

^ I^toS- 1859. I860. 1«6I. 

Cv2V*- ^H'^ 13.349.fpe7 bash. 80,000,000 80.000,000 

The Wheat crop of 1858 was sadly injured bv the diwis- 
w^ua frost of June 4, the average yield beij»g but about 
"t bushels per acre that year ; the largest crop ever re- 
ported was that of 1850, of 31,600,000 bushels, or 18 
wisbels per acre. The average wheat crop of the State 
w the ten years preceding 1860, was tiPenty millions of 
IfuthtU per year, (exactly 20,016,460,) so that the esti- 
mate above given for 1860 and 1861, is 50 per cent more 
than ''an average,'* provided a period of ten years is long 
•oongh io fix the meaning of this uncertain term. 

The largest Com Crop ever reported was that of 1866, 
87,58t,4«4 buf hels, or very nearly 40 bushels per acre. 
The average Com Crop of Ohio for 10 years preceding 

1860 was nxttf jtvi millions of bushels per year, (exact- 
ly 64,910,368,) BO that the estimate for 1860 is very near- 
ly 40 per cent, more than ** an average," while the esti- 
mate for 1861, if realized at harvest, will be considerably 
tbove it. 

It is curious to notice in connection with the Com Crop, 
that for ten years preceding 1860 there had been a regu- 
lar alternation of a low crop in the even year, with a good 
one Uie odd year. The average crop, for example, for 
each of the -five even ycare, 1850, '62, '54, '56 and '58, 
was 56,124,564 btishels, while the average for each of the 
five odd years, 1861, '58, '65, '67 and '69, was 74,696,162 
difference^ in favor Of the latter, averaging twenty mil- 
lions of bushels a year. But tlie Reason of 1860 comes 
in to break up this regularity of good and bad crops, by 
t return unprecedeutediy great. 

tS?* A sale of Improved Stock recently imported by 
Kr. StlioN Bkattie, took place near Markham, C. W., the 
Ist inst The prices realized and purchasers were as fol- 
k)wp:— 



8bOffi-flom boll Baron Sol way— John Snell. Brampton 

^ ,»<>• ^lleifer. In calf to "Gep. Havelnck." H.Jennings.. 

Oallowaj Heifer, Bioominc Heather, John Snell, 

Ajrrehire Cow, W. Ingles, Markham 

Bx xeatrlimr ]>icei«cr Kama were sold at from «96 to •190~sre. 

raiqng ♦l08-a«rei»U;, 

^ne three-y*ar old Cot«wnId Ram 

Two yearling Cotawold ewea, 

do. do. do. 

Two rearlinr Leicester ewes, 

. 'do. do. do. 

^^do. do. do 

JJm do. do, 



#250 

3.50 
3-20 
165 

648 
130 
98 
80 
229 
100 
62 
30 



Mr. John Snell was the purchaser of the two highest 
priced Leicester ewes (for |»229,) — also of the two highest 
priced rams of the fame breed, respectively at 1(118 and 
$120 each. 

The Madison County, Ohio, Monthly Stock Sales 
have several times been reported for us by a correspon- 
dent Tliey are of special interest as showing that some 
fyttem of Market Fairs, properly adapted to the real wants 
of our Farmers, only needs to bo once well understood in 
order to become popular. The local paper gives the fol- 
lowmg as the prices obtained this month — the offerings 
being fair, but sales naturally sluggish : 

T YeariInK Pteefg, weight, 600 pounds, sold per head at. . . . $15.80 

15 Two.jrear olds, do. I.OOO do, do. .... tJ.W 

ft Three-year old4 do. 1,100 do. do. .... M.IS 

>« ^ withdrawn at, .... 15.00 

do., do. 1.000 do. do. .... 90.50 

4o Two and 3 yV olds. do. 1,106 do, do. .... 22.30 

W Yearling Steers, do. 700 do. sold at« .... 17.aj 

do. 885 do. do, .... 18.30 

SI Two-year olds, do. 800 do. withdrawn at, .... 16.30 

I'fitx-year old Ox, do. 1.600 do. sold at, .... 46.25 



tW The " racer " breed of Pigji has been often sath- 
ized. Seldom, however, more forcibly tlian bv a Ulkative 
Yankee In a dtory narrated iu tlie la^t Atlantic M<ntthly 
—the author of which must surely have a turn for practi- 
cal fariuinp, as well m an exceedingly graceful pen, and a 
happy kr^ack at depiciing cliarauter, whellier of pig or 
human, in a clear and forcible light. Of which latter trait 
our swini.>h hero shall be an example; — "As to fattcniu' 
on him," says Israel, 

♦kI* ^l?** undertake t^* fatten a aalt eodfljih. He's one o* 

the racers, ana they re as holler as hoirsheaiU; you can fiirem up to 
u t r"5'.l'*i^^.*°" * y^""" and they will caper 

iJil «?J^*^'''t^**"^ i"iTf ".^ ^"J'^ K*"""- ^ *>«-»eve ef they was tied 
neck and heel« an' stuffed, they'd wIpRle thin betnixl feedin* times, 
r • ^ y",'" darned critter's as poor as 

ehestout rails, and a little lltfveser. cause they don't eat nothin'." 

Produck Tradb At Milwaukee.— The receipts of 
Wheat at Milwaukee in 1860, aniounted to 9,108,468 
bushels— Flour, 697,116 barrels— Oats, 178,968 bushels- 
Corn, 126,464 bu.— Barlev, 109,796 bu.— Rye, 52,882 
bu.--Gni.«« Seed, about 1 6,000 bu.— Wool, 659* 876 lbs.— 
Hidea, 85,000. 

E^It is stated that Gov. Wright of Indiana, who re- 
cently returned from his late post at Berlin as United 
States Miuiater to Pruseia, brought with him, for his own 
farm, a number of Saxony and Merino slieep. 



Gov. Seward's Arabian Horses will be exhibited 
at the State Fair at Watertown this year. 

t^* Gen. Van Rensselaer last week tihowed us a fine 
Pine Apple grown under glass at the Manor House, 
weighing Jive pounds. Such success is rarely met with 
except by gardeners of long experience in this particular 
direction. ^ 



In order to relieve the embarrassment of those 
who hold lands of the Illinois Central Railroad, in being 
unable at present to dispose of their grain and meet pay- 
ments now due, — notice was given by J. W. Foster, 
Land Commissioner, under date of June 28th, that the 
Company would thereafter receive 'corn in payment of 
notes for land, as follows : No. 1 white, 20 cents ; ^No. 1 
yellow, 19 cents; mixed 17 cents — delivered on the cars 
at the nearest station. All unsound com sold at Chicago 
on account of the owner. 



Entomological Pins.— These pins, of German manu- 
facture, may be had of S. S. & W. Wood, 389' Broadway, 
New York, who also keep fine plates of cork, for lining 
the insect cases, to receive the pins. These pins, a speci- 
men of which we have recently received, are a beautiful 
aiticle, being long, slender, and of high finish, and do not 
injure even very small beetles when driven through them. 
Two or three dollars worth of cork and pins, by express, 
will give the young scientific farmer a fine start in pro- 
serving specimens of insects. 

Adams Co., Pa., Agricultural Society. — We are 
preparing for our annual agricultural exhibition, which 
takes place Sept. 23 — 26. Our list of premiums will be 
respectable. Our officers are John Burkholher, Prew- 
dent; Jacob Ditzer and Wm. Walhay, Vice Presidents; 
George Wilson, Recording Secretary; Wm. B. Wilson, 
Corresponding Secretary. Competition open to the world. 
We have about five acres of ground beautifully situated, 
with good spring water on the irround, and all necessary 
sary buildings for tlie comfort of^man and beast, w. b. w. 

It is the intention of the French Government to 
hold an International Exhibition of Fat Stock at Poissy 
during the first week of April, 1862. It is proposed Uiat 
in addition to the prizes for Steers and Wethers, to which 
in 1857 the prizes were confined, there shall be prizes for 
Fat Cows. 

A Washington dispatch under date of August 8, 
states that Isaac Newton of Penn.«ylvania, has been ap- 
pointed Chief of tlie Agricultural Bureau, Patent Office. 
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CFor Ui« GooDtryGeBUemwi tnd CfdUrfttor.] 
STRAWBE RRY OULTURfc. 

From this time to October next la a suitable season to 
transplant strawberry plants. Some growers of tbts plant 
claim that the month of August is preferable to a later 
period, for the reason that the plants acquire a greater 
growth and are better rooted than when planted in Sep' 
tember and October. That is true; but there is this dis- 
advantage in early planting, the weather is generally so 
warm and dry Uiat many of the plants are liable to die if 
not frequently watered, which with large plats is quite 
troublesome, and inBeld culture quite Impossible. I have 
succeeded in the culture of strawberries by setting the 
plants the first week in October, but it is not safe gene- 
rally to wait till that time, and I recommend any time 
from August 15th to September 16th. 

From ooostderable experience in growing strawberries, 
and from extensive reading of the writings of those en- 
gaged in the business, both fbr family use and market con- 
sumption, I am fully convinced that the cheapest and 
easiest way to produce good crops is by adopting the row 
system instead of hills. However, sonie varieties of plants 
produce larger fruit on the hill syntem ; but there are 
kinds tliat are very prolific bearers in rows, or when the 
ground is covered with a compact mass of plants. Wilson^s 
seedling will bear enormous crops in this condition, eVen 
where the plants are so close that not a particle of earth 
can be seen. Where the plants are grown in beds or rows 
on this system the ground is so shaded by the foliage of 
the plants, that they withstand a drouth much better than 
when grown in hills. 

The usual distance tliat rows of strawberry plants are 
set apart depends on the size of the plot in some measure. 
Far garden culture two or two and a half feet will do very 
well, but for field culture they should not be less than 
three to four feet apart. In the garden the plants may be 
alloweti to spread in the rows on each side so as to leave 
merely a path wide enough to walk In to pick the fruit 
In field culture the runners roayppread and fill up the en- 
lire ground, but as M>on as the fruiting season is past a 
plow should be run through the vines, cutting up the 
plants in strips from three to four feet wide, leaving rows 
of the latest growtli of plants to restock the land for the 
next season's fruit. 

Old beds of strawberries that have grown into a thick 
mass of plants should be thinned out with a hoe as soon 
as the fruit picking ^asou is past, so as to leave the plants 
standing about a foot apart. If this has been neglected, 
the sooner it is now done the better, or the growth of next 
season will be slender, and but little fruit will be produced. 

Two years is as long as it is advisable to crop the same 
plants ; and in order to grow this fruit with the best suc- 
cess, means must be taken every season for a supply of 
new plants. On the row or bed system thb is effected by 
cutting out a lai-ge portion of tlie old vines as soon as the 
fruit is gone, and allowing the runners from those left to 
replace those cut out. 

It is generally understood, I presume, that strawberry 
plants are of the two sexes, male and female, or staminate 
and pistilate. The staminates (males) shonid always ac- 
company the pistilates, in the ratio of one row of male to 
three or four of the female plants. Staminates are . self 
fmctifiers, and niay be grown separate from the pistilates, 
where it is desirable to do so, but no pistilate, according 
to the theory now generally acknowledged, can produce 
its maximtim of fruit unless It be grown in the close vicini- 
ty of a staminate variety. 

Where tlie ground is generally covered with snow dur- 
ing the winter I do not consider it important to cover the 
▼ines as a winter protection. I never cOvcr mine, having 
many large beds, covering about lialf an acre, and my 
plants are seldom injured by the frosts. But plants set in 
ilie fall are liable U> heave out of the ground in Uie early 
spring, and it is therefore advisable to plant them early 
enough to become well rooted, and in the i^ring to preis 



those into the earth that have been thrown out b/ the 
frost. 

When plants are covered for a winter protection, some- 
thing sliould be first laid down among them to raise the 
covering an inch or two from the ground, in order to allow 
the air to circulate under the covering, or tlie plants will 
he liable to be smothered. Any coarse litter, such as 
barnyards afford, is suiuble to cover the planus, but al- 
ways in a manner to afford some air among them. 
Clinton, N. Y. ^ T. B. MINER. 

Snapping Beetle — Blight on Apple Treea 

WxsT Plattsbvboh, N. T.t Jnlx S3, 18S1. 
Ens. Co. 6 BRT.— Inclosed you will find an insect which I 
found under the bark of one of my apple trees. I was talk- 
ing with one of my neighbors last night; be is in foil hiih 
that the enclosed insect is what has destroyed so many of oar 
trees the past and this season. I wish yon to give ns jour 
opinion in regard to the matter. The way the tree operates 
(from some cause, whether in oooseqaence of the sting of thii 
insect, or otherwise) is : The bark will commence and tarn black 
on the body of the tree for 6 or 8 inches in length,and cleave from 
the wood, and then the sap, or some other subsunoe will ran 
down and destroy the bark to the root It often occurs on the 
Hubs ; it then uses up the Unb entirely, and whether its 
ravages will stop with the limb, is more than I ean tell. I 
had, one year ago, as handsome an orchard as one woald wish 
to see ; but this spring there is something that makes a man's 
heart sick of trying to raise trees in this section. It is not 
only with my trees, bat with all that are in this^ section. I 
have laid it to the hard winters and oar dry sammers for the 
past two years, bat in conversation with this neighbor, as 
above mentioned, I ooald not make him believe in that, or 
that it was the result of anything bat tlie work of this insect. 

M. B. 0. 

I The insect accompanying the above is a snapping beetle, 
one of tlie numerous species of the genus Athous in the 
family BLATKniDiB. I have not leisure at present to study 
out its name. It is quite common to find the beetles of 
tills group under the loose bark of dead treea. Theur 
larvas are the well known ** wire worms,** which feed on 
the roots of plants, and some of them also on the bark and 
wood of trees, generally trees that are dead. I do not 
think this snapping beetle has anytliing to do in causing 
the malady to which M. £. 0. refers. Some of my own 
apple trees are dead, and others are dying, from the same 
(lisease which he so well describes. I at first snspected it 
might be caused by the soap I was each year applying to 
the bark to repel the borers from the trees. But fuKher 
observation satisfies me this is not the case. Several of my 
soaped trees remain tlirifty ^d perfectly free as yet from 
this disease. Frequently the first commencement of It is 
where a limb has been sawed off in trimming the tree. It 
appears to me to be the same disease which has beea so 
fatal in pear trees, and to which the names fire blight," 
*^ sour sap blight," and frozen eap blight,** have been 
applied. But, except those which are occasioned by in- 
sect, I haTe not given that attention to the diseates of 
trees which entitles my opinion to much weight 

ABA riTOH. 



IRR IGAT ION. 

The following is Mr. C. HowelPs plan to irrigate rocky 
meadows, &c. He makes a shallow ditch, and runs the 
stream down on tlie side of the hill, and then makes small 
openings along, to let the water flow out by degrees, run- 
ning down the sides^ He stops those openings all up in 
the fall,, to prevent the water from leaching-away through 
the crevices ; in this way the rocks are left covered. He 
has cut heavy grass, (red top, &c.) where three years ago 
were nothing but rocks, stumps, Ac, where those meadows 
now supply him with hay, so that he has his upland for 
grain, Ac, and it gives a better chance for dorer; this is 
a great advantage. J. T. Howcll. I^orth CAsstsr^ /• 
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'pLECTRIC WEATHER INDICATOR.— 

JLJ Tlita ttcAt and curloiu instramcnt foretells the weatlier fr«»ta 15 
tS* iL^'"^ '1 "''^""S^-^^f "A J"^**?. on r«ccl|it of ii) cent* by 
the mnnofiiclurtrs, LkB k CO., Ntwgrk, N. J. Liberal discount to 
If!^^^^ Aug. l^wAinli* 

TM PROVED SOUTH-DOWN SHEER— 

- ^'l" yeaf HoR Rams, breedlnp Rwes. and 

"7 EleTenUi AnbUul Sale, od VVedheadhy, 
«^i?te''-r'*' '^1- "avinKbred from Mr. Webb's topping ran>8, the 
^o»l«y of my sheep are Kirnassed by none. 

!»■" wwl Cuicular address me at Holmdel. N. J. 
.J ^^-M^ J. C. TAYLOR. 

rjHESTER COUNTY PIGS.— 

^ AN EXTHA good liOT 

jSiI*^*^ Pins, properly paired, for sole by J. R. PAGK, 
_j u»J 4~w4tmat. Sennett. Y. 

T^HOS. WOOD continues to ship to any part of 

Ji. the Union, his celebrated PREMIUM CHK3TER CO. WHITE 

*^ reasonable terms. Address. 
j*» n. lO-wAioly. PKNNINGTON VILLK. Chester Co.. Pa. 

gHO RT^HORNS 

AVO 

FOR SALE. 

hAi COWS and HEIPER8, one aged BULL, and three or four 

mjL?^**"".5« seyeral SOWS and PA«U3 OP PIGS two 

months old. 

Prices fa keepint with the Uraea. and deWvertd In New-Tork, on 
»«a car or ship board, free of charge. 

, . - « . . ^ ^ MORRIS, 
Herdsdale Farms, Scarsdale, F. O., Westchester Co., N. Y. 
_*uy 4~ wAmtf. 

FIRST PREMIUM 

AWARDIO BT THK 

Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AC Blmtra, 0«tob«r« 1660, 

TO HARDKR-'S HORSE PO.WKR. 
T^HE subscribers Manufacture, at CoblesklU, N. Y., 

*'* BNDLESS CHAIBT HORSB POWBU8, 

combined thre8hcrs and cleaners, 

thrkshkrs and separators. 

The*e P^teert operate teith greater etue to the tmtn tftun othert^ 
fjmnlng with very low eleratlon. and slow trarel of the horses. The 
V/ombined Tliresher and ClcAner runs very easy, is caoHcious. s^ha- 
J«w«8 tiie grjthi cleanly from thestraw. and cleans aa well as a repilar 
»noinf mill. In short, thkhb maciiinks havr no rqual, of which 
[act we are eonfldent we can satisfy all who will consult their own in- 
terest by addressln* R. A M. HARDKK, 
Aug. [-nn8tw2t Oobleskill. Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

gTEEL PLOWS 

. We are now macafacturing a superior Steel Plow, intended for 
fencral use. Some of the advantages it possesses over the cast iron 
plow, are lightness of draught, duraiiility. and freedom from cloieging 
or sticking In heavy, clayey sticky or tenacious soils. The parts 
Boot exposed to wear are so constructed that they may be readily re- 
paired by any blacksmith. 

We would refer to the following persons who have them in use: 

John Johnston. Geneva, N. Y.: Win. Summer, l»oroart«. S. C; R. 
0. mis, Lyons. N. Y.: Col. A. J. Baromer, Long Swamp, Florida ; A. 
J, Bowman. Utica. N. Y.; A. Bradley, Mankato. Minnesota; A. L. 
psh. Lltchaeld, N. Y.; Volncy Owen, Union, III.; John Slipditer, 
frwjch Creeic, N. Y. 

"Mohawk Valley Clipper.'* No. 1, full trimmed, all steel... $\5M 
do. do. with cast point. 14.00 

"Empire," No. 1. with cast point, full trimmed, 13.00 

For Three-Morse Plows, #1.50 extra. 

For Adjustable Beams, 1.00 do. 

Wtf also manufacture Sayre ft Klink's Patent Tabular Shank 

STKKL CULTIVATOR TKETH. 

These Teeth are intended to supersede the old style of wedge teeth 
tod teeth with cast iron heads. They are not liable to become loosk 
m the fratne. like the roaMaa, nor to brkar. like the i.attbr. They 
•re as readily attached to Uie frame as any form of tooth. 

SAYRES' PATENT HORSE HOE. 
nils implement is considered to b« superior to any other for culti- 
vating Corn. Cotton.Tobacco. Potatoes, Hops, Broom Com, Nurseries, 
tod all crops planted in rows or drills. 

' 8t*el SboVel Blades and CnUlvator Points made, and aU kinds of 
BvagioK and Plow work done to order. 

iW SKNO FOR A CIRCULAR.^ 

REMINGTONS. MARKHAM ft CO.. 
HL RcmtOTON ft Sons. ) lUon, Qerklmer Co., N. Y. 

BnijAMiH P. Markbam, > 

Quo. TocKRRXAN. ; March 21— wftmtf. 

BRIGHT ON GRAPE CULTURE.— 
BtCOND KDITIOg. 

THIRTY PAGBS OF NEW BfATTER, 

with the experience of I860 and '6j, being the most important part of 
the work. Indispensable to all ORAPlT GROWKRa Sent by maH. 
trws of postage, on receipt of the pHco, fi0 cents. In stamps. Address 
WILLIAM BRIQIIT. Box 188 PhUadeiphia P. 0., Pa. 
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HE AUSTIN STRAWBERRY. 

Thlsremarknhle rarlely, after three yeanT trial, has proved to be the 
MOST WO.>^hBRF^L STBAWIIBRRY 

in cnltlvation. it lias l»een produced this year— 1« of the berries weigh- 
ing one pouod. It is as productive as the \Vii.S(i.if. much larger, and 
finer flavored ; Uie berry is a beautiful scarlet, and comniands the 

ii:iGMiE.crr market I'RrcE. 

It Qvntinues long in hearing, and maintains Its large sise throughout- 
It was sent to New- York from Watervlietup to the 20th of July-long 
after all other varieties had disappeared. It Is without doubt the 
most valuable roarkt^t berry in cultivation : H is much more prolific 
than the Thiomi'uk uk Gamo, larger iu sise. and altogether more 
attrHctive. 

The plants of the AUSTIN are now offered atgreaUy reduced prices 
—via.: #1 per dosen ; to per hundred, and #30 per thousand. 
Orders adilressed to either 

CHAUNCV MILLKR, Shaker Trustee. Albany, N. Y. 

WM. S. CAUPENTKR, 468 Pearl Street, New-York, 
Aug. 1— m2t. 



MOHAWK RIVER UPLAND FARM 
FOR SALK. 
The farm owned and occnpied by the subscriber, situated one and 
a half miles west of the village of Auistenliim, and containing 138 acres 
of ianil. 20 acres being in wood, and the balance nnder a good stnte 
of cultivation. Said farm is beautifully located, and commands a 
view of Uie Mohawk lliver and Valley. KrieJCanal. and New- York 
Central Railroad, that cannot be surpassed. The' soil is a gravelly 
loam, and well adapted to all kinds of grain or grazing; the fences 
are good, (mostly stone.) and so arranged that stock has free access 
to water at all times. The orchard and garden contains a large vari- 
ety of clioice grafted fhiit^ consisting of Apples, Pears. Plums, Cher- 
ries, Currants, Gooseberries, Strawberries. Grapes. Ac. The build- 
ings are nearly new. the house and principal bam having been bui:t 
within the last ten yeara. The boose Is stone and built expressly for 
a ^MVSNiKNT, coMFusTABLK FAHM iioutfK; the miilu bam is by ;{a 
feet, witli 20 foot posts, and basement 10 feet high ; It has other barns 
and sheds adjoining, sufficient to accommodate a large stock. There 
is aUo on the premises a small tenant house, nearly new and in good 
repair. The above farm will be sold on liberal terms, and possession 
giveh the flrst of April next; or if purciiaser desires, can buy stock.* 
farniiug utensils, ic, and have posseifeion immediately. For further 
particulars inquu% on the prembes or by mail, of 

JOILN M. VANDEVERR. 
June 27— wftmtf. Amsterdam. N. Y. 
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RARE CH A NG 

The under^gDcd now offers for sale his 
8PLEHBID 8URURRA1I RESIBENCR 4 FRUIT PARM. 

LOCASVD KRAil 

Hudson^ Columblit Co., N. T. 

This farm, containing 20 acres, together with the building!*, is situated 
on an eminence commanding a very extensive view of the city, river 
and surrounding country. Within three quarters of a mile or all the 
landings, railroad depots, and business parts of the city,— the grounds 
are all tastefully laid out and decorated with a great variety of flower- 
ing plants tj-ees. slimbs. vines, and varieties of evergreens, deciduous 
trees, screens, hedges. Ac, ftc The farm is in a high state of culti- 
vation by thorough draining, trenching and manuring. The build- 
ings are all new, handsome, thoroughly built, convenient and ample. 
The garden and orchard is extensive, containing all the bt-st varieties 
of api'les. pears, cherries, plums, peaches, grapes, and quinces. AIho 
llasiilierries, blnckberries. strawberries, currants, gooseberries. Ac. 
Nearly l.OlK* dwarf pear trees set in soil trenched two feet in depth, 
and trained pvramidically, are now hearing. The location is eminent- 
ly adapted to the cultivation of the grape, as a large collection of the 
best varieties, producing splendid fruit will testify. The farm is well 
adapted (as was designe<l) for raising fruit for the New-York market, 
and the fine specimens sent to market and on exiiibition prove the 
trutli or the assertion. Improvements too numerous to mention in 
an advertisement, togetlier with the locality, render it one of the 
cheaiiost and most de8iral>le places to be found 4m the Hudson be- 
tween New-York and Alluiny. Price tlt^OOO. Terms of payment 
made easy. 

RgrEaiLSCKS.— John Stantan Gotdd. Josiah W. Fairfield. Charles P. 
Waldron, Charles P. King. Captain Steamer Oregon. Hudson, or of 
the subscriber on the premises^ SOLOMON Y. GIFFORD. 

June tJ— wlStmCt. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL 
ARCHITRCTURK-Landscape. Agricultural and Cirillkiginee. 
ring. Surveying, Leveling and Draughting. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Arcliitectf Civil Ennrin^r Sc Ilraiigrlitsmaii« 
No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

Country Scats, Parks, Rural Cemeteries, and public and »»rivat« 
rna<h(. laid out and superintended. Plans, Elevations and Working 
Drawings for Buildings in ail departments of Rural Architecture, pre- 
pared and mailed to any sectUm of the country. Consultations 
gratuitous, personally or by letter, Mardi 81— wftmtf. 



CANADA SHEEP FOR S A L E.— 
OOtSWOLDS, LEICB8TERS ft UHCOLHSHIRSS. 

28 ONE YEAR OLD BUCKS, weighing from 140 to 275 pounds each. 

Price m to #100 each. 
7 TWO YEAR OLDS and upwards. wetfrtifaiK fh>m 800 to 840 pounds 

eaclu Price from #100 to 0180 each. 
4 IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND. 

EWES at moderate prices. JOHN SNBLL. Edmonton P. 0., 
Aug. 15-w5t.* 24 miles west of Toronto. C. W. 



WANTED.— One Hundred Pure BLACK 
SPANISH FOWLS of this year's raising, say pullets Md 8 
cocks. Address WM. H. UERRICK. Oswego. N. Y. 

Aug. U-w4t. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
1862. . ANNUAL 1862. 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 

THE EIGHTH NUSIDER, for 18(ki. of The iLLOBTRiTU) Avkual 
Rboistrr op Rural AppAiRsia now nearly ready for the press. In 
tho attractiveness and value of its contents we do not think it has 
been surpassed by any preceding number. We submit below a partial 
abstract of its contents, which will show their variety and the extent 
to which they are illustrated—the present number of the Axmual 
KicaiaTKR containing more than 

Oae Hmndred and Sixty ^n^pntwingm* 

The AvNUAL Rkoistbr for 1861 will be ready early in September, 
and we are now prepared to receive orders for single numbers or in 
quantity, which will be filled ss soon as it is issued. The aUention of 
OrncKRS or Aoricoltural Sociktibs, and others who propose ac 
tending Town, County or SUte Fairs this Pall, is particularly request- 
ed to the ready Sale which mar be ha4 for the Rboistbr during these 
anniversaries, and on other occasions throughout Autumn and Win- 
ter. TERMS-as heretofore: SINGLE COPIES. postpaid, Twrmtt- 
Fiva Cbmts; ONE DOZEN COPISa postpaid. Two Dollars; ONE 
HUNDRED COPIES,- Fiftku Dollars, aad larger quaaUties at a 
farther redncUon. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

TWENTY PAGES only will be devoted, as in the prevlons Issues, 
to ADVERTISEMENTS. The number being limited, more or less ap* 
plications have each year arrived too late for admission upon them ; 
last year some of our best friends and advertising customers were 
thus disappointed, and on this account* as well as in order that^the 
work may be expedited as much as possible. It is desired that ail who 
wish for space should send in their advertisements immbpiatsly. 
Notwithstanding increased drculntion. prices remain for 1862 a« here- 
tofore: 

One Page, tW OO 

One- Half Page, 12.00 

One.Third Page Vi.- . f 

Cards, from W.OOtoft.OO 

PARTIAL ABSTRACT OP COirTEIVTS. 
Among other valuable chapters, tlie Amkual Rbgistbr for 1803 will 
contain the following :— 

I. FARM BUILDINGS-THiRtT BvaRATUiot and Four Designs. 

1. General Considerations. 

2. Estimating the Capacity of BanUw 
8. Form of Farm Duildings. 

4. Uuw to Plan a Bam. 
6. Ram Uasements. 

6. CostofltHnia _ 

7. Design One - Bam for Fitty Acres or T«esa 

8. Design Two -Bam for Sevenly Flve to a Hundred Acres. 

9. Tool Kooms and Details In Stuble Coustraction. 

10. Design Three— A Large Three Story Bam. 

11. Design Four— A Small Three-Story Bam. 

12. Various Details. 

IL VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, or How Planto Orow-SiXTT 

OMR ENIHU VINOS. 

1. The First Formation of the Embryo. 

2. The Seed and the Uequlrenients for its Germination, 

8. ProceM of Germinating in Plants having One and Two Seed 

Leaves. 

4. Mode of Growth and Wrocture of the Plant or Tree. 
6. The Root— Layering; Cuttings; TransplanUi^f. 

6. liie Stem and Branches. 

7. The Buds and Leaves. 
R. The Process of Growing. 

9. Principles of Grafting and Budding. . . 

10. Flowers- th«lr Organs; the Crossing of Different Varieties. 

11. Species and Varieties. 
IIL THE GRASSES— Thirtbbii KifORATiifoa. 

1. Importance of the Grass Crop. 

2. Descriptions of the more Common Species. 

3. Nutritive A' nine of Hay. 

4. Management of Grass Land. 

5. Suirgf stIuMs In I lay-Making. 
*•* This article includes plain and concise descriptions of no less 

Uian TWBKTT-Two of the different grasses, with the peculiarities of 
which evttT fanner riioukl b^mlliar— eleven of them accompanied 
by carefully drawn illuM rations. 
IV. LIGHTNING RODS— Thirtbbh Ekgravings. 

1. Essential and Non-Essentlal Polnto In their Erection. 

2. Materials and Connections. ^ 

8. I<ength. Height and Supports— Stlffenem above the RooC 

4. Entering tlie Earth. 

6. The Copper Rod— Various Errors— Cost of Rods. 
T. BALLOON FRAMBS-TwgNTT-roiTR iNoitAyiKOB. 

1. Ttieir Merita and PracUoabUity. 

2. MfthiK) of Haisfng-the Sills. Studs and WalLPUte. 
8. Directions for One SUrr lUiildlngSt 



4. DirectionR for Two or three Story Buildings. 
Bw Siding. Lining and Construction of Partitiona, 
6. Framing l^rge Bams. 



VI. MOVABLE-COMB B EE-HI VES-Eioht Bmoravwos. 

1. Advantages of the Movable-Comb Hive. 

2. Descriptions of DllTereBt Kinds. 

TH. THE ORCHARD AND OROUNDS-rovBTra* iMBATiiraa. 
1. Summer Penrs-Old and New Sorts. 



2. The Value of Orchards. 
8. Training Weeping Trees. 
4. Removing Large TrecSL 



VIII. THE FARM— How FORTVSBB ark SOMBTtMRS SOKK. 

IX. FRUITS AND FHUIT CULTURE-Omk EXQWUkTit^ 

1. Rules for Pranlng Grapes. 

2. Directions for Transplanting. 

3. Root-Graltlog the Grape. 

4. Depredators and Diseaaes. 
6. Apples for the West. 

6. Selection of Hardy Grapes. 

7. Voiing Cherry Treea 

8. High Prices for Pears— The Glout Blorcean. 

9. Broadcast Cultivation— Apples in Wisconsin. 

10. Hardy and Tender Trees— Culture of the Bla<dLb«nT. 
X. THE DAIRY. 

1. On Cheese-Making by Beginners. 

2. Hiram Mills' Way of Making Butter. 

3. Two Valuable Rules in Making Cheese. 
XL DOMF^nC ANIBIALS-Two EsaaAViiioflw 

1. The Best Doctor for AnImalflL 

2. Shropshire Down Sheep. 
8. Wintering Sheep. 

4. Training CMttle to Jump. 

8. Registering Sheep— Care of them in Spring. 

6. To Prevent Horses Kicking— Teaching them to Canter. 

7. Making Cheap Beef-Beginning Winter Right. 

8. Regularity In Feeding— Pritfits of Sheep Raising. 

9. Training DraK Animals-CatUe Racks. 

lOi Swine Fed on Skim Milk— Treatment of Sows with Toong 

11. Relieving Choked Cattle— Weaning Lambs. 
XIL RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, kc, kc 

XUI. USEFUL TABLES. 

1. Value of Food for Domestic Animal 
2 Weight of Grain to the Bushel. 
8. To Measure Grain and Com in the Granary or (Mb. 
4. Measures of Capacity, Length and Weight. 
6. Weights of a Cubic Foot and Balk of a Ton of Differeot Bob- 
stancea 

6. Capacity of Soils for Water. 

7. Velocity of Water In Tile Drains. 

8. Contents of Cisterns. 

9. Distances for Planting Trees, Ac., and Nombtr ta the Asrt. 

10. Force of W indmills. 

11. Quantities of Seed to the Acre. 

12. Quality of Different kinds of Wood. 

13. Gestation of Animals. 

14. Quantity of Garden Seeds Required for a Given Area. 
XIV. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at Its retail price, 
and the Publishers, with a view of rendering its clrcalatlon still wider 
and larger than that of any previous Number, are prepared, as above 
Intimated, to offer tlie most liberal Terms for its introduction in qnan* 
titles, eiUier to Agents. Agricultural Societies. Nursery ooen. Dealers 
In Implements and Seeds, or any others who take an interest In the 
dissenlnation of useful reading, and in the promotion of Rural Im< 
provement. 

Address all oi-ders or Inqoiries to the publishers. 



August 1, 1861. 



LUTHER TUCKER A SON. 

Albakt, N. Y 



PRINCE & CO., Fluoting, N. Y., 
will send new Catalogues of 
STRAWBBRRIES, BULBS, GRAPHS, 
and all other Fratts, to applicants with stamps. Aug: 22— wAmlt. 



SEEDS AND PLANT8 OP NEBRASKA.— 
Now ready, over 40 kinds of Nebraska Flower Seeds, to all who 

nd stam — ' * — _-^-i- -*.t 

Plants, i 



send stamps for postage and putting up. 

Plants, Shrabs and Fruits sent to all 
ting up, 



who pay for boxins »ni> po*- 



All orders that came too late last season will be filled tlils fall 
Curious Tree and Shrub See4s sent gratuitously as above. 
n n - ^ ^ THOMPSON. 

Hereaaer address me atSYRAccsR, Otor Co.. Nrbrasia TRRRnosr, 
as we now have an office established here. Aug. 22— w2t. 



fJlREES AT LOWPRICBa 

ELIiW ANGER A BARRT 

Respectfully Invite the attention of the public to their present Im- 
mense stock, covering upwards of Fivb Hdkdrkd Acjues 09 Las»i 
and embracing everything desirable In both 

FriilC and Ornamental Department^ 
Grown In the very best manner, and offered either at wholssals or 
retail, at greatly reduced prices. 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail themselves of tlbU 
opportunity, the like of which may not soon occur again. 

Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded gratis; and aU In- 
formation Is to prices, kc„ promptly given on application. 

MOI^NT HOPE NURSERIBg, 

Aug. 22-weow8t. Rochester. N. T. 



ABM 



FOR 



S A L B.- 



Two hundred and Eighty acres of good Limestone Land, 4K mllei 
east of BrowcsvIHe. Pa.— two hundred acres cleartd and under a blgb 
state of cultivation. 

Price MO per men, *4Utm of which win be Uken In pore bred stock. 

^ Address^ JOUM S. GOE, BrownsvlHe. Pa. 
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Editors imd PBOPBirroRS, 395 Broidway, Albany, N. Y. 
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FARMING IN OAYUGA OOUNTY— IL 

It is hardly necessary to rem&rk that the main object of 
brmiog is pecuniary remuneration. The question is ask- 
ed over and over again, ** Does farming pay V ** Can you 
gettlie interest of your money?" The answer to tliis 
qaestioQ has been kept in view in giving most of the fol- 
lowing brief reports of the management of successful cul- 
tivttore in this county. It is true they are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule ; but the present object is not to hold 
up ftilure, but marked success for imitation. The same 
mode of management which in these instances has given 
oetiiy uniform success for a series of years, would produce 
•imilar results in all other case. Indeed it must not be 
taken for granted that any of these instances indicate the 
highest degree of profit capable of being attained by farm- 
ing, for nearly all are observed to contain some obvious 
defects ; but by copying the best points of each, a higher 
degree ot improvement might be attained. " Whatever 
^ has done, man may do," and if one farmer has attain- 
ed a high degree of perfection in the management of cat- 
tle, another in the planning and stpucture of farm build- 
ings, and a third in the raising of grain, th6re is no in- 
superable difficulty in combining all these, or all their es- 
"^Witl points for success, in one. One who devotes a life- 
^« to a pursuit, may certainly perfect himself in at least 
l^if a dozen branches of husbandry. 

'^fflOBg the farms visited, the following, mostly of 
DJOderate wze, are given to sl^w that " farming will pay.** 
^obUen there are many others in the county equally 
'^W'ceasftil, or more so — ^these are only a few that accidental- 
ly came to my knowledge. A brief statement of some 
ponUB of their management will 'be useful to others. 

Isaac N. Sexton of Venice, occupies 100 acres, which 
be bought s^ven years ago at $60 an acre, making the eost 
of the farm |6,000. H« paid $8,000 towards it at the 
time ; during the seven years he has occupied it he has 
(^placed the poor feaees with good ones, added to the 
buildings, and paid the remainhig |S,000 within |S00. 
"^ia iueoew is the more observable when it is stated that 
health has prevented mueh active labor, and he baa 
beades had mudi sioknesa in his family. Everything, how- 
ler, has been vigilantly attended to. He abowed me « 



13 acre field of grass that by estimate would yield this 
year at least two and a half tons, and stated that this was 
the lightest in five successive years, having averaged pre- 
viously about three tons. His first crop on the land was 
corn, the land having been well manured the previous 
autumn — a mode of applying the manure which he regards 
as far the best, the rich portions being thus ultimately 
diffused through the soil. The com was followed by bar- 
ley, which yielded 44 bushels per acre ; and both com 
and bariey being then about |1 per bushel, they netted 
1706 for the two years, or $27 per acre each year. The 
field was seeded to grass afler the barley. His fences are 
mostly of rails, with vertical stakes, coupled by wire or 
bored caps. All are made of the heart portion of white 
elm ; the stakes being from near the centre of the log, are 
very durable. He thinks such rails will last 50 years. 

Pkter Hudson of the same town, has 140 acres. 
Being strong and vigorous to labor, he has accomplished 
much in the twelve years he has occupied the place. He 
bought 100 acres at first, at 60 dollars per acre, running 
in debt for the whole — he literally began with nothing, 
but sturdy hands and good judgment. He has erected a 
barn costing $1,200, and dug 21 miles of ditch, three feet 
or upwards in depth ; and from the products of the land, 
has now in 12 years about paid for the 140 acres. He 
keeps about 20 head of cattle, besides other animals, and 
by careful saving, and using plenty of litter, makes about 
400 two-horse loads of manure yearly. His principal 
barn is 44 by 68 feet, with a basement under the whole ; 
furnishing wagon house, tool room, and sUbles for his 
cattle and horses. The horse stable is remote from the 
stone walls, and is comparatively free from dampness. 
All the stables are neatly paved; those for the cattle have 
a broad gutter behind the animals for the droppings, 
about five inches deep, the portion next to it on which 
the cattle stand, being large flagging. They are fastened 
in the stalls by a chain and snap for each animal, accord- 
ing to the mode frequently adopted, and shown in the 
annexed cut. They do not dirty their stables, except by 




occasionally stepping into the 
mamure gutter. All are foddered 
through openings from above. 
The manure is wheeled out into 
the yard, and formed into an 
even uniform heap, by alternating 
well the horse and cow manure, 
and the litter, instead of the too 
common error of allowing straw 



to accumulate in one place, and unmixed dung in another. 
A wagon way passes through the basement, and directly 
over it is a trap door through which bags of hay or grain 
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are paioed down with liUle labor from the granarj. The 
work shop is amply provided with tools^ vice, &c., bodi 
for convenience and economy in makiBg stracturea and 
repairing implements. The best tools are kept locked in 
a diest, and are not allowed to pass into ordinary bands, 
without the knowledge of the owner. This bam is not 
large enough, and he intends to add to it, giving it a 
length of 100 feet 

The rotation observed on this farm is, com on sod, bar- 
ley, gross two years old, wheat after summer fallow, grass. 
More than two tillage crops are not a]k>wed in suecession, 
the owner remarking that three always made the land 

sleepy." A small crop of oats is raised only for home 
use. The barley has averaged 8S bushala per aere; the 
wheat about 80. 

Alvir Freeman of Scipio, cultivates a farm of 244 
acres. He has occupied a portion 86 years. He began 
with only $100, which was tlie first payment for 40 acres ; 
he has made additions at different tiroes, and the 244 
acres are now all paid for, exclusively from the land. 
This farm affords one of the best specimens of mixed 
husbandry in the county. It ia on the high ridge of land 
on the west side of Owasco lake, and is about 800 feet 
higher than the waters of the Cayuga. The seasons are 
consequently some weeks shorter than along the borders 
of the latter. 

The first object which strikes the eye of the visitor, is 
the fine range of bam buildings, all substantially built 
with vertical boarding and battens, and covered with three 
coats of paint. Spacious and cleanly basements extend 
under the whole. Cattle are kept in stalls in winter, and 
are fastened to their places by chains furnished with snaps, 
similar to those already described. The year that this 
shelter for his sheep and cattle was completed, he was 
deficient in hay, and expected to b6 compelled to buy 
twenty tons ; but so great was the saving affected by pro- 
tection, that this was not only unnecessary, but five tons 
were actually saved. His Spanish Merino Sheep yielded 
at this time an average of 8| lbs. of wool per head. But 
they improved so much under the influence of shelter, as 
to yield next year over four pounds ; and in subsequent 
years the average fleece extended upwards to five and six 
pounds. Last year he sold 111 ewes for four and a half 
dollars each, after having sold their fleeces at an average 
of six pounds at 60 cents a pound, or three dollars each, 
and retaining their lambs, worth each from one to two 
dollars more, the ewes being 8 to 6 years old, and some 8 
or 9 years. The average profit per head was reckoned 
about 9 dollars, or nearly one thousand dollars for the 
whole. He is satisfied that shelter effects a saving of one 
third of the hay otherwise required ; and that there is a 
gain of one third from the improved condition of the 
sheep. He has constructed neat racks for feeding sheep, 
from the cut which he saw In Thi Cultivator in 1856, p. 




201, but has improved it by making the slats vertical, or 
rather slightly inclining inwards at the top. When they 
inclined outwards at the top, the animds drew out the 
hay at the top and wasted it, but now all is saved. These 



rapks are 12 feet long, will feed 12 slteep on each side, or 
24 to each, and may be easily lifted or carried* They 
cost five dollars each. 

The present unfavorable season has moatly afforded 
light crops. In common with other portions of this region, 
the Mediterranean wheat, which is alnoost universally raised, 
was neariy killed by winter, and will not yield over ten to 
fifteen bushels per acre. This farm has, however, usually 
given about thirty bushels per acre, but to reach this pro- 
duct the land must be fallowed and manm^ on the sur- 
face after plowing, and before harrowing and sowing. The 
usual practice is to draw out the long and coarse manure 
towards the close 6f winter, or early in spring, and deposit 
it on the field intended for fallow, in heaps of suitable 
size to decay properly. After the ground is plowed, and 
before sowing, these heaps are drawn and scattered as 
evenly as possible over the land, and after harrowing, the 
grain is drilled in. The only difficulty is that the ground 
is apt to become too much beaten about the places of the 
heaps for the easy working of the drills in those plao^ 
but this is obviated by plowing successive portions, and 
manuring them from the nnplowed part. The advantages 
are important — the owner estimates the average gain in 
the crop resulting from this treatment ataboiit ten bushels 
per acre. He does not succeed in raising wheat after oats, 
and even after barley the crop is several bushels less than 
from fallow. The spring wheat on this farm (as well as 
throughout the region) is .heavy, and promises 26 bushels 
per acre. Last year the com yielded 65 shelled bushels ; 
on a former occasion 80 bushels were obtained, and in one 
instance 105|^ bushels of oats per acre were obtained from 
a field. Barley has yielded over a large field 44 bushels. 
About 26 head of cattle are kept, and 150 sheep ; and 
about 600 loads of manure are made yearly. Joddering 
cattle is commenced early, or as soon as froet affects the 
grass — that being regarded as the most critical period in 
the year, and when cattle fall away most rapidly, or con- 
tract fatal diseases. 

A young apple orchard of 100 trees was set out three 
years ago, now in their fourth summer since trans^anting, 
being about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. They 
now afford an average measurement of three Inches and a 
half. It is scarcely necessary to add that the ground has 
been well cultivated. , 

On being asked what departments of farming had proved 
most profitable and had enabled him to raise enough to 
pay for this fine farm, he answered, It is a little of every- 
thing that has done it — mixed husbandry. I sell some 
wool and some sheep ; dispose of a portion of my cattle 
as they increase ; raise some com and wheat, so that if 
one fails for a single season, I. have enough of the other 
to make up the deficiency. They all help each other." 
Some attention has been given to draining, but mudi of 
the land in this region has a gravelly subsoil, and needs it 
less than in other places. He repeated the advice given 
him in early life by a farmer of experience : — ** DonH yon 
ever buy any wet land, no matter how cheap you get it, 
but purchase the most eostly you can fiod that don^t need 
draining.** This was before the use of tile, and the advice, 
with little modification,. may apply to ditching — **Don*t 
cultivate any wet land antit it has been thoroughly tiled.** 

As a proof ef what energy. Judgment and econonay may 
accomplish, A. Freeman mentioned to me the case of a 
young neighbor, Fatrti Yam Liew, who five years ago, 
with only $1,000, bought an 80 acre farm at $66 per acre. 
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He ptid b«t $900 for the land, being eompell«d toow the 
other #600 for team md inplemoiitfl, Ice, IcttTing hhn 
$5,000 in debt He has now, in 6 jetrs, reduced this to 
$1,800, haTiog paid a jeariy average of $640 from the 80 

Tiro miles from A. FreemaftX * ^ of 160 acres 
is oooiipied bj Johx AuuHf who bought it six years ago 
for $10,600, pajing one-half down. He has eioce increased 
las turn stock more than a thooaand doUan, and paid 
$ft,000 more, besides the interest, and maintained his 
fuMy eoBifortablj. He eocroborated the views already 
expresNd in relation to raising wheat after summer 
liiHow ; kst year his crop thus raised was 81 bushels per 
a«e; the previous year, after barley, it was only 26 
bmbelsL The barley was, however, 80 bushels per acre, 
bat both crops had, of course, somewhat reduced the 
strength of the soil more than a single crop of wheat 

HosACi ScBKHCK occupics a good (arm of about 150 
aores, in the town of Springport Since completing the 
pajflMcts for it, he haa, in favorable seasons, cleared $1,000 
iaa yesr. 

The sttcoessful' (arming of Geoige H. Chase of Spring- 
pert, has been already mentioned, who in seven years, 
vith no previous knowledge of (arming, has doubled his 
cqiNtel from his land. His success is owing to tile drain, 
iag, keeping accurate accoontB of his success and failures, 
mcaSDriog bis crops, weighing his cattle weekly while feed- 
ing, seeking the best information fr^m all sources, and re- 
dodag it eneigeUcally to pracUoe. j. J. t. 

HKAVT EXPENS E OF ROUGH ROADa 

Wa^^ons last much longer in those regions of die ooun- 
tiy which are destitute of stones. Nothing batters a 
vehicle to pieces more rapidly than striking stones when 
oadcr fun headway. The farmer who is carrying 25 
bariiels of wheat to market, and whose wagon wheels 
strike a stone three inches above the common sorfiuse, can- 
Bot fail to be satisfied that a severe injury has been done to 
bb w^on, harness, and horses, by this single concussion, 
A repetition many times a day, year in and year out. 
makes many heavy bills at the blacksmiths^ wheelwrights, 
and hamess-makera. 

What is the probable cost of a single stone in the high- 
way, for one season ? Twenty wagons or more may strike 
it aa a day ; that is, it may cause six thousand heavy blows 
anouaUy agaiut wagons and wagon-tires. The ooly rea- 
son (or its remaining there is the ** trouble ^ of c£ting it 
OQt We have been just led to a train of reflection and 
calculation on this subject, by finding a hard sand-stone 
fixed in tlie centre of the wheel track in the road, the upper 
ang^e bearing marks of many thousand wagon blows. 
The comer was worn away an Inch down, and for a breadtli 
of three inches. At least ten thousand blows must have 
dooe it A crowbar, and ten seconds' Ubor would have 
Qcetedit How then does the account stand ? We think 
about as follows: — 

I>r.— To 10.000 hard thnmps. estimated damace 5 centi each, #50.00 

<V.— By 10 •eoondi of lal>or laTed, at 01 iMt day. OOQB 

Orooe thirty-sixth part of a oent The gain, therefore, 
in CBpfeymg a man once a month lo clear out loose and 
tight stones, would be at abont this rate, or more than one 
bondred thousand Md. If this caknlatioB is not founded 
OB neewate dala, will our readets who detoot tha error, 
please oorrsct ii accordingly, and judge for themselves? 
We Intend it oidy as an approximation. 

There are in the state of New-Tork about 60,000 miles 



of public highway. Only a smaU portion of this amount 
b free from stone, say 10,000 — the remaining 60,000 has 
more or less scattered along the beaten way. The road 
Uw contains an excellent provision in reUtion to them, — 
requiring, if we remember eorreetly, that the loose stones 
should be thrown oat onoe a month. Half a day^a work, 
annually, for each mile, would probably keep the track 
entirely clear — the aggregate expense for the whole State 
being about $26,000 yeariy. The aggregate vahie of 
buggies and (arm wagons in the State is about 60 million 
dollars. If the roads were kepi smooth, about eight per 
cent of wear and tear would be saved, or neariy 6 mil- 
lions — the expenditures, to dSed this saving, as we have 
just stated, beii^ on^ $26,000 — cleaving a clear gain of 
$4,976,000 annually. Even if the saving was only 4 per 
cent, the clear profit of stnoothness would be $4,960,000 ; 
or taking a most extreme case, and putting it aa low as 
only 1 per cent, even then the profit would be $676,000. 

We hope all our readers who travel stony roads, will 
look at this subject, make their own estimate, and act 
accordingly. Now is the season when many loose stones 
washed out by summer rains, or knocked loose by wagon 
wheels, should be thrown from the track. 



THE S ECKEL PEAR. 

In a recent conversation with John Morsx of Cayuga 
Bridge, who baa had much experience in raising and mar- 
keting pears, he placed the Bartlett first on the list ; next 
the Doyenn6 Boussock ; and third, the Flemish Beauty. 
He next named the Seckel^ but remarked that its small 
size was a serious objection. 

The Seckel, however, has some important advantages. 
It is scarcely ever attacked by fire-blight — it is a great 
bearer — and it is perhaps the richest in flavor of any pear 
ever raised. The objection of want of size may be partly 
obviated by good cultivation. Some years ago a few trees 
growing in grass gave fruit about the usual size, or a little 
larger than cherriea. The ground was then plowed and 
kept well cultivated, and the next crop furnished specimens 
as laige as Yiigalieua. They had at least tripled in bulk. 
Last year, from a dwarf tree, standing in a strong, rich, 
cultivated soil, we had Seckle pears, the largest of which 
averaged three inches long, and two and a half in diameter, 
they were nearly as large as good Flemish Beauties, and 
would not have been recognized as Seckels. The crop 
th'is year, on the same tree promises to be nearly as large. 
We have recently examined two large Seckel trees on the 
grounds of B. & S. Beattt of Cayuga Co. The roots en- 
tered under an ash-house, and additional vigor is imparted 
by refuse slops. They are loaded with fruit, while other 
sorts bear little or nothing. The crop, they sUte, usually 
furnishes as large pears as Virgalieus. So confident are 
they 'that this variety, by proper cultivation, may be made 
to grow large enough for market, that they have recently set 
out a young orchard iionsisting largely of Seckeb. 



Fkncx Posts ok Clayey Soils. — ^We have sometiroes 
seen it stated that aettiog posU deep would prevent their 
heaving by frost A writer in the N. E. Farmer, relates 
that a neighbor built a new fence, and to prevent tlie 
posts from rising, set them full four feet in the ground. 
In about two years his fence was high enough to admit his 
calves to pass under it, about the third year his yeariings, 
and at the presei^t time I am informed his cows can do 
the same with little inconvenienoe." A good underdrain 
beneath the line of fence, is a simple and perf)ect remedy. 
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CAYUGA COU NTY FARMINQ— UL 

Cayiiga ha« no princely farms, oonducted with distin- 
gnished skill and success ; bat there are maDj eicellent 
ones conducted on a moderate scale, the proprietors of 
vhich give vigilant attention to their management, and 
make the bnsfness interesting as well as profitable. Much 
maj be learned from the experience of such men. The 
following memoranda of some visits to a few in the 
southern towns, well skilled in the management of domes- 
tic animals, as well as in raising crops, will doubtless 
furnish some valuable suggestions. 

Ansoi^ Carter of Ledyard, has about ITO acres. He 
gives special attention to sheep. His Spanish Merino 
fleeces have a high reputation — selling last year at 55 cents 
per pound. They average over 4 pounds each. He feeds 
his sheep grain through winter, preferring com. The 
lambs receive one gill daily, the older slieep half a pint. 
He begins to feed cautiously, giving very little at first. 
He provides sheds for all his sheep, whioh they can oc- 
cupy in winter at pleasure. 

He raises good crops — ^has had 100 bushels of oats per 
acre ; usually raises 60 bushels of com, and 30 of wheat. 
He deems it very essential to sow oats early — prefers to 
plow the land in autumn — ^has had heavy products when 
sown on ground where winter wheat had been killed. He 
attaches great importance to the practice of manuring 
wheat in autumn after plowing, and before harrowing and 
drilling. To prevent as much as possible the team from 
packing the soil, he plows on one side a portion of land, the 
width of which is about equal to the distance that one load 
would extend in unloading, and then drives the load across 
this plowed strip, scattering it from the wagon. When 
this plowed portion is thus covered with a thin, evenly 
spread coat, another strip is plowed, and the same process 
is repeated. He has practiced draining to a considerable 
extent, cutting 3 feet deep, and using stones for filling. 
The crop from the wetter portions of his farm thus drahied 
has reimbursed the entire expense in a single season. He 
pointed out a very heavy crop of com on such a piece of 
drained land, where but little could be obtained before. 
No weeds line his fences, which are of rails with vertical 
stakes. They are of oak, and he states that there are now 
some sound rails known to be 60 years old. A fine osage 
hedge stands over a tile drain — a portion is 6 years old, 
and is now a good barrier; another portion, 8 years, will 
soon be sufficiently so. The dry bottom increases the 
hardiness of the plants. 

Asa Crocker of Genoa, directs his chi^f attention to 
sheep. His Spanish Merino fleeces average about five 
pounds, and sold last year at 48 cents per lb. He feeds 
them all winter, being careful to begin in autumn before 
frost has injured the quality of grass. He gives com and 
oats — would give a gill of the former and half a pint of 
the latter, but prefers the mixture, an intermediate quan- 
tity being given. He finds it essential to begin very 
gradually with lambs — ^if surfeited, they acquire an incura- 
ble dislike. They rarely eat at first, but gradually leam. 
The sheep are grained at noon, and foddered night and 
morning. He finds draining of great importance. A 
piece of land so wet that the horses mired, was ditched, 
and sowed with Flint wheat some years ago, and yielded 
an average of 34 bushels per acre. Surface manuring was 
applied after plowing, and the manure mixed with the 
top soil, and the wheat worked in by the use of a two 
horse cultivator. The manure was coarse or long. 



Moses Ltoh of Northville, also attaches much impor- 
tance to feeding sheep in winter — ^be gives about one gill 
of oats daily to Uimbs, which is equal to one bushel for 
the whole winter. This bushel causes tbe growth of at least 
one additional pound of wool, (worth more than the oats,) 
while the gain in flesh or carcass is slill more valuable* He 
prefers oats for lambs, and com and oats mixed for older 
sheep. He often obtains 80 bushels of oats per acre, and 
deems good thorough tillage important to the success of 
this crop, preferring, when practicable^ to croes-plow the 
ground. He finds the grain to be heavier If tbe crop b 
sown very early, bat not greater in measure. 

The expenses of raising a crop of oats, including seed, 
and harvesting, is about six dollars per acre ; fifty bushels 
at only 26 cents wouki therefore yield a net profit for tba 
use of the hand, of six and a half dollars-— at 40 cents, 
the nett would be 14 d<^lars. His rotation is wheat after 
summer fallow, com, oats, wheat, and four years of grass, 
it being deemed essential that the land should be as long 
in grass as in tillage ; and summer fallow is considered as 
furnishing ten bushels more of wheat per acre than oats 
stubble. Tlie latter should certainly have a good top-dress- 
ing of manure. This rotation would not be applicable to 
weaker soils. 

The three hundred acre faam of tbe Hfll brothers, is 
one of the finest in the town of Tenice, lying mostly in 
the warm and rich valley of Little SaluHm Creek, and 
being distinguished for its neat fences and excellent til- 
lage. It is finely stocked with excellent animals. A pair 
of native steers, six years old, are among the largest to 
be found in tlie country. They are a fine red color, of 
handsome, compact and heavy form, and measured five 
feet eight inches high at the shonldera The experience 
of the owners of this farm in feeding grain to cattle 
accords with that of John Johnston and G. H. Chase, as 
already given in a former number of these sketches. In 
one instance, they fed a k)t of steers four quarts of meal 
each a day ; a neighbor resolved to accomplish more, and 
fed 12 quarts. Theirs when sold, proved to be tbe best, 
although not equal to the others when feeding commenced. 
They have over 200 sheep, in which the Spanish Merino 
blood strongly predominates. The fieeces average 5 lbs., 
and have sold at 50 cents per lb. As a proof of what 
might be accomplished by good keeping, they stated that 
two discarded lambs were given to a neighbor, who raised 
them as pets. At two years, one of these sheared 8 Ibe. 
14 oz., yd the other 9 lbs. 9 oz., or nearly double the 
average of the flock, the wool selling with the rest, at 50 
cents, or over 4 dollars per head. Two other lambs, 
similariy raised, sold for twenty dollars. 

They practice surface manuring wheat In autumn, 
and think it gives an increase of ten bushels per acre, 
under favorable circumstances. They also attach great 
importance to top-dressing young grass fields in autumn, 
as a protection to the plants, and assisting an early start 
and luxuriant growth in spring. They use rails for fences, 
employing black ash and chestnut, which they draw while 
the teams would be otherwise idle in winter. Their ot^ 
servatiott leads to the the opinion, elsewhere expressed, 
that basswood rails, cut late in summer, will kst at kast 
twice as long as winter cut rails. 

Henry Parot, in the same neigfaborfaood, gives his 
attention chiefly to flat cattle and sheep, and has some 87S 
acres. One of the heaviest steers in the country is a 
white seven-eights Durham, derived from G. Yairs stock, 
now about six years old* He weighed 2,600 lbs. nineteen 
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montlia ngo, measured arotind the girth last winter 9 feet 
2 inches, and is abont 5 feet 8 or 9 Inches high. He has 
not been weiglied lately, but is estimated by diflferent per- 
sona, at 3,000 to 3,500— his owner thinks he will w^igh 
8,200. Two other red steers, a perfect match, both crosses 
of Durham and Devon, weighed together last winter over 
4000. Thej are beautiful and symmetrical animals. 
They have received moderate feeding, and proper attention 
at all times. 

Georqk M. Sisson of Venice, has a neat and well cul- 
tivated farm of 220 acres. Not a weed was seen growing 
along the fences, and not an elder bush is found on the 
pUoe. He states that he has had but one poor crop for 
several years — that was a portion of his barley this year, 
injured by the insect Last year his barley was 600 
bushels on 16 acres — he has raised 40 per acre. He had 
last year a field of Mediterranean wheat which averaged 
88 bushels per acre. It was sown after spring wheat, oats, 
and barley — and was manured with 12 loads of manure 
per acre. He seeds very successfully both with fall and 
spring crops, applying over a peck per acre of clover seed, 
and a smaller portion of timothy. He sows and invaria- 
bly rolls after sowing the spring grain, which usually 
causes nearly all the seed to vegetate. (Rolling winter 
wheat at sowing, tends to winter-killing. ) Two contiguous 
fields of winter and spring wheat both presented a dense 
cvpet of young clover in the stubble, but that after the 
ipriog wheat was decidedly the best. A very heavy crop 
of Dutton com was thought to promise sixty bushels per 
icre; the hills 3 feet by 3 feet 3 iaches. It bad been 
ouUiTated ux timu. 

Among the smaller farms of ibis region is that of David 
Wood, who occupies 85 acres. About one-half is table 
land, and needs drainage ; the other half has a natural 
drainage oanied by a gravel subsoil, and slopes bandsoroe« 
ly eastward towards the broad rich valley of Salmon Greek, 
which is here several miles wide and some hundreds of 
feet in depresMon; and the extensive views of well culti- 
vated farms extending in a long range of many miles in 
eitber direction present a magnificent appearance. 

The rotation here practiced is com, bariey, wheat, and 
grass three years. The proprietor plows deep, and raises 
heavy crops. He has had 500 shelled busliels of com on 
seven acre ; and 60 bushels of barley per acre, and 40 of 
wheat He manures wheat on the surface an autumn, but 
in vet seasons and on rich land, it has proved injurious 
by promoting too grtet a growth of straw. But few far- 
inerB however have land rich enough to produce this re- 
wlt There were but 8 head of cattle, but most of them, 
(grade Short-Horns,) would doubtless take first premiums 
at neariy any county £air. He does not like the practice 
of stabKng eattle, deeming the foul air resulting from con- 
finement more injurious than the benefit derived from 
warmth, but furnishes them good shelter in sheds. There 
is no doubt that want of ventilation and pure air has 
proved detrimental and deterred many farmers from the 
ptactioe of stabling, whieh is to be strongly recommended 
only when pore air, cleanliness, and an abundant supply 
of litter are secured. I observed no weeds on this farm, 
and the boundaries could be easily distinguished by the 
neatness of culture, from adjacent lands. 

One of the best farmers of this portion of the county, 
is J. Searing of Ledyard. He occupies 220 acres, 40 of 
which is woodland. The surface being undulating, he has 
oolj drained the swales or lower portions. Each field is 



entered by a gate, and is conspicuously nnml>cred t>n the 
gate post The bottom board of each gate is about 1 5 or 
18 iucbes from the ground, eo as not to be clogged by 
snow in winter, and they last much longer for this reason, 
as they are never strained nor iwiMed on opening and 
shutting. A groove in the posts admits a wide board to 
drop in, in case it is desired to close this lower part against 
small animals. The rotation formerly adopted, was com 
on sod, the first year; oats, barley, spring wheat and peas, 
following the wheat, the second year; wheat, with ma- 
nure, the third ; meadow and pasture the three or four 
years following. It was found however, that corn follow- 
ing several years of grass, was more or less injured by 
worms, and wheat is now made to succeed the grass by a 
summer fallow; then one year of clover; tlien com, fol- 
lowed by bariey and spring wheat, seeded down by rolling 
in the seed. Oats is not favorable for seeding ; and what 
is raised, is sown separately. On asking him if his farm 
netted the interest of its cost, he remarked, Tea, a good 
interest ; and throwing the woodland out, it pays a big 
interest" 

THE FUCHSIA. 

This is a beautiful family of plants, very easy of culti- 
vation, and universal favorites. Rapid in growth, graceful 
in habit, and free in bloom, there is every reason why it 
should be a favorite. In the British Islands, they with- 
stand the winters, and plants may frequently be seen 
trained up the sides of a building and reaching to the 
eaves. The out door cultivation of this plant in this 
country cannot be very successful, on account of our dry, 
hot summers, which are very unfavorable to the health of 
the Fuchsia. Our winters of course are too severe for 
them. But in green-houses, and in rooms which can be 
kept at a low temperature, devoid of the dryness iusepa- 
rable from a stove or furnace-heated atmosphere, the 
Fuchsia repays the little care necessary for its welfare, 
with a profusion of its very graceful and beautiful flowers. 
The number of sorts has been greatly increased within the 
last few years, particularly of the double varieties. There 
is much difference in the size but little in the shape of the 
flowers of the different varieties. The general character- 
istics of the flower are, four sepals usually white, scarlet, 
crimson or rose colored, much reflexed, frequently so 
much so as to touch the tube of the flower with their 
points ; tube long, corolla compact, of purple or violet 
color usually, sometimes white, rose and crimson. 

In a green-house the Fuchsia is very valuable for sum- 
mer blooming, being almost the only attraction at that 
season. The manner of propagation is very simple. 
Gultiiigs will grow with tlje utmost readiness in any sandy 
compost, and when rooted, grow with great rapidity, re- 
quiring shifts into larger pots as they increase in size. 
^Vliile growing they require an abundance of water. 

Some of the best double varieties are Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Auguste Gevaert, Leopold Ist, Marquis of Bristol, and 
Cruciata, the latter a remarkable variety with a cross- 
shaped instead of circular corolla. 

Good single sorts are Great Eastern, an immense flower. 
Senator, and La Crinoline, a variety with very widely ex- 
panded Corolla. o. b. h. 

OxEiDA Cheese Vat.— Wm. Ralph of Holland Patent, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., has invented a cheese vat, which has 
been in use for a year past, and is said to have proved a 
very valuable aid in cheese-making. 
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DWA RF AP PLES. 

It is poMible that the dwarf apple may become more 
popular than the dvrarf pear. It is not liable to the ac- 
cidents of the latter. All sorts of apples grow freelj on 
tlie dwarf stock, and it is not necessary to take that par- 
ticular care in selection, founded on many years of ex- 
perience — although some sorts of the apple form hand- 
somer and better shaped heads when treated as dwarfb 
than others. The symmetrical growers should be selected, 
because they make the process of pruning simpler, and 
more easily give the desired shape. 

Common standard apple trees occupy too much room 
for gardens and small places. At the commonly recom- 
mended distance, 83 feet, only 40 can stand on an acre ; 
and placed at the nearest distance admissible, 25 feet, an 
acre is required for 69 trees. A quarter-acre village gar- 
den can therefore have only 10 trees at the former, and 

17 at the latter named distance, if apple trees occupy the 
whole ground. But dwarf apples may stand about four 
times nearer, giving sixteen times as many trees on the 
quarter acre. If therefore one-half the quarter acre gar- 
den is occupied with dwarf apples, 85 trees may be plant- 
ed at 8 feet apart, a suitable distance for tlie Doucain 
dwarf ; or 150 at 6 feet apart, the space for the smaller or 
Paradise dwarf. 

The best yarieties for dwarf stocks, as a general rule, 
are those which naturally form a round or oval head. 
Such will need but little pruning. Among these are the 
Red Astrachan, Jersey Sweet, Porter, Baldwin, Dyer, 
Monmouth Pippin, Summer Rose, Benoni, and Sweet 
Bough. There are others that incline to grow upright, 
and need some pruning to prevent their running upwards, 
and to induce spreading ; among these are tlie Nortliem 
Spy, Twenty Ounce, Lady Apple, Wagoner, Early Straw- 
berry, and Bailey Sweet, all of which make handsome 
dwarfs. There are again others, although not so handsome 
growers, yet the ornamental appearance of the fruit ren- 
der then desirable dwarfs, as the Fameuse, Red Canada, 
Carolina Red June, Munson Sweet, dec. There are still 
others which grow so irregular that some care would be 
required to make handsome trees of them, such as Fall 
pippin, Canada Reinette, and Tompkins County King. 
Dwarf apples should be mostly confined to summer and 
autumn varieties, in order to furnish a fresh supply for 
the table of the most desirable sorts. Winter apples may 
be most profitably raised in orchards of laige trees, or 
purchased in market by the barrel. 

Dwarfs are especially desirable for those who plant new 
places, and consequently desire an early return. Tlie 
Paradise stock will give crops the third year; and the 
Doucain the fourth, in abundance. A fine young collec- 
tion of dwarfs, now four years planted, and growing their 
fifUi summer, bear much better this unfavorable season, 
than old ordiards. Some of the trees are loaded. A 
Hawthomden is so full that the branches densely set with 
apples, lie on the ground with tlieir loads of fruit, now 
the second year of such profuse bearing. The Doucain 
trees are about 1 feet high, and the Paradise 5 to 6 feet. 
The soil is fertile, and always well cultivated. 

Among Purchasers from this side the Atlantic, at 
the Wkbb South-Down Salb, we have now to add the 
name of Frbd. Wu. Stonb, Esq., of Moreton Lodge, C. 
W., who was the buyer of two yearling rams, No. 176 at 

18 guineas, snd No. 195 at 22 guineas. They arrived 
safely a fortnight or more aga 



[Fmrthe Otwatrj OentlemBn aad OttMrator.] 
Farming in Canada — Sparred FIoon» — Root 
Culture, 

Messrs. Emtihis — ^As you are getting opinions from all 
parts, and from almost every comer of ibe continent, I 
venture to approach you with my thoughts. Having noticed 
several articles in the Country Gentlkm an ob .sparred 
floors, and being somewhat interested in stock raising I 
carefully read them all Uirough. Having bad some little 
experience among stock of all descriptions, I daim to have 
a trifle of knowledge about the comfort of anioials. I am 
not going to lay down a practical nde for any one to fol- 
low, for I wish every one to follow his own nsode of prac- 
tice, and it is reasonable for every one to tlunk his own 
way the best. 

Respecting sparred floors for this cold efiroote, I, for 
one, cannot see that tliey will ever be of any practical 

benefit. I am well persuaded that stock of all kinds need 
warmth and comfort to thrive well, and sparred floors 
must have a continual draft up from below, which must 
make them rather on the cold side. I know, as far as ex- 
perience teaches me, that milch cows sihoold not be oa 
sparred floors, neither should any breedii^ stock of any 
description, (they may do for feeding bullocks and hogs;) 
but for any other kind of stock nothing can beat a warm, 
close, comfortable stable with plenty of rentilatlon and a 
good dry bed to lay on. I have tried and seen a good 
many different ways— had both cold stables and warm 
ones, and am well convinced that a great deal less food if 
consumed in a moderately warm stable than in a cold one. 
Having the entire management of an establishment of 
about 70 head of cattle, and upwards of 200 head of sheep 
— 120 breeding ewes — all in comfortable stone sheds and 
stables, and, at Uie present time, over 70 yeung lambs 
aitd 11 young calves, I don^t wish U> exchange for sparred 
floors, for I Uiink I sliould have to record a good v^^nj 
deaths, to leave frozen ears out of the question. Some 
might say that we ou^ht not to have the young stock come 
in 90 early, but it behoves every bt^eeder of stock who 
wishes to gain a reputation to have his yoong stock come 
in early. If well attended to, tliey get a nauch better 
start, and will always keep ahead of younger ones. For 
young calves or young Iambs we must have a moderate 
degree of warmth when first dropped at this cold and hi- 
clement season of the year, or they will be sore te prore 
a loss. Hence a good bed is necessary. 

My opinion is that every farmer should keep as much 
stock AS he can furnish feed for, and grow as much feed as 
will feed it well without selling any, but not overstock. I 
don*t think it wisdom to keep more stock than can be fed 
well. If fed well they will pay well, and leare a good re- 
turn in msnure. 

Our general rule is to grow about 50 acres of wheat, 40 
acres of oats, 40 of peas and barley, 40 of rata bagas, and 
mow no acres of grass. We have scarcely ever liad 
plenty of straw for litter, but made out with buying a few 
loads through winter at $4 per ton, beinc; the market 
price, which I consider not all loss, for it adds to the ma- 
imre heap after serving a good purpose for bedding. We 
have always had plenty of dung for oor root crop, bat last 
year we put on 4 tons of ground bones, wliioh we fiud a 
very good article, so much so that we have purchased and 
have ready for another season, 20 tons, at $20 per ton, 
and I intend increasing the root crop near 60 acres be- 
tween rape and tin>nips. I might say that we intend top' 
dressing about 50 acres of meadow with ground bones in- 
stead of plaster ; of the latter we have always used about 
ten tons. 

After onr root crop, spring wheat follows, (the Ohio 
club,) and we get excellent crops, and then s^ed down to 
grass, and are always sore of a good plaift of clover, for the 
ground is in fine mellow condition, and gives about 2 tons 
of hay per acre the summer following. 

These views and modes of practice may not agree with 
a good many, but you have them for what they are worth. 
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^7 BO <d«ubi wiU OAOse some cross arguments ; but I 
^» t© be dlidneUj un^ler^tood that bowew wellspured 
floors may do in a warm, humid clhnate, I think they will 
Bcrer do for the more nortbem parts. 

JOSira KTRBT. 
XoKtoaLodicwC. W.. March. 1S6L If uiager to F. W. StoM. 



tPor th« Country Gentleman and ColtlTator.l 

AN IMPOR TANT CAUTION. 

Where a grain field has been infested witii the aphis, 
BO animal should be pastured upon the stubble of that 
field for three weeks after the hanrest. 

The kdj bugs, or kdy bnds, which gather in the grain 
fiiMs te <eed oft'the aphis, give out an acrid yellow juiee 
from the joints of their bodies and legs on being handled 
or otherwise disturbed. This eflectually protects these 
iseful insects from being devoured by birds or by other car- 
■■▼onMu insects. And I can readily believe this may ren- 
der these insects poisonous to any animal eating a number 
of them. Immediately after the grain is harvested I find 
these lady bugs so numerous on the stubble, and with their 
pap» hanging suspended from the leaves and steoM of 
every weed growing among it, that it will be impossible 
for an animal to gather' a mouthfVil of the herbage there 
^tfaout taking in some of tbcm. 

Last Monday morning my neighbor, Alex. L. McXeil of 
Greenwich, turned his hogs into his oat field, the 
ttard day after it was cleared of the grain. The best hog 
in the herd became enormousTy swollen and died about 
noon, and others of them appearing to be stupid and un- 
well, they were immediately removed to other pasturage. 
I hcv it also reported that some eight miles from here a 
■pan of horses tmned into an oat field both died, swollen 
in the same manner. 

If any cases analogous to these now o^entioned iiave oc- 
caned elsewhere, I earnestly solicit penaons having knowl- 
cdgtof tbem to drop rae a line at least, inforrahig roe 
thereof, that we nay have it authentically determined 
whether my suspicions are correct, that animals are liable 
to be poisoned by eating these lady bugs, 
fiftlem, N. r.. Aofust. «. 186L AflA FITCH. 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 

Carrots, for Horses — Care for Colic. 

In the CouNTRT ^kntleman of Aug. 8tli, there is an 
•rticle from "Old Hurricane," upon Root Crops, which 
wiads up with some disparaging remarks in reference to 
the valunof carrots as feed for horses. As I have a great 
aSecUon for horses, I must have my say wlien it seems as 
if any one intended to lessen their enjoymentflt 

'*01d Hurricane** seems to have forgotten that old 
tdage, " Variety is the spice of life for the article in 
question leads me at least to believe that carrots oonsti- 
tnted the sole food of " Friend Nathan's colt."* I confess, 
however, that I have never fed carrots to a one-year colt, 
bat have fed carrots to colts and horses from two to twen- 
ty years old, and have always found them of inestimable 
value when given wiUi other food. I have never given 
bat one kind of food to a horse for more than one or two 
w^eeks in sooce^sion ; and as far as my experience goes, 
think it impossible to keep a horse in good condition with- 
out changing his food from time to time, and keeping his 
bowels free by carrots or bran mashe& 

The chief value of carrots seems to me to be, their 
slightly laxative properties and their magical effect upon 
the akin and hair, together with their fattening properties ; 
moreover, their judicious use oftentimes prevents the ad- 
ministration of those terrible concocUons called *^ horse 



medicine,^ which the ignorant owner of a horse ta oflcn 
prevailed upon to give for tlie slightest disease. 

Writing about horse medicine,** reminds me of a dose 
which I heard a man ray he gava to a horse for colic 
The infernal dose consisted of one pint of whiskey, one 
paper chewing tobacco, one handful of black pepper, and 
a gill of lamp oil Strange to say, the horpe recovered, 
but as the owner remark^, seemed *' rather sliaky ** for 
a few da3r8. And now if any of the readers of your ad- 
mirable paper, have a horse attacked with the colic, let 
them give him a quart of warm flax-seed tea, with one or 
two tablespoon fuls of carraway seeds in it, and see if tlie 
remedy has not a good effect ; but let them not forget to 
warm the extremities by hand and flannel rubbing, en- 
deavoring to remove that deadly chill which so often ao- 
c<Hnpaiiies those sudden attacks^ If they have to employ 
a veterinary surgeon, let them stand over him with Dr. 
Dadd in one hand and Youatt in the other, unless they 
feel sure that the title of veterinary surgeon was honestly 
gotten, not picked up. 

But I am forgetting all about carrots. In keeping 
horses in that half condition so necessary for work either 
upon the road or farm, carrots are with me indispensable, 
and I would as soon think of keepine horses all winter 
without carrots or bran, as I would of keeping them on 
ekher hay or grain alone. In summer, a little grass now 
and then can take their place. It is my aim to bring 
horses out in the spring in good conditfon, not needing (if 
they ever do,) bleeding, or a dose of physia Witli this 
end in view, I have always fed from two to six quarts of 
washed and sliced carrots at noon, and in nine cases out 
of ten have accomplished my end. e. 
WflstebeaterCoL.N.T. 

A GOOD SMOK EHOUSE. 

We latety observed a well-planned smokehouse on the 
premises of a good farmer, worthy of a brief description. 
It was about six feet square, the lower half built of brick, 
furnished with an iron-lined door, and serving as an ash- 
hotise, and place for the fire. The upper part, about four 
feet high besides the ascent of the roof, was made of 
wood. It was separated from the lower part by scantling 
joBts, a space of two or three inches between them, 
through which smoke and ur could freely pass, but suffi- 
cient to catch any ham that might accidentally fall, and thus 
save it from the fire. The upper part, as well as the 
lower, was entered by a door from the outside; this upper 
door may be kept locked, except when admitting or with- 
drawing hams ; but the lower may be left unlocked, for 
the lured man to build fires, without any danger of the 
contents above being stolen, as the thief cannot pass 
through the openings between the joists. 

[For the Country GeoUemaD and Cultivatorj 
CONSTRUCTI ON OF ICE HOUSES. 

Hkssrs. Editors — In answer to a notice in your paper 
of Aug. 22, 1861, respecting the best mode of building 
an ice house, I woukl say that I have seen varidus plans 
for building, but prefer a wooden house, above ground, 
made double, with 12 inches between timbers, and filled 
with pulverized charcoal or the cinders from the rail road 
engines, as the best fillhig. As a non-conductor it is not 
surpassed, and is also a great protector to the building. 

For the covering on the ice, use white wood shavings 
made by the planing mills if possible, or straw. Pine 
shavings will injure the flavor of the ice. 

Stamford, Ct. Au«. SSd, 1861. JOHN R KN APP. Ice Dealer. 

tW We learn that R. M. Hoi, Esq., of West Farms, 

Wejjtchester Co., has lately imported some fine Jersey 
Cattle, including one cow, one bull and four heifers ia 
calf. 
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rFor the Cultivator and Cotmirj GentlemaD.! 
Agrioultural Notes in Mon roe Co., N. Y.-No. 1. 

A Mixed Husbandry the True System •! 
lUanayeinent* 

" One cow and a pig, and a lamb and a calf. 
And plenty of corn, good husbandry hath. 

Tlie grand secret of success in growing good crops of 
grain, and of keeping a farm good, and of restoring an 
impoverished soil to its original fertility, lies in keeping 
improved breeds of all kinds of stock, and in making a 
good supply of barn yard manure, and applying it to the 
soil ; and I have observed as a general rule, that where a 
farmer has been thoroughly ^wakened to the importance 
of rearing stock of improved breeds, and where he really 
appreciates the advantages for improving the fertility of 
the soil by feeding out coarse grain to his stock, one Is 
pretty certain to find good crops, a good system of farm 
management, and the soil in a good state of fertility. I 
have never known the rule to fail, where a farmer has oc- 
cupied a farm, with the foregoing views, for any considera- 
ble length of time. 

Hearing that Messrs. Benj. Fellows and brother, near 
Clifton, had a fine herd of Durbams, Mr. Isaac Bower 
kindly offered to accompany me to their farm, and to 
favor* me with an introduction; and at the same time 
we would have an opportunity to see some other good 
farms, and stock also. 

Messrs. JFeUowi /'arwj.— Mr. B. Fellows and his brother 
own about six hundred acres ; and a large proportion of it 
is tillable land, aad under an excellent state of cultivation, 
with a few minor exceptions^ where his welMaid plans 
have not as yet been fuliy completed. The farm is laid 
out in very large square ^ldi», and. as a general thing snb- 
stantially fenced, in many places with neat stone fences. 
There is quite a variety of soil, even in a single field in 
many instances ; and is well adapted not only to grazing, 
but to raising wheat, barley, oats, and Indian corn. The 
surface is rather undulating for the most part, and there 
are but few places where it needs more than a single drain 
through the lowest places, to render it sufficiently dry for 
any kind of grain, or for clover. His pastures, crops of 
all kinds, and meadows, showed very conclusively that the 
soil is kept good by a good system of husbandry, and that 
there has been no little attention paid to renovating every 
field, as often as it is a little impoverished by an exhaust- 
ing crop. 

Their Stock consists of about one hundred and twenty 
neat cattle, several yoke of oxen, cqws and calves, and a 
very nice Durham bull. For the most part, they are grade 
Durhams — some calves, yearlings, two, three, and four- 
year olds — and some natives which he has purchased, 
which affords one a very good opportunity lo decide upon 
the comparative merits of grade Durhams and natives, 
when in the same pasture. 

I spent about two weeks during the post season in New - 
York city, and saw a great many excellent animals in the 
yards at Bull's Head, where most of the fat bullocks that 
are taken to the city are offered for sale; and I have to 
confess that I never saw a time while there, when I could 
go into three or four yards and select fifteen or so that 
would equal in good points, and handling and weight, 
fifteen three and four years old steers which I coiild select 
in Mr. Fellows* herd ; and I very much doubt whether one 
could find fifteen, of their age, in ene herd in any other 
part of this State^ that will weigh as much as they will. 
I think, with safety, they will average by next December 
nineteen hundred pounds each. Such bunches of fat as 
are laid up for future use, is a rare sight; and for the most 
part, tlicy are as beautiful of form and synunetry as a 
fawn, or a picture without a fault. 

Messrs. Fellows do not aim to produce calves of extra 
size and of superior fatness, as is the aim of many farmers, 
and then allow them to fall away before winter ; but they 
aim to keep them improving from one season of the year 



to another, and from year to year. Every good farmer 
will aciknowledge that this is the correct system of numi^^ 
ment with stock of all kintis. His calves were very tl^-ift j 
to appearance, and fat enough, but when compared with 
the calves of soiiie farmeis wIm> usually fail to produce 
any kipd of slock but fat calvc9 while tbey are alk>we«i to 
suck, Messrs. Fellows' calves might be considered c|uite 
thin in llesh. I have always observed that when a calf is 
kept so well while suckhig the dam, or while being fed, 
that it loees flesh af\er liavjug been weaned, it will not or 
does not make as epod an auimid when a year old as if it 
had been fed less in the outset and kept eoDStantly im- 
proving. 

Messrs. Fellows practice breeding in-and in to a limited 
extent among their neat cattle^ Cows are allowed to be 
served by their own sire. He tliinks this ooaueetion pvo- 

duces rather superior stock. 

The first tliought whei) we see such fine cattle is, what 
has it cost to raise them, how much grain have they con- 
sumed, &c.? These best steers were fed twice a day, about 
two qnarts of meal at one feeding, making about four 
quarts of meal per day. He feeds a vast amount of cut 
conkstalks and cut hay and straw, with whicb^ meal l»aa 
been mingled. He has never experimented in feeding 
steamed Ktod to his stock. 

Sheep. — Messrs. Fellows, as I have already mentioned, 
keep a large flock of sheep, beside their neat cauie ; but 
I saw none in the same fields witlv the cattle. Their sbeep 
are of the Spanish Merino breed, and those Uiat I saw 
were very fine in appearance, and of large size for that 
kind of breed, and produced a very choice quality of wool. 
They had their present dip on hand when I was tliere, 
and I think it would be difficult to find six hundred fleeces 
that were raised on one farm that wiU weigh more, and at 
the same time present as neat an appearance, and be na 
long and as fine as these. They had a flock of bucks 
whk^ I think every good judge would set down as very 
nice animals. They keep also a good lot of good swine, 
as also do most farmers in tlieir vicinity, which ieavea no 
deficiency in their complete system of mi^cd busbandrj 
in the line of stock. 

Kinds of Grain Raised. — ^Tliey raise a laige crop of 
peas annually, many of which they feed unthraslied, with 
the vineS) to their sheep in winter. They consider them 
most excellent feed for all kinds of sheep during the fod- 
dering season ; and they feed peas, nnthrashed, sihI good 
hay each once a day. If my notes are correct, they rai.^ 
al)out twenty- five acres of peas last season, and about 
fifteen the present season. I thmk I was told that they 
have most of them ground into meal when mingled with 
coarse grain. 

They raised a large field of winter barley, and when 
they cut it several different reapers were brought to tlue 
field to be tested by themselves^ (which is tlie true way to 
purchase a reaper and mower,) and afWr a fair trial they 
selected Ball k Co.'s Oliio Mower and Reaper. The stub' 
ble where each machine worked was poiutQd outM> n8, and 
the work perfonned by the Ohio reaper, was far superior 
to any of that of any other, jtidging from the appearance of 
the stubble. A few swaths were cut with each machine, and 
I could see exactly where some macliine had done nice 
work, while adjoining the narrow strip the stubble seemed 
as if the work had been badly done. That winch was cut 
best I was told was cut with BalVs Reaper, having sickel- 
edged knives, whidi, for cutting grain, are thought to be 
by many farmers far superior to knives having a razor 
edge. 

They were cutting their oats with this reaper, and it 
worked very well in those very heavy , oats^ very much 
laid, and which, I thinlf, wotild yield not less than seventy- 
five bushels per acre. Mr. ^. Fellows estimated the 
number of bushels at eighty per acre. The straw was 
not large and over^^rown, with ^ight panicles of grain; 
but the large kernds showed that the soil was kept in 
good tilth by a good supply of soioe kind of fertilizei»^ 

Messrs. Fellows feed out all the coarse grain whidi is 
grown on their own fnrros^ besides purchasing several 
hundred of bushels, during some seasons, which is ground 
and fed to their stock. 
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Somd JndtM Corn. — Messrs. Fellowfi usually sow seve- 
ral acrea of Indian corn. They have now about fifteen 
acres, a part of whicli tras sowed broad cast, but the 
greater part of it was drtlied ia, about thirty inches apart, 
aud mt the rate of about two bushels per acre. Tliey had 
beea tbrough it several times with cultivator9, and it was 
large and fine. We went about three rods into it, and 
we could scarcely see a man half a rod distant. When 
feed fails in the pasture, they feed their neat cattle these 
etalka, which they eat quite clean ; aud they produce fine 
cattle. Before frost comes, they cut the sUdks with corn 
cutters, and lay them in small gavels ; and after they are 
wilted a little, they are bound in bundles aud set up 
in stooks, and the tops neatly bound, so that they will 
shed rain well, and are left in the field until they are 
wanted for fodder. By this treatment they cure well, and 
none of them become mouldy, and tliey all save as well 
MB it is practicable to save stalks without an unusual 
amount of sheds or bam room. 

JPlowing under Clover. — Mr. B. Fellows accompanied 
us across one of their sixty-five-acre fields, which was 
being prepared for winter wheat, which appeared to be in 
fine tilth. They had plowed 'under a heavy burden of 
clover (Trifolium, praCense,) and were now crossing it 
with their gang plows, which run about four inches deep. 
Be thinks that their soil will produce quite as many bush- 
els per acre, and perliaps more, by simply plowing a few 
Inches deep with gang plows, as it would to cross it as 
deep as it was plowed, when broken up in the former pai-t 
of tbe season. They are accustomed to plow under a 
coat uf dover, about every third or fourth season, as soon 
as it has atuined its full size, aud is in full bloom. They 
raim the small or early red clover. 

Tbey stock the land down often, and do not allow 
tbeir feed to be gnawed clear Into the soil, which is one 
of the true principles of keeping a farm in a good state 
of fertility; and every field receives a good coat of 
manure or clover, as oflen as is practicable, in order to 
compensate, in part, for the grain or other crops that have 
been removed from it. They usually sow about four 
quarts of timothy seed per acre, in Sept, after winter 
wheat or winter barley, and from six to eight pounds of 
dover seed in the n>ring ; and this amount produces a 
sod very soon, and 1 should judge by the complete mat 
of grass which this amount of seed has produced in their 
fields, that half that quantity 6f seed would be equally as 
good, as not one half of it can possibly grow. It was a 
rare thing, that a very small spot of CTOund could be seen, 
the seed had catched so well, and had grown so luxuriantly 
and evenly. So much for good tillage. 

I have only space to speak of their very neat bam, one 
hundred and thirteen feet long, and thirty-six feet wide, 
painted white, the outside covering being matched, and 
green blinds at the windows, and a spacious baftement 
beneatli it, divided into cattle stables and sheds, and in one 
end of it a Farmer's Workshop — one of the most import- 
ant appendages to farm buildings which we can mention — 
and the very convenient arrangement for obtaining water 
at the bams for all kinds of stock, both in summer aud 
winter. 

A half inch lead pipe cohducts the water from an un- 
failing spring on a hill, some 40 or 50 rods distant ; and 
in one comer of their spacious horse stable, there is, at 
all times, a reservoir of fresh water, where horses can 
drink, and water can be obtained foi- wetting cut straw ; 
and, in the yard below, there is always a good supply for 
cattle at both bams. 

I cannot forbear to speak of the scarcity of noxious 
weeds, not only among crops of grain, but in the pasture 
fields. I think I saw a vei^ few Canada thistles in one of 
the pasture fields, while on many farms in that locality, 
Canada thistles appeared to bear undisputed sway over 
every thing that attempted to grow in the same fields. 

There was one arrangement, which, according to my 

own notion, did not come quite up to true standard of a 

mixed huibandry. Tom Tusser has said : 

** Good bnsband without. It Is needful there be ; 
Go«d hooMWifie within, is as needful as he.** 

I eonld not exactly understand, why these gentlemen 



should persist !n loving their mother better than any of 
the numerous throng of eligible young ladSee, who are 
capable of supporting the vacant place in their system of 
management, so that it may be said no part is wauting. 
It is, indeed, beautiful to see dutiful sons obeying the in- 
junction of Holy Writ, to forget not theur mother in her 
declining years, but to see the strong tendrils of connu- 
bial aflfection entwining those who have " forsaken " their 
kind parents, is a sight which tells of enjoyments, which 
he who lives alone can never appreciate. No insinuations, 
however, to the Junior Editor of the Co. Gbiitleman. 

& EDWAEDS TODD. 



BOTTL ING FRUIT. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Fanner gives the following 
directions. There is too much sugar — one third or one-fourth 
is enough. In using the hands on the hot cement, have a 
basin of cold water at hand, into whidi they should be dipped 
prevMualy, to oool the surface and to prevent stioking ; and 
if any ooment should aooidentally adhere, a bum may be pre- 
vented by instantly plunging them into the water. This 
mode, in its essential particulars, is not new, but some of our 
readers, who practice bottling fruit, may derive some useful 
hints from it We have found Yeomaos' bottles best, which 
have a mouth about two inches diameter, and a funnel with 
a cor^spondingly wide tube must be provided : — 

t use half a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit 

Critbrt. — One pound of rosin, one large table spoonful of 
Unseed oil, pulveriaed plaster of Paris enough to make it 
sufficiently thick to sprMul on easily with a knife. It can be 
made smooth when quite hot, with the hands, as the plaster 
of Paris is a nen -conductor of heat 

MAMNsa or Puttiko up thb Fruit. — While your fruit 
is cooking, heat your bottles by placing them in the oven in 
a baking pan upon a woolen olutb, (in the pan,) leave the 
door of your oven open, and let the bottles beat gradually, 
occasionally turning them. Have ready cotton cloths, large 
enough to tie over Uie tops — cover with the cement a space 
on the cloth, as large as the top of the bottle. Have at hand 
little pieces of white paper cot round, just large enough to 
cover the tope of your bottles. When your fruit comes to a 
full boil, pour by tunnel into your bottles. Now be f>pry. 
Take two of the round bits of paper, (dipped in alcohol just 
as you are ready,) and place them first on the mouth of the 
bottle. Then your cloths prepared by a bandy assistant as 
directed ; tie them on firmly, and cut all off doM to the string, 
then cover all enUrcljf with the cement, so as to exclude the 
air. Now, as hot as you can bear it, press all close and 
smooth with your open fingers. All this must be done as 
quickly as possible, as your suocess depends on keeping every- 
thing hot. Keep the cement vessel on the stove when not 
using. This sign will follow when cold, giving assurance that 
your work is well done ; the month of your bottle will be coit- 
cave. If it remained quite level, do the work over again, or 
you will lose your fruit 

I have not lost one bottle thus p«t np and thus preserved. 



TFor the Country OenUeman and Cultlvator.l 
T« Sawe Cabbaffes. 

Tie two together by the heels, and hang them over a low 
pole in the cellar, so that the heads will just clear the ground ; 
tuck loose straw around them, and sprinkle twice during the 
winter with brine. That's the way I keep mine, and always 
have them as fresh and crisp in April, as when first taken 
from the ground. Mrs. B. D. Kbmdall. 

The Codntry OsMTLKMaBt — 

" The best of all the American newpajsers dedicated to 
matters of Rural Elconoray." — Seottish Farmer and Hor- 
ticulturist, Edinburgh, Aug. 7, 1861. 

"For years we have reci«ived, and perused with inde- 
seribeble interest, the beautifully illm^trated Agricultural 
Periodicals of the United States, such as the Albany 
CuLTiVATORor Ck>ovrRT Gkktlsman.^ — Lojidon Literary 
OoJBette, 1869. 

"The leading Agricultural Journal there." — Londoii 
Mark Lane Exprets^ June, 1861. 
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(For the Country Gentleman ana Cultivator.3 

WHEAT CULTURE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Patent Office Wheatf-WITeiwt TfrietJe»-Orowt<uroi Wlnl«^ 
in New Uampahire— Hue of Sowing-Smut, RusI, Midge. Cbeas, Ac. 

liRSsms. EDiTOB^^In the Co. Gent of July 25ib, page 
65, two of 3rour correipondenta hare some remarks re- 
specting wheats recently distriboted from the Patent 
Office. Tliey give them a bad character — such as being 
foul with seeds of weeds, musty, and worm eaten — all 
of which may be true: but, first and last,** I have ex- 
perimented with many Tarieties of wheat from the Patent 
Office, none of which have had foul seeds among them, 
nor been musty, or ** eaten up with weevil." However, 
it is several years since I received the different kinds I 
have been cultivating. The packages were properly 
labeled with the name <»f the variety, where from, and 
whether for autumn or spring sowing. In some insUnees 
there have been two or more varieties in the Mime package. 
Several kinds proved too tender for our winter and spring 
climate, while many others have proved hardy and every 
other way valuable varieties, at least for cultivating in 
this region of " granite and ice.** 

After eight or nine years culture of winter wheat, and 
without a single failure, I have come to the conclusion 
that winter wheat can be as successfully and profitably 
grown in the Granite State, as in any other — in the Union 
or out of it. Tlie present season 1 have grovm a number 
of varieties, and will here give a sketch of them, and to 
show that I do not over-state,** I forward yon a sample 
of each in the straw, and also an onnce or two of the 
different varieties of cleaned grain, in glass phials, pro- 
perly labeled. Perhaps the fanners in the great wheat 
growing region of the west, may grow longer headed, and 
larger kernels of winter wheat, than the samples I for- 
ward, but I feel confident that do one can exhibit brighter, 
cleatier strawed wheat (some 12 or more varieties), ihan 
the samples accompanying this. How the kernels will 
compare hi size, Ac., with tllose of western New York, I 
am unable to say. The samples I forward in the bottles, 
were not selected *' kernel by kernel,** but are simply a 
fair average of tlte several kinds as they come from the 
winnowing mill. 

We had no rain from the first week in June till into 
July, and the drouth I presume somewhat affected the 
growth of straw and head^, as neither are as long as the 
same kinds were la.st year. The heads I forward are 
rather more than an average length of the several varie- 
ties, and you will see there U a great difference in the 
size and length of heads of the different sorts, and of 
course there is in the yield or productiveness. The va- 
rieties of wheat are numerous, and consequently there is 
a great difference in the quantity and quality of flour 
from different sorts, as also in the hardiness, tendency to 
lodge, length and size of straw and head, time of matur- 
ing, liability to rust, smut, and to be injured by the midge, 
fly, birds, and other casualities which the wheat plant is 
heir to.** The above facts make it important that wheat 
growers should experiment with different varieties, and 
ascertain the most valuable sorts for them to grow upon 
their soil, and in their particular location — sown in drills, 
by way oi experimenting with different varieties, it is not a 
very expensive affair. A few drills of each kind fifty feet 
in length, would suffice to test the worth of the several 
kinds the farmer might wish to experiment with, and by 
80 doing, he might be greatly benefitted. 

Of the samples I forward, No. 1 is Gen. Harmon's 

Improved White Flint.^ Some 20 years ago the Gen- 
eral sent a quantity of the above-named wheat to the 
Patent Office, a small sample of which I received, and 
sowed it two years In succession ; but at that time I knew 
nothing about the culture of winter wheat, and sowed it 
too lute in the season — it was mostly destroyed by the 
midge. I saved what little the midge lefV — ^perhaps half 



a gill — which was pot in a package and marked, and re- 
mained in my seed-box till six years ago, when I received 
several packages from the Patent Ofllce. These, with the 
White Flint, were sown — the Flint yielding the be«t 
From that small beginning I have every year since raised 
fair crops of it, and sold many bittiiels for seed. I think 
it is the handsomest sample of tlte lot This season it has 
not been injured by rust or midge. Last week, had some 
of it threshed ; it weighed 64 lbs. per boshel, and yielded 
48 lbs. of extra quality of flour per bushel. About the 
same time— (by way of ascertaining the worth of my 
wheat for family use,) — I purchased at one of our stores 
24 lbs. of flour, for which I paid fl, or at the rate of $9 
per barrel, it being the best kind of flour sold here — bat 
not of as good quality as that from my wheat, four bushels 
of which will make a barrel of flour, which at $9 per bar- 
rel, makes the wheat wortli (to me, for family nse,) at 
least |2.25 per bushel. 

No. 2 — Early Noe Wheat from Fhirice. Nothing of the 
kind can exceed the quality or brightness of the straw of the 
Early Noe — good heads and kernels, productive and hardy, 
and its flour makes a number one quality of bread — sweet 
and moist. The Patent Offlc»e Report, 1854, says, " from 
its hardy and productive nature, it is gradually superceding 
the Saumcr wheat in the high latitude of Paris, and b 
much sought after on account of its precocity. As this 
wheat has the property of ripenirtg some days befbre the 
common sorts, if it succeeds in our climate In this respect, 
a great point is gained. A single week thus gained in 
ripening, would oflen secure a crop flrom injury hy the fly 
or rust — aside from the advantages to be ^ined from an 
early market.** With me, it has not proved much earlier 
than the Flint and several other varieties under similar 
culture. 

No. 8. — MichigcM Tuscan Whtat, This variety came 
from the Patent Office three years ago, highly reoomnkcnd- 
ed, in a printed circular, by a number of Michigan far- 
mers. The Tuscan is a good nzed berry, productive and 
hardy. Being a white wheat, St makes a good quality of 
flour ; but there was a slight mixture of six or eight other 
varieties with the Tuscan, froin which I have selected and 
grown several varieties in drills the present season. 

No. 4. — Early «/apan— probably the earliest variety 
grown in this country. The sample I forward was har- 
vested 12th of July. The original seed from Japan, by 
Conunodore Perry^ I have ciUtivated it for six years, and 
have had bad luck ** with it every year, but the fault was 
not in the wheat. First year, sown too late — 2d year, 
squirrels carried ofi* most of it — 3rd, sown on poor sandy 
soil — next year sown on an alluvial soil ; a few days 
after it was sown, a heavy rain caused a freshet, that over- 
flowed the land, washing off the largest portion of the 
seed, so that at harvest \ obta^ed only six pounds of 
wheats Next year sowed on newly inverted sod, and 
thinking to make the most of it, sowed it very thinly, in 
consequence of which the grass grew thick and rank, 
overtopping and smothering the wjieat, so that the yield 
was not large. This was sown 1st of SepI;, 1860, a por- 
tion of which was smothered by the great quantity of 
snow last winter. However what survived, did first-rate, 
till the seeds came into the milky stage, when it was at- 
tacked by whole coveys of yellow birds, they tukiug a 
large portion of it. I verily believe tlie yellow birds have 
injured me more within the past four years, than all the 
crows, black-birds and cut-worma that have visited my 
farm the past twenty years. It is not yet threshed ; there 
may be, perhaps, a bushel of wheat. But, by way of 
compensation for these trials, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing U^at the midge has never ii\jured it, nor has tho 
straw ever rusted, nor the grain smutted, nor lias a single 
kernel of it cluinged to chest. This last remark will ap- 
ply equally well to the Early Noe. |N. B. — Those who 
believe in the transmutation of wheat mto chess, luid bet- 
ter provide tlicmselves with one or both of the above 
named varieties, as they have never been guilty of such a 
foolish 9porl.\ 

Tlie Japan is a red wheat, very beautiful, but rather 
small berries, the heads different from any other variety 
I have ever teen. Probably it wiU not succeed as a win* 
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ter wbeat in the iBiddle and western states. It requires 
the Bore gehial ^Umate of tlie southern states, or the 
ooveriiig of snow of our Nenr HaBo^Uire winter^ which 
theorj I will attempt tOr illustrate. 

A farmer m Ohio^ who in 18l>5, and again in 1856, ex- 
perimented with several varieties of Patent Office wheat, 
wrote to Mr. Kfippart; Sec^y of the Board of Agriculture, 
Ohio, as follows:* 

T%er» waa one vatiety (from Japan), with a very red 
ebe^ short chafl^ abort bead and straw, that blossoms some 
tan days earlier than any other kind 1 have grown, but it 
baa been mostly winter killed. If it were hardy and pro- 
ductive (and it may prove so farther south), it would be an 
invaluable variety for cultivation in those sections of the 
country where the midge previuls — from its earliness it would 
escape its ravages.^' 

Mr. Klippart, in a note sajs, ** The Isothermal line of 
Japan is about the same as that of Tennessee,^ from 
which it is inferred, that it would not be safe to cultivate 
this variety much n^rth of that State; but it does succeed 
in New Hampshire. About a year ago I forwarded some 
five or ax varieties of winter wheat to Col. Boyd, Han- 
cock, Md. In a letter of 7th of April, be addressed to 
me, he says the early Japan has been unable to stand the 
seTerity of the winter, having been almost entirely frozen 
out, from which £M:t, h^ supposes it one of our varieties 
of spring wh^L It has proved a valuable spring wheat 
ia apme sections of Maryland. 

Mf. Klippart, in the Report, 1857, says: 

" If the farmer deems it advisable to ehange the varieties 
at wheat he has been cultivating^ the new varieties should 
be imported from the north. The reason of this is very 
manifest ; the north being colder, requires a longer period of 
time to mature and ripen grain than it does here (in Ohio), 
oonse<^ueDtly the new variety when grown here will arrive at 
matunty and ripen earlier than in the north ; whereas, in the 
tooth a greater degree of warmth obtains and wheat ripens 
earlier than here, eoaaequently when southern wheats are 
inftrodneed here, ibsy seldom sueeeed— or are continued by 
the eoltivsltor, but most geaerally after one or two trials, are 
abandoaed. For this reason, ma^y of the wheats introduced 
from fiurope, through the Patent Office, do not succeed in 
Ohio—they are geoerally found to be too tender for our 
winters, and more liable to winter-killing, rather than any 
Other malady.** 

A few weekii since Iteceiv^ a letter from Spkl Pos- 
ter, R»q., Muscatine, Iowa, in which he says " we sow 
but lltUe winter wheat in this country, it is so apt to 
winter-kill.** 

Last fall, 13th of September, I sowed some of the 
JSarli/ Connor wheat — raised the previous year, (near 
Richmond,) on the "sacred soif of Old Vii^nia," and 
also some of the Early May from Kentucky—scarcely a 
single plant of either winter killed, and the grain is much 
superior to the seed sown. Now for the 8 or 9 years I 
have grown winter wheat, I have suffbred very little from 
freezing outy which seems to prove that both hardy and 
tender Varil^ties of wheat are less liable to winter-kill here 
than in Maryland, Ohio, and Iowa. Further on I shall 
have soraetliing more to say respecting the " Connor and 
May ** wheats. 

No. White Blue Stem, Coming to apply "the 
sober second thought,** I must say the Blue Stem wheat is 
a liule ahead of the White Flint in personal appearance. 
The heads of the Blue Stem are rather short, but remark- 
ably well filled. A ffew dats before the grain ripens, a 
portion of the stem below the heads assumes a purplish 
or bluish color, givhig it somewhat the appearance of rust. 
This is an old and well known variety. 

No. 6 — Early Conner Wheat. Grown near Richmond, 
Va. Harvested June 2d, 1859. The seed was forwarded 
to me by Mr. Harris of the Genesee Farmer. I kept a 
small quantity of the original, wiiich I forward yon for com- 
parison. Tou will see that the sample I raised is far 
superior to that ffrown in Virginia. This and the Early 
May I think are Identical — at least there was no percepti- 
ble difference in them while growing, both ripening at the 
same time, about a week later than the Japan. It was 
planted in two drills of 90 feet each, and I do not think 

*Ohie As. Reporti ltt7. page m 



there were filly heads in the lot but were mutilated by the 
birds— every kernel in some, being destroyed, as was 
the case with the Earty May. I had seed of this variety for 
only about 20 feet sinele drills, and there was not a per- 
fect head in the lot wh^ harvested — so I send none in 
straw. 

No. 7. — Early May — sent to me by Mr. Killoore of 
Femleaf, Ky. This and the Connor, are a week or so 
earlier than moat of the other varieties. By comparing 
the two kinds in the phials you will see there is a very 
close resemblance, and perhaps a shade better than the 
early Japan. 

No. 8 is, as far as the heads are concerned, a curious 
variety, somewhat resembling the Bald Velvet The ber^ 
ry is very large, but of rather dingy color. 

All of the foregoing,, with the exception of the Japan, 
are white bald wheats. 

No. 9. A large, red chaff, bald, dark berry, rather late 
— ^probably a productive sort. 

No. 10. A very large, heavy strawed, red chaff, appears 
to yield well, but the latest maturing sort in the lot — some- 
what ii^ured by rust and midge, bdng the only kind thus 
affected. This fact shows the importance of growing early 
varieties where the midge and rust prevail. 

No. n.— White Bearded Ttf/eet— large, long heads, 
good sired kernels, and apparently quite productive ; not 
injured by the birds, and probably not so liable to injury 
flrom midge as are the bald varieties. 

No. 12. Long, large headed, stout strawed, black beard- 
ed and chaff, and probably a very productive variety. This, 
like the Velvet, was not Injured by midge or bird. 

No. 13. A very short strawed, white horded sort — long 
grains, and yields well considering the length of the heads, 
and is quite as early as the Connor or Early May. 

I am unable to decide upon the best varieties to culti- 
vate, from one year*s trial, and from not having seed 
enough to institute a coropatative trial by weight of seed 
and actual measure of laud. There is not a bad sample 
of straw or grain in the lot. But this might be different 
in other seasons^ 

Time SowlBgr* 

In this latitude experience has proved that wheat sown 
from 20th of August^ to 5th of September is much less 
likely to be ii\iured by midge, rust and whiter kill, than if 
sown a few week^ later. 

SmntiT Wheat* 

** As a roan soweth, so stiall he reap,** and if the farmer 
sows smutty wheat, (without washing, ^c.,) he will be very 
likely to reap smutty wheat, as many of our farmers have 
found to be the case this year. Smut in wheat is not oc- 
casioned by a bug as one of the correspondents of the Co. 
Gknt. asserted two or tluree years ago, nor by the soil or 
season. In proof of the above, J. M. H., whose farm ad- 
joins mine, sowed two varieties of winter wheat side by 
hide, a dead furrow separating the two sorts— one, he culls 
the Lougee wheat, was badly smutted. The Early Noe Imd 
no smut in it. Can*t a bug cross a dead furrow? This 
bug theory is all fudge. Soil and season were pre- 
cisely alike, yet one kind was smutty, the other not. 
The true explanation of the phenomeua is this — the seed 
of tlie Lougee wheat was smutty, and the Early Noe wus 
not Again — last fall J. S. and Dr. E., sowed winter 
wheat side by side ; J.*s wheat was very smutty, and the 
Dr. bad none in his. A few days ago I called in where a 
machine propelled by water power had just been thresh- 
ing some "awful smutty wheat." The concern looked 
very like a lamp black factory. Now if I had carried ray 
purest wheat to the machine, and had it threshed after the 
smutty stuff, the whole, if 20 bushels, would have been 
itioculated with the sponiles or smut seeds of the smutty 
grains of wheat — and tliis seed sown without washing, 
liming, Ac, would have produced smutty wheat another 
season. Tlie safest way, if the farmer lias pure wheat, ia 
to thrash it by the flail as far as wanted for seed. The^e 
stationary and iUnerant threshing machines are badly mix- 
ing up our various grains, disseminating smut and chess, 
and other vile stuff, broadcast all over the country. 
Riiat. 

Good colture and early sowmg are the best safeguards 
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against rust. Twelve out of the thirteen varieties escaped 
rust, while No. 10, the latest of the lot, was somewhat 
rusted, and the kernels a little shrunk, tliis variety being a 
week later than anj other. All the sorts were harvested 
between the 12th and 80th of July. 

Again this season, is very abundant in many fields of 
spring sown wheat, while all early sown winter wheat has 
escaped its ravages. Early sown and early maturing va- 
rieties of winter wheat, have never been injured to any 
great extent in this section of country. The reason of 
tins is obvious — our New-Hampshire midge does noi hatch 
out till the early sown winter wheats have got too far ad- 
vanced for the midge to injure tliem ; and all the winter 
wheats grown here, at least as far as my observation ex- 
tends, are of the white varieties. Mr. Kllppart, in the 
report already named, says — '* Tliere is no doubt that the 
cultivation of Mediterranean wheat would be at once aban- 
doned in Ohio, were there a variety of white wheat which 
would sticcessfuUy resist the various diseases caused by fly, 
midge, rust, &c., and which would withstand the cold and 
drouth as well. From the above, I infer the midge comes 
earlier in Oltio than here, and so in Canada. A corres- 
pondent of the August number Genesee Farmer, who 
dates from Woodstock, C. W., July 16th, says— "What 
little winter wheat the frost left in this neighborhood, the 
midge has taken possession of to an extent never before 
known. The heads are actually red^ith them, and there 
does not seem to be room for the fly to deposit tlieir eggs, 
nor sufficient nourishment in a head to mature the larvie 
therein." 

I do not understand why the rotdge should come too 
late to much injure our winter wheat, and come just at 
the right time to ruin it in Canada and other places. 
This Canadian farmer says, " the spring wheat will be too 
late to give the midge sustenance." On the farm adjoin- 
ing mine, the winter wheat was not injured by the midge ; 
but the spring wheat, sown after 20th of Hay, is, m the 
opinion of its owner, injured by it to the extent of 50, or 
more, per cent. 

Clieas 

' Is becoming a troubiesoroe pest among much of the win- 
ter wheat grown here. One of our farmers had a load or 
two threshed a few days since by a machine propelled by 
water. The grain, as threshed, is winnowed and passes 
t! trough a spout into a large box in the basement, and 
there is a blower which forces a strong current of air 
through the grain as it leaves the spout, blowing chaff, &c. 
This current of air blew out six bushels of chess, and 
there was what was called 22 bushels of wheat — probably 
as much as four bushels more of the chess went in with 
the wheat; if so, the account would stand thus, 18 bush- 
els of wheat, 10 bushels of chess — or as they call it in 
Ohio, cheat. Some will say the wheat turned to chess ; 
but I will give it as my humble opinion, that all the chess 
in that lot of wheat, was the direct product of chess seeds 
sown with the wheat, and there was seed enough left in 
and about the machine to completely vitiate the hundred 
bushels of pure wheat threshed. "Smut and chess" are 
oftener distributed through the agency of threshing ma- 
chines, than many farmers seem to be aware of. In view 
of the above, I have what little seed wheat I sow thresh- 
ed by the flail, and by so doing, avoid smut and chess in 
my crops. Levi Bartlett. Warner ^ Aug. 16, 1861. 



[For the Country Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

TREES IN T HE W RONG PLACE. 

In the first number of the editorial letters upon the 
Agriculture of Chester County — a series replete with inte- 
rest — the following sentence may be found : It has been 
an article in the creed of most Chester farmers, that no 
trees are wanted in the fields themselves." That article is 
eminently sound. Wliatever heresies may be maintained 
in the remainder of their creed — and we are not prepared 
to assert that there are any— this doctrine, at least, com- 
mands our cordial assent. Adhere to that Messrs. Ches- 



ter farmers, even tbongh yon abandon your ^ne bams 
and shallow plowing. What is true in the ^ Great Val- 
ley " is equally true the country over ; north or south, east 
or west, let the notion become a fixed principle of action, 
that no trees are wanted in the fields. 

There are few objects of which unqualified, abstract ex- 
cellence is predicable. When anil where are indispensa- 
ble lunitations. In its appropriate place a thing may be 
very desunble, which elsewhere would be very unwel- 
come. Thus it is with shade trees, than which there are 
few natural objects more useful and beautiful when appro- 
priately placed, and few more pernicious when in the 
wrong spot. 

The farmer is, of necessity, essentially a utilitarian. 
Much as he may with propriety consult the principles. of 
taste in p>lanning and improving his house, and ornamen- 
tal grounds adjacent, bis paramoont material interests de- 
mand that, in his fields, be should consult profits. While 
he need not purposely destroy a beautiful object merely 
because it is beautiful, he must prefer productiveue?s to 
elegance. 

Shade trees in our fields occtipy a great deal of ground, 
prevent the growth of crops, obstruct the passiige of the 
plow, and rob the soil of its strength. Their advantages 
by no means compensate for their damage. True, when 
the field is used as afMeture, homed cattle enjoy the shade. 
But other stock manifest little or no fondness for shade, 
and, taking a term of years together, a given field is used as 
a pasture but a small portion or the perioil. Assuming a rea- 
sonable rotation for grain-growing districts, viz. : 1. Hoed 
crops manured in the hill. 2. Oats, peas or spring wlieat. 
8. Wlieat with surface dressiuf^pof weU-rotted manure, and 
seeded , down with clover and timotliy. 4. Meadow. 5. 
Pasture, and then turn over for corn again, to be manured 
in the hill as before ; it will be observed that tlie shade is 
a damage four years out of five, and the remaining year, 
unless the pasture Is used for homed tattle, the trees are 
no real benefit. Along the highway and beside springs, 
trees are well placed ; but if one dots the surface of your 
field, no matter how symmetrical, cut it down ; whj 
cumbereth it the ground ?" 

We have thus far assumed that the trees scattered over 
our fields, impeding cultivation and dwarfing crops, possess 
the merit of ornaments. Such, however, is not generall j 
the case. , Usually the trees have been suffered to stand 
because good for nothmc, and are ugly, gnarled, crabbed, 
misshapen specimens, which add to their other faults that 
of homeliness. Possibly it was lest such should be the 
character of the trees, that the Divine prohibition was pro- 
nounced in the sixteenth of Deuteronomy : Thou nhalt 
not plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord thy God.^^ For the stunted, crooked trees in 
many a farmer's fields are a disgrace to any situation, 
sacred or profane. 

Let me not be understood as opposed to the cultivation 
of shade trees in their proper place. The plain box of 
a farm house, unsheltered by a leaf of foliage, exposed to 
the full fierceness of a summer's sun, excites my unmiti- 
gated disgust None more profoundly appreciates the 
splendor of the primitive forest, none more truly admires 
the beauty of the grove. The homestead wherein this 
paragraph is written, is shaded, surrounded, nearly hidden 
from the road, by multitudinous shade trees which my 
grandsire planted, and from the humble dwarf horse-chest- 
nut, now in full bloom, up to the princely Norway spruce, 
that towers in majestic strength far above larches and buck- 
eyes, tamaracks and locusts, fruitful trees and all cedars.** 
I prise and cherish them all. I have seen four generations 
sit beneath their brandies, and there slmll they stand, types 
in their annual changes of the life of man, rehearsing, like 
the flowers of the field, year by year their lesson of warn- 
ing and of cheer — 

*' Each fading calyx a memento mori. 
Yetfottntofhope." 

HAMPINDI 
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OAYUOA OOIT NTY F ARMING— IV. 

Additional Experiiuents in Uraininff. 

James FiTCfi of Spriogport, has for some years past given 
special attention to draining. He showed me a field of 
barlej, about six acres of which was drained two years 
ago, and a crop of corn preceded tlie barley. The 
drained part was formerly quite unproductive ; now it is 
decidedly the besL On asking him the amount of benefit 
he had derived, he answered proipptly, I have received 
mj pay already, in (he incresBe of these two crops." 
Another field of 12 acres, most of which was so wet that 
for nine years it did not produce enough to pay seed and 
tillage, was drained three years ago, the ditches being 
placed 7 paces or 21 feet apart Two main pipes, each 
five inches in diameter, receive all the smaller ones. 
During a wet time, these both run spouting full of water ; 
and after tbe heaviest and longest rain, they cease running 
in about two days. The cost, besides his own labor and 
tbat of his horses, was about |200. The first year, this 
field was planted with com ; it was plowed nine inches 
deep, probably twice as deep as ever before, the object 
being to make soil rather than raise com. The crop was 
eoosequentiy moderate or rather poor. Last year, it 
yielded a very heavy crop of barley, which was not 
measured, and after the barley, Mediterranean wheat was 
sown. The past winter, as is well Tcnown, was very des- 
tructive to this crop, and the present yield is only 
about 20 bashels per acre, except one acre of Tennessee 
May, which was not injured, and which yielded about 30 
bu^ieis. [Coannon winters, there night be very little 
difference in tlie productiveness of these two sorts of wheat 
J. Fitch thinks the Tennessee but little or no better than 
tbe Hediterraaeaa in quality.] This field is now hand- 
MNDely seeded to dever, and the two crops are regarded 
as having more than paid tbe expense of draining. This 
farm (156 acres,) pays the interest in nett profit^ on flOO 
per acre. But some say that the Interest cannot be 
.laised from the land?'' '*Then they don't understand 
fanning,^ was the prompt answer. A large portion of 
Uwse ditches werecniby means of PraU's ditehiag machine, 
the land being clear of stone. Four horses were attached 
to it, two on each side, and from 70 to 120 rods of ditdi 
two feet deep were cut daily, the bottom needing dressing 
and evening ailerwarda. But the owner would not recom- 
mend this ditcher; the cheapest .naode of digging, he 
remarked, is to use a ditching plow, to obviate the use of 
tbe pick, and shovel out tlie loose eartli by band. The 
subsoil on this farm being clayey and stratified, he prefers 
BQt to go more than two feet three inches deep. On sucli 
0oil water stood in one instanoe,^ 24 hours over a dttcli 
dug five feet deep. This would, however, be the case on 
but few soils. 

Calviv Tract of Scipio, stated a very successful ex- 
periment in draining about 40 acres, being a wet portion 
of his farm, where formerly nothing could be rai:$ed, and 
nearly the only value of the land was the early pasture 
which the coarse or sedge grass furnished to his cattle 
early in tlte sea^u, before such grass became so tough 
and harsh tbat tiiey would not touch it He commenced 
draining it in spring, and as soon as a portion was com- 
pleted, sowed or planted with spring crops. The last 12 
acres was finished too late for anything but buckwheat 
These 12 acres yielded 300 bushels, or at the rate of 25 
bushels per acre. The draining was not parallel, but 
-through the wetest parts, and the crop of these 12 acres 
paid Sbe whole expense. 



Jamrs Beattt k Sons of Ledyard, commenced drain- 
ing about ten years ago, and have continued to cut ditches 
every year since. The amount thus expended is not one- 
half the original cost of the farm, yet in that time tlie crops 
have more than tbubled in the aggregate. They have no 
poor erops.now. Their Mediterranean wheat the present 
very unfavorable year, has yielded about 25 bushels per 
acre, while many of tlieir neighbors who have neglected 
draining, have obtained only 5 to 10 bushels. They are 
now enabled to adopt a regular rotation of crops, which 
serves constantly to enrich and improve their land, and 
to eradicate the weeds which had formerly obtained strong 
possession. Their fields successively lie in meadow two 
years; in pasture the third ; the fourth, com is planted 
on the sod, tlie manure having been applied the previous 
autumn, and the sod plowed just before planting. Cora 
is followed the fifth year by baHey, which is seeded to 
clover by rolling. This clover is pastured with sheep, 
the pasture thus ebtaiued being equal to the expense of 
seeding until the fbllowhig summer, when it is converted 
to summer fallow for wheat The droppings of the sheep, 
and the crop of clover, furnish an excellent preparation 
for this grain, which is harvested the sixth year. It is 
followed by. a growth of timothy and clover, which con- 
stitutes meadow two years and pasture one year, as already 
mentioned. 

So well satisfied were the owners of this farm at an early 
day of tlie advantages of draining, that they have remark- 
ed that they should not have been able to finish paying 
for their farm had they not borrowed additional money to 
accomplish its drainage. 

fPor the CoonCiT OeoUeinan and Cnltivator.] 
VALUE OF OX.MUZZLE& 

Very few farmers, compiratively, appear to know any- 
thing of the value of muzzles for working oxen. But 
those famiers who have used them, are very unwilling to 
abandon the use of them, except when performing certain 
kinds of work. 

Monies for oxen are made of wire woven firmly to 
gether in the form of a large punch-bowL, sufficiently 
Urge to receive the nose of an ox. They are put on tbe 
nose, when a small strap is passed over the head, and 
brought to the other side of tlie muxzle and buckled. 

The advantages of them are, oxen will be far more 
obe(lient when muzzled than when they are not, especially 
when they are at work where they can snatcli how and 
then a bite of any thing to eat In the meadow, for in- 
stance, wheh getting a load of hay, if oxon are not so full 
tliat they cannot swallow another mouthful, they will be 
constantly on the go, which makes \\ very unpleasant for 
both the driver and for the man who may be loading. 
When plowing among young trees, oxen are very liable 
to dash into them and tear them down, when they are not 
muzzled. These ideas will suggest to those who drive 
oxen, under what other circumstances muzzles will be 
found very useful, without mentioning them here. 

I have always been accustomed to put them on my 
horses when we were at work among young trees,- as most 
horses delight to nip off the tops of young trees as they 
pass them. 

Ox-muzzles may be obtained at most hard-ware stores. 
I sent to Kew-York city for a pair, which cost 20 cents. 

I was invited to see an ox, while vi^iiting in Connecticut, 
which had stepped on his own tongue, and cut off about 
two inches of llie end of it lie attempted to i*each a 
lock of hay as he whs passing it, and the driver struck 
hiiu at tl'iat in.<tatit, and as his tongue was about to lick 
up the hay he put his foot on it It bled but little; and 
although lie took no food for two da^s afterwards, he was 
beyond danger. A muxzle would have prevented such an 
aceidtnt S. £i>wa&ds Todd. 
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[For tli« Oiraiitoy Otntleman and CnlilTator.] 
HINTS ON DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

Editobs Couhtut Gbktlkm am — Having no ditpoiHioD to 
preach a doctrine I don't praeUee, or in aojuaoner' invite to 
extravagance when strict ecotioniy onght to be the nnivemi 
rule, I beg to present for the oonsidenttion of tionsekeepers, 
the process of making up a few plain dishes, the excellence of 
which I have tested by long experience— the first of these 
being 

Buckwheat Pone. 

I once astonished the landlady of a Boston hotel, by my in- 
quiry why she never had buckwheat cakes for breakfast : 

Boekwheat cakes T' she exclaimed in amasement—*' Why, 
I dind't know that buckwheat was good for any thing hnifud- 
tng hogs I Now those who believe that boekwheat is only 
good for griddle cake^, have something yet to team of its 
Talne, though not quite so much as my Boston landlady. It 
makes a capital pudding, and with the addition of pumpkin, 
a loaf er pone " unequalled. 

Stew ripe, sweet, fine grained pumpkin, natil thoroughly 
eooked ; then mash and force throogh a coarse cloth or fine 
hair sieve, thereby freeing it from every vestige of a lump. 
Take two-thirds buckwheat floor and one-thiid pumpkin, mix 
with warm milk, salt and yeast, as for wheat bread, until the 
batter Is as stiff as can be conveniently stirred with a strong 
iron spoon. Qrease the inside of an iron basin, skillet, or 
or what is better, an old fashioned Dutch bake kettle ; fill it 
half full of the batter and set it to rise. When light place 
it on the hearth—if you have a fire place, with cools under- 
neath and on the cover— if yoo use a stove, have the oven 
moderately hot, and bake three hours. The pone» with good 
sweet batter, is excellent either warm or cold. 

Succotsiali. 

Succotash, made Indian fashion, is a capital dish either in 
sommer time, winter time, or any other time, all the year 
round ; but in order to have it in perfection out of the season 
of green com and beans, it is necessary to have these constit- 
uents 08 naturally green as possible ; and as during a five 
years trial with all the patent self- sealing cans invented, I 
always failed of bringing out my green corn and beans for 
winter use in a satisfactory condition, I resorted to sun, salt 
and common earthen jars, and am quite satisfied as to re- 
sults. 

Cut the green com from the cob, taking it before it has the 
least glaze ; shell an equal quantity of Caseknife, Mohawk or 
Horticultural beans, when full sise, but not hard ; scald both 
together for five minutes, expose to the sun one day, and then 
pack down in jar or keg— first a half inch of coarse soil, then an 
inch of corn and beans, and so on alternately, covering at last 
with salt, and putting on a board and weight to keep the mass 
compact jfor winter use, soak the mess to be cooked twelve 
hours, changing the water twice, and boil two hours with 
sweet salt pork, (not bacon or other smoked meat.) Season 
with pepper, odd a lamp of butter, and serve hot. 

**A Two Story" 

That's the n^me I learned it by years ago, when at sea 
with my husband, and although so far as I know, I it is a nau- 
tical dish, having hod for its inventor some ingeniousjack-tar, 
it is nevertheless palatable enough on shore when properly 
cooked, which tempts me to present it to the public, salt-water 
cognomen and all, never having learned or invented any 
other. 

Peal and cut in thin slices, potatoes and onions in the pro- 
portion of five potatoes to one onion. Cut tweet, fat pork 
into thin slices also ; take at much fresh meat, either beef, 
veal or mutton, as you have pork, cut it into ounce pieces, and 
finally roll out dough slightly shortened, as for pie crust. 
Place in the bottom of a pot or stew-pon, slices of the pork, 
until it is qaite covered. Then put is a Uyer of fresh meat, 
potatoes and onions, dust with pepper and cover nicely with 
a orust Begin again with a ktyer of pork, then the other 



materials, and eorer wHIi emt ae Iwfbre, thus continuing un- 
til you have eonstrooted a fiwt or six story if you like; thea 
pour in just water enough to cover itj and cook two hoan 
without allowing it to come to a boil. 

Canteloupe Pickles* 
Take oanteloupes just when they begin to turn yellow, bqt 
while the flesh is still solid; pare, cut up in slices half an 
inch thick ; dip a moment in hot water, and then pack in 
jars with spioe and otoves, aad cover with good piekliag vin- 
egar. In a week yoo mil have as delieaie and fine iawerad 
a piekle as over was made. Mm. B. D. KuoALb 



FALL AND SPRIN G TR ANS PLANTINGS 

Is it best to transplant fruit trees In fall or spring;? 
Do you think it a good way to bury trees in the, grpuQil 
to keep till spring, before setting them out ? m. 

The rule must vary somewhat with circumstances. Tea- 
der trees, as the peadi and apricot, are generally beet if 
set in spring, unless in a warm dry soil, in a sheltered 
place, and in a climate not severe. If the aspect is 
windy, all trees would be better if set in spring. It may 
be added, that soils ratber if et, or liable to become soak- 
ed with water before freezing, should never receive trees 
in autumn. The rule should be carried one ^tep further; 
— such splls should neyer be set with trees at all. They 
are unfit until well drained. Much of the "bad luck" 
that occurs, is from wet sttbsoils^ with dry surface. 

Hardy trees do well for autumn transplanting if tl»e 
soil has a dry bottom, and if the place is moderately slicrl- 
tered from the winds. Apple trees may however be 
^shielded from moderate wihds, by banking up asound the 
stem, which serves to stiffen them, and also to protect the 
roots — the mounds to be shovelled down again in tlie 
spring. Such mounds also serve to protect against mice, 
as these animals will never ascend a bank of fresh smooth 
earth under snow. 

As a general rule, a)l hardy trees are best set in autumn, 
if soil, aspect, and climate are fkrorable. They get an 
earlier start in spring. 

It is eommonfy beet to cRg up tr«<^1n the antrnnnfriMh 
nursersies In any case, whether for fall or spring setthig. 
ir sent long distances, they will be on hand and may 1^ 
set out early. They may be heeled in, and be mom 
effectually secured from the effecU of Ireeaing^ than if 
standing in the nursery rowa ' The roots and most of the 
stems and branches may be covered with meUow earih. 
A smooth monnd about them, will efl)eoiuaUy protect them 
from miee. It is absolutely efsential that aU the Inter- 
stices among the roots be well fliled— settling the fiate 
earth, if need be, by pouring in waten If cavities an 
left, the frost nay destroy them. This is ihs reason ikai 
some persons have been umueeess/ul^ in keeping ire^s 
through winter. 

With the precautions above mentioned, it Is however a 
matter of small consequence at which season trees are put 
out, provided the work is well done. It is e^t leait a 
hundred times more important to ffive them good m«f- 
low enltivatidn afterwards. Here is whet« so maliy fhfl. 
Some dig little cireles kbont their tMs, which Is seareefy 
better. The wliofe surface nmst be enltlvated. 'It is fbr 
this reason that trees often do best set in Bpring,-M>ecen8e 
in one case the soil settles, harden^, and crusts tfaroOgh 
winter, but Is left mellow after spring Setting. This dif- 
ference could not exist if the mellowing of the soil were 
were properly attended to. , ' 
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[gor the CoBOtey >l<wan nd CttlMftor J 
DESIGN FOR A HOUSE. 

Editobs Co. Gent.— If the accompanying drawings as 
a plan of a residence, which I ha?e sketched at my leisure, 
are of saiBctent valae to warrant their introduction into 
the pages of your paper, I shall take pleasure in placing 
them at your disposal. 

To meet the full requirements whkli were had in riew, 
in this arrangeoient, a site ebould he seleeted harii^ a 
mthem or eastern eiposare If In the cotuitrj, and the 
biukluig set with both full fronts to the atree^ m that the 
Teranda or front door will hare a direct front aspect If 
however the location be in city or village, it would be de- 
sbable to procure m lot having two fronts, if possible look- 
ing easterly and southerly, and place the building with a 
front to each road, the front door looking toward the angle 
t>f the street. 




A. PrawfaM^room, 17 by U. . 

0. DtnlDf -room, 1) by IS. 

K. Kitchen, iTby II 

JL Uhnrj, i6 by 7. 

B R. Bed room. IS by 11 

H. RnlraneelnllfiSbyr. 

y. Veranda. 

€U CIomU. 

C. China-doaeti. 

8. 8L Crockery dldea from paatry. 

E. Door, aadersUin^ fr«n teat hal to kitohtB. 

r. CUmney. 

W H. Wood-bo««a. 

The man parallocramsare regUten from niniace. 

In the plan submitted, we flatter ourselves that some 
inprovemeuts have been reached, when we take into con- 
aderation convenience, space, aooessibility, the ease with 
which the hot air passages from the furnace can be ar- 
itnged for so many rooma, all within a few feet of the 
body of the furnace; and each door within a few steps of 
themaiostair^atoe. J. G. Housi, D. D. a LowtilU, Y. 

We have given only the principal floor, the seoond 
itory being quite similar, dosets ooctipying the spaces 
over Che library and pantry, and a fine balcony over the 
manda, reached dmmgh glaiS deors. This plan, it will 
be perceived, has some distinct advantages, as above men- 
liooed, derived from the peculiar form by which the oen- 
tie of -the house is at onee reached on entering the front 
door. 



fFor the Ooontiy Gentleman and GulUvator.] 
Notes on Morris Countv (N. JJ Farming. 

, With your permiasion I will give you first ft few ideas on 
.the fiHUivaium of wheat. W« |;eaeraUy take o/F oar oats, 
then give the field agood coat of maaure, and plow some- 
tfimea. If the manure is fine we spread hefore sowing. 
•By plowing as soon as the oats are harvested, the oats 
eome np, and upon a light oroaa-pio wing are turned under 
j^n^ some plow in, but harrowing does better. We sow 
tiro bushels per acre, and seed down with timothy and do- 
yer in the spring. Some sow timothy in the (all, but it 
chokes out the wheat. 



I ihink the above the surest way to improve land, as it 
generally brings ^ood wheat and good grass. 

We generally lime for com in the fall, on the sod, or in 
the spring ; some, however, Kme after plowing, and an ex- 
periBMnt hm been saade of liming after the com was four 
inches high, with good eflectp. We plant the snull eight- 
rowed com, finding frdm experience that it is the most re- 
liable. There has been a large quantity planted this year. 
Lime is much used in these parte, and with good effects. 
We spread from 20 to 40 bushels per acre, and Mr. J. 
Uhlkr informs me that the farmers of Easton, Pa., spread 
100 bushels per acre every five or six years. Our idea is 
to spread every com crop, that is once in three or four 
years. 

We generally rotate as follows : 1st Plow up sod for 
som, and lime and manure if we can. 2d year, sow with 
oats and spring wheat, and seed down for 3d year. Or, 
plow up oat stubble for winter wheat, and seed in spring. 

Our farmers say that where good oats will grow, spring 
wheat will grow. Barley is not much cultivated. Buck- 
wheat is quite extensively grown : it, as well as rye, suc- 
ceeds best on new ground in a wet season. Lime helps it 
much. Speaking of lin>e, fiirmers tell me that lime keeps 
winter grain green longer than without it I think it is so. 
We sow three pecks of buckwheat per acre, and two 
bushels of oats. The burners of Morris are waking up, 
and lime is much used, and the manure more carefully 
looked to ; the out-buildings and houses all show improve- 
ment, and the replacement of post and rail fences for the 
zigzag worm fence, looks far better. 

In the Kew-York Observer some time ago, I noticed a 
paragraph from a Xew-England paper, in regard to old 
rails out of post fences. He recommends nailing the old 
rails upon flattened posts, which would answer ; but I find 
the best way is to take new posts and hole them, and pick 
out your best old rails and put them in your new fence. 
If good rails, you will find them last a great while. The 
old posts are good for firewood, but on a pinch would 
make a temporary fence by staking over them and putting 
a rider on. Bocird fence will answer, but a heavy post 
and rail fence is the most substantia], and will last, if well 
set, from 20 to 25 years. Ja& T. Howkll. 

North Chetter. MorriB. Co.. K. J. 

MAgm e pi oKLEa 

Ens. Co. GaaT.—Will you oblige aie and perhaps many 
othen, by giving in an early nuioMr of your paper, a good 
recept for pickling cucumbera on a large scale, ao that they 
will be certain to keep sound, and always be ready for use. 

Waverly, Lnseme Oa, Pa., Ang: H 18SL A. L. 

Not understanding the mode of manufacturing piekles, we 
have oonsalted a notable honsewifb, wbe furnishes in sub- 
stance the fallowing direetioaa : 

Cut the cucumbers from the viae by means of sdssors or a 
sharp knife, so as not to tear the end, as would be the eaae if 
merely pludced by hand. Wa*h them in cold water, and then 
lay them in the bottom of a barrel or jar, into which a layer 
of salt has been previously depoeited,so that when successive 
layers of cucumbers and salt are made, the former wlH be im- 
bedded in salt, the moisture wbidi covers them tending to 
dissolve the salt, and convert it to brine. They may remain 
a long time in this eondittoo — many keep them thus until sold 
in market To finish the pickling process, take a quantity of 
good vinegar, but not too sharp or it will destroy the texture 
ef the eueambers, and give it the flavor of spioea, by placing 
equal quantities of cloves, red and black pepper in a bag, ao 
as to give about half a teacupful of this mixture to a gallon 
of vinegar, both to be boiled together. Then, having pre- 
viously removed the pickles from the salt, and soaked them 
about eight or nine days in fresh water, changing the water 
each day ; poor the hot vinegar, spiees, pepper, bag and all, 
over the eueumbers, and in two weeks they will be ready for 
use. Some who make very sharp pickles, pour off* the first 
vinegar, and make a second addition, keeping the first liquor 
fur tbe next batfh. 

Probably the same proeess ia substance is to be adopted on 
a kirger aeale. If any of ear vMuiera know a better mode, 
we should be glad to heax from them. 
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ALDERNE Y BUL L "SARK." 

Tliree yeara old. The property of R. L. Maitland, Newport, R. 1. Bred bj John Giles, Conn. — out of Bell- 
got by Jersey Prince, imported by Mr. Giles. 



Pitching Ha- by Horse Power. 

' In the August number of- Thk Cultivator I notice an 
cngraviug and description of a horse fork by S. E. Todd, 
which he thinks the best in use. I have no doubt that it 
works well, but there U a more simple kind in use here, 
which answers every purpose, and as I liave never seen 
a description of it m print, I will attempt to describe it, 
as it costs less and is not so liable to get out of order as a 
more complicated one. 




It consists of a simple fork without any latches or 
pprings. The handle Is firmly morticed into tlie head piece, 
and strengthened by the iron braces at e. e. To the end 
of the handle atUch the long rop«, a, which rans through 
the pulleys. The guy rope, 6, is attached to tlie head 
piece by means of two short ropes, c, e, of equal length, 
secured in staples tit <L d. 

There is no " balancing ** to do ; but as tlie fork with 
its load swings over the beam or into the bay, give the 
guy rope a flight jerk, requiriugbut little effort, when the 
load will drop, tlie tines slipping out of it, and tiie fork 
may be lowered for auoUier. I think it has one advan- 
tage over all otliers I have seen described— that is, U is 
always ready — no latches or springs to pot in place when 
lowered, but it may be thrust in for another load immedi- 
ately. There is nothing about it liable to get out of order, 
and it works with all ease. David Street. /So/m, 0. 




BRAH MIN OA TTLE. 

The following specifications embody the chief advanta- 
ges claimed for the stock, and clearly show that they «n- 
not but prove an invaluaWe mccession to the working 
animals of the South : 

1. They are of fine size and bcftutiful proportion, and 
possess wonderful activity, strength and power of endu- 
rance. 

2. They are perfectly adapted, by their peculiar organ- 
Itation, to the climate of the South, as they endure in 
their native country greater beat and fatigue tlian they 
would here ever experience. 

8. Their milking qualities are equal to the best of 
Southern stock. 

4. They are thrifty, and keep fat on scanty pastiirage: 
and their beef is eqtial to that of any bther stock, having 
been tested in Lexington, Ky:, by many of the naost 
respectable citizenA. 

5. They have been fully tested in the South, and the 
most sanguine expecUlions realized. Out of 150 sold, only 
one iskuowato have been lost, and that through accident. 
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A LARGE THREE-STORY BARN. 



[The insertion of the following excellent general plan 
of a tbree-story bam has been unintentionally delayed, 
hot it lias lost none of its value by keeping. We are un- 
able to give the plan of the grounds about the house on 
account of the large space they would require in an en- 
graving.] 

MissBs. EDiroRS—Soroe three years ago I wrote a de- 
scription of a barn which I had then lately built, for your 
paper, and as I was about communicating it to you, 
my attention was called to the subject of the horse pitch- 
fork, which just then seemed to engross public attention. 
I therefore thought It prudent to wait a while, to see 
whether hay could be more easily pitched up than tumbled 
down ; and notwitlistanding the benefits of that fork, I 
am satisfied that hay will easier go with its gmvity than 
be made to fly upwards. 

The first thing then to be considered In building a barn, 
is to select a suitable site: The object was, convenient 
distance from the house-^about 15 rods ; supply of water, 
a bard bottom, and an easy drive ihrougfa the bam, length- 
wise with the rpof, as^ the general floor, so as to throw the 
bay, kCy down, instead of pitchhig up. The stabling is 
in the basement 

The bam is one hundred and seventy feet long in the 
centre, besides an ell thirty feet The creek through the 
yards is stoned up at the fiides and filled back witli day, | 
to prevent washuig in from the yards. The creek runs 
Uirough both cow and sheep yards, and twice under the 
bam. 

The walls of the stabling, or basement, are of mason 
?ork, excepting at the deep bay and horse stable, and 
these are same distance from the ground, tliere being a de- 
Pi^an ^ere where the creek passes eut from the yards 
uid baro. The mason work is founded on the solid slate 
i^'k, which constitutes the floor of the stabling, cut down 
Jjveral feet in some places to form a convenient floor 
The timbers at eaeh end of the bam rest against the solid 
which iortns the bank«^ The barn has an angle, near 
|«e centre^ of twenty degrees from a right Uiie« to fit the 
J*ok. The following figure represents the first story or 
basement:— 





and workshop ; and a space eight feet wide, leading from 
the centre of ell across the bam, to let feed chopped above 
on the floor, down ; and also grain threshed on the floor 
above, to fall down. There are scuttle-holes to pass the 
hay down In front of stock. 

The third story has the main floor running through the 
whole lengtli of the barn ; this is even with the bank at 
each end, by which we drive in at one end and out at the 
other. This is above the beams. The floor is eiglit feet 
wide, and the space for the load is wider at the top — a 
cross section of whiob is represented 
by the following figure. This makes 
the passage for loads ample, and yet 
no waste room. This floor is ample 
for thrashing either with machines, 
flails, or horses; and the advantage 
of being narrow is, the hay can bo 
rolled off* on eitlier side over tlie 
girth. There are timbers placed on each side of the floor, 
to keep the wugon-wheels in their place. Over the hen- 
ery at the sides of passage floor, are cribs for corn ; and 
at the otijer extreme end, are spaces at the side of the 
passage for mower, horse-i-ake, plows, &c. The hay-rack 
is drawn up to the peak of the roof over the floor by 
ropes. 

The bays contain over 60,000 cubic feet, [and will 
therefore hold over 100 tons.] The capacity of this bnm 
is equal to eight common barns, which cost about |400 
each. The cost of this was about $1,500 ; so you will see 
that economy constitutes a prominent feature. 1 am about 
adding lean-tos on the sheep-yard side, as stabling for 
sheep or other stock ; also a shed in the corner of the ell 
and barn nearest tlie house, ^here the ground rises to the 
second story, as « convenient shelter for horses and car- 
riage, when harnessed and hitched on. 

I find this bam as convenient, and I think more so, than 
any I have seen elsewhere. Z. A. Leland. 



«i^otableg for cows and jteer^ 
f>b<.epa' apartment 



H. Slanfhter-houM and itraw- 

rooms. 
L Henerj. 

K, fflieep-ynrd. rarronnded by 
creek, and rocks aoieet blah, 
covered with treet. 
L. Cattte-yard.. 



basement has windowa on both sides, except against 
ell, the hospital, root room, where the bank rises 
^ ue top of the basement. The windows are in two sash 
made to slide by each other. 
*ne second story is all in bays, excepting the henery Is 
^0 Btories. The eU ift toeond fltorj, ia a oarriage-room 



[For the Country Gentleman and Culllvalor.] 

The Golden versus the Os ier Basket Willow. 

Messrs. L. Tucker k Sow. — I have noticed several 
newspaper articles, recommending the Yellow Willow for 
hedges. My object in this communication is to prevent 
the farmers of this country from if\jury^ by explaining the 
terms used in said articles. The variety of willow called 
invariably by foreigners Yellow Willow^ is the Osier 
Basket Willow, and the Willow which is called Yellow 
Willow in this country, is there called the Golden Wil- 
low. The Golden Willow of Europe, caUed Yellow Wil- 
low here, is utterly unfit for fencing, for the reason that 
cattle will eat the tender sprouts as readily as they will 
clovei^-so of the Napoleon or Weeping Willow, and their 
twigs are useless. The Osier or Banket Willow is of a 
light green color during the summer, but upon the ripen- 
ing of the wood the bark- becomes yellow ; it is not eaten 
by cattle or sheep, and the twigs cut from the hedges if 
not wanted for home use for Baskets, sell readily in N. 
Y. market at five to seven cents per pound. I have now 
in various stages of growth over one hundred rods of 
Osier Willow Hedge ; that part three years old, is proof 
against cattle, pigs, ducks, geese, ehickens, high winds, 
floods, deep snows, and the only fence on my farm that 
produces a cash income yearly greater than its first cost 
nVictory. Caym co., Aofnst 8. 1861. D. L. UALSEY. 

JJT" Our Toreign papers are full of the great Agricul- 
tural Shows — that of the Highland Society at Perth ; the 
Royal Irish at Belfast, and numerous Local Associations 
of more or lees importaooe^Bone of which con we take 
up at suflScient length to give a fair idea of their charac- 
ter and results. The receipts of the Highlnnd Society 
were less than $7,000. The Irish Sliow appears to have 
been quite a success, both as an exhibition and as regards 
attendance — the *' Lord Lievtena&t^ honoring the Occa- 
tton with bis presenoe. 
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Cultivation of ^ants in the House. 

The conditions necessary for Bnocest in the culU?«iion 
of plants in the house, are plenty of light and air, and a 
moderate temperature. A room with a sduthern expdsure 
is the best, as affording more sunlight than any other, but 
an eastern or western exposure will answer. In rooms 
heated by coal stoves, or by bot-air furnaces, plants will 
not flourish, although they may live. One reason for diis 
is that rooms heated to a temperature sufficiently high for 
comfort, say 66® or 70®, are too hot for plants, from 40° 
to 60® being the proper temperature for all green-house 
plants. The best room in which to keep them is one 
without a fire, but opening into another in which fire is 
kept, so that in case the weather is very severe, and there 
is danger of frost in the plant room, the door may be 
thrown open into the stove room, and the temperature 
raised sufficiently. In this manner, with judicious manage- 
ment with regard to airing and watering, and vigilance in 
guarding against the attocks of insects, plants may be kept 
in fine health and vigor, and with much satisfaction to the 
owner. 

The stands made for holding plants are generally of 
wood, though very nice and handsome ones are made of 
wire, and are of various sliapes, round, semi-circular or 
square. The round ones are handsome, but they must 
be turned every day, to give all the plants the advantage 
of the light These stands should have the lower shelf on 
a level with the bottom of the window, and should be 
mounted on rollers, for convenience of moving. 

One of the most common errbts in the management of 
plants in the house consists in giving them too much 
water. Many persons keep the roots of the plants com- 
pletely soaked in water all the time. This will never 
answer. The soil should always be moist, and the plants 
never allowed to droop for want of water, but there are 
very few who err in this direction. The condition of the 
soil can easily be ascertained at any time in the case of 
small plants by turning the ball of earth out of the pot, an 
operation easily performed by holding the hand over the 
soil, inverting the pot and striking the edge gently against 
any solid object, when the whole ball will come out in the 
hand. There are a few plants which can hardly have too 
much wat^r, such as the Calla or Ethiopian lily. Otiiers, 
such M all varieties of the Olctus, can hardly have too 
UttJ^. 

The soil for plants in pots s^iould be quite loose and not 
too rich ; it will be much better to have it too poor, for 
growth can easily be quickened, if Qeoessary, by the use 
of guano or manure water, bat it will be difficult to cheek 
too luxuriant growth where the soil is too rich. For or- 
dinary purposes a sufficiently good compost may be form- 
ed of equal parts of ordinary loose garden mould, thorough- 
ly decayed horse manure and sharp sand, or if leaf nould 
can be procured, add an equal portion of thak Plants 
should never be over-potted* Pots toe large are much 
worse than pots too smalL We know many persons are 
afraid their pUints will be starved and die unless they put 
them in large pots. Weak and unhealthy plants are 
usually thus treated, to give them more room, when in 
in fact they should be potted in small pots, and allowed to 
remain in them until they are Well filled with roots, when 
they may be shifted, if in a growing state, into pots a size 
or two laiger. Plants in bloom do not need shifling, but 
only tlioae in a state of growtii. 

By the middle of this month, in this laUtude, it will be 



necessary to ^k^Mn many of the 'most tender plants. 
Geraniums, Heliotropes and Salvias should be got in eariy, 
the tops well cut ii^ ai^ the plants set away in ik cool 
place for a couple of months to rest T^e hardier sorts, 
such as Rosea, &c., may be left out much, later. 

There are a num^r of green^house plants, which will 
not succeed well in the parlor ; but there are noany which 
can be grown with success. The Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Be- 
gonias, Jasmines, Chinese Primroses, Sweet-scented Vio- 
lets, Geraniums, Carnations, Oranges and Lemons, Fittos^ 
porums, &c., will all succeed with little^uu^ liignonettesi 
Stocks, Candytuft, and many other annuals, and biennials, 
may also be grown. 

Hyacinths, Crocuses, Tulips, Narcissus, and other bulbi| 
will grow and bloom readily in rooms. o. b. % 

TRANSPLANTI NG ST RAWBERRIEa 

Is fall « good time to set out strawberry plants, or 
would it be best to wait till spring h. a. 

The best time for transplantiiig strawberries is early hi 
the 6pring«-the operation is then easily perfbrmed, and 
nearly all the plants will live atid grow; and if they are 
of prodnctive sorts, they will b^ai' a small or moderate 
crop the same season. 

The next best is just after bearing; or about midsum- 
mer. But more care and labor is then requited, and aome 
of the plants are apt to die. All the large leaves must be 
taken off, leaving only the young or bpening ones — the 
roots should be previously dipped in mud and then spread 
well out at setting — the earth settled about them bjr pour- 
ing m aome water, and the bui^mc Mulcbad with an inch 
or BO of fine mantire, being careful not to cover the crown 
of the plant They Will grow considerably, and bear the 
next year. 

Setting , o^t in tkutumn succeeds w^U.lC the proper 
requisitee are attended t»; biit :«arelesa^^one, uaeallj 
fails. Tlie-earth should be wril packed, or trodden Amrd^ 
about the plants, or the freezing will Hft them out and kOT 
them^ They should be of hardy sorts, to endure the win- 
ter; the Wilson is especially adapted to this purpose. 
And they should be protected by a covering that will not 
settle down compactly on the plants end smother and doB* 
troy them. Fresh moss is perhaps the tery best thing fbr 
this purpose, or the leaves of evergreens, or rather the 
small shoots containing the leaves. With this care the planta 
will keep well and and start eariy ; without it they will 
very Kk^y be thrown out and frosen to death. Yariettes 
inclining to be tender, as the Hooker and Hovey, are not 
well adapted to autumn transplanting. 

The principal advantage of this season is for plants that 
have to .be oirried .a long distano^, or from a remote nur- 
sery, from which a supply could not be obtained eariy 
enough in spring. 

• .: ••• ■ ■ 

REMEDY F OR R INOWORM. 

The North Britinh Agrieulhiriet says that the disease 
locally known as ringworm or tfttcr, which showd itself 
about the head and neck of young cattle, in the form of 
whitish dry scurfy spots, can be removed by rubbing the 
parts affected with iodine ointment The disease may 
also be combated by the use of ^Iphar and oil ; Iodine 
ointment is, however, to be prefferrcd. As this skin dis- 
ease is easily communicated to the human sul^cct, the 
person dressing the oattle should wash his hands wi^h soap 
' and hot water after each appUoation of the eintment. 
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ITor the Conotrj Goilleouui and CuMvatorJ 
ManagMXMnt of B arn- Y ard Dong — No. 2. 

Take care thaA noCiiing be loet,** b almoet of dWine 
i^fonetioD. Of notbing of equal Talue, are farmers, ordi- 
Darilj speaking, so layish, or rtiber more to the point, 
perhaps so regardless, as in tbeir management, or rather 
mlamanagement of bom-yard dnng and compost heaps. 
If the money receiTed in return for tbe sale of a crop pro- 
dooed on a tilled field, be of any importance, then the 
mere of it obtained, ill retom Ibr the inTestment of stock 
and labor, the better to be sure. The waste or loss of 
the fertilizing elements of barn-yard dung, ader it has 
been voided, and before it reaches tbe cultiTated fields, is 
really the loss of ao^miicli money In tbe sale of the erop. 
Am a matter of economy then, etery fanner should take 
care that bis barn-yard dung and compost heaps are not 
exposed to being washed and drenched with tbe falling 
rains, before thfif are removed to tbe ground where tfiey 
are to be used. Then if the soluble elements are washed 
o«l before tbe dung is incorporated with the soil, or any 
peri of them, the soil drinks them in, so to speak. The 
loss by neglect was shown in a former arUcle. 

Travel through t,lie Eas^m and Middle States where 
the cattle and horses are generally stabled for nearly half 
tbe time during tbe year, and what proportion of the 
dang heaps thrown from the stables are sheltered from 
drenchuig rains? Many I have noticed are under the 
eaves of the bam, where they are washed, not only with 
tbe rain that falls upon tbem, but also by the water tliat 
fills upon the roof. Sometimes the dung-heaps are 
thrown out by the side of tbe highway, so that the soluble 
elemetiCiB washed out are lost. Sometimes the manure is 
spread out ovei^ the yard, when it has been demonstrated, 
tlpt when ready for nae, or when it was wanted, ** two- 
thirds of its pitrogeb aud f<Mir-fifUiaof its soluble inor- 
ganic matter ^ liad been washed out. Prof. Anderson of 
Scotland says that experimenters liave shown that well- 
ni^d dung contains fVom 5 to 6 per cent of nitrogen, 
sqd about 2 per eetit of phosphates. When careleeisly 
managed, the amn^oiiift has been reduced as \ow m three? 
tVMtietbs of 1 ^r cent. 

The uriue of domesticated aniauls is said, by chemists, 
to be equal to the solid excrements for fertilising pur- 
poses. How many farmers have made such arrangements 
ai enable tbem to save the urine voided in their stables? 
Some, but not all, who have bam cellars do this. , Others 
who have, no oellarp, save 4 part of it by the use of various 
kio^s of bedding, or. by putting loam under the stable 
floor. But generally speaking, a large part of the urine 
goes to waste; there not being the slightest provision made 
to save It Now hi consideration of the fact tliat the 
urui»is all lost, or nearly all, and that the duog-heape are 
^tehed and drepehed by rains and melted snows, is it not 
quite evident that farmers generally are very regardless of 
tvi'me their manures, or in case they do, are they not fre- 
quenuy rendered nearly worthless by deterioration ? 

Then with regard to compost heaps, are they not fre- 
qaently expoeed to being washed with tbe fiUliag rams, 
tnd thus deprived in a large degree of their soluble quali- 
ties? Every compost heap should be sheltered from rains 
by a temporary shed, buiU for tlie purpose if need be. 
Then, besides saving tbe soluble elements, the farmer can 
Bet his men U> work it over of a rainy day. This would 
he a decided advantage hi regard to labor. How many of 
tbe reade*^ of the Grntlem ah and the Cdltitator have 
tried th7s economic metliod ? 

The dung-heaps, too, shoofd be sheltered by a roof over 
tkem, if it be naught but thatch^ such as can be gathered 
oaaimosfe any (arm in August, and which ultimately will 
fill into tbe manure heap, when^ it can be replaced again 
from the same brake or swaOip pasture-patch. Will far- 
mers consider these hints ? 

Die value of bara-yaid dirog will depend laigely open 
the mamMr m mindk doraeatioated euoudi are fed. If 



fed on ri<^ or highly concentrated food, the voicBngs will 
be much richer than if fed on poor keep. Farmers should 
aim so to manage their manure heaps, that they can save 
tbe nitrogen, and convert it into ammonia, and then be 
able to keep it until ready for use. 

As already indicated, the amount of nitrogen in barn- 
yard dung will depend upon the nitrogenous quality of 
the feed. Oil-cake, grain, and good hay, are all essential 
elements in making rich dung. As abeorbenta, loam, 
sand, and dry peat, may be used. Dry peat, when it can 
be bad, is b^t ; for it not only absorbs the urine, but fixes 
the ammonia by converting it into humate, or partially so. 
Many ways have been sought out and recommended to 
prevent the escape of ammonia from the dung heap ; but 
says Prof. Anderson, there is not half so much danger of 
losing tbe ammonia by evaporation or volitizatton, as there 
b of the loss of the soluble matter by drenching rains. 
This, let it again be repeated, is tbe great source of de- 
terioration in the value of dung-heaps and compost heaps. 

Tlie nitrogen of the dung-heap is converted into am- 
monia by fermentation. Farmers are aware that dung, 
especially that voided by horses, heats and loses in bulk. 
In stirring it, the presence of ammonia is at once percepti- 
ble. When fresh dung is applied to the soil, this change 
occurs there. Hence the importance of well fermented 
manures for immediate effect upon a growing crop. Rot- 
ten manure is to be preferred to fresh dung, when the 
former has been well managed ; otherwise, fr^ manure 
is preferable, on the ground that of two evils, choose tbe 
less. 

Bam-yard dung when ready for use, or when it is neces- 
sary to carry it to the field before it b to be applied to the 
soil, should be covered with loam so that it shall not be 
washed there by rains. Some prefer spreading it at once, 
however, where it is to be applied, adding, that the loss 
of ammonia is slight, compared with the advantage of the 
thorough incorporation of the soluble elements in the soil 
by the rains falling upon it, as the soil is a ready absorb- 
ent. The mode of applying manure must be reserved 
however for another occasion. Tbe present object is to 
impress farmers with the necessity of saving their manure, 
or the management of the dung-heap. Mkntob.^ 



TvrmDty^&ix Tons Com Fodder to the Aotq 

Eds. Co. GKKt. — I cut fodder com to-day, as It began 
to lodge in the lighUr portion. It was just in the silk. 
As it is thought very heavy, I measured off* a plot 20 by 
16 feet, and weighed it accurately. It weighed 406 lbs., 
being 26 tons per acre. It was drilled 2^ feet apart, and 
covered and cultivated exclusively by horse power on the 
Q|ge cultivator spoken of In a late no. of the Co. GxNr. 
It was only seventy days old from planting. It was not 
tbe best in the fi«ld-^ly a little if anytliing above tlie 
average. It seems a large growth of seventy days, with 
no hand-work about it; I shall weigh tlie same when 
cured. S. W. Hall. Elmira^ Aug, 19, 1861. 

P. 8. — Can somebody tell the proper time to cut this, 
to secure best feed ? I bate to cut it before it is half 
grown, if it be just as good later. 



CLEARING LAND OF STONE 

Speaking of the ill elfeei of the entire removal of stone 
froon some soils, 0. W. True, ki the N. £. Farmer, saya, 

There were but a few stones upon a moist loamy, rich 
soli, laying upon a gravel pan almost Unpenetrable to 
water, but when the loose ones and tlioee that the plow 
came In contact with, were dog out, tbe soil seemed en- 
tirely changed. It was later In the spring, and the grass 
did not hold out but about half as long as before the 
stones were removed. Had it been underdrained, I am 
confident it would have been much improved, and instead 
of being a week later in seed-time, would have been a 
week earlier than originally." The removal of " the na- 
tural attractors of heat,** and tbe loss of the mineral mat- 
ters supplied by the wearing away of the stones, is hit 
explanation of this difference. 
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NEW-YORK ST ATE FAIR FOR 1861. 

The Twenty-First Autumn Meeting of tlje New-York 
State AgricuUuivl Society was held at Wateitown, Sept. 
17-20. It was successful beyond the anticipations of 
many friends, and even officers of the Society, although 
below the exhibitions of some previous years in several 
classes, and in attendance — a fact which could not have 
been otherwise, from the didtraote<l condition of tlie 
country, and the engrossing nature of the crisis through 
which it is now passing. There were some other obstacles 
with which the Society had also to contend, from the late- 
ness of the season in that part of the State, requiring more 
attention to farm duties at home ; from the threatening 
aspect of the skies, which, although clear from Monday 
until Friday at Watertown, were cloudy, and in some 
places rainy, at points near by ; and from the location of 
the Fair, which, although among an enlightened and pro- 
gressive class of farmers, and in a fine Agricultural region, 
was a little too remote from the usual lines of travel to 
invite attendance from all other parts of the Stat.e. But 
that — under such circumstances^ — the expenses and pre- 
mium list of the Society should have been fully met, is no 
less gratifying to iU Board of Managers, and an honor- 
able continuation of its previous history, than it is credi- 
table to the public spirit and enterprise of the place in 
which the Fair was held, and to the determination of the 
Farmers of New-Yoik to meet that enterprise with liberal 
and spirited support. Tlie receipts sum up to $7,910.66. 

As an eihibition of Stock it was fair and rspectable. 
Among the Cattle^ the Short- Honis of Hon. A. B. Conger, 
Brodie, Campbell & Co., T. L. Harison, J. B. Garrett, A. 
M. Underbill, Cass & Butts, A. Stevens, and others, repre- 
sented the breeding herds of several widely separated dis- 
tricts in this State, while T. G. Aycrigg of New-Jersey, 
showed the spirit with which he has undertaken the task, 
by exhibiting some fine specimens lately purchased by him 
from R. A. Alexander of Kentucky. Of the Devons 
there was also a fair turn-out; and although here, as 
among the Short-Horns, some of our best herds were 
unrepresented, the exhibitioii was still sufficient to prove 
the existence of a high average of merit among the breed- 
ers of New York. The welcome names of exhibitors of 
Hercfords at former shows were again found upon the 
entry books of 1861, and this class was weli sustained 
the Ayrshires were out in good numbers; of Alderueys 
there were a few specimens ; the Grades (mainly Short- 
Honi,) were of such excellence as to constitute a marked 
feature ; milch cows, and Che different classes of oxen and 
steers, were full and good. The Fat Cattle included a very 
nice 3 year old steer, from Judge Sackett of Seneca Falls, 
who liad previously offered $10 towards a purse of $50, to 
go to the best animal in Uds class that might be sliown, 
in the hope of drawing out some of the best cattle of the 
excellent grass lands of Jefferson, Oswego, SL Lawrence or 
Franklin ; two other gentlemen had added each a similar 
amount, but much to the regret of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the total was not made up, and there was no com- 
petition. 

The ffor&es hardly constituted as attractive a depart- 
ment as we might have anticipated in a more favorable 
year from the locality; they were probably, however, 
quite up to the average. We refiw to the Premium List 
as published in the Country Gentleman of September 26, 
for the names of successful competitors, but cannot for- 
bear referring especially to the thorough-bred SuUiona 
sliown by Hon. A. B. Conger and E. Coining, Jr., ^nd 
the two-year old colt of T. G. Aycrigg of New-Jersey. 
The last-named gentleman also exhibited a fine pair of 
farm mules with substantial wagon and harness. These 
would have made a prominent appearance in the caval- 
cade of the last day, if it had not been prevented by the 



rain ; where, also, we had hoped to see the beautiful po- 
nies shown by Gen. Uungerford . and others, in contrast 
with the horses of larger frame, and the well trained bull- 
fn-harness of Mr. Thompson of Ballston, leading off* in 
stately march the long line of draught -cattle by which be 
would have been followed. 

But we cannot linger as we should like, here and else- 
where. The Sheep were good — such Leicestei-s as those of 
Beattie and Snell of Canada, and Wlnne of Albany Co., or 
such South-Downs as the rams from the Thomdale floick, 
and the two peas exhibited by Mr. Aycrigg — recent pwr- 
chases from Alexander of Kontucky — having been as a 
whole, rarely equalled — perhaps never excelled — at our 
State exhibitions. The admiration elicited by the Swine — 
both in large and small breeds was very great. The Ex- 
hibition of Pwdtry was qnite full and good. The Pltn^- 
ing Match was 4ield upon a piece of land not in good 
order to show good work to the beet advantage, but 
was well contested and the land well plowed. The com- 
bined cultivator, roller, seeding machine and plaster dis- 
tributor of Col. Duane of Schenectady, was tested here, 
qnite satisfactorily, as we understood, to the committee 
and tbe spectators. In tlie Dairy HalL, Wooiworth, 
Gowdy and Clarke, of Lewis Coun^, Webb, Ball, Bock- 
well, Todd, Clift Eumes, and several others of Jefferson 
County, were exhibitors and prize-takers on butter and 
cheese. A liberal sample of tfie premium butter of Geo. 
Webb has been kindly presented us for trial. 

The collection of Agricultural UnplemetUs was excel- 
lent, but not so extensive as in some years. Nearly all 
the principal mowers and reapers of established reputa- 
tion were on the grounds, sudi as Wood's, Ketchum^s, 
Kirby^s, Hallenbeck's, the Ohio, Cayuga Chief, the Buck- 
eye, and others. Johnson^s Cornstalk' cutter is a simple 
attachment to a mowing machine, and was exhibited in 
connection with Ketchum's one-horse mower. Tlie large 
exhibition of endless-chain horse-powers, shows the in- 
creasing estimation in which they are held by farmers. 
Among other articles worthy Of particular notice may be 
mentioned the wind-mill of E. W. Mills of Onondaga Co., 
Boirs Patent Stone-Ufler, Bullard's Hay-Spreader, and 
the Cheese Vats exhibited by D. W. Maples of Homer, 
Cortland Co. ; 0. O'Neil & Co. of Utica ; H. & E. F. 
Cooper of Watertown, (Roe*8 vat and heater;) and Wm. 
Ralph, Holland Patent, Oneida Co. 

The display of Fruit, such a season as this, as was to be 
expected, was quite limited, but the specimens were in 
some instances unusually fine. The largest contributions 
wore those of Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester, and Smith 
& Hanchett of Syracuse. The former had 85 varieties of 
pears, 60 of apples, 9 of exotic, and 4 of native grapes. 
The latter contained 26 sorts of tfae-apple, 50 of pears, 
and 6 of native grapes. Both of these collections con- 
tained specimens of much interest, or new or rare sorts, 
some of them finely grown. George W. liawrence of 
Oswego, exhibited 13 dishes of as many different varieties 
of plums ; among them we observed Coe*8 Golden Drop 
measuring two and a half inches long. There were also 
some lai^e collections of apples. 

In the Miscellaneoui Departments, the exhibition waa 
not quite as large as has occasionally been the case, but 
the large building devoted to Domestic Goods was well 
filled. Iforal Hall was unique in design, and had been 
ornamented with great taste and labor — the bright scarlet 
berries of tbe Mountain Ash and the white blooms of the 
common Everlasting (here growing as a weed in the field) 
intertwined in large clusters wiUi the evergreen wreaths 
and festoons, so as to produce a very pretty effect. 

The Address was delivered on Friday, in one of the 
buildings— owing to the rain — before a very large audience, 
by Wk. M. EvAKTS, Esq., of New- York. After an appro- 
priate and beautiful introduction^ Mr. E. devoted most 
than an hour to the discussion of the present stAte of the 
country, in which, as he justly r^ouurked, the farmers of 
every locality were equally and daeply concerned. He 
was listened to with frequent and earnest applause, and 
follqwed by cheers for the Union, and an enthusiastic vote 
of thanks for what he had said Iq iti siipp<»rt, 
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Agrioultoral DlBOU saiona at the State Fair, 
manmg-eineiit of Iflaniires* 

At the conclufiion of his addran, the subject of Bwrn- 
ifard Manure was taken up, and tiie best means of saT- 
iog tnd applj^ing, disctiased for an hour bj practical far- 
mers present President Geddes said the result of bis 
observatioDs and experiments, were, first, that tlie manure 
jard should be so made that none of the manure should 
ran off; seoondl j, 4hai there should be plenty of straw to 
abeorb all the droppings of the cattle ; and thirdly, that 
the coarse manure thus mrfde should be placed in piles 
with square sides, and with flat or concave tops, to catch 
the ijsins. If quite strawj, the heaps should be made as 
higfa as the kborer can easily pile them, to induce fer- 
mentation, and the tops should be dishing to receive 
water. In July, the outside should be cut down with a 
haj-kuife, and the outside parts cast on the top, these be- 
ing the only undecayed parts, the rest of the heap being 
^ready well decayed. The manure will thus be in good 
order for wheat lands, and will greatly assist the growtli 
of the subsequent crop of clover. This is the best mode 
of managing manure on grain farms, where an abundance 
of litter is used for cattle. Be has now a stack of straw 
eontaining at least a hundred tons, (last year it would have 
eold for $300 to the paper^makers,) and not cattle enough 
to work it down ; to put this under shed would be simple 
fi)llj — where there is little straw and much dung, a shed 
liay be useful. Where there is much sheep dung, it 
would fire-fang if covered. Dairymen will want a shed ; 
grain farmers, who have much straw, corn-stalks, Ac., will 
sot As for his own mode of farming, he would thank 
no man for furnishing a shed, however perfect, even with 
a slated roof, for if the manure were under it, he would 
have to cut it out, and it would be of no use. He pre- 
fers to apply manure to wheat or grass ; if used for com, 
it fills it with weeds. He applies it to the surface of the 
wheat, and always drills in die seed, — ^remarking, in pass- 
lag, that although oooe opposed to drilling, he was now 

converted to the faith,** and thinks it the best and most 
eertain w»y. If the manure is applied to the surface, the 
rains carry it into the soil ; but if buried too deep, it is 
difficult to get it up again. He thinks clover manure of 
$he utmost impoctanoe. It gWes a crop of oom that needs 
no hoeing, but horse cultivation only. He has thus raised 
sixty-seven bushels to the acre, and the land was left 
cleaner than in other fields with hoeing. Clover also 
forms an excellent manure for other grain crops, oats, bar- 
by^ wheat, &c He has had wheat on dover sod at the 
rate of 33 bushels per acre for 20 acres, and regarded the 
sbver <A« bottom of this hea^ product Bothewants 
the manure in order to get the clover. He sows plaster 
on wheat, oats and clover, evenly by a machme, at the 
rate of two bushels per acre. 

MosEB £AiiKS remarked that most farmers largely 
wasted at least half their manure, by not securing the 
Kquid parts. He saves aH in winter by keejHng his cows 
in sUbles, and absorbs the liquid by litter. He thinks a 
bad of this manure as efficacious as a load of plaster, 
and applied to meadows has obtained from them over 
three tons of hay per acre. He prefers to apply it in the 
£dl, but never wlien the ground is frozen, as the rains 
woiild wash much of it away from his hilly land to that of 
Vis neighbors. He usually applies thus five loads of 40 
bushels each per acre. He prefers to compost it with 
nuck or earth, to render it finer and more friable, and 
Inmire iia spreading. Fresh and wet, it does not spread 
evenly. He remarked that farmers might as well attempt 



to raise crops witliout manure as bankers to bank without 
money. His top-dressed meadows hare yielded him this 
year 240 tons of hay, at about two and a half tons per 
acre. In one case, he had four tons per aci'e, on grass 
land seeded from the fresh manure, tlie cattle having 
eaten hay with plenty of seed in it — no weeds were thus 
produced but thistles, and these were all killed by mowing 
the first year. He prefers to apply his winter mannre in 
spring, and plow it in not more than three inches with a 
gang plow — if buried deep, he never gets its strength" 
up to the surface again. 

In answer to a question, Pres*t Gkddfs said his prefer- 
ence was never to apply manure directly to corn, but for 
avoiding weeds, to manure his dover, and put on corn 
afterwards. 

Ahdbkws, of Conn., Mud that farmers in that 

state had scarcely enough straw to litter property their 
cattle, and he applied it in spring, in a green state, to com, 
which was planted on ridges made by throwing two fur- 
rows together. The manure is wheeled out during the 
winter under a shed, piled up, and is ready for spring 
application. A drain from his yard carries the liquid 
manure to the meadow, and the irrigation thus given has 
produced heavy crops. He sows a half bushel of equal 
parts of clover and timothy per acre ; and has found thai 
thick sowing produces fine fodder for cattle, instead of 
the coarse feed resulting from thin sowing. 

A gentleman whose name was not heard, had never 
found any evil result from drawing out and spreading his 
manure during winter — his land was not hilly, and the 
rains did not wash it off, on a frozen surface. He uses 
muck, peastraw, and other refuse matter for his bogs, and 
makes from them over twenty loads of good manure 
yearly; and whenever the supply of straw is small, carts 
in large quantities of leaves from the woods for littering 
his cattle. 

T. S. Faxton of Utica, spoke of the great improve- 
ment which had been made among farmers generally in 
the saving and management of manure. He said that so 
long ago as 1820, it was common for the Dutch farmers 
to draw out their manure in winter, and place it on the 
ice of the Mohawk river, in order that it might be carried 
ofi'out of the way on the first tliaw. The manure ''filled 
the hind with weeds," and tliat appeared to them a suffi- 
cient reason for regarding it as a nuisance. The subject 
is now better understood. He has found out conclusively 
that the sooner manure is applied to land after being 
dropped from the animal, tlie more we get from it If 
piled a year, much of it wastes. 

S. Walrath of Cauton, St. Lawrence Co., said he 
had learned much in twenty years — his most valuable crop 
now is his manure crop ; then it was his poorest. He 
carefully excluded foul seed from his manure, allows no 
weeds to ripen, and cuts his hay green, or before the seed 
have formed. He can make finer and sweeter butter than 
his neighbors who allow cows to eat bad flavored weeds. 

T. C. Pktebs of Genesee Co., remarked that one class 
of farmers cannot do as others may be able to — they differ 
in tlioir management, but both are right for the kind of 
agriculture each practice. He thought that dairy farmers 
managed their manure best — tliat manure sheds are not 
necessary for our climate, and that any amount of rain will 
not uijure manure if the discliarge from Uie eaves of barns 
does not fall upon it He makes a distinction between 
hamyard manure (often containing much straw) and ^ahle 
manure ; stable manure proper should be applied to the 
current crop ; but yard manure ^ould be first piled to rot 

To embody the sabstaoce of the discussions, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 

1. Manure which consists chiefly of the droppings of 
animals, should be applied as soon as practicable to the 
soil. 

2. Mannre consisting largely of straw, cornstalks, or 
other fibrous matter, should be 'first rotted to become fine. 

8. Manure should be applied at or near the surface of 
the soil, or should be sliglitly buried. 

4. For hoed crops, and especially for com crops, it may 
be buried deeper than for straw crops. 
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AUTUMN APPLI CATIO N OF MANURE. 

There is nothing oonnected with manure of more im- 
portance than its right application. Tet the whole theory 
is a Tery simple one. If difl^ised finely through the soil, 
it is useful ; if not so diffused it is, of course, precisely the 
same as if absent The best way, consequently, to apply 
a given quantity of fertilizing material is in tlie state of so- 
lution — that is, as liquid manure, so tliat it will come in 
contact with every particle of soil. The worst way is to 
throw it in coarse lumps or masses over the ground, and, 
by bad plowing, half cover some of the coarse lumps, and 
leave others uncovered. If the season happens to be very 
wet, a small portion of the soluble parts may find its way 
into the soil, and ultimately be useful to the plants ; if 
the season is dry, the uncovered parts may be of a little 
possible benefit as a mulch, and the covered parts prove 
positively injurious by rendering the soil drier, without 
giving it any rich particles. 

But in ordinary practice manure cannot be converted 
to liquid, and then applied in water carta. The same re- 
sult may, however, be attained in effect by a different and 
far easier management Let the rains dissolve the solu- 
ble manure on the spot where it is wanted, and carry it 
directly among the particles of soil. This cannot be done 
in summer, when it will be dried up rather than dissolved. 
It is only to be acoomplisiied by autumn and spring rains, 
or during winter thaws. That is, spread manure in autuNm 
tehenever praetieabU. The best farmers attach great im- 
portance to this practice. The finest fields of com that 
we have seen this year, were in nearly every instance raised 
on sod tliat had been manured the previous autumn on 
the sod ; and after a few Uiohefl of the top soil was well 
soaked with the liquid manure thus funiisfaed, (assisted in 
its downward progress by the roots of the ^rass,) and just 
before planting time, this grass was inverted to a moderate 
depth, and the com planted upon it The same advan- 
tages have resulted from autumn manuring for any other 
spring crop requiring a fertile soil, or in the preparation of 
land for the spring planting of fruit trees ; or in enriching 
the ground around young trees already planted. 

But the question ooours to many, " how shall we get 
manure in autumn? our animals manufacture it for us 
only during winter.** In answer, it may be observed, that 
some manure is made during autumn, more particularly 
from horses ; this should all be spread before or on the 
commencement of winter; another portion, and a very 
large one, consists of the droppings of dattie all through 
winter, mixed with cornstalks, straw, &c., and too coarse 
for spring application. This should be thrown into heaps 
to decay through summer, and if some soil, turf or muck, 
previously carted into the yard, should be mixed with Uie 
heaps, all the better for the preservation of all parts. If 
these heaps are sufficiently decayed by early autumn, they 
may be applied to wheat fields, after the land is plowed, 
and before harrowing, as we have elsewhere described ; 
but if too coarse still, for tliis purpose, then they may be 
spread on land intended for fpriag crops. 

Nearly all the benefits of autumn manuring may be 
secured, where cattle and other animals are kept in stables 
or warm basements, by drawing out the manure during 
the comparatively leisure time of winter, and spreading it 
at once on the land. The winter rains, wbenew they 
occur, and all the spring rains, will give it a thorough 
washing, and carry the liquid into the soil ; but such pUoes 
must be selected for this purpose, as will not fator the 



aocumulatlon of water into brookd or streams, and thus 
carry off the manure altogether. QrasB lands are mucrla 
the best for this treatment^ by 'tending to retaia tbe 
manure. 

Nothing is better for gardeoa that are to be enriched 
for spring crops, than autumn or winter application, of 
manure ; and newly planted tvees^ dwarf pears, straw- 
berry beds, &c, receive a greni deal ef protection agaiast 
cold by such coatings, which are to be turned in ki 
•pring. 

Rules for Arranging Ornamental Ghronnds. 

Firit of all, ascertain from wbidi dhrection the prevaS- 
ing witidd blow, so as to give protection by planting, for 
nothing can scarcely compensate for sweeping winds in 
winter penetrating the house and raking the garden. 

Secondly^ examine the finest points of distant view, so 
that these may be preserved by leaving the planting open, 
and concealing by dense foKage soeb points as are unde- 
sirable. Where prevailing winds come from the finest 
points of prospect, a choice of evils must be made, and 
most commonly a portion of the distant view^ BMiy be re- 
tained through vistas, and tnost of the grounds be well 
protected by shelter. 

Thirdly, as economy is of vital hnportanee — that is, 
fecting as much as can be done with a given amount Of 
means — grading the ground, the most expensive of all 
kinds of improvement, should be neariy avoided, and the 
plan adspted to the ground by arranging the walks to ex- 
isting levels, and planting trees and slimbs to improve all 
inequalities of surface, so that what might otherwise seem 
a defect, may become a positive beauty, and appear as if 
selected and adopted on purpose. Economy will alwaje 
be promoted by a lai|;e share of grass lawn as compared 
witli flower beds, the lawn quickly receiving its finishing 
touch with the scythe, while beds are trimmed with far 
greater labor. 

HUNTIN G WIL D BEES. 

This is a subjeet on which I have never seen an article In 
the Dollar Newspaper. It is well known tiuU oar fbrests are 
the homes of many swarms of wild bees. They go ofT from 
the domesticated oolooies, and seek refuge in the hollow of 
some good old tree, and there deposit toeir hooey. It rs- 
quires some experienoe and Skill to hunt wild bets with 
hiw. The outfit for bee. hunting is a be* ^z, profierly oo»> 
structed with oomb and honey, alightly soonted with oil of 
anise or thyme. The box fhoold have a glass in the top or 
side, covered with a sliding panel, through which the comb 
and bees can be seen, and to admit light The bee hunter 
secures from a bunch of flowers a few wild bees In his box. 
The panel is now removed, and the light admitted ; or, if he 
ean find no wBd bees On the flowers; be bams a pieeeof 
hooeyoomb upon a heated stone, the seeiit of which draws 
plenty of wild bees around him. He places the open box 
near the altar of inoense, and the bees sooa alight upon the 
honeycomb, and begin to feed. Having in one of these two 
ways secured a few working bees, be places the open box 
upon a hiffb stump, and sits leisurely down to waUm theoL 
The bees bnring supplied themselves witti a freight of honey, 
depart for home. Rising fW>m the box, they fly in circles 
about it, and then take a bee line or straight course forborne, 
or for the bee tree. Now eomes the banter's coveted opnor- 
tunity. He wishes to get the line of the swarm, as it is ealled. 
With a practioed eye, he wateher the bees until they are 
beyond his sight, and finally determines by their unerring 
course in a straight line, the direetion of the bee tree. Hav- 
ing got the line, he dotes his box on the bees, and moves on 
towards the tree. He then takes a new stand, and makes 
new observations, and thus gradually nears the wild eolony 
searching all the while for them in every hoIlOW tree, until 
he at last discover! their retfsai An experienced bee hunter 
having once got the line of the swarm, seldom falls of finding 
it Large <|uantities of honey have often been found deposited 
in the oapaoious hollows of some of our forest trees. JM. New9^ 
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[For th« Coan^ Oentleinaa and ColtiTatoc;] 

A New a^d Wonderful KjUid of Rye. 

MkssIis. Ei>iT0ii8^A feirdiiyft fchice T receSrcd flroih 0. 
C. WuKKLER, Fsq., Corresponding Secretary of the Cali- 
fomia State Ag. Society, (tilrobgh the agency of the 
Patent OfRce,) .a toudl packajge bf ^* Brnghatn Rye.'' 
Accompanying the ry«, was ft printed circular, of whidi I 
herewith furutah a copy. The circular is headed ^^From 
the Journal CaNfoniia State Ag. Society.'' 

ExTRAORDiitABr Oraiii. — ** Throagh the politeness of If . 
W. Belfhaw, Em , Wells, Fai^ k Co.'s agent at Fiddletown, 
Kl Dorado Co , Mmsts . J. A. Binghaip and Bn>., hare for- 
warded to the rooms of the Society a sample of rye, of such 
nnosaal site and heauij of berry, and soob unique derelop 
BMnt of bead, as to surprise and delight every man wbo has 
exsunined it Its history, as far ft has been ascertained, is 
that it was found growing ^d on the top of a high, di^ hill, 
in a ooM bleak pwlioa of Oansoo Valley, Nevada Tenritorjr. 
A few grains were gathered, and from them the Bros. Bing- 
ham have made the following test : 

*• Thev planted in Norember last, about one pint^ on the 
top of a liiU of yellow and apparently nnprodnotive soil. The 
object was to test its capacity for enduring drouth, oold and 
destitution of vegetable mold. Any of our common cereals 
will nourish in our valleys, and under favoring eulture, but 
if a^ Tarietyeao be davelo|wd eapabia of suooess, under for- 
bidding circumstances, a real addition will have been made 
to the productive resources of the country. The experiment 
of the Messrs. Bingham famished them' with about onahnn* 
Arad poondrof grain, of a efairaeter beyond all comparison 
with anv rye we havo before seen or read of, and that too. 
voder ourcumstances so very unfavorable as to generate the 
belief that it wiH suooeed anyvhert. We have divided the 
pareel sent'us aad forwarded sassplea to all the State and 
Polooial Agrieultural Societies on the continent ; and shall 
place a sample on exhibition at the World's Fair in London, 
sezt spring. ' 

The above is a true copy of the paper sent out with the 
rye by Mr. Whrclkr, C^rrespbndiog Secretary of the 
Stale Ag. Society of California. 

I do not In the least call in question any of the state- 
ments as above, in relation to how the rye was found 
growing wild, nor of Its adaptation to yielding an hundred 
fold, " on the top of a hill, pf yellow and apparently un- 
productive soil" — nor do I call in question the honesty of 
tlie Broe. Bingham, or the faith and sincerity of Mr. Secre- 
tary Wheeler,, but I do say, without the fear of contra- 
dicUoo or refutation, that this boasted rye, is nothbg 
Boore nor less in it« variety, and identical in every respect, 
with what was largely distributed two or three years since 
firoBi the PcUnt OflBoe, labelled Polish Wheat, some- 
times called Oiant Rye," and to prove to your satisfaction 
IHend Tucker, tliat I am right, I forward with this, sam- 
ples of each, the Polish and the California grown, in 
separate packages, and duly marked, and if you will mix 
them together ana can then tell ** which is which," I will 
iraokly admit that you possess greater discriminating 
powers than I do» . 

Just about two years ago I sowed eight or ten square 
lede with this Giant rye— ibr the paekages were marked, 
**f^gow in autumn." Tlie rye looked well when the 
first snows came, but every plant on the piece, with one 
exception, winter kiiUd. The plant that survived pro- 
duced several heads with wonderful long beards. I saved 
at the time of sowing, about a gUl, intendit^ to plant it 
in the spring ; but Uie package got mitflaid, and I now 
have it on hand^ which has enaUed me to furnish you 
with the sample now forwarded. 

Winter before last I sent a snaU quantity of thb rye to 
a friend in an a^loiuing oeunty. Last winter I received a 
lc«ter froBh him, saving he sowed the seed in the spring of 
1«60, and that it yielded well. It being a "spring grain." 
I wilt write to fny friend fbr farther information, and com- 
municate the result. ' 

One thing Is quite certain. It Is a splendid grain. But 
if it possesses tlie wonderful productive qualities at the 
Dorth that it has exhibited in California, it is strange we 
liave not seen it notioed in some of the agricultural jour- 
nals before tbLi late day. 



By way of caution, I would here suggest to my brother 
farmers to keep cool for the present about this " giant 
rye," and not pay two dollars per ounce for seed till some- 
thing more definite b known respecting it. 

Mr. Wheeler^ in his letter to the Patent Office, dated 

Sacramento, Cal., Aug. Mb, 1861," aays it has been 
advised to call it *^ Bingham" rye, in honor of tlie intelli- 
gent gentlemen who have developed its qnaliiies. If yon 
have no objection you can so denominate it." 

I will just add, that "Giant rye," "Polish wheat," and 
" Bingham rye," are one and the same thing. The know- 
ledge of this fact may prevent some mistakes hereafter. 
Turner. N. II., Sept. 6. mi. LEVI BARTLETT. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Bartlett for Uie samples 
of grain enclosed with the above. Iliey are unquestion- 
ably Mentical. — Eds. 

rVor the Coantry Gentlemui and Cultivator.] 
EXPERIMENT I N GR INDING BONES. 

Having one of Joice's Starr grain mills, which has 
been illustrated in tlte Co. Gsmt. and Annual Register for 
1860, as I con^der it of very^ little value for the purpose 
for which it was manufactured, and as I was about to 
throw it aside for old iron, it occurred to me that it would 
subserve a good purpose for grinding bones. Accordingly 
we went ta the woods with the team and collected a lot 
of bones of c^Utle, which had lain there more tlutn two 
years, and put the mill in operation with two horses 
hitched to the lever. There were some large shin bones, 
and thigh bones, which appeared strong enough to break 
the mill to fragments ; but tliey snappc^d and fell to frag- 
ments almost as readily as if they had been ears of Indian 
com. We then put in jaw bones, teeth and all, and an 
entire skull, and they went through with very little power, 
1 think not half as much as is required to grind Indian 
com. We then took a very fairge new bone, from which 
the beef had just been remoTeid, and it was reduced to 
small fragments, at If it bad been a piece of half-rotten 
wood. 

We adjusted the mill to grind about as fine as bark is 
usually ground at tanneries, for tanning leather. There 
Is so much marrow and oleaginons matter in bones, that 
it would not be possible to get them through, were the 
mill adjusted to grind them as fine as course meal. It is 
not necessary that bones should be reduced to a very fine 
powder, alUiougb tlie finer they are ground, the greater 
the effect will be immediately on any crop. If they are 
gN>und coarse, their fertilizing influence will be felt on 
oropa for years to come; and therefore, nothing will be 
lost in the end, by not having them reduced very fine. 

After a lot of bones have been run through the mill, 
the largest fragments can be mn dirough the second time, 
and thus reduced as fltie as desirable. 

I found that there is a great amount of marrow in large 
bones, even after they have lain bleaching in the weatlier 
for several years ; and this has a tendency to cause Uie 
mill to clog ; although mine never clogged but once, in 
consequence of it, and then by letting up a liule on the 
set screw, the bones passed through freely. 

Will it pay to grind bones in this manner? " Most 
aasnredly it wiH. I have not had a sufficient amount of 
bones to experiment with, as I desire, but i have ground 
enough to satisfy myself that a span of horses will grind 
more than one hundred pounds in an hour with ease ; and 
it could be performed when teams and hands would be 
idle, or by boys, for whom it would be fine amusement, 
to see them reduced to fragments. And, more tliau all, 
one hundred pounds of such bones as farmers would col- 
lect and grind up, would be worth more than twice as 
much as the ground bone of commerce. Thb that I have 
ground smella very strong, and is very ridi in fertilizing 
materiaL Sw Edwards Todd. 

An Old Turtlk.— Paoli Lathrop of South Hadley, has 
had the same marked turtle visit his garden for thirty suc- 
eeasire yeara The only trouble be makes, is to taste the 
cucumbers. 
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Limb— Daisy Seed— -Muck.— 1. Will Ifme make a good 
dreraing for grass and corn on muck land 1 If so, when 
should it be applied, in what-manner, and what qnantitj per 
acre 7—2. Is there any way to destroy white daisy seeds, and 
other foul seeds in manure, without iiyuring it? If so, how 1—3. 
Will muck, drawn out this fall and composted with ashes or 
lime, make a good manure for spring wheat, to apply next 
spring 1 A Constant Rbader. Copenhagen, N. Y. II. 
Lime is useful to most soils, but not on all— and this ean be 
determined only by experiment There is scarcely a doubt 
that it would benefit the muck. The great point is to have it 
spread finely and evenly ; hence it should be reduced to pow- 
der — best by water slacking, and then spread evenly over the 
land. It may be scattered with a light scoop shovel Arom a 
wagon, taking care, (especially if water-slacked, instead of 
air-slacked,) that a ffenUe breesa blow constantly from the 
wagon, as it crosses the field with its side to the wind, to blow 
the lime away fk-om the operator. A broadcast sowing ma- 
chine, if it will sow copiously enough, may be better. Prac- 
tical men differ as to the quantity per acre ; much no doubt 
depends on the nature of the soil. Some think ten bushels 
enough at a time ; others prefer a hundred^and in some 
cases several hundred have been applied. As its usefulness 
lasts several years, it is obvious that the time of year cannot 
be very essential.— 2. Daisy seed can only be destroyed by a 
high degree of fermentation in the manure— which is only to 
be effected by forking over, shaking to pieces, and making 
into a heap. The fermentation must be checked before it goes 
too far, either by flooding with oold water or taking down the 
heap, or it will produce "fire tanging," and spoil the manure.— 
3. There is a great difference in muck — some is quite useful 
as manure, others less so— and besides, some soils (which pos- 
sess little vegetable matter,) may be much more benefitted 
than others. It therefore requires experiment to settle the 
question of the benefit to be received. But as a general rule, un- 
less the soil already contains much vegetable material, muck is 
useful, but not like common manure. An excellent way is to ap* 
ply it to cattle yards, to work up and mix with the dung, or 
else to place it in ihni alternate layers in compost heaps with 
manure. The drier it is when used in (litter way, the bet- 
ter.] 

Smdt in Whbat.^Ih some of the baek numbers of .the 
Country Gkrtlbmah^ I have notioed articles on smut in 
wheat, and the manner of preventing it by washing it with a 
compound of salt and water, and then drying with slacked 
lime, or a compound of blue vitriol and water, but so far as I 
know or can find by research in back numbers, the particu- 
lars are not given. Now will you please gratify an old sub- 
scriber and probably many other readers, by giving the par- 
ticular mode of manipulating. How much salt shall be put 
in the water to make the brine 7 How long «hall the wheat 
remain in it 1 Should it be washed in any other wator before 
it is put in the brine ? How long before it is sown, is it safe 
to prepare 1 If vitriol and water is used, bow much vitriol 
and water per bushel, and the manner of applying it to the 
wheat? Also stato whether these preparations or any other 
are perfectly effectual against the smut. F. A. Colm an. £ If 
smutty wheat is first washed in wator, most of the smutty 
particles will be carried off. It may be done by stirring it in 
a tub with the water, and pouring off the liquid containing 
more or less of the smut When the water appears to run 
clear, wet it with brine, which may be a saturated solution 
of common salt, or partly or nearly so. DnsUng it then with 
air or water-slacked lime, (the latter it most effieacbus,) 
serves to dry it as well as in some degree to desUpoy the smut 
Seed wheat thus treated will produce little or no smut It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to add blue vitirol, unless the seed 
is very foul— we are not aware that it is much more efficacious 
than salt. There are other remedies, which we have not 
tried. Our correspondents may perhaps give us additional 
information, if they have given them a fair, comparative and 
distinct trial. 

Salt requires two aad a half parts of wster to dissolve it, 

making strong or saturated brine. Blue vitriol dissolves in 
about tour parts of water.] 

BoNR Dust and LiMB.^Will yon or some of your cor- 
respondents please inform me at an early day, if bone dust 
and liiue will succeed together, on seeding down ; or does the 
lime neutralize the effect of the bone dust, as it is said to do 
in the case of guano^ superphosphate of lime, Acl Th« 

f round we propose laymg down is a clay bottom. A Youno 
ARUBR. [Lime can have no injurious effect on bone dust 
The phosphoric acid is already neutralized, and the carbonate 



of lime, the state in which liiqe commonly exists in soils, can 
give it nothing more.] 

Prbbrrtino Tendeb Bui.B«^WUt you have the kind- 
ness to inform me through the next number of The Ccjx.ti- 
vator, how to preserve through winter such tender bulbs a« 
Gladiolus floribondus, Mexican Tiger flower, Dahliaa, Ac.l 
Can they be kept safely in moist earth in the cellar 1 A 
Subscbibbr. [Take them up in autumn, clean thein well, 
and pack them in a box of thoroughly dried sand ; then 
place the box in a dry place entirely ftree from frost A cellar 
is often too damp. A central oloeet, or any apartment kept 
warm by a furnace will answer. As every house almost is 
different in regard to temperature, dampness, Ac, the ex- 
perimeat may not succeed so well at first as after a little ex- 
perience. Keeping them in this way is not at all difficult, if 
they are properly managed.] ^ 

Shbltbrino MahorBw~I want to know if it will pay lo 
build a manure shed, provided you have a good yard ? If It 
will, what way is the best, and how large should it be to bold 
all the winter manure mwle from 10 horses, 20 cows and 50 
sheep? H. Weeton, N. J. [The number of animals men- 
tioned, of medium size, and with plenty of litter, Ae , wiU 
make some 300 two-horse loads of manure, which would form 
« pile W feet square, and 7 or 8 <feet high. The shed should 
be large enough to cover such a pile. It would be perhaps 
more convenient to make it 20 feet wide and 46 feet long. 
It m#y be of poets set in the gronnd, and covered with boaida^ 
if open on every side,4t will be easier to draw the manure. 
There are three objects inabeltoring manure— to prevent its 
becoming too wet and washing down ; to avoid being too wet 
to draw ; and to prevent the liquid parts from washing away 
and wasting. If all these points can be fully attained im 
open air, by using enough of dry material, keeping away 
surface water, and turning the water of the eaves hn another 
dtreetkA, the abed will not be neceasary — otherwise it will 
prove valuabte ] 

Foul in thi Poor.— What is the matter with my stock, 
and what can I do for their relief? I have five cows and an 
ox, very lame with something I know nothing of. It first ap> 
peared like foul in the hoof, but soon got beyond the ^* foal 
limits," and showed that its seat was deeper in the fbot. The 
foot gets very much swollen, and the leg is similarly affected 
as high as the knee, and the animal soon refuses to put the 
foot to the ground. After a week or ten days, it breaks and 
discharges in the cleft of the hoof, and forms a running sore, 
but the lameness still continues. What treatment would yon 
recommend 1 j. w. ML KUeo, WettdieaUr Co.^ Aug. 19. 
[This is probably a severe form of "foul-ln- the-foot " Dr. Dadd 
remarks that "joint-murrain, quarter-e^il, black-qnarter, 
dry- gangrene, and fouMa^the-loot, ere all analogous," re- 
qniring a similarity of treatment. Cleanliness and comfort 
will be the first thing to atteod to. In the above mentioned 
cases, we shquld recommend washing the parts with a solu- 
tion of an ounce of fresh chloride of lime in a pint of water 
—or a weaker solution afterwards if this should seem harsh. 
A poultice of charcoal, Indian meal and slippery elm, would 
help to cleanse and heal. Linseed might be substituted for 
slippery elm. Or, pyroligneous acid might take the place of 
chloride of likne, but it would itot ptt)baMybe so good. Wash 
freouently, and keep every ]patt dean. Dr. Dadd' advisea 
rubhing the joints with a mixture of eaoal parts of oil of 
cedar and fir balsam. Turpentine would be similar, hot not 
so good.] 

Hbavxs— Rabpberbibs— RosE8.~If it will not be asking 
Coo much, I should be glad to have you answer the following 
questions— 1. How can a horse be cured of the heaves, ea«ilj 
and permanently 1—2. What treatment ought black rasp- 
berry and blaekberry briers to receive after the bearing sea- 
son is over?- 3. I have seen several rose-bushes this season 
that budded well, but jnst before they were ready to open, 
rotted without blossoming. Can you assign the cause, and e 
remedy 1 A. M. Pratt. Nortk Hamden, Del. Co., N. Y, 
[I. It is a common, and perhaps correct opinion, thatwbea 
the heaves beooma fully established, they are inonrable. Bat 
they may be greatly . relieved by always giving moistened 
food— moistening the cut hay the anin»al eats, ground meal, 
Ao. Chopped cornsUlks are gpod, if good and well cared. 
Especially avoid any kind of dusty hay. , We have koowa • 
case where heaves were entirely oured by giving the bone 
for years dish-water, greasy water, sour milk, Ac, for drink; 
and a few years since a correspondent stated he bad oured his 
horse by giving him sour milk.— 2. Cut out the old oaDst 
which have borne, and allow the new ones to have the space, 
to become stout and vigorous for another year's crop.— 3. We 
could not stete, without further knowladge of the symptooiB 
^perhaps they were injured near the roots by winter, Md 
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BROUGHTON'S STUMP-PULLER. 



This machine is the inTention of Albert Broughtoo, of 
Malone, Franklin Co., N. T. It weighs about 400 lbs., 
and its cost Is f 75. It is described as follows : 

Tlie machine is formed of a massive beam or lerer. A, 
Fig- 1, one end of which rests upon the stump, a stout 
chain being passed around the lever near this end and 
aroiind one of the large roots, while the opposite end of 
the lever is drawn upwtird by a pulley, B. This pulley is 
suspended from the apex of a pair of shears, 0, and is 
operated by a windlass which is turned by the lever, D, a 
pawl, E, holding the shaft from tuniing back. It will be 
feen that, as the end of the lever is raised, the stump is 
turned over, tearing out the roots upon one side, and 
either breaking those upon the other, or so loosening 
tbeiD, that the stump may be easily raised from its bed. 

The lever A, is now laid aside, and the shears are 
rooTed directly over the stump, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
pulley being secured directly to one of the roota, by 
means of the powerful purchase furnished by the windlass 
and lever D, the stump is raised up into the air ready to 
be loaded into a wagon, or otherwise disposed of as may 
he desired. 



In order to make room for the stump between the two 
leaves of the shears, one of them the stick, F, is made 
longer than usual, and provided with a second hole for 
the connecting pin, so that in the second position the 
shears may be widely spread, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The apparatus may be easily moved about the field, 
from one stump to another, by three or four men ; and 
for transportation any considerable distance, the broad 
portion of the shears may be laid upon the axletrees of a 
pair of wheels, and a horse harnessed between the timbers 
near the angle. Or the two side timbers may be support- 
ed on shoes, and the shears drawn along by a horse at- 
tached to the end. 

For tearing up trees by the roots, a notch is cnt in the 
side of the tree to admit the end of the lever, A, when 
one of the roots is chained to the lever, and the work 
proceeds as in pulling stumps ; the weight of the tree top 
aiding in turning out the roots, and the end of the lever 
falling out of its notch as the tree goes over. 

The pecaliar merit of this atump-puller is the mode in 
which it operates, turning the stump over, and thus orer- 
coming the resistance in the best possible manner. 



whan the present supply of sap in the stems was exhausted, 
thej perished. If to, the remedy would be dry soil and win- 
ter protection] 

PocL iH THB Foot.— Please tell J. W., (Co. Girt. Sept. 5,) 
that a few applicntions of a strong solution of sulphate of 
eepper, (blue vitriol,) will entirely remove this disease. 

-Ml Holly Farm,'* N. T. A. WALLING. 

To Skillfiti. CiicvsB Makers.— A farmer's wife wishes 
DM to inqatre how pbe ean prwenft her cheese from eranbling 
whm it. M eat, erm if only a few weeks old— besides it is too 
MOT. I see BMny difeotioos bow to make good batter, bat 
th» Maoafaoturs of cheese is too much evariooked— we want 
fnae, iemperatvrt, and quantity of different materials given 
— age of milk— age of cord when used— quantity of rennet 
to eadi 10 gallons 6f milk— how prepared— degree of pres- 
fore — and— every thing else. Yocno FAiiMBa. 

CoRCBBTB Fencb Posts.— P. P. of Ncw Coucord, Ohio, 
wishes to know how to make fence posts of broken stone and 
moztar, ha a mold ; and whether this will answer a nsefnl 



purpose. Can any of our readers give any practical informa- 
tion fW>m experience? 

Tumors or Hbrs.— I this spring purchased three Black 
Spanish hens, two of which have now a large fatty tumor on 
their breasts. Have any of your wwrespondents* bens been 
in a like manner affected 7 If so, to what cause do they at- 
tribute it 7 c. w. 8. Cold Spring Harbor, N. T. 

Dowry Aphis.— Can you or Dr. Fitch, give a mode for 
the easy deetmcUea of the White or Downy Aphis 7 m. 

ManRW OR Lirbr.— Will any of your numerous friends, 
through the Co. (iERT., inform me how to remove mildew 
from linen — also to remove grease stains from white marble, 
and oblige 

To Dritb away Rats.— To drive and keep rats from 
eom-cribs and granaries, place some gas-tar in them, and 
daub some in their holes, and they will leave the premises at 
once. The tar can be obtained at any place where gas is 
factnred. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., OCTOmER, 1861. 



American Farmers, we need scarcely say, are this 
year particulilrly interested in the production of the wheat 
fields of Europe. From time to time we have noticed the 
prospects of the Crops in Great Britain and France ; for 
we have felt tliat with our large surplus still unconsumed 
from the crop of 1860, and apparently large production 
the present season, muck dependsi-^ regards the prosper- 
ity both of Farmers and of the Cotintry at large— upon our 
obtaining a sale for our breadsftuflfs in foreign markets. 
All the accounts we have heretofore given, foreshadowed 
less than an average yield in Great Britain, and are amply 
confirmed by a later and fuller estimate which appears in 
the London Agricultural Gazette of August 17th. That 
paper contains returns from more than two Ai/n^/rcrf judi- 
cious correspondents in every part of the United Kingdom, 
on which it remarks editorially, as follows : — 

"The wheat crop of 1861 will certainly prove to yield 
below the average produce. This b a very serious con- 
clusion to arrive at — but it is not possible fqr any jreader 
of the reports we have received to avoid it. Our autlion- 
ties, from four to six in every English county, are the most 
likely men in their respective localities to form an accurate 
estimate of prospects. All over the best district* of the 
island the present time is late enough to justify the forma- 
tion of a confident opinion ; and upon the whole it will 
be found that the opinions given are against the probabili- 
ty not only of a first-class harvest, but as regards all 
autumn sown grain and all stiff clay soils, of a merely ave- 
rage yield. Now, autumn sown grain and stiff day soils 
are wheat and wheat soils respectively ; and accordingly 
it will be seen that on the whole the returns of opinion as 
to the wheat crop are unfavorable. Not, of course, so un- 
favorable as those of last year, but still so far as the wheat 
crop is concerned, promiBing nothing whatever to remedy 
the past most disastrous season which English agricul- 
turists have knowfi. Spring com, however, is generally 
good. Barley and oats, especially the latter, may be ex- 
pected to yield unusually well. Beans are blighted, and 
they are also thinly planted, owing to the use of inferior 
seed. Peas are generally very good. Potatoes are al- 
most universally attacked with the disease ; which is this 
year unusually early In its appearance, and threatens to 
be unusually mischievous in its effect. Hay has been, 
in all late districts, "gof with much difficulty; and a 
fair crop is damaged to the extent of at least on^-half. 
Tunifps and other green crops are generally very promise 
ing ; but mangel wurzels and carrots are not half pUuit* 
ed, owing to failure of seed. On the whole we have on 
all turnip and barley soils the probability of a good season 
— while the prospects of wheat and bean growers, and of 
clay land farmers generally, are unfavorable.** 

For five years the Agricultural Gazette has taken the 
same means to arrive at a fair estimate of the crops ; and 
we copy below its figures with regard to wheat for each 
season since 1857, from which it may be seen how 1861 
compares with preceding seasons : — 

Total Over Under 

WHEXT.Tss:- "^^TfT ^^^ET 

18M, m 101 n 8 

im, 186 ao m m 

186U. 140 * 98 

l«l aw 14 76 IM 

— We have also before us the Paris Journal of Practi- 
cal Agriculture of Aug. 20th, oontoining a full review of 
the condition and prospect«^f the erops in France during 
July and tlie first 15 days of August. M. Barral briefly 
sums up as follows : — 

" £n resume the year 1861 may be considered as very 



mediocre as regards the production of wheat. Quite 
fortunately Indian com, barley and oats will furnish a 
passable return. Potatoes are attacked witli the disease, 
but they will nevertheless probably give such a crop as to 
reward the cultivator for his pains. Beets appear to be 
doing pretty well ; the same is true of the industrial crops 
except hops which have generally been devoured bj 
insects. The second crops of forage will partly make up 
the deficit of the haying. As to the vine, it will without 
doubt, yield a good crop, except where the spring frosts, 
which were too numerous this year, affected it, or the 
fruit has suffered too much from dropping off. In fine. 
Agriculture has to record a mediocre year upon its an- 
nals." 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that both Great Britain 
and France will continue to buy our breadstuff, although 
we may not buy very large quantities of their manufao- 
lures. 

Tlie distinguished chemist Boussinoault has just 
read before the French Academy of Sciences, a paper on 
the employment of Lime in Agriculture. It has not yet 
been published, but M. Barral gives the following as 
the substance of it, which we translate for the Co. Gkmt. 
from the Journal it Agriculture Pratique for Aug. 5 : — 
" Lime introduced in an arable soH very quickly sets at 
liberty a certain quantity of futotein the state of ammonia ; 
the azote elements were before united in insoluble com- 
binationS( not assimilable by plants— the action of the 
lime sets them free, and permits a part of tlie capital 
buried in the soil to be utilized for the next crop. If 
this was the whole effect of Ihne, t>f which tlie experimenta 
of Boussingault afforded evidence, small doses of itatonee, 
ought to be counselled, because the quantity of ammonia 
produced does not increase in proportion to the quantitjr 
of Kmc used. But as heavyiimings pnxliioe Uicontestible 
effects m certain cases, it must consequently be admitted 
that lime exerts an action of some other kind upon tlio 
elements of the mould. Boussingault thinks that certnin 
mineral matters, such as potash and silica, may be liberated 
in Uie soil by the lime; that otiter substances injurioes 
to plants, are destroyed or modified by the sanae agent, 
and that to these effects is added moreover a physical ac- 
tion, changing the constitution of the land. The action of 
lime is thus excessively complex, and its good effects can 
only be explained by studying attentively tlie special cir- 
cumstances under which they are produced. The grand 
fact proven by the present researches of this agricultural 
«avan, is that there exist In mould, as well in the form of 
organic matters as in that of mineral matters^ a host of 
subsUnces completely hiert for vegetation, until tlie mo- 
ment when some proper agent renders them assimilable 
by plant?. The continuance of experiments upon tlie 
method devised by Boussingault, can alone clear up these 
excessively complex facts, and point out .to our agriculture 
the most effective process. The discovery of methods 
which conduct to truth is often the greatest service that 
can be rendered to Science and to Art** 



TsNSKSSER Mat WHRAT—This is a very eariy variety, 
and remarkable for withstanding the destructive effects of 
winter. H. Fkllowb of Sennett, Cayuga Co., regards it 
as nearly equal in quality to the Soule ; he showed us 
a piece, standing on an exposed hill, next to a field of 
Mediterranean. The latter was almost wholly destroyed ; 
the May but slightly injuned. We liave observed similar 
results in some other iastanoesL It oontHined no midge. 
John R. Pagk, in the same neighborhood^ has also culti- 
vated it, but does not tlunk it aov better than the Medi- 
terranean, if as good. It may be worthy of further ex. 
periment, however, for if as jfood as the Mediterranean 
in other respects, and decidedly hardier, it would be an 
acquisition. It will be observed that the past winter was 
a very unusual one, placing the hardier varieties in a more 
favorable light than might again occur for a dozen years. 
Among the many new sorts of high promise, there are 
evry few that withstand the test of years. 
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Epitorial JoTTiNoa.—- TTo/eWoira, Saturday f. m^, 
Stpi. 14. — Wiib manjr memoranda ooHeoied durhig the 
past four daj8* jommeyingfli, I find myself restricted hj 
tbe early departure of the malls to a brief and very har- 
ried notice of the several Exhibitions I have attended — 
much less full tlwn I should like to have made it and 
much less so than tha merits of these exhibitions really 
demand. 

Tuesday night I passed at Rome, chiefly in listening to 
the music of a very heavy rain, — which, however pleasant 
and harmonious on some other occasions, is not generally 
conwdered particularly advantageous either by managers 
or visitors at our Agricultural Fairs, as an overture or 
aoeompaniment thereto. Wednesday morning, drenched 
by the same rain, I seated myself in Hie Watertown train, 
oo the way to Mexico, where the Show of the Oswego 
Co. Society continues to be held, under the presidency 
this year of Alvin Lawrknck, Esq. Mexico must be a 
pleasant and active village on a bright day. By the time 
w« reached there, by stage from the Ridiland station, the 
raio bad transformed itself into a mist, until finally about 
noon it nearly ceased to fall. The committees and officers 
availed themselves of tlie change to resume the examina- 
tion of the stock, a part of which had left the ground I 
waa told, on account of the storm. The attendance was 
ecrtaiiily much better than I abould have anticipated nnder 
so diflooiiiagiog ctvcwnataBcea, and during the address we 
had occasional gluBpaes of a pale snnshine, reverting just 
aa it concknied into tbe gloom j shower which I had begun 
to think a pari of the established order of things for the 
wkole week. 

The show of stock was a verj good one, including both 
Devoos and 8hort>Homs in coniBiderable numbers, grades, 
working oxen, fiit cattle, sheep and swine. One of its 
moat striking features was the string of 18 fat cattle sliown 
by A. W. &yiRaMoi, Esq. of New Haven, which were 
as fine a lot as is often found on any one man^s farm — 12 
of them, as I w^aa told averaging 2,000 pounds weight 
easb, and one touching 2,6^ There was a fair show of 
implements, among ii%ich I noticed one of R«MtM0TON*8 
Steel Plowa, made at Ilion, and shown by Mr. Hiram 
Walkkr of Union Square, who has tested it to his great 
satisfaction, as he said, and whose neat farmstead and 
orchard wliieh I had noticed in passmg them in the mom- 
hig, bore witness that his commendation was well worth 
having. In otlier respeeta I believe the sliow was quite a 
good one, but tbe weather must have had a somewhat 
daflMging influence upon its pecuniary success, unless the 
third day turned oat better than it appeared to promise. 

The following rooming I came on to Adams, reaching 
there in time to spend an h6nr or two on the fine eighteen- 
aere field belonging to tlie flourishing Sooietj of this and 
tha adjoining Towns, before the commencement of the 
Address^ which was delivered by Hon. Eowaro Etkrktt 
d Boston. The skies had grown brighter during tbe 
forenoon, and It cleared off pleasantly about the middle 
of the day to the great deliglit of those who wished to 
listen to the orator of the day. Mr. EvKRKTr^s address 
was eloquent, lucid, tnithful and instructive, as he always 
is ; hb audience, numbering several thousands— although 
not neariy so numerous as it would have been if the mom- 
ii^ had opened fine and clear—liatened with unbroken 
attention for more than an hour, and when he sat down 
gave hearty cheers for the Union and the speaker.^ 1 
have no time to attempt a summary of his remarks, which 
were botli appropriate for tha place and occasion, and 
weU-timed in view of the present condition of public feel- 
ing. Tbe exhibition of stock on tbe grounds, was very 
good indeed ; tha Ayrshires of Gen. Uunobrford consti- 
tuting one of its am^ excellent featurea, while the swine 
are also worthy of prominent mention, — not to apeak of 
tbe Devona, Sbort-Uoma, and other classes of cattle, to- 
gether with tbe horsea, all of which were out in laige 
force. 

On the train I had been so forionate as to meet with 
D«r friend Hon. C. T. Hulburd of St. Lawrence, who pw- 
eoaded me to accompany him, Friday, to the Franklin 



County Fair at Malone — from which I have only just re- 
turned in season to write this letter. The exhibition had 
been in realitj brought to its conclusion before our arrival 
there at 3 p. m. of the last day— except as regards horMs, 
the trial of which had then dnwn a very lai|^e attendance 
to the Society^s well arranged course. Tlie track was in 
good order for trotting, and this exercise was evidently 
conducted to the immense gratification of the crowds of 
spectators occupying the seats and thronging the enclosure. 
The weather of Uie preceding days, I was ^lad to see, could 
have done little if any damage to the SocKty^ exchequer. 
Malone is a very thriving place, and like Adams, many 
of its avenues are beautifully shaded and highly improved. 
To A. LiNDSKT, Esq., the rreaident of the Society, and 
other citizens, I was indebted for a kind greeting and 
many attentions. 

— But my time is nearly expended. I find the coun- 
try looking still very fresh, and the herbage and treee gen- 
erally in full verdure. The hay crop this year has been 
an unusually large one ; oats have also yielded well ; com 
is ligliter, and still somewliat in danger of frost ; spring 
wheat has been less successful, perhaps, than other grains, 
many fields of it being yet out — some not yet cnt. Mr. 
HuLBDRO thought that with him the Grain Aphis bad in- 
jured this crop to the extent of one-third ; it has been 
very numerous through all the Northern part of the State. 
There are many potato fields that bear the appearance of 
the rot 

Without being quite dispoaed to luge that it Is 
a matter of ab^lute impossibility, either for audible 
"knockhigs'* to break the stillness of the air, totally 
without the aid of man or matter,— or, for "ghosts," 
arrayed in garments of white, to trail their hoop-less skirts 
athwart the vision of lonely pedestriana in sepulchral 
neighborhoods,— or, for one kind of grain to grow up 
from another kind of seed — a good wheat field, for ex- 
ample, some frosty morning to be found all " changed to 
chess,'* or one species of grass to be irrigated or manured 
into pother species; — we may yet aver with safety, that 
there is an odor of suspicion which to our nostrils is 
always strongly perceptible in any narrative purporting to 
describe tbe actual occurrence of the various abnormal 
phenomena just referred to. And we have generally dis- 
covered, where investigation was practicable, that this 
suspicion was well grounded, and that either error or im- 
posture were somewhere at the root of the whole matter. 

Another instance, illustrating how easily even a sdentifio 
man may be mistaken, has just come to our notice. 
year the Gardeiier^s Chronicle, which seems disposed to 
be more credulous in some respects, than would be antici- 
pated from the reputation of its accomplished editor, drew 
attention to a case of " transmutation " supposed to have 
been successfully accomplished in the cultivation of Grasses 
by Profl BucKMAK. Prof. B., himself, appears to have 
had no doubt whatever upon the sul^ect ; " he believed 
that he had proved that in the course of cultivation Poa 
aquatica and Glyceria Jtuitan^ two widely different 
species, lat their dUtinchont and became identical; that 
the same thing happened between the Fescues called 
loliacea and jprateneit ; and tliat the wild Parsnip had be- 
come ennobled under his hands in the same way as the 
wild Carrot was formerly under the management of the 
elder Vilmobin." 

Prof. Decaisnb of the Paris Jardin de$ Plantet, cele- 
brated not less as a botanist than as a cautious and iude- 
faligable experimentalist, at once requested specimens in 
corroboration of such remarkable results. He has now 
reported upon these specimens — ^proving most conclusive- 
ly, that in this insUnoe at least, '^^ranmWah'on" never 
occurred. Prof. D., after narrating an experiment of hb 
own with the real Glyctria, which was also an entire failure 
as far as producing transmutation is concerned, says :— 

**The curious circumstancdftittending the account of 
transmutation related by Mr. Bvckmam, is that it rests 
upon a palpable mistake. The two specimens he was so 
good aa to send me, in neither case belong to the genus 
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Olyceria^ but are In both instances Poa sitdctica / This 
brings down the whole seafiolding with wliicli his theory 
was constructed. 

" If, however, Mr. BuCkman has fallen into an error 
about Poa, I believe ih^t others have done the same In 
the case of Carrots. That is to say, for four years past I 
have placed myself in the same conditions as were de- 
scribed by M. VfLMORiK, and nothing has come to pass. 
JVtld Carrots remain wild Carrots still. I cannot but 
believe that when M. Vilmorin saw them changing to red, 
yellow, and purple, such dianges must have been brought 
about by accidental crossing. Insects must have convey- 
ed the pollen of cultivated Carrots to the wild ones, and 
thus intermediate conditions have been obtained.** 



Selecting Seed Corn, &c. —Farmers must not now 
forget that all plants or crops raised yearly from seed, are 
liable to deteriorate from any uncommonly good sort. In 
this respect they are very different from potatoes, which 
are increased by the division of the individual sort, new 
varieties being only produced from seed balls. Select con- 
stantly, or every year, the finest ears, from the most pro- 
ductive stalks of corn — and if this does not constantly im- 
prove the sort, it will be because it has been already run 
up to a high point A little attention may thus make a 
difference of hundreds of bushels in the course of a few 
years, in the aggregate of a large farmer's crops. The 
same effect may result from a selection of seed wheat 
— but as the heads and grains of wheat are much smaller, 
and the process consequently slower than with corn, the 
selection is best made by such a machine as Nutting's fan, 
or other screen which will separate only the largest grains. 
Cutting wheat early, this process will of courfie give only 
the earliest as largest, and thus the early maturity may be 
increased, and the midge escaped. In selecting all kinds 
of seeds, pick out the best 

Trees for the Prairies. — There is no doubt that the 
crops of the prairies would be materially increased by 
planting lines and belts of trees, to prevent the violent 
sweep of the winds. Experiments in this state have clear- 
ly proved this point, in relation to the profits of shelter. 
A correspondent of Uie Prairie Farmer says: — I believe 
in a law to compel every man who owns a farm to set out 
a certain number of trees every year. Such an enactment 
duly enforced, would soon give our bleak looking prairies 
a cheerful appearance. A walnut grove can soon be star- 
ted from the walnuts. Oak, hickory and maple can be 
procured and planted at a trifling expense, yet they will 
soon add greatly to the beauty and value of the farm." 



The Horticulturist. — Mr. P. B. Mead, who has been 
its editor for some years past, and Mr. Geo. E. Woodward, 
have become the proprietors of The Horticulturist, un- 
der whose joint charge it will hereafler be conducted, Mr. 
Saxton, the late proprietor acting as their publisher. Mr. 
Woodward, who is well known as a contributor to the 
Country Gentleman, is a graceful and ready writer, 
thoroughly versed in ail the branches of Rural Art, and 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the editorial staff. We 
wish the new firm the success we are sure they will deserve. 



A Nkw SpEcrea of Rtb.— A newfpecles of rye, indlfr^nous to Cali- 
fornia, and reroaiicHble for the lanreness and beauty of its grain, has 
been exhibited in Washington. Mr. Isaac Newton, the newlj ap- 
polnt<;d Superintendent of the Agricultural Bureau, connected wlUi 
the Department of the Interior, has received a small supply of the 
grain, and will distribute it among tb« farmers in different parts of 
tlie country. Its yield is said to be very great, reaching even, on 
poor land, fifty bushels to the nae. 

The above paragraph is going the rounds of the papers. 
Tliose who read the communication of Hon. Levi Bart- 
lett, on p. 319 of this no. of the Cultivator, on this 
** New and Wonderful Rye," will not be in a hurry to in- 
vest largely in it Instead of being "indigenous to Cali- 
fornia," it was imported and distributed by the Patent 
Office, under the name of ^Giant Rye," two years ago. 

An Agricultural Library, comprising 120 volumes, 
has been established at Great Bairington, under the aus- 
pices of the Housatonic Agricultural Society. 



I^Why should not the New-England States raise Wheat 
enough for their own consumption ? Tliis U a question, 
the answer to which will depend something upon its pecu- 
niary expediency, as well as upon the fertility of their soils. 
In the latter point of view — so far as the natural produc- 
tiveness of the land is concerned — we no more doubt the 
ability of farmers there to supply their home demand 
for breadstufFs now, than before the broad "West>as turn- 
ed up by the plow-share. In a valuable communication 
on pages 306 and 307, our friend Hon. Leti Bartlett, 
plainly shows that in one respect the climate of the Granite 
State is better suited to Winter grain than that of a lati- 
tude considerably farther South ; wheats tliat have frozen 
out from the severity of the frosts in Ohio, Kentucky and 
Maryland, have come out in tlie spring uninjured in New- 
Hampshire, owing to the thick covering of snow with which 
in that region they were constantly protected. And, as 
regards the money view of the question, Mr. B. shows tiiat 
the best Flour sold in his neighborhood, after paying the 
freights to which it has been subjected, and the profits ac- 
cruing to the different parties throtgh whose hands it baa 
passed, costs him, even in these times, not less than $9 
per barrel, a price which makes wheat of his own growing 
— which is also of the best quality, as we can personally 
testify — worth to him 1^2.25 per bushel Mr. Bartlktt's 
experiments in wheat growing have done much to convince 
the Farmers of New-Eugland that th^re is no necessity of 
their being dependant upon the West for then: flour ; and 
in this respect, as well as for many serviceable hints to 
all wheat-growers, his present letter is worthy of careful 
perusal. The samples of wheat with whioh it was accom- 
panied, bear out all he says of their excellence ; they are 
very neatly put up, and we shall deposit ihem in the 
Museum of our State Agricultural Society. Mr. B. desirea 
us to say bow they compare with the wheats we have seen 
this season in Chester county, PR., or elsewhere ; our visit 
there was while the grain was still green, and we have not 
as yet been furnished with samples firom other locali- 
ties of the present yearns growth. The straw, we should 
add, of Mr. Bartlktt's specimens, varies from about three 
to five feet iu length. 

Ao. Division of the Patkwt Offioi.— Isaac Newton 
of Delaware County, Pa,, has been appointed chief clerk 
of the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. " We 
have known Mr. Newton," says the Oermantotm TeU- 
graph, for a quarter of a century ; are well acquainted 
with his qualifications as a Pennsylvania farmer, and fully 
testify to his practical knowledge in the pursuit to which 
he was reared, and which he has continued to follow all 
his life. He possesses also enterprise, enei^ and indus- 
try, hence pre-eminently a practical farmer.'' His farm 
in Delaware county, which we visited some years ago, wafl 
in all respects a model. His system of culture — his crops, 
as the result of this system — his stock — his bam and out- 
buiklings, and their appurtenances — the implements in 
use, as well as the general arrangement of all things con- 
nected with the prosecution of the business— convinced 
us at tlie time, some ten or twelve years ago, of just what 
we said in our columns then about it — that it was one of 
the best farms we had yet seen ; and, we will now add, or 
that we have seen up to this date.** 



South-Downs Received. — Extract of a letter under 
date of Holmdel, N. from Mr. J. C. Taylor:—**! 
am glad to be enabled to inform you of the safe arrival 
of my three rams and four ewes (from Mr. Webb*s sale,) 
by Kangaroo in the best of condition. You would not 
know they had been on a ship only by the smutty color. 
I was at a loss to know why ** 89 " should sell for $700 more 
than the next best, among so many extra rams, but on 
seeing him, I wonder no more ; I never had seen nor did 
I expect to see a sheep, that I could not find some fault 
with, but 89 18 past my criticism^ The next highest ram, 
86, called *' Parkranger" is a son of Reserve," the 
ram I procured of Mr. Webb last fall, as the best aged 
ram he had, and one that he used three years before he 
would put any price on him. The No. 22 ^4 years old,) 
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sold for 100 gUineM — more than double any other oM 
ram, — was a son of World's Prize/' the ram I used two 
jears on taj flock, and from which ram I ha?e a splendid 
lot of ewes." 



"Freak of Natork." — I send you a small branch of a 
potato sulk, btiuring small potatoes in the axilla of the 
leaf on both ^;idcs of the stalk. It is from the seed of the 
Early Blue (us called in Potsdam,) planted last May. I 
hare never seen potatoes grow on the sudk above ground 
before, and therefore think it a curiosty. Please say in 
the Country Gkntlkman what you think of it. 

O. F. COLE. M. D. 

The common " root " or tuber of the potato is regard- 
ed by liotanists, as only a s^ubterranean fleshy stem, the 
eyes being the buds, from which new plants grow. A new 
Taricty from seed, on which these tubers gi-ow without 
being covered with earth, may be regarded as a simple 
" fr«ik of nature," differing in no essential respect from 
any other potato, physiologically speaking. The tubers 
•re about bnlf an inch in diameter, and have eyes like 
other potatoes. 



HoEiKG Corn as it Ripens. — Recently in riding past 
sn excellent field of corn, just after the owner had finish- 
ed his haying and harvesting, we observed his men busily 
engaged in clearly out the half-grown weeds (the few that 
could be found) among the rows. As one weed will pro- 
duce a thousand, this was doubtless an economical opera- 
tion. If the seeds of weeds were completely eradicated 
from the soil, the labor of hoeing corn, potatoes, and root 
crops generally, would be almost nothing. Let the labor 
be all applied in horse-cultivation, and it would produce 
excellen( results. We recently examined a fine corn-field 
that had been thus cultivated six times. Throwing the 
necessity of destroying weeds out of the question, one 
cultivating is worth half a dozen hoeings to the crop, and 
costs far less. 



fy **May not writers oflen mean different things 
queries a Maryland correspondent : there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion for instance, about the value of 
Cornstalks — a cornstalk in our langttage I know is 
never eaten, while the tops and blades are excellent fod- 
der. Thus what may be true under one latitude, is not 
80 under another.^ 



TnRKB Per Cent. Kills the Farmer. — ^We regret to 
notice many cases where a little tune since an industrious 
fanner had a large farm, a good and happy homestead, 
now all gone. We ask where ? Echo says, gone in three 
per cent, a month interest^ which is sure to bring the 
Domestead under a mortgage; and when once in the 
grasp of a close money-lender, it seldom happens that the 
mortgage is lifted. Three per cent, a month has got the 
homestead, and it seldom happens that it is ever redeemed. 

Thos says tlie California Farmer. Many farmers on 
this side the Rocky Mountains have learnt, from dear- 
bought experience, the same lesson. The cases must be 
me, where a farmer can afford to pay over the legal rat«. 

Peaches. — The fruit culturists of Southwestern Ohio 
ind Central Indiana, must have a fine time, so far as the 
enjoyment of a good crop of Peaches is concerned. We 
tre indebted to Prof. T. H. Buroess of Friends* Academy, 
Union Springs, for some excellent specimens, fully ripen- 
ed, which he brought in an excellent state of preservation 
from Western Ohio, the crop in our own region being en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Large Farms in California. — A California corres- 
pondent of the American Stock Journal, gives an account 
of several of the large farms in Los Angelos County — 
among them that of Don Abel Steams, who owns twelve 
ranches, which comprise 230,816 acres, upon which he has 
1»,000 head of cattle, and 8000 horses. Forty-three oth- 
ers arc mentioned in the same county, who own farms 
ranging from 4,000 to 60,000 acres. 



[For the Coon try Gentleman and CoHlTator.) 
THE BLACK BLIS TERING FLY. 

Messrs. Tccker — The insect from L. W. Pufjer of 
Xorth Bridge water, Mass., eating his Asters, is the Black 
blistering-fly, Cantharis Pennsylvanica of De Geer, {C, 
atrata of Fabricius,) heretofore noticed in the Country 
Gentleman, August, 1857. It is a cylindrical beetie, 
about half an inch long and wholly black, without any 
stripes or spots. It is often seen during the autumn, on 
our wild Asters and on the golden rod. 

To destroy them, pick Uiem off, drop them to the 
ground, and scrape the sole of your boot over them. 
That is what I should do if they came on my flowers. 
Salem. N. Y.. Sept. 6, mi. ASA FITCH. 

[For the Conntry Gentleman and Caltiyator.] 
COST OF CUTT ING HAY. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — Noticing a controversy in your paper 
in regard to the cost of cutting grass*, &c., with machine, 
I send you the enclosed, which I cut from one of our State 
papers, w. d. w. Desmoines^ lotea. 

Mr. Editor — Fancying that my hay cutting the present 
year was rather cheaply done, I transn-.it you a few figures, 
thinking they may not be wholly uninteresting to your 
farmer readers. 

My crop was sixteen acres. Six acres manured, very 
heavy timothy and clover — the present, the third crop — 
moist land, 20 loads. Ten acres same quality land, un- 
manured — the present, the first crop, 20 loads. Total 40 
loads— estimated f\illy 32 tons. Amount of labor expend- 
ed as follows : 

Mowing with machine IK days. 

Rakinie with horse rake, \ do. 

Putting up and stacking, do. 

Total aroonnt of work, UK daya 

Cost for mowing and raking, 60 cents per acre $9. AO 

For putting up and stacking. 9K days, at 73 cents per day 6.94 

Total cost (exclusive of team work.) %\^M 

Or, for hay in staclc, (9 1116 cents per ton. or $1.03 6-16 per acre. 
Perhaps it may astonish some of our eastern readers, 
but such are the figures. 
St Charies City, Iowa, July 22. 1861. R. W. H. 



HOW TO MANA GE BONES. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Agriculture gives 
the following as his experience, every other year, for the 
past ten years ; that being as often as he could collect 
bones enough to fill a tub : 

With a sledge hammer break the bones into pieces of 
one, two or three inches ; take a hogshead tub, put in two 
or three inches of hard wood ashes, the same depth of 
bones ; then ashes and bones until full ; pound or press 
solid as convenient; fill with water or urine, all that it 
will absorb. If done in the spring or summer, by the 
next spring it will shovel oat fully decomposed, the bones 
being as soft as chalk. 

Then add all your hen manure, shovel and rake it over 
once a week, for three or four weeks before planting time ; 
by that time it will be finely powdered. Put about equal 
to a handful of compost into a bill, for com, potatoes, 
squashes, melons, &c., when it will be found to forward 
the crops to a wonderful d^pree. 



Our long-time friend and well known correspon- 
dent, C. N. Bement, Esq., we regret to hear, has been 
compelled by his continued ill health, to retire from 
Spnngside. Ck)rrespondents may hereafter address him 
at Ko. 66 East 29th street, Kew-Tork. 



The Corn Crop of Illinois.— JEr^roc^ of a letter frwn 
M. L. DuNLAP, Esq., under dale of Champaign^ Aug, 
26 : — " Crops here are good on the average, but the com 
crop is in a critical condition ; an early frost would leasea 
it more than one-half.'^ 
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RENSSELAE R CO UNTY FAIR. 

We visited the Show Orounds of the Remssklakr 
County Ao. Socirrr, during their Fair Uat week. Theee 
Orounds are located between two and three miles from 
Troy, just below the village of Lansingburgh ; they com- 
prise eleven or twelve acres of land, conveniently situated, 
and well adapted for the purpose, purchased by the So- 
ciety after the loss by fire of their former buildings north 
of the present location. The erections — aside from the 
offices at the entrance — are three in number, each 100 
feet in length, by 46 wide, with an upper story, lighted 
from above, of the same length as that below, and 20 or 
25 feet wide. One of these, the first which the visitor 
enters, is occupied below as "Mechanic*s Hall,** while 
above are committee rooms, and a convenient apartment 
for dairy products or other uses. The other two, which 
stand in a line beyond the first, are — the one upon the 
right, Manufacturer's Hall below, with an Art Gallery, etc., 
above — the one on the left, Horticultural and Floral Hall 
below, with the Ladies^ department above. The fences on 
the sides of the grounds are lined with covered with pens 
for the Sheep and Swine, and stalls for the Cattle and 
Horses ; and beyond these, and the buildings, is a well 
made track for the exhibition of Horses, which circles 
around a higher portion of ground within, so as to afford 
even better accommodation to spectators tlian if perfectly 
flat. This arrangement is throughout very commodious, 
while the buildings afford ample room for a large and 
Taned display. Water is brought in from the hill back of 
the grounds, affording an ornamental fountain, as well as 
drinking cups for visitors, and a plentiful supply for the 
stock, while, along the farther limit of the field, there is 
quite a stream running across it, which is used for the 
trial of fire-engines. 

Owing to the unusually early period of holding tliis 
year's exhibition, it was not as full and complete as that 
of a year ago, as we were informed by George Vail, Esq., — 
to whom, together with President Osgood, we owe our 
acknowledgements for a cordial greeting and kind atten- 
tions. But the attendance was very gratifying indeed ; 
the fields near by were filled with the teams of farmers 
from fiir and near, and the new horse railroad connecting 
Troy and Lansingburgh, was taxed far beyond its present 
capacity of carrying passengers. Among the stock were 
eleven head of Mr. YaiCs Devons, including a yoke of 
young steers, and five bead of Short-Horns including the 
bull Maydiike, and lour cows, Bellflower Sd, 4th, 5th and 
6tb, a family of which Mr. Y. has a high opinion as milk- 
ers as well as otherwise. The Short-Horn bull Neptune was 
shown by D. T. Vail, Esq., now 2 years old, and possess- 
ing many meritorious points. Mr. Geo. Vail also sliowed 
South-Downs ; and there were was a fair representation of 
other sheep of various grades and of swine, together with 
a considerable show of poultry, of which last Mr. Stepheh 
Fowler was a large exhibitor. Of Fruit the exhibition was 
better than might have been anticipated, including a list 
of 50 sorts of pears, and hot house grapes from Mr. D. T. 
Vail ; but there was no other part of the show so full and 
beautiful as the turn out of flowers. Our friend Dr. Nkwcomb 
occupied alone about 250 feet of shelving with a very ex- 
tensive assortment, and Mrs. Van Nauer and several 
others were large exhibitors. Tliere was a fair dii^play of 
Vegetables. The apartment devoted to Ladies* work was 
most handsomely filled, and included an unusual feature 
in the presence of several of the old-fashioned spinning 
and flax wheels, in operation under the management of 
farmers' wives, a part of whose education it had been, as 
much as the working of a sewing machine is beginning to 
be a part of household operations now. There were 
many interesting features in the exhibition of implements, 
machinery and miscellaneous goods, to which we shall not 
have space to refer. Troy is a place of quite extensive 
manufactures, all of which bear an excellent reputation 
for quality and workmanship, from the Mathematical In- 
atruments of Guriey to the Scale Works of Sampson k 



Tibbits, from the Woolen fabrics of the Troy Hosiery Go., 
to the Cordage works of Adams at Lansingburgh. In the 
Art Gallery we noticed a miniature on ivory, exhibited bj 
Mr. D. W. C. Deforest of De Freestville, and beautifuUy 
executed bv Miss Louise Waomer. 

— Mr. Vail*s fiirm of orer one hundred acres ad/oins 
the Society's Grounds upon the north, his sunmier resi- 
dence occupying a beautiful location in a charming g;rore^ 
and the out-buildings near by affording convenient accom- 
modation for the improved stock to which he has so long 
given more or less of his attention. Upon the flat near 
by, which has produced some premium crops of Indian 
Com, that grain is this year looking remarkably well ;-*it 
is of the Dutton variety, from sewi obtained by Mr. V. 
from the late Judge Buel neariy 25 years ago, and grown 
by him on this farm ever since. It would have done to 
cut last week, so nearly were the fine ears already to ma- 
turity. 



DOCTORING HORSES^ &o. 



(For the Cooninr Gentleinaa and CnIUvator.1 
To Prevent Horses from Kicking or Pawing in 
the Stall 



Hitch a trace chain around the ankle or fetlock of the 
foot most used, and let the other end of the chain lay 
loose on the floor of the stall, and all will be ri^ht. 

KeiuMiaerviUe, N. T. O. DUEANT 
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Messrs. Editors — should be glad if I could, through 
the medium of your journal, obtain information as to the 
value of some of the books I see advertised. 1. la there 
any sound work upon botanic medicine ^ that a person 
can procure, from which he can learn the practice, and 
where can it be procured ? 2. Are not Dr. G. H. Dadd^s 
veterinary works and practice upon the botanic principle? 
While at this point I must say I have been utterly dis- 
gusted at the treatment I have seen animals receive, being 
drenched with all sorts of nauseous things, simply because 
8ome one or other iaid it wot good. Some of tlie works 
I have seen distributed about, such as '* The Pocket Far- 
rier,'' and such other small works pMuhed to sell^ are 
sadly mischievous; the recipes they contain generally 
overrate the donee that are suitable for animals, and fre 
quently combine a lot of trash that is far more suitable for 
the manure heap than for an animaPs stomach. I am not 
a " thorough-bred ^ V. S., but I have paid a sufficient at- 
tention to the subject to know that much, and I trust to 
learn more yet. ' My belief is that there is a safer 
milder Way of healing anhnal diseases than by tlie severe 
treatment generally advocated. I do not mean to dis- 
parage the abilities of educated men in the least ; they per- 
form their duties admirably according to the eysdem they 
profeee and have thoroughly studied But I believe there 
is a milder way tlian to use the drugs generally uaed in 
their practice. This milder practice I am anxious to learn 
more of. Rusticcs. Fairfield^ C. E, 

We know of no work specially devoted to botanic 
medicine ^ that we oould recommend, nor could we com- 
mend such practice exclusively. For example, theie is 
no medicine so universally safe for all diseases of the di- 
gestive system in animals (and in fact in men too) as good, 
fresh, finely pulverized charcoal^ moistened to a paste 
with water ; but this is not a botanic remedy. Dr. Dadd'a 
excellent works go largely, but not exclusively, for vege- 
table remedies ; and his mild, cautious treatment would 
be entirely in accordance with the views of our correspon- 
dent. It is a safe general rule, that unless the owner of 
a sick animal knows what is the matter, and also just what 
to do, to give nothing; but attend to every thmg that 
appears to alleviate suffering, or in other words attend 
to good nvrsing. More animals have been doctored out 
of existence by the old fashioned dosing and purging, cut 
and slashing, kill or cure system, than from a want of 
medicine. 
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STRAWBERRY^ RASPBERRY AND 

FOR SALE. Send for CaUloKues, Inclosing stamp. 

Sept:. it-wAnilt J. KNOX; Box 155, Plttsbnnth> Pa. 

BARRIES' ARABIAN METHOD OF 

Tovetlicr with a deeply interestintf and tbrUllnir hisUry of his tw 

LIPB AIVD TRADfe AMOIVO THB ARAB8. 
Orer one hun<lr«d pages, and beautifully bound. Mailed for 50 cents 
to Hny address. I. H. TtJTTLK, TtttUe's Comer, N. J. 

Oct. 1— mlt. 

ILSON'S ALBANY STRAWBERRY 

TveDty-flvc cents per doaeu ; #1 per 100; to per 1,000. 

Sept. la-wAmlt. J. KNOX, Box 155, PUtebqrdi. Pa. 

fTTICA UNION NUR8BRIBS.— 
^ NEW 

LOW WAR PRICES!! 

A large and select aasortxtient of Graperlnes, Currants, Oooseber* 
ries^ Blackberries, Raspberries. Strawberries, Downing's Mulberry, 
Ac. Ac No charge for packing. 

Fatt DesorlpUve Catalogue and Trade List sent to all appUoants. 
• Sept. l»-weuw4taB3t. Addraas HEVFRON k BEST, UUca. N. Y. 

RIOMPHE DE GAND STRAWBERRY 

Fifty cents per doseo ; IS per 100 ; $10 per 1,000. 

gept. la-wAmR J. KNOX, Box 155. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SHORT-HORNS 
FOR SALE. 

A few COWS and HEIPKES. one aged BOLL, and three or foor 
BCLL CALVKa 

A yearling BOAR HOG, several SOWS and PAIRS OP PIGS two 
■■•ntbs eld. 

Prices in keeping with the tiroes, and delivered ha New-York, on 
rail car or ship board, fi-ee of charge. 
Apply to L. O. MORRIS, „ ^ 
Herdsdale Farms, Scarsdale, P. 0., WestchesterCo., N. T. 
jMly4--wAmti: 

GRAPEVINES FOR SAL E.— 
DBLAWABB, CO!VCORO» HARTFORD, 
I>IANA. PROr-IFIO, RKBBJCX5A^ Aco. 
0end for Catalogues, 1nok»sio8 stasop. 
flep t> la-wAmlt. J. KNOX, Bo^ 155. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THOS. WOOD continues to sliip to any part of 
the Union, his celebrated PREMlUKf CHESTER CO. WHITE 
BOGS, fa» pairs not akin, at reasonable temuL Address. 
J aTlO-wAmly. PENNINGTONVILLE, Chester Co., Pa. 

g TBEL PLO WS 

We are now mannf^etarlnf a superior Bteel Ptow, Intended tor 
general use. Some of tbe advantages It possesses over the cast iron 
plow, are lightness of draught, durability, and freedom ftrom clogging 
or stiokiag In heavy, clayey stioky or tenacious soils. The parts 
most exposed to wear are so constructed that they may be readily re- 
paired l»r any blaeksmith. . U *t- t 

We would refer to the following persons who have them in use: 

/ohn Johnston. Oenava, N. Y.; Wm. Samnter, Poniarla. S. C; R. 
a Ellia. Ijrons, N. Y.; Col. A. J. Summer, I^ng Swamp, Florida; A. 
J. Bowman. Utica. N. Y.; A. Bradley. Mankato. Mlmiesota: A. L. 
Fish, Utchfleld, N. Y.; Volney Owen, Union, lU.; John Slighter, 
French Creek, N.T. 

^Mohawk VaUey CUapar.*' No. 1. foB trimmed, all steel,.. $15.00 
do. do. with cast point. 14.00 

**&Bptrc"No.l. wMheastpbint^fhUtrtnuned, 15.00 

For Three-Horse Plows, $1.50 extra. 

For Adiustable Beams. 1.00 do. 

We also manufacture Sayre A Klink's Patent Tubular Shank 

STP:b:L, CULTIVATOR TEETH. 
These Teeth are Intended to supersede the old style of wedge teeth 
sod teeth with cast fann heads. They are not UaMe to become loosb 
In the frame, like the roaMKR. nor to brkak, like the lattkb. They 
are as t«adily attached to the frame as any form of tooth. 

SATRES' PATENT HORSE HOE. 
This implement is considered to be superior to any other for onltl- 
rating Com. Cotton.Tobacco. Potatoes, Hops, Broom Com, Nurseries, 
and all crops planted in rows or drills. . „ . . . 

Steel Shovel Blades and Cultivator Points made, and all khids of 
Bwaging and Plow work done to oHer. 

or SEND FOR A CIRCUIiAR..d 

REMINGTONS. MARK HAM A CO.. 

S, RgMTHOTOsr A 8o!i8, ) Ilion, Heridmer Co., N. Y. 

ESJAMIK P. MaRKHAM, V „ ^ ^ 

Qbo. Tuckbrmam. ; March SI— wAmtt 

E T T E R S ON MODERN AGRICULTURE, 
by Baron Von Liebig-just published, and for sale at this Office. 
Bent by mall, post-paid, for OL 



MOHAWK RIVER UPLAND FARM 

The farm owned and occupied by the subscriber, situated one snd 
a half miles west of the vIllHge of Amsterdam, and containing 191 acres 
of land, M aeres being in wood, and the balance under a good state 
of cultivation, ^aid farm Is beautifully located, and commands a 
view of tl»« Mohawk River and Valley, Krie Canal, and New-York 
Central llnllroad. that cannot be surpassed. The soil Is a gravelly 
loam, and well adapted to all kinds of grain or grasing : the fences 
are good, (mostly stone.) and so arranged that stock has free access 
to water at all thnes. The orchard and garden contains a targe vari- 
ety of choice grafted fruit, consisting of Apples. Pears. Piuins, Cher- 
ries, Currants, Gooseberries. Strawberries, Grapes. Ac The build- 
ings are neariy new, the house and principal barn having been huiit 
within the last ten years. The house Is stone and built expressly for 
acoMVKNiKXT. COMFOHTABLK rAKM HOtTHR; the main bam is 61 by 33 
feet, with SO foot posts. audlMisement lU feet high ; it has other barns 
and sheds adjoining, sufHcieni to accommodate a large stock. There 
Is also on the premises a small tenant house, nearly new and in good 
repair. Tlie above farm will be sold on liberal terras, and possession 
given the fii-st of April next; or if purchaser desires, can buy stock, 
farming nteusils, Ac, and have possession immediately. For further 



particulars inquire on the premises or by mall, of 

JOHN M. VANDEVEER. 



June S7— wAmtf. 



Amsterdam, N. Y. 



RARE CHANCE. 
The imdersigned now offers for sale his 
SPLENDID SUBURBAN BBSIDENGB ft FBUIT PABM. 

LOCATBO MBAR 

HndaoHv Colombia, Co»^ N. IT* 

This farm, containing 20 acres, together with the buildings. Is situated 
on an eminence cominandinar a very extensive view of the city, river 
and surrounding country, within Ihree quarters of a mile of all the 
landings, railroad depots, and business parts of the city,— the grounds 
are all tastefully laid out and decorated with a great variety of flower- 
ing plants, trees, shrubs, vines, and varieties of evergreens, deciduous 
trees, screens, hedgtrs, Ac, Ac The farm is in a high state of culti- 
vation by thorough draining, trenching and manuring. The build- 
ings are all new, handsome, thoroughly built, convenient and ^mple. 
Tlie garden and orchard is extensive, containing all thebrst varieties 
of apples, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, grapes, and quinces. Also 
UaBpl)erries. blackbei ries. strawberries, currants, goo8e)»erries. Ac. 
Nearly I, OOO dwarf pear trees set in soli trenched two feet in depth, 
and trained pyramidically, are now bearing. The location Is eminent- 
ly adapted to the cultivation of the grape, as a large collection of tbe 
best varieties, producing splendid fruit will testify. The farm is well 
adapted (as was designed) for raising fruit for the New-York market, 
and the fine specimens sent to market and on exhibition prove the 
truth of Uie assertion. Improvements too numerous to mention In 
an advertisement, togetlter with the locality, render it one of the 
cheapest and most desirable places to be found on the Hudson be- 
tween New- York and Albany. Price 010,000. Terms of payment 
made easy. 

Rrfkrkkcbs.— John Stanton Gould. Joslah W. Fairfield. Charles P. 
Waldron, Cliarles F. Ring, Captain Steamer Oregon, Hudson, or of 
the subscriber on the premises. SOLOMON V. GIFFORU. 

June 6— wiatmSt. 
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RIGHT ON GRAPE CULTURE. 



Sftcoim gnmoM. 
THIRTY PAGBS OF NBW MATTKR, 

with the experience of 1808 and '61, being the most important part of 
the work. Indispensable to all GRAPE GKOWEUS. Sent by mail, 
free of postage, on receipt of the price. 50 cents, in stamps. Address 
W ILLIAM BRIGHT, Box 188 PhUadelphia P. O., Pa. 
July 4— wAm3m. 



LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL 
ARCHITECTURB-Landscape, Agricultaral and CivU Enginee- 
ring, Surveying, Leveling and Draughting. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Arcliitectv Civil Enirineer & Dranfrhtsmaii, 
No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

Country Seats, Parks. Rural Cemeteries, and public and nrivata 
roads, laid ont and superintended. Plans, Elevations and Working 
Drawings for Buildings In all departments ot Rural Architecture, pre- 
pm-ed and mailed to any section of the country. Consultations 
gratuitous, personally or by letter, March SI— wAmtf. 



B 



EES AND BEE KEEPING— 

A Plain, Practical Work, with directions how to make Bee- 

Keeplng a Desirable and Lucrative Business, and for Shipping Bees 
to California. By W. C. Harbison. Price $1, by mail post paid. For 
sale by L. Tcckbr A Son, Co. Gent. Office, Albany, N. Y. 



One Vol. IS mo.~Price $1.50. 

AMERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 
—Being a 2d and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: an 
enumeration and description of useful plants and weeds, which merit 
the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By 
Wm. Darilngton. M. D. Every Farmer or Famier's Son who wishes 
to know the nsmes and character of the plants growing on his farm, 
should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co, Gent and 
Cultivator. L. TUCKER A SON. 



THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 

We know of no works which afford so much Practical Infonnation 
oa the subject of American Agrloultare, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Third Series of " THE CULTIVATOR," the 8th 
vol. of which Is now completed. The price of the Eiglit volumes, 
handsomely bound in muslin, b 75 cents each at this office, or 11.00 
each sent by mall, post paid. Either volume from ItoK can be had 
separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per £x> 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of H, 
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THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1862. 

FIFTY CFNTS A YKAR. 
NEW INDUCEMENTS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Please Attend Early to the Formatioii of Clnbt. 

In order to secure the co-operation of our friends in ex- 
tending the circulation of The Cultivator for 1862, at a 
sufficiently early period to secure a large list to begin the 
New Year with — we propose to send the remaining Num- 
bers of the present volume to all new subscribers whose 
subscriptions are received before its expiration. Thus 
subscriptions for 1862 received before the issue of our next 
number, will receive the October, November and December 
numbers of 1861 in addition to the coming volume com- 
plete—making 

Fifteen Hontlu la a Year t 

Subscriptions received for 1862 during the month of 
November will in the same manner have 

Fourteen Months in a Year t 
And subscriptions received during December previous to 
the issue of the January number will have thirteen 



MONTHS IN THEIR TEAR. We bave also determined ,to 
offer The Goltiyator by itself as follows - 

I^Siflirlit Copies rw Tliree I>ollars. 

To the person making up a club of Eight at this rate^ a 
copy of the Annual Rkoistsr for 1862 will be sent as a 
Premium. 

The Cultirstor aad Annital Re^rioter 

will be clubbed together as heretofore at the following' 
rates: 

One Copt or Cultivator and Register for 1862, 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. Ten Copies op each, FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

Ilf* To the person making up a Club of Ten at this 
rate, a copy of both the Cultivator and Annual Reois- 
ter for 1862 will be sent as a PaBMiUM. 

The reader is referred to the last number of The Cul- 
tivator for an advertisement of the Annual Rbgistkr 
for 1862, which will be ready to send to all subscribers 
entitled to receive it as fast as the clubs are filled up. It 
sells by itseU for 25 cents per copy, or Two Dollars per 
dozen, at which rates we prepay the postage. The charac- 
ter of the coming number, both for the value and variety 
of its contents, and the profusion and beauty of its illus- 
trations, is equal if not superior to that of any preceding 
one. 

Remember then, IT you please, that the CaltlTator for 
1862 may be had In ClaiM of Eight at Thlrtv-8even and a 
Hair Centa per Copy ; and the Cultivator and Re«iater In 
Clubs of Ten at Fifty Cents per eopy for both ; and that all 
new Subscribers received durinc the cominc three moatba 
will recelTC one, two, or three extra papers! 

Old subscribers who renew will also be entitled to an 
equal number of extra papers, if they will, after perusing 
them be so kind as to distribute them among those who 
will be likely to subscribe for 1862. Numbers of either' 
the Cultivator or Country Gentleman, as they may 
prefer, will be furnished for this purpose. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES will 
add to the foregoing terms Six Cents for each copy of Thi 
Cultivator ordered, to pay American Postage to the lines. 
Please send for Specimen Numbers. 

1^ Say a kind word for The Cultivator among your 
neighbors. 

THE PRESENT AND COMINa VOLUMES. 

We may refer with no littlle pride to the character of 
the Current Volume, which, so far from any abatement of 
interest from the 27 which have preceded it, only seems 
to grow more and more rich and fruitful with increasing 
years. We shall use our utmost endeavors to sustain and 
advance the leading position it has always occupied as tba 
BEST OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL JOURNAI^ 
AT ITS PRICE. 

The Number of its Practical Correspondents in nearly 
every State in the Union, was never greater, if so great, 
as at Uiis time. 

The Editorial Labor bestowed upon its columns increases 
every year. 

It should be read by Hundreds of Farmers in every 
County and Town. 

Large Clubs can be made np with little eflTort, if our 
friends begin early and are determined to succeed. 

Prospectuses will soon be issued. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

October 1, 1801, Albany, N. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH YEAE OF THE CTJLTIVATOE. 

CuLTiYATOR Pffioe, Albany, Octobeb 21, 1861. 



For ITEARLY THIRTY YEARS, OF sixicc the bojhood of 
many who have now grown gray upon the Farm, The 
Cultivator has pursued the even tenor of its way, visit- 
ing with every opening month the households of thousands 
of Farmers in every section of the State and Country, and 
still a favorite authority with some who have been its 
readers from the outset. When, nine years ago, a Weekly 
edition was commenced, in the publication of the Country 
GxKTLEMAN, ncw facilities were acquired for adding to the 
usefulness of The Cultivator, at a diminished price ; and 
while, in the present age of rapid movement and progres- 
ri^e effort, the more frequent issues of the former are pre- 
ferred by those who take the deepest interest in Agricul- 
tural improvement, the extraordinary cheapness of The 
CuLTiTATOR, couplcd with its convenient form for the 
Library, and the vast amount of strictly practical inf<»nn> 
ation which it compresses into small compass, give it a 
plaee of its own in our periodical literature in which it has 
scarcely a single rival. For popular distribution, either in 
voluntary Clubs or by Agricultural Societies, it is calcu- 
lated to do great good, at a very^ small cost ; no farmer 
can, in reality, afford to be without it — for, if he takes no 
other Agricultural Paper, he will find its columns full of 
instruction and interest, and if he is already a reader of 
other Journals, the very small expense of adding The 
Cultivator to their number, cannot fail to be amply re- 
turned in the hints it will afford him long before the expi- 
ration of his year's subscription. 

The publishers refer to the present volume of The Cul- 
tivator as proving that it still remains faithful to the 
great end with which it was established, " to improve the 
Soil and the Mind." Its contributors were never more 
numerous ; and the surveys of Farming in various local- 
ities, from the pens of its Editors and others — of which 
we may refer to the ailicles on the Agriculture of Ches- 
ter County in Pennsylvania, of Clienango, Otsego, Cayuga 
tnd Monroe Counties, in this State — have been a feature 
of much interest. Specimen copies will be gladly sup- 
plied for gratuitous circulation. And the hope is confi- 
dently expressed that the general Agricultural prosperity 
of the Country at the present time, oniidst the confusion 
of an unprecedented war, will secure from all who are 
desirous of promoting the Farmer's welfare, a hearty re- 
sponse to the present appeal in behalf of a friend of so 
long standing and tried character, as The Cultivator. 
Without such co-operation from the promoters of Agri- 
cultural improvement, its circulation cannot be maintain- 



ed ; upon their assistance it has always been dependent, 
and the annual presentation of its claims upon their regard 
has never yet been made in vain. 

Upon another page of this paper will be found the 
Terms and Prospectus of both The Cultivator and Ths 
Country Gentleman, and the aid of every reader is ear- 
nestly solicited in bringing them to the notice of his 
neighbors, and in making up Clubs for the New Year. 
'At every post oflScc to which The Cultivator is now 
sent, the list might be doubled or tripled, with very little 
exertion on the part of the Postmaster or of any indivi- 
dual subscriber. 

The Illustrated Annual REOisrsit of Rural Affairs 
FOR 1862, which is presented to each subscriber to The 
Cultivator at fifty cents a year, in ClttU of Ten or more, 
forms a beauUfol and. appropriate New Year's Gift. Sam- 
ple copies, for use in making up Clubs, will be sent upon 
application. 

It will be remembered that The Cultivator and 
Register are both sent free to every one making up a 
Club of Ten Bubscribers and inclosing us Five Dollars for 
the same. 

All subscriptions must be paid in advance. 

Agents who wish the Register to supply to every 
subscriber as fast as they take his name, can remit for 
them at the rate of Fifleen Dollars a hundred, (15 cents 
apiece,) and on completion of their lists, send the remain- 
ing 36 cents for each subscriber. This has proved an ex- 
cellent plan ; each subscriber, as soon as he pays his Fifty 
C«nts, receives one-half his money back in a Twenty-five 
cent book, and the Agent has no farther trouble in tlie 
collection of the money. 

The Register Postage Free. — We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the Annual Register without 
chai-ge to the subscriber. 

MEXfBERS OF Clubs may receive their papers at differ 
ent Post Offices. 

The Country Gentleman in a Cultivator Club. — In 
making up Clubs, a subscription to the Country GexVTLe- 
MAN at $2 a year, will count the same as Four subscriber 
to The Cultivator, and the subscriber to the Country 
Gentleman will receive one copy of the Register. That 
is. Five Dollars will pay for one copy of the Country Gen- 
tleman and six copies of The Cultivator, each subscri- 
ber receiving a copy of the Register. 

Address, LUTHER TUCKER k SON, 

Albany, N. Y, 
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WlittteTer oUaer AgfrieiiltiirAl «loiinials tlie Farmer may take, tlie Clieapnesfi and 
Talae or The CnltiTator reader it ladlMpeasable* 



THE C ULTIV ATOR. 

TO mPBOVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 



This Pksiodioal enters upon its twenty-imitli year, with 1862. It is now made up from the Countrt GiiiTi.B- 
MAN — those articles being particularly selected which shall present in eadi number the greatest yariety of brie^ 
practical Mnts and suggestions, calculated to be of 

THE WIDEST INTEREST AND MOST GENERAL UTILITY. 

It has long been the belief of the Editors, that what one Farmer has done another can do — Whence their aim is to 
transcribe^ either themselves or through their Correspondents, the exact systems which the best and most'successfiil 
of our Farmers are now practically following, by which they have made money and enriched their soils — to explain 
the modus operandi, and set others in the way of following the example. We may assert, without exaggeration, that 
it contains scarcely a page, from January to December, on which may not be found some Fact from the Actual Ptac- 
tioe of the writer, of far greater real value to the careful reader than the yearns subscription. 

THE CULTIVATOR IS PUBLISHED MOUTHLT, 

AU subscriptions beginning with the Jaauaiy number, and forms an annual volume of nearly four hundred large 
octavo pages. 

Single Copies, Fifty Cents per Annum. 

Payment strictly in advanoe. Globs of ten or more, paying 50 cents eadi, are presented mih the Amnual Rboistss 
OF BuRAL ArrAiBfl, containfaig 144 pages and 160 Engravings, and thus 

Obtain 528 Pages Beading Hattep| and more than 200 EngraTingSi for Fi% Gmts. 



TERMS FOR 1862. 

Ten copies of Thi Cultttatoe, and ten of Ae Rowlal RxonrrER, (and one of each free to the sender of the Club,) $6.00 
Eight copies of Thi Cultivator alone, (and one copy of the Rueal RBaurm as a premium to the sender of 

the Club,) ».00 

119* Sobscribers in the British Provinoes will add Six Cents each to the above Terms, to cover United States 
Postage to the lines. 

Specimen copies and Prospectuses of the Couhtrt GsNTLnrAV snd the Cultivator will be sent to all who desire 
them ; and Postmasters, and all persons Interested in Rural pursuits, are earnestly invited to act as Agents. 
Address letters of inquiry, or orders accompanied with the cash, to 

I^ITTOSR TUCIUBR A. ISON, Albany, T. 



BACK VOLUMES OP THE CULTIVATOR 

The Third Series or the CvLnvAioE was commenced in 1858, from which Ume all the volumes can now be 
supplied. Price, bound in muslin, if sent by mail, postpaid, $1 — if sent by Express, or otherwise, at the expense of 
the purchaser, 76 cents. The nine volumes, completed with December, 1861, may be had for $6.76, and constitute 

A. TARMEK'S LIBRARY 

In ^}ieniselve»— furnished as they are each with a complete Index, and presenting the oolleotive information and 
.experience of so many Practical Farmers. 
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Sketohes of Cajnga Ck>azit7 Farming — ^V. 

The County, as I bare alresdy remarlced, oonsists of two 
diatuict regions — the southern being of great anilbraiity, 
and possessing a strong fertile loaai. The northern pert, 
(or nearly all that part lying north of Auburn,) is broken 
mto ridges running north and south, and consisting of 
Kgbter eoil, or mostly of a sandy or gravelly loam.* 
Nearly all the southern pntt nteds mnderMnitig— «ttly n 
part of the northern requires it, much of the subsoil be- 
higgraveny, so that post boles and ceHarB do not bold 
water, and cellars need no drainage. There are, however, 
eoosiderable portions where the water remains in the sub- 
soil, slid onderdrminlng beoooce necessary for saoeesa. 
More expenditure is required for the complete improre- 
nent of the southern soil, but when this is effected, it is 
the most Taluable, as it retains manure rnndi longer, and 
may be brought up to a higher degree of fertility. Much 
of the northern part poasessfaig natoral drainage, Hist re- 
gioB gendBtally has proved the mere profitable foe ordinary 
fimning, before underdraining was adopted. A decided 
difference is observed between these two kinds of soil, 
where stone are used for forming the channel Clayey 
soil soon forms a solid adhesive mass over the stones, and 
is eenspanitively iitUe liable to fiiU in; the lighter kind 
easily crumbles or rans, and nnieas the top is oovered with 
small stones, coarse gravel or small flat stones, the ditch 
soon becomes useless. Digging three or more feet deep, 
•nd fining bet s short way up, tends to prevent the earth 
from sinking among the stones. 

I have been unable to visit but few farmers in the north- 
ern part of the oooftty, but the fcw met with have impart- 
ed much practical information, which will doubtless prove 
valuable to many of the readers of this paper. 

Joseph L. Taylor of Ments, occupies a 100 acre farm, 
while another of similar siie, partly unimproved, a mile dis- 
tant, is used for pasturage. He has given mu<^ attention 
to rotation of crops. His course is the usual one of com 
on nod, plowed just before pUnting ; barley, Spring wheat 
or peas ; then winter whmt, seeded down with clover 
sod a small portion of timothy, whidi remains two years. 

• Thk remark appUee also Id the northern pari of Ontario. Seneca, 
Jtooroe, and to the whole of Wajne coantj. 



He prefers the pea crop to all others, to precede wheat — 
thinks it nearly equal to summer fallow; it loosens the 
soil like clover. It proves an admirable crop for fattening 
by merely softening the peas by soaking. Grinding 
would doubtless be better. The Marrowfat and Canada 
pea are preferred, the latter being the best for general 
purposes, and freer from bugs. He raises usually from 20 
to 40 bushels per acre. They are cut with a scytlie, not 
by the usual process of mowing, but by a sort of slitting 
process, slightly lifting the blade upward, and rolling over 
the cut mass into portwns of about one forkful each. An 
experienced hand will cut twice as fast as a mower unac- 
customed to this crop. On the whole, he regards the pea 
as the most important and valuable crop to the fanner, 
and he raises all the peas that his hogs will market for him, 
for which it is better than old com. Barley was formeriy 
one of the beat crops of the eoune, but he thinks it has 
tended to introduce the insect among wheat 

The dover crop he regards as of great importance, be- 
ing not only vahiable in itself, but fuE^i8hing manure and. 
tending emmently to loosen the soiL Any one may see 
its loosening tendency by plowhug the sward of two fields, 
one clover, and the other exclusively timothy — the former 
will turn over loose and friable ; the latter compact and 
heavy. He finds great advantage in top-dressing the 
wheat crop at sowing, not only on account of the advan- 
tage to the wheats bat ibr the vigorous growth of the 
clover. He sows never less than a peck per acre, but 
finds a peck, as commonly sown, no better than a half 
peck sown on top-dreased wheat The only objection to 
this top-dressing is the leattering of the seeds of weeds, 
particulariy the large mayweed. But this difficulty is ob- 
viated by allowing the manure heaps to heat, and by keep- 
ing a clean farm. The crop of com is never destroyed 
by worms if on clover sod — on timothy that has lain seve- 
ral years, it is badly injured. To prevent this injury by 
warms in such casea, it is the practice of John C. Dixov 
of the same town, to sow oats first; then com with ma- 
nure; then bariey and peas, followed by wheat — and 
glass three or more years again. J. L. Tatlor thinks the 
average eropa among good fimnera in this town, for dif- 
fhrent years, are abaat as follows : — Cora, 60 bushels per 
aore, wheat SO, barley 80, and oats 60; but he has oe- 
eaaionally raised under finvorable cuenmstances, 10 to 60 
bushels of com, 80 of wheat, 62 of barley, and 80 of oats. 

Lryi Coltin, (fbrmetfy member of the State Legisla- 
tore,) of the town of Conquest, has one of the best farms 
in this part of the county, having taken the county pre- 
mium a few years since. It contains 168 acres, and has 
been occupied 86 years. Very few farms are as thorough- 
ly fenced, the owner posesnng a oedar swamp " firom 
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which he has derived plenty of timber. The fencea are 
of "white cedar" and black ash tmlSj aad *refi?e to aix 
feet high. He showed me « fence, hordefipgah* ^vix- 
lie highway, nearly six feet high, that had stood without 
any repairs, for 21 years. The etakes were Tertical, with 
wooden bored caps. ; « , 

He has given partionkr attention to improvmg bis nock 
of Spanish Merino sheep for many years past. His course 
has always been to buy the best rams he could find, and 
dwiyv iril his poorest sheep, keeping the best Their 
fleeces now average 5 lbs. 10 ounces wjh— for which he 
gets the best market price. He shelters bis sheep in com- 
fortable sheds, open on one si^e. He belieyes, with 
GxoBQX Gepdis, that good farming is bcaed on the clover 
plant— bai thinks that sheep are one of the first requisites 
of profitable fiuming, and that every farmer should have 
one iheep for every acre of land he cultivates. In con- 
nection with dover, he recommends the use of all the 
piaster that can be properly applied. Some ditching is 
needed, which he cuts three or more feet deep, this being 
essential not only for thorough drainage, but to prevent 
the earth from falling in among the stones where these 
are used in filling. A neighbor had pursued the old prac- 
tice of ditching only 20 inches or 2 feet deep ; and now, 
although he has nearly two miles, he confessed that the 
water did not run through a single rod of the whole distance. 

His course of crops, before the wheat midge made its 
appearance, was alternating crops of wheat and clover, 
buying his coarse grain for home use. He now employs 
the usual rotation of com, barley, and wheat, followed by 
clover for two years. Peas he thinks better than barley 
for this purpose, and oats worst of all. He thinks that 
wheat after oats will produce five bushels less per acre 
than if following peas ; and five less after peas than sum- 
mer fallow. He regards the soil of this region too light 
for manuring wheat on the surface, but prefers applying it 
as soon as posnble after the barley and oats are cut, and 
plowing it under immediately to a moderate depth. Its 
strength becomes mingled with the soil in a few weeks, 
and the scattered oats, which Oftetf fojurt wheat by grow- 
ing in autumn, are turned under by a 8e<x>nd plowing, and 
the wheat sown. A thorough harrowing each time will 
assist 'm mingling the manure well with all parts of the 
soil In planting com, he discards the notion that the 
grains of com should be scattered hi the hill, hni prefers 
depositing them in contact with each other. When scat- 
tered in the hill, the stalks grow up parallel, doeely to- 
gether, and the crop is dindnlslied by the consequent want 
of room between the ears. 
\ ^ 3Pi5 iiii ^- When dropped in 

\ JAJl ifu c<»**<^ ^^'^ 

\^/dS]lM. ^ J/ A diverge ae soon as they 
f^yl^fh JjL MMr^ ^ ^P) finally spread 
/ ^mKr /^fHlCX tpai^ affording ample 
room. Fig. 2. He is ao 
confident from experience 
iif. 1 fig. 1. that tWi is the best way, 

that he is ready to giv« amy man a good horse who will 
try tile experiment Ihiriy, by • low of each, nde by side, 
and not find more com on tiiaiow treated as he proposes 
Hknbt Woolford ia a. very, aveeeasful young farmer 
two miles north of Cfonqnsat Centre. He has 128 acres, 
whteh he bought fi?« years 4^0, for $6,400. He was en 
abled to pay down bat $a,000. The temaming |8,400 he 
has paid ftsm the Und ui the ilve jMsns ^besides making 
several hundred rods of good post and board fence-HU 




other words, he has cleared about |700 yearly average, 
with interest $800 and over, besides supporting his family, 
from the 128 acres. He built la^ year one of the beat 
bams I have any where met with, for one of mod^ate 
size, being 86 by 60 feet, with an excellent basement, and 
a large shed added ; the whole cost being about $700, in 
a region where lumber is rather cheap. The basement 
walls are two feet thick and all laid in water-lime mortar. 
The cattle-stable occupies one end, and a bay for hay ex- 
tending down from above, oeeepiea the other. The cen- 
tral portioBt two feet deeper than the rest, is a root cellar, 
and will hold 250 two-horse wagon loads of roots, or 5 or 
6,000 bushels. It is surrounded and protected in such a 
manner as not to freeze, — ^namely, with a thidi lined Boor 
overhead; carriage-way embankment at each end, (for 
driving on the floor above,) a bay at one side, and warm 
cattle-stable on the other. The roots may be dumped 
through a trap-door in the floor, for filling this cellar. 
The hay in the bay is kept from moulding by a tboroni^ 
drculation of air beneath, efltected by the hay restiiig on 
timbers a foot irOm the ground, the air sweeping down- 
wards from a lai^e window on one end, under the bay, 
and upwards again through a similar window at the other 
end. A hog-house, yery neatly built of cobble-stone, was 
nearly completed. It is 20 by 26 feet, and is expected to 
cost only $150. The course of crop^ here adopted is 
similar to thai already described on other farms. 

Small Farms.— A nuBiber of small &rm6, allbrding 
spedmens of snecsssfol management, were viaitedin the 
course of tUs jonmey. One of the beat is that of Wic. D. 
OssoRH of Port Byron. It contains 50 acres of vei^ fer- 
tile land. The rotaHon as the usual one of com, barley 
and wheat; but instead of plowing in the clover att two 
years, ills flowed to ressain theee years, and will eemtinue 
to flourish for this length of time If it is weU plastered. 
Over a peek of dover seed is sown per acre, and but lit- 
tle timothy. I have raidy sssa a finer field oC com than 
one of eight acres growing on this iarm — it wiU undoubt- 
edly afford at least 70 bushels per acre. Cattle are kept 
in stables in whiter, and are estimated to eat only two and 
a half tons of fodder ioihree tons of not stabled; this is 
less difl'erenee than many fiumiefs have found, boi in the 
present instance the stables are al>ove the basement, and 
are therefore not quite so warm ; and vken the. cattle run 
outside, they receive a partial shelter. Buckthorn hedges^ 
9 years old, fomed a bamer betveen the public road and 
gsadens; but having been managed by another penon, 
they had not been thidLened sufiiciently by cutting back. 
The Osage hedges were good, but yonnger ; a aeriouaevil 
is the tendency in some eases to die out in patches^ with- 
out any assign^Me cause. An acre and a half of young 
dwarf pears, presented a promising appeanmee ; the 
ground between (10 feet eadi way) was planted in drills 
with be«BS, whioh was bearing a heavy crop. The variety 
is the Marrowfot," a large white bean, of a oompact cyl- 
hidrical appearance, andnearly thrae^Mirthsof aalnchlong. 

An excellent oontrfTance to raise gates over deep snows, 
and thus prerent thehr behig twisted and broken, is shown 
in the accompanying cut It represents a horisontal sec- 
tion of the hed-^ece of the gate, at the hinge. The 
dark portion is the mm 
hinge, dasping tkhi heel- 
)*U"«?ri:TI':!rd.:i^lil ^ piece; a, the ring which 
rests on the hook in the 
fixed post ; 6, a ^angukr 
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timber, the same length as the heel-piece, and firmly 
riveted to the hinge ; c, the heel-piece, which slides up 
and down in the clasping portion of the hinge ; tim* 
ber of the gate. Wherever the gate is placed, whether 
high or low, in the clasping hinge, there it remains, being 
kept there by its weight hanging outwards against the 
hinges. It is lowered or depr^sed in a moment by mere- 
ly lilting the gate enough to prevent this Ade weight 
The lower hinge should be as mudi above the lower end 
of the heel-piece, as it is desired to raise the gate in 
winter. 

Another fifty acre farm is that of Horaoi Ohavfii of 
Conquest. Over 12 acres are woodland, leaving less than 
88 acres for tillage ; yet th^ S8 acres have fbr many 
years afforded a support and paid the expenses of the 
family, with common farm crops. The land possesses 
great fertility, and the owner ascribes much of his success 
to deep plowing, which varies from seven to ten inches. 
Everything appeared to be under excellent management, 
except in the adoption of a systematic rotation — as the 
fbllowing instance will show, indicating, howerer, the 
great strength of the soil : — ^Three ctope of wheat in sno- 
oesBion in three years ; oats the fourth ; clover the fifth ; 
oore two years, the sixth and seventh, and wheat the 
^i^hth. A moderate amount of mannre was applied. The 
three first crops of wheat averaged 20 bushels per acre ; 
the lust as large as the first, with the adcKtion, as the owner 
remarked, of a crop of oodde, red root, and May wded, 
wMcb this succession had (avored * tfaeoaCs the fourth year 
wsi «0 bttslMis per acre; and theoom the sixth year 10 
bnshels. He admitted thai a good rotation would be bet- 
ter, promoting deaner land, and tending to enridi in- 
stead of exhausting the soil. He has been qvite sncoesii- 
ful wHh King Philip eom, 1^ planting the hills about 2^ 
feet aparl, and has thus raised 80 bush^ per acre. The 
whole fum is handMmely fenced with poet and board 
fenee, which Is regarded as i>e0t where the owner has to 
pordiase aD the materfad. It requires the labor of about 
one man and a half to cultivate and manage this fiutn; 

GBOBcm E. SHXLnoir of Sennett, has sixty acres. He 
doss a large share of the labor with his own haadsL The 
fitlds are neat and dear of weeds^ and wbsn visited, the 
crops presented a Inxnriant appaaranea. The fenees are 
aD of blaek-ash vails, with rertioal white eedar stakes, 
coupled with wire. The rails are out oa Us own land, 
and are worth forty doUass a thonsand in market— the 
oedar stakes are worth two cents eaehi The ieaoe, when 
completed, eight rails high^ indndiog drawing mateiiala 
and all labor, cost neariy one dollar a rod, or searedy leas 
than post and board, bat he thinks It will lasttwiee as 
longt or fifty years. Soneof Us fences, eight or ten yens 
old, appeared neariy the same as new. His &rm is mostly 
divided into eight^o k>tft, and the usual, b«t not faiva^ 
riabie rotation for these fots is the ooaamon one of 1st 
year, com on sward; 2d yeavi oats or barley ; Sdyear, 
whsa^ seeded to timothy asd ckrver. The com fidd of 
this year ho fstimates at M boshela per acre, but a part 
qC it cannot be mndi less than aixty. The wheat is only 
about two^hirds of the average amount^ bdng 20 bushels 
par acre ; it has usually been about thirty. Hay is com- 
mo^y two tons to the acre ; a part of it the present sea- 
son wiU not exoeed a ton and three-fourths. He thinks a 
heavier seeding of grass wonld give better grass and 
hearier crops, and he intrads fai future to apply a peck 
cadi of timothy and dorer per aorcw The eig^it-acre 
fid^of oatswasremackaUyheiMryi and was cstiaatad not 



leas than 80 bushds. There are 9 head of cattle, and 
over 200 loads of manure are made yearly. This is ap- 
plied to the com crop, if fresh, or to wheat if rotted; in 
the latter instance, on the surfaoe and harrowed, after the 
wheat is sown. The owner thinks that after reckoning 
all the cost of labor, and all the jwroducts, including those 
consumed by the family, the dear profits would pay a 
good interest on the- land, dthough accounts in this re- 
spect have not been accurately kept. 

Among Unproved Farm BviLmiMNS I observed an ex- 
cellent new com house, just erected by P. Pvltu of Port 
Byron, worthy of notice on account of the rat exdudmg 
piers on which it stands. They are built a foot square, 
of brick, eadi on a broad stone a( bottcBD, and they ex- 
tend upwards aboat two feet^ one foot of the npper part 
being furnished with a tin case covering, fitting the brick 
pier, over which no rat or mouse can make his way. This 
is better and more substaatid than the common way of 
inverting a tin pan on the top of a thfck wood post — the 
edges are often beaten in, and expeK rats will throw 
themsdves up by catching the wirei^rim. But they may, 
however, be foiled in this trick by diearing off the wire 
border, and leaving the smooth sharp tin projecting out- 
wards. This com crib is 22 by 34 feet^ has a spadous 
granary at one end, cribs extending dong each nde, a 
cleaning and assorting fioor between, and a fioor made of 
slats overhead, on which a Uufge quantity of com may be 
deposited. A ride door, as high as the top of the wagon, 
allows bagfi of gndn to be loaded without any lifting. The 
whole cost is over $S0O. 

One of the finest bams in the county is now nearly com- 
pleted, and belongs to N. R. Switr of Conquest It is in 
the form of an L, one portion bdng 86 feet by 80, and 
the other 86 by 26 feet— the whole length orer 170 feet. 
A subetantid basement^ 9 feet high, for stables, cattie 
sheds and manure sheds, extends under the whde. The 
exterior is planed and painted. j. j. t. 



CAYUaA COU NTY FARMINGh-VL 

tanr«*<i«B* ImproT'enamt* 

No one farmer combines all the good practices sererally 
obeerved ameng the many. There are none, perhaps, 
that may not learn something from their neighbors, and 
who will not therefore increase their profits by a more 
perf^ practice. Those lower in the scde, may, of 
course, be still more benefitted, if they will only assume 
enou^ enterprise to carry it out These suggestions need 
not be confined to a single county in their application, but 
may ba adopted to a greater or leas extent^ in all parts of 
the country. The following are among the prominent 
points for effbcting improvement : 

1. Underdvainiag. 

2. Manafactora and nee of manWi 
8. Rotaticirof crops. 

4. Dsahniclloftaf weedsi 

5. Improfvement of Sum buildingi. 

6. ehdler of anhnals in winter. 
1. Economy hi fseilngi 

8. Improvement of dooMiti^aBiaials by crnsdng with 

best breedsL 

9. Improveawntaf fonaesL 

10. Measuring, wcighhig, and keeping acuwuntaL 

11. Bxteadini^ knowledge a£ fonnhif, by i cai iing , m- 

spection and experiaaent 
1. U n i ef dn dm m g. >^A kige nnwabir tt ezperimentt 
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have already been given, showing its great advantages. 
It is only necessary to remark briefly here, that those who 
have practiced it thoroughly on land with wet subsoils, 
nearly ail agree that the increase of crops pays for it in 
about two years; and where the land is unusually wet, 
and has been accumuhiting fertile materials for a long 
series of years, one year has paid all the expense. But 
its great leading advantages are, it gives complete control 
Df the land, lengthens the season some weeks by warming 
the soil and admitting early tillage, and brings every por- 
tion of the farm into a regular, enriching and profitable 
rotation. 

2. Manure,^A great deal is commonly wasted. A 
x)pious use of litter, in connection with Ught baeins for 
t to accumulate in, and preventing any water from reach- 
ng it from eaves or firom other parts of the ground, will 
louble the supply obtained by many farmers. Where 
nuck can be had, covering the manure yards with succe»ive 
ayers, will be found of great advantage. Every hundred 
icre farm should have animals enough to manufacture 
rearly from two to three hundred two-horse loads of 
nanure, if properly managed. 

Application of Mmnure,—li is worth about double, if 
applied m autumn and spread on the surface, and worked 
Q in spring, especially if preceding com. Heavy crops 
►f com have been raised by spreading the manure on 
Ta» before winter, and after the grass has begun to 
pring up green and vigorously the next spring, to turn it 
inder to a moderate depth, and plant. Drawing it out in 
rinter, as it accumulates, answers a good purpose. The 
pplication to wheat in autumn has been already spoken 
f. Compost heaps for this purpose may be made on the 
itended wheat field the previous spring, by thin alter- 
ating layers of manure and soil. In all mstances when 
janure is plowed under, it should be first well harrowed 
fler spreading, to break it fine and hitermix it well with 
le soil. In some instances, its value is thus doubled, 
t is the fine diffusion with the soil, that renders autumn 
lanuring so yaluable, the soluble and enriching parts 
)aking through every pariicle of soiL In large lumps, 
lanure cannot be of much use; and in dry seasons it 
lus injures; whUe, finely intermixed, it prevents the 
ftd effects of drought. 

In all manuring, but particularly in top-dressing, thhi 
id frequent coats finely applied are better than heavy 
)plicaaons rarely given— the former facilitating more 
korough intermixture. 

8. Rotation of crops is absolutely essential to clean 
rmmg. Weeds multiply under the influence of certem 
ope, if they follow unchanged. But a constant change 
5m one crop to another, checks and destroys them. A 
tation also applies the fertility of the soil in the best and 
ost econonical manner, preserves order, and prevents 
nfusion, and makes a perfectly working machine of the 
K>Ie farm, costing nothing whatever but knowledge and 
oper attention to reduce it to profiUble practice. The 
[lowing is a good rotation for strong solb wher« weeds 
ve obtained possession, or insects aie Ibsted : 
1st year— Wheat after fallow. 
2d do. — Clover, pastured or mowed. 
8d do.— Cora, with coarse manure applied the pre- 
vious autumn or winter. 
4th d<fc--Spring wheat and barley, seeded by rolling. 
Two or more years of grass. 
If the land is dean, the fbHoWing is a good coarse :^ 



l8t year— Com on sod, ma&tired «ie ptevious antimm 
or wmter. 

2d do.— Barley, oats, peas and spring wheat 
8d do.— Wheat, previously manured, and manure well 
harrowed. 

4th do. — Clover and timothy 2 or more years. 
In either case potatoes and other roots may occupy « 
portion of the cornfield. 

4. Weeds,— 'When it is remembered that a heavy growth 
of weeds is sometimes equal hi bulk or weight to a smaR 
crop; and that »*one year's seeding may cost ten years' 
weeding," it can be hardly necessary to urge farther the 
importance and economy of clean fields. Cultivated fields, 
and especially hoed crops, may sometimes be made dean 
when the weeds are an inch high at one-twentieth the ex* 
pense required after they are two or three feet; hence. If 
necessary, it would be better economy to pay men double 
wages to eradicate them at once. All weeds which spread 
by the roots may be utteriy destroyed in one season, at 
Uttle expense, by plowmg once a month deeply and 
thoroughly. The plants are smothered^ and roots and all 
perish. Annual weeds which mcrease by seeds only, most 
never be allowed to ripen them. 

5. Improvement of Farm Buildings.^jL place fbp 
everything, and everything in its place ; convenience of 
access from one part to another ; lessening labor in trans- 
ferring hay and grain ; ample room for the storage of all 
products from exposure to the weather, and shelter for 
animals, are the prominent points to be consulted in coa- 
struoting bams. The subject cannot be examined here ; a 
vohmie is needed for its proper treatment But there Is 
one very general defidency hi most of the bams of this 
county, with some excellent exceptions— this is the ab- 
sence of basements. They furnish excellent shelter for 
all animals but horses, cost only the excavation and walla, 
and pay a lai^ge share of the expense by keeping the sills 
and all lower timbers ftom decay by proxunity to earth 
and heaps of manure. 

8. Shelter, — Farmers in the county who have given at- 
tention to the subject, agree that about one-third of the 
fodder of animals is saved by sheltering them from Uie 
weather, at the same time that they grow or mcrease in 
flesh more rapidly. Cows give more milk, and sheep fhf- 
nish a larger fleece of improved quality. Very few have 
provided comfortable and ample protection from the win- 
ter, and but few expose their animals entirely ; the most 
have furnished them with imperffect sheds. Some have 
conduded that shelter is of Uttle benefit, because they 
have allowed the cold winds to sweep under the sOls, op 
through wide cracks between the boarda Such cold cur- 
rents make the pUce but little better than full exposure. 
On the other hand, some who have attempted the com- 
plete shelter of stables, have decided against them, either 
on account of the labor reqmred to keep them deaned, 
or because this hax>r being partly neglected, the animals 
have beoome dirty, and they have had to breathe a foal 
air. There are but two ways hi which shelter may W 
profitably aflbrded,—dther by a dry, broad, spadous, tight 
shed, protected from the sweep of winds on every «id^ as 
the basement of a bara well flanked by other buildhigs ; 
or else, by means of stables, dry, dean, wdl Utterod, and 
perfectly ventilated. There are many examf^ hi the 
county of both these practices well carried out 

1 JSsonomy in Feeding,^mxt the gram fed to domes- 
tio animals is wasted m some ihstanoes by givkig it iA«ga- 
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Urlj, in improper quantitiea, and in a crude or unground 
state. Regularity as to time is Important, as animals do 
not digest nor asnmilate timr food well, when compelled 
to worry for it out of season. Too laige an amount of 
food for cattle has been already shown to be not only 
wasteful but detrimental J. Johnston, from long ex- 
perience, commences with about two quarts daily, and 
nerer at any time, after months of regular feeding, gives 
ai^ of his cattle over six quarts of ground grain. 

8. Improvement of .i.iHma^.— A bad animal consumes 
much food, which produces little flesh — is hard to sell, 
and brii^ but little in markets The addition of some 
blood of the best breeds, added to selected native animals, 
will often double the value of such native stock. A mix* 
ture of Suffolk or Berkshire blood, for instance, to the 
oommoD swine, will cause them to fatten with greater 
laoility, producing often a pound of flesh with half the 
feed ; and a cross of Durham and other improved cattle, 
adds greatly to the value of the stock. B. & & Beatty 
of Ledyard, state that some years ago they received as an 
ayenge price only twenty-five dollars for their fat cattle ; 
ikow, dooe ImproTement of the breed has been attended 
to, they get about fifty dollars; and others have been 
equally successful 

9. Fencee. — ^Fences generally are good throughout the 
county. The intrusion of lawless animals into fields of 
grain is a rare occurrence, — and forms the exception to 
the general rule. Fences might, however, be improved. 
The dieapest, as commonly made, is the crooked rail 
fence, with vertical stakes wired or capped togetlier, wherQ 
timber grows upon the place, or may be purchased near 
at hand. If the rails are fifty or sixty dollars a thousand, 
the fence, including drawing and buikling, costs about one 
dollar a rod — nearly as much as post and board fence ; 
but with good timber, it will last twice as long, with oo 
cariftnal repair or resetting. Black ash and cheetnut rails 
are preferred. Post and board fences are adopted by 
many. They cost, if well made, about 11.26 per rod, and 
wUl last twenty years, sometimes longer. An occasional 
coating of lime-wash increases their durability, excludes 
moss, and prevents decay. For posts, the central portion 
of the log is most durable ; and if seasoned before setting, 
they last much longer. Their durability is much increased 
by being set over a tile drain, which is effected by cutting 
a ditch on the line of the intended fence, laying the tile, 
and placing a flat stone for the bottom of each post, — 
around which gravel should be compactly beaten; this 
this will allow the water to drain off quickly, and prevent 
the post from ever becoming soaked. Properly set in this 
way, posts of good timber would probably last fifty years 
or more. One or two coats of coal tar, applied warm, 
would assist in excluding water. 

A good and cheap farm fence is made of black ash or 
chestnut rails set in mortises made in upright posts. Four 
rails, with a ridge plowed agunst the bottom, make the 
fence hig^ enough. The holes in the posts are made with 
a laige auger, driven either by maehinery or done by hand 
on rainy days. The rails are placed in the posts as the 
latter are successively set, and can never come out while 
the posts stand. Such a fence, being straight,' occupies 
mudi less land than the crooked nul fence, and has a 
inu«h neater appearance. It requires only half the tim- 
ber. The cost for eaeh length of 13 feet, will be about 
as follows:— 

4rai]i,<oento tacfa, H 

Iport^ » 

Bocioa, abooi..... ^ 6 

IMggfaiff boLet. and making, 18 



Or, about 80 cents a rod. It has some important advan- 
tages in construction: — the posts being 12 feet apart, only 
one bole is required for each length, and not two, as with 
common board fence ; for the same reason fewer posts are 
needed, although required to be stronger ; no nails are 
needed ; and it possesses greater strength. It is perhaps 
the cheapest good fence. If the stuff is durable, the fence 
will last long. 

10. Measuring operations and re«tJ/«.-^The farmer 
only who measures the result of his experiment, can know 
with any certainty, what course is most profitable. One 
young farmer, by the use of a weighing machine, for 
weighing all his cattle weekly while feeding them, saved 
hundreds of dollars ^ by two yean of its use. All the 
fields of a farm should be measured and marked on a map, 
by which the acreable product of all crops may be easily 
ascertained. The greatest deficiency among good farmers 
generally, was found to be a want of accurate accounts, 
both with their crops, and for the purpose of ascertianing 
their profits. 

In concluding these sketches of Gayuga County Farm- 
ing, it may be thought that a full account requires that 
the bad side as well the good, should be told ; which may 
be true, only so far as it may serve as a caution, and for 
setting off to advantage the best practices. The great 
majority of tlie farmets conduct their business in a re- 
spectable manner, but there are a few who hare fkllen 
into some one or more of the Ibllowiog bad practices 

1. Allowing weeds, such as thistles, docks, stramonium, 
poison hemlock, &c., to grow along the highway. 

2. Allowing elders, burdocks and nettles to grow along 
fences, and Canada thistles, foxtail, pig weed, rag weed, 
Ac, to grow among and sometimes eclipse crops. 

3. To plow, harrow and seed, or plant, land so wet 
that year after year it yields scarcely enough to pay tillage. 

4. To allow boards to become knocked off of board 
fences, and clapboards from bams; and the hinges of 
gates to become so deranged that they must be laborious- 
ly dragged over the ground in opening and shutting, quick- 
ly wearing them out. 

6. To pile manure against the side of the bam until it 
rots it and mires the cattle, instead of spreading it for 
crops, and leaving a neat deian yard. 

6. To admit |ags to door-yards to root up the grass, and 
help themselves to swill at the kitchen door. 

T. To throw kitchen slops into a puddle at the back door. 

8. To build bams on the public road, thus making a 
barnyard of the highway. 

9. To scatter implements, such as plows, harrows, rol- 
lers, &c., about the barnyard or along the sides of the 
road, exposed to all weathers. 

10. To throw rubbish, brush, &c., into the public road, 
to the offence of every traveller who has an appreciation 
of decency, instead of destroying or converting these ma- 
terials to manure. 

11. Badly built board fences, half lifted by frost out of 
the ground, and leaning half over — occasioned by a shal- 
low and careless setting of the posts, and by not draining 
the holes. 

1 2. Cornfields with a dense undergrowth of weeds, and 

potatoes with a dense overgrowth of the same. 

13. Hedges and trees planted and allowed to grow up 
with grass, and consequently never being good for anything 
— instead of giving them good and broad cultivation. 

14. Allowing cows and other animals to run in the 
streets to pilfer from nsighbom, and diy np by being fre- 
quently lost at milking time. 

There is no one farmer adopts all these practices, and 
they are generally decided exceptions, more or less, to 
the generS practice. J. J. i. 
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Agrioultnral Disousslons at the State Fair. 

BBCOIfD ITElflHO. 

TKe Grain ApKU* 

Dr. Fiidi gare a short lecture oo the grain aphtt, wbich 
has suddenly appeared in auch large numbers the present 
year on the heads of wheat, oats, and other grain. He 
has not had his attention directed to it until the present 
year. It has appeared in immense numbers in portions of 
New-England, Pennsylvania, Eastern New-York, and in 
Canada. It was found last year in some places. Dr. 
Fitch met with it in his own neighborhood early in May, 
when grain was but a few inches high. He discoyered 
that the females which were furnished with wings had 
four young in twenty-four hours — those without wings 
produced eight in the same time. This fact was discover- 
ed by enclosing them separately in phials. They subse- 
quently passed from the leaves and stalks to the grain — 
and at this time there was a change in the color of the 
young ones newly produced, from the bright grass green 
of the early ones, to an orange yellow, doubtless hi con- 
sequence of the richer food which the grain affords them. 
During the existence of this insect every mail brought him 
specimens from all parts of the country, with inquiries. 
The first came from the neighborhood of New-Tork city — 
in a week or two they were sent from Albany, the season 
there being later ; next they appeared at Salem, in his own 
neighborhood^later still specimens came from Vermont, 
and lastly from Canada. When the leaves and heads of 
wheat and rye become dry, they leave these for the green 
oat crops ; and as they continue to increase until this time, 
oats are more liable to be overrun by them. The insect 
is never found on the pea, unless grown with oats. This 
is identical with the Aphis avena of Fabricius, long since 
known in Europe, or the Aphit granaria of Kirby — the 
latter being more correct, as it is not confined to oats. 
The full grown insect is egg-shaped, scarcely a tenth of an 
inch long, green early in the season, and mostly orange 
after the heads of the grain emerge. During spring and 
dummer the young are all females, and reproduce young 
living animals without pairing ; but in autumn males ap- 
pear, and then for the first time eggs are Jaid. They pass 
through winter in the egg state, on the stalks of the win 
ter grain, and come out in spring. Dr. F. thinks this in- 
sect may prove a serious enemy to grain crops by sucking 
out the juices, but hopes it may not prove so abundant as 
it has been, as it has several formidable enemies. He has 
seen an ichneumon deposit eggs in the bodies of the aphis ; 
and the lady bug or coccinella feeds on them, and there 
are other enemies. He proposes to try sprinkling chloride 
of lime over grain fields to repel them. 

ManaireBBent •! Pasture liands. 

The rest of the evening was consumed in the discussion 
of the management of pasture lands, and whether new or 
old pastures are best, and the best mode of extirpating 

weeds from them. Woolworth of Lewis county, 

thought that the propriety of breaking up pastures de- 
pended much upon the nature of the soil ; in some places, 
where pastures become well grassed over, it is well to let 
them alone ; oa his own land, which is a strong soil, he 
gets three times as much hay on newly seeded fields, as in 
fence comers and other places where the land cannot be 
plowed. Moss accumulates in old pastures, and the amount 



of feed diminishes — he has observed that his cows prefer 
newly seeded land to old. On the other ode of tbe Black 
river, where the soil is of a coarse gravelly nature, it » 
better not to disturb tbe tnrfl Dike of Si. Law- 
rence Co.,- had found tbe yellow dodL one of tbe worst 
pasture weeds, and he extirpated them by polling tbem 
up when the soil is wet, and at which time they will come 
op easily. Cotting them oS near the surfaee doea not kill 

them. Brown of Lewis Co., had porebased lend 

over-ran with briers ; he kept cows and sheep on the land, 
and thos sobdued the briers — Jone grass has now taken 
possession, and furnishes an abundance of exceUent feed 
— ^he thinks it best not broken up. H. Mills of Xewis 
Co., gets more feed from his farm by breaking up end re- 
seeding, and the cattle prefer the plowed portions. — • 
Lyon of Lewis Co., did not agree with the remark alreadj 
made in relation to not disturbing grass or gravellj land. 
He had found that such soils require more frequent plow- 
ing than tbe strong limestone land. He had found tbo 
blackberry a formidable weed, and bad known a fi^ung 

rod, 16^ feet long, made of a blackberry stalk. 

Woolworth of Lewis Co., remarked again on tbe great 
importance of rendering the s<h1 very clean by cultivation 
before seeding it to grass — he keeps his meadows perfect- 
ly clean — if thistles are discovered, they are immediately 
cut off; if a dock is seen it is polled up at once before 
anything else is done, even if it requires five minotes to 
carry it out of the field. The qoality of his butter is 
much improved since he has had dean fields. Cows re- 
fuse grass freshly grown where manure has been spread, 

but not after the cutting of the first crop of hay. 

MoflSt of Oswego Co., seeds down lus land after cul- 
tivating it for two years, and before all the vegetable 
mould of the turf is worked out, otherwise the seed doee 
not take so readily. Grass is his mam crop. He has 
found the dock a most noxious weed, and digs it out with 
a narrow tool running several inches below the surfaee, 
and never allows it to go to seed. Many farmers allow 
it to spread, when, if the time they spend in going to the 
village to hear the news, was applied to destroy it, they 
could dig it up five times in a season. The elder was also 
a bad weed, which he kills by deep plowing. He coin- 
cided in opinion with a Dutch neighbor, who said elders 
was goot enough in de church ; but in de farming be did 
not think much 'em.** 

President Geddes has vidted a farm in JeflRerson coontj 
devoted to dairying, and the question occurred to him, 
Do these men plow enough, or would it not be better to 
raise more grain ? Passing over a farm in this region, he 
inquired of the owner if an acre in a newly seeded field 
they stood in, would pasture one cow ? The answer was^ 
" Yes.»» " Will it do it next year ? " *• No.** ** Will it 
the year afterwards? "O No! and in younger perma- 
nent pasture four acres are required for one cow.** He 
had ascertained from the official reports that in the dairy 
town of Fabius« in Onondaga C04, where the amount of 
grazing and dalryiiig is about the wuae as in Orange 
county, over three acres of meadow and pasture were re- 
quired to sustain a oow ; in the grain town of Camillus, in 
the same county, a cow is sustained on a little more than, 
an acre and a half of grass. In ihia town, the cattle have 
the run of the stubble, and are fed with stalka, straw, 
and much hay is sold m Syracuse besidefl. These fads show 
most conclusively the importance of mixed husbandry, 
which also has the great recommendation of eradicating 
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weeds more effectuallj than by running largely to grass. 

A man has stated here," remarked the President, **that 
he has 50 acres clear of weeds; if he will come to Onon- 
daga and diow us 60 acres, we will send him to Congress 
[** poor compensation,^ remarked Solon Robinson,] or 
we will take off our hats to him and show him great re- 
spect" The gentleman alluded to replied, ** If you will 
come to my place, I will gire you a dollar for every weed 
you may show." 

Dr. Halsey, of Tictory, Cayuga Co., thought from his 
own experience, that old pasture would make better but- 
ter than recently seeded, but the latter would produce the 
most feed. Stannard of Lewis Co., thought that lands 
seeded ^zteen years ago produced more than sudi as were 
seeded only three years ago, and the cattle prefer the 
former. Hawley of Syracuse had seen a farm which con- 
tained a broad hillside, that bore nothing but daisies and 
other weeds, with but little grass, dressed with plaster. A 
betTy growth of clover immediately took place, without 
being^eeded ; a portion was so heavy as to lodge, and 
tlie weeds were nearly extirpated. He stated that he had 
ascertained that in some of the dairy farms of Onondaga 
county, three acres had been required to support a cow ; 
but newly seeded to timotliy and clover, a cow was now 
SQStained on an acre and a half, and the animals would 
prefer this feed to that growing on hillsides which could 
Bot be plowed. 

A person whose name was not heard, had found that 
lind seeded three years kept twice as many cows as when 
eight years seeded. Ellison of Herkimer county, thought 
plaster and manure, on old pastures, would make them 
equal to new ones — he said that plaster had eradicated dai- 
sies, by promoting the growth of grass and smothering 
them out. Cows prefer grass where plaster has been sown. 
The natural meadows on the Mohawk and Canada creek, 
which have been in grass thirty years, are so luxuriant as 
to cut a ton and a half per acre at the second crop — the 
grass is timothy and red clover. Manure is applied in au- 
tuom and bushed in. The land is not overflowed. He 
has over 900 acres of lend, and speaks from his own ex- 
perience. 

Solon Robinson has a piece of grass land on primitive 
rock. Three years ago there was a laiiger crop of white 
daisies than all the rest of the growth, grass and weeds 
eombined. It has been manured, plastered, and treated 
with salt, at the rate of ten bushels per acre. He thinks 
the salt did the most good ; it was obtained at the packing 
houses for six cents per bushel, and the daisies have now 
Appeared. He thinks the plaster lessened the daisies, 
and the salt finished them. 

As a sunomary conclusion it was resolved, 

1. That on lands not easily cultivated, top-dressing of 
fertilizers is required. 

2. On arable or easily cultivated lands, either top-dress- 
ing or enriching by rotation, is necessary. 

THIRD Bvnimck 
mao Asvirafttwre of New^Yorlu 
The suljeei was— *♦ Hie Agriculture of New-York— 
does it pay a &ir oompensation for the eapital and labor 
employed r 

R Pabkbb of WatertowB, said he was a praotieal ftrm- 
cr, but lukd kept no book aoeofunt to show exactly his 
losses and profits, but thinks such m account would have 
nm him in debt--he had eommenced with 44 dollars 20 
yian ago, and had bammered, and pecked, and drilled 



along until the present time," and had succeeded in making 
a small living, and his farm would now sell for some $4000. 
He ran in debt for his farm and for his buildings, and 
found it a pretty hard up-hill business; has paid from 3 to 
600 dollars yearly for hired help, yet with **a hard pull 
and dig ^ had been enabled to pay for his fimn. On the 
whole, he thought farming a pretty hard business. 

Several instances of very successful farming having 
been mentioned, A. L. Fish of Herkimer county, remark- 
ed that in isolated instances filming had been both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, but he pointed to the whole 
State of New- York, which had arisen to a great height of 
wealth — ^was this prosperity owing to the labors of the 
mechanic—^ to those of the merchant? No, they were 
chiefly to be attributed to farming — the cultivation of the 
soil had produced this wealth. Solon Robinson said the 
main question is — is forming as good or a better business 
for a young man to enter, than trade or other similar 
occupation f The city merchant ascertains from the ac- 
curate accounts which he keeps, showing predsely the 
amount of his gain, that he makes ten or twenty or even 
fifly thousand dollars a year — yet after a while he becomes 
bankrupt. One chief reason of this result is, because he 
did not estimate the expenses of his family. With the 
business of the farmer, no risk of this kind is incurred ; 
and although he does not live 8o /cut, he lives equally 
well and honorably. He would like to know what pro- 
portion of the merchants in New- York would be worth 
$50,000 at the end of their lives, compared as a mass, to 
the whole number of persons successfully engaged in 
farming ? 

Ellison of Herkimer county, suggested whether 

if the merchants of the city had pursued as economical a 
course of living as the farmers, failure would not in some 
instances been avoided. He thinks that farming is a pay- 
ing business — and that the mechanic and the merchant 
are necessary — that the man who digs in the earth has 
rather the advantage of the mechanic Instances, he said 
had been given, of great success in farming in grain dis- 
tricts ; he had known many instances also in the grazing 
regions, where men had become rich in a few years. One 
of these had discovered that it was just as cheap to keep 
a good cow as a poor one, and had made 700 lbs. of cheese 
annually from each animal — others had made $60 per 
cow in each year. They used plaster and top dressings of 
manure on their lands. In the dairy town of Fau-field, 
in Herkimer co., lai^ge profits had been reached, although 
there is but little plowed land. The manure of the ani- 
mals is applied as a top dressmg to the meadows, and a 
high degree of fertility kept up. 

Ezra Cornell of Ithaca, in order to avoid the objec- 
tion made to giving isolated cases, presented a very in- 
teresting statement of the agricultural statistics of Tomp- 
kins county, which he had with great labor collected 
through the school districts and from other sources. He had 
ascertained that there were 204,000 acres of improved 
land, and 63,000 unimproved;* these were valued at 
11 million dollars. The capital used for the cultivation 
of this land. Including cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and 
other animals, and $379,000 worth of tools, &c., was esti- 
mated at two millions; making the whole amount of 
capital invested in farming in that county, 18 millions. 
A carefully made statement was then given of the annual 
products, the details of which would occupy too much 

• We rive the round numben only— the itatcment which he pre 
•Bted taidab«d mimrtvr ieUUa. 
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space in this report, the numerous items of which were 
obtained through a competent person selected in each 
school district. This estimate of all the farm products of 
the count/ for one year amounted to $2,718,000. The 
usual allowance made for the labor of the faitn is one* 
third ; but allowing for errors, taxes, and seed, and calling 
the whole one-half ^ there would remain for the nett pro- 
seeds 11,366,000, which would be a little o?er len per 
cent. This does not include the many farm improTements 
in buildings, dwellings, bams, fences, in draining (of 
which 1 60 miles had been made in a single town,) highways, 
ko. E. Cornell remarked that farmers generally were 
improYing their condition every year, rode in better 
carriages, had increased home comforts, besides which they 
oflen sent their surplus money west to buy new lands for 
their sons, and it had been also discovered by examining 
the county records, that most of the bonds and mortgages 
were held by farmers. He said in conclusion, that he had 
not been able to discover any facts from whidi he would 
advise fkrmers to qu!t their bumness for other pursuits. 

S. Wal&atq of Canton, St Lawrence co., thought there 
was a chanee for mistakes in such estimates, and that far- 
mers generally give one quarter more than what they really 
raise — he recommended that accurate measurements should 
be made, and the whole county thus estimated — and if 
this were done, it would still show farming generally 
to be the most profitable of any business. £. Cornell 
replied that by carefully selecting proper men, for exam- 
ple such as the gentleman ^ho had just spoken, very 
accurate results might be secured, and far more reliable 
than through the census. 

Hawlst of Syracuse, said that many committed 

the mistake of supposing that farms should pay. a full 
interest besides all that was consumed in the family. A 
clerk who receives $600, can perhaps scarcely support his 
family, as he has to purchase all his supplies — the farmer 
has these already at hand. He had travelled lately through 
all the dairy districts in the western part of this state, and 
had observed a general prosperity among the residents — 
they lived in good houses, set good tables, rode tn com* 
fortable carriages, and educated their children at acade- 
mies ; in the city, these luxuries were confined to a com- 
paratively small number, and many of these subsequently 
fail. He had known poor boys run in debt for 60 acre 
farms, now owning 600, 600, and in one instance an 800 
acre farm, all paid for at a high price, from the land itself. 
He advised farmers to educate their sons as farmers. 

James Yick of Rochester, dissented from much that 
had been said ; in allusion to the successful instances that 
had been mentioned, he could cite a dozen others where 
farmers had sunk all they had ; he thought that of many 
who had become rich, they had succeeded through specu- 
lation, that is, by tlie rise in the value of their lands, 
which were bought at low prices, and afterwards became 
Taluable. He thought farmers generally were quite igno- 
rant, and knew but little of scientific agriculture. 

Hawlbt of Syracuse, said that a farmer who 

undertakes to speculate, generally fails, and in almost 
every instance where farmers had become bankrupt, it 
was by not diligently attending to their business, but by 
neglecting it for other pursuits, or by extravagance and 
idleness. 

Solon Robinson asked. What riches are ? The answer 
must be, all the comforts of living. Agriculture had given 
these comforts and improvementi — it had made the 



wealth of the whole country. Ho etted the growth of 
our inland cities — looked over tlie great west, whiefa'if it 
had not blossomed as the rose, had raised some little 
grain, and had occasionally sent a bullock down to New- 
York — ^he spoke of the enormous increase in the value of 
these wide regions, and asked who has created it all, if 
not the farmer — and is not farming then a paying busi- 
ness? 

Huntingdon of Black River, said he had hnnted 

squirrels on the ground where this large village of Water- 
town now stands, and when the land it occupies vras 
thirteen shillings an acre — that farming had built it up ; 
and he thought from bis own limited experience on 56 
acres (being chiefly a mechanic) that the products of farm- 
ing might be doubled. 

Johnson of Bufialo, said he was a young man 

who had been unsuccessful in farming. He had no farm 
of his own, and wanted to know how to get one? He 
had bought a hundred acres by running in debt^ and 
being In poor health, and able only to superintend the 
labor of others, had been scarcely able to pay tlie interest. 
Ailer two years, he became discouraged, and sold bis 
land. 

A. B. CoNOXR of Rockland co., (the chainnan of the 
meeting, and who had ably superintended all these dis- 
cussions of the state society,) remarked as a summary of 
the whole subject, that although many individuals of en- 
ergy and judgment could run in debt for hind and paj for 
it in the products, yet that generally speaking, farmin|f 
to prove successful, required a certain amount of capital 
to carry it on — ^if this were insufficient, one must expect 
all the penalties and difficulties resulting from a Want of 
capital in any other case. A most important considera- 
tion in any business, is Hs permanence and security— a 
business which farming eminently possesses. A person ' 
residing in the city of Boston, had kept during a loh^ life, 
a list of all such as had pursued trades ; and he bad found 
that out of every hundred fio engaged, ninety-seven had 
failed — and of th^ remaining tliree per cent, a small por- 
tion only oonthiued to bold 3ieir means to the end of life. 
There are also certain failures in bad seasons in farming, 
but we must balance the cases and take the average. The 
owners of real esUte in the city of New- York, after paying aH 
the taxes, do not generally receive more than three and a 
half per cent ; and if 6 per cent is obtahied as an average 
from farming, (whether all or a part of this be expended in 
improving and increasing the value of the land,) be pro- 
posed as a question for the votes of the members present^ 
that this be regarded as paying a fair compensation. He 
alluded to the estimate presented by Ezra Cornell, where 
the products of the $18,000,000 invested, were over 
$2,700,000, and said that even admitting $1,700,000 were 
consumed for labor, taxes, and all contingencies and 
errors, it would still leave $1,000,000 as the interest on 
$18,000,000, or over seven per cent. He stated that in 
England, a capital of $10,000 was requwed to stock, ma- 
nure and carry on a fiirm of 160 acres; and that there, 
where there is capital enough, fkrming proves very 'profit- 
able. It is the improved farming that has brought the 
rental up from one shilling to three pounds, (16 doUaia) 
per acre. Farmers here do not use capital enough. He 
made the following proposition, which was adopted by 
the meeting, without a dissenting voice, viz: that th« 
agriculture of the State of New-York, when pursued in 
accordance with the rules which govern business opera- 
tions, and with the light which science and practice throws 
upon it, pays a fair compensation for the capital invested. 

Ezra Cornell submitted a resolution which was adopt- 
ed, requiring the Executive Committee to furnish blanks 
to enable all the counties to procure statistics similar to 
those that had been presented this evening. 

The meeting then adjourned tine die. 
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CP«r tbe Ooantry 0«Dtleiiuui and CultiTator.l 

AfirioQltwral Notes In Monroe Go^ K. Y.~No. II. 

Tbe Way te Commence Farminir* 

Tt 18 universally acknowledged, I believe, by the most 
sacoessfol farmers, not only in the Old World, but in Ame- 
rica, that a mixed hnsbandrif — rearmg and feeding neat 
cattle, dieep and swine in connection with raising grain — 
lies at the rery foundation of successful and progressive 
agriculture. Still tt is not denied that there is much 
good agriculture in the world which pays well, and which 
might be called progressive farming, where not a hoof is 
kept from the end of one year to the other. But in order 
that agriculture may be a paying and at the same time a self- 
•ostaining system, tbe only reliable way is to keep more 
or less stock, and consume a large proportion of the coarse 
gndn wliith is raised on the fknn. If a farmer has an 
abmidaiiee of surplus capital with which he can purchase 
geeno, ground , ban^ poedvsite, or other fertiliasers, he 
may keep bis soil good, and raise large crops of grain or 
grass without keeping stock of any kind. But tius would 
not be such a system of farm management as we would 
endorse or recommend to those who are about to com- 
mence farming operations. The great idea in being a 
socoessfnl farmer, is to commence farming with a very 
Umited capital, and to adopt such a system of management 
m will return capital enough to defray the expense of cul- 
tivatkm, and pay for the improvements on Uie farm, and 
leave a profit towards paying for the land, and at the same 
time not impoverish the soil at all, but on the contrary 
improve its fertility flrom year to year. This may be set 
down as good fanidng, as a self-sustaining system of agri- 
culture ; and it is proposed to go a little into the details 
of the system for the special benefit of those young farmers 
who may be about to commence their career in the culti- 
▼atton of the soil, and perhaps I could not do it in a more 
mtkibciorj manner than by reeordiog the system of farm 
management adopted by Mr. Isaac Boweh, Nordi Chill, 
Monroe Ca, N. T. In the outset I may be allowed to 
•ay thai Mr. Bower was formerly one of the best and most 
thorough-going farmers of Tompkins Co., who always 
raised good stock of all kinds, and particularly neat cattle 
and swine ; and his superior crops of grain were a certain 
evidence that all his manure was eoonomiealiy saved and 
judidously applied to his soil Having soki his. farm, he 
located in the place Just mentioned about three years siaoe, 
on a &rm of about 100 acres, which, it is said, had been 
TCiy pooriy managed for many yearsi 

Mr. B. possessed a good competence, but no surplus 
capital with whidi to Stfny the expense of stocking and 
improving his land ; but bis main dependence for revenue 
was, and is, on the productions of the fann. 

Mr. Bower's ideas of farm management are that one 
most have a ipod supply of barnyard manure in order to 
keep bis soil m a good state of fertility ; and that in order 
to luive that manure he must keep stock, and in order to 
have good manure that stock must be kept well, and that 
it is much less expensive, and far more profitable, to keep 
stock of all kinds than to hcUf keep them, and far 
more profitable to pay a good price fbr a choice animal 
than to attempt to do anything with an inferior animal, 
even were it furnished gratuitously. 

Maaagememt •€ tettle* 

After Mr. Bower had purchased his farm his first step 
was to purchase stock for his farm. Among his neat cat- 
tle Is now a very fine Durham bull, whidi he purchased 
for $100, and a cow for |150, out of one of the best herds 
in the Empire State, and he purchased none but superior 
animals. He made calculations about how many he could 
keep and not feed his pasture too close. He usually keeps 
about three to rix good cows, and raises their calves usual- 
ly by feeding them, and seldom allows them to suck their 
dams. From the birth of a young animal until its carcass 
is fully developed be aims to keep every animal improv- 
ing gradually during both summer and winter. His calves 
•re not fed as high as if they were being prepared for veal. 



but are kept growing and in a thriving and moderately 
fat condition, and bis young bull and heifers now on hand 
are very nice animals. When there is not a eood supply 
of grass, every anknal receives a little meal He has now 
one cow, which is a most superior animal, not only 
for stock, but for butter and milk, which h^ has fed meal 
all summer, and he thinks it pays well by increasing the 
aiiality as well as the quantity of milk. He is very care- 
ful in late autumn, when grass begins to ful, not to allow 
them to lose any of their flesh which they have taken on 
during summer. His animals are all property protected 
from storms and puiching cold during the severity of win- 
ter, and every one gets a little meal daily in addition to a 
good supply of cornstalks and good hay and straw. 

I asked him how much heavier his young animals ufu al- 
ly are in the spring than they are in the fall when he com- 
mences foddering them. 

As several of them had been weighed in late autumn, 
and then again in spring, I found that one two year old 
steer had gained 128 pounds, and another 114 pounds, 
while tbe bull had gained 1^4 pounds, with dm ply ordi- 
nary keeping. He calls ordinary keeping about one quart 
of meal daily, with some hay, cornstalks and straw, and to- 
wards spring he increases the amount of meal, sometimes 
to two quarts per head. At the age of three or four 
his practice is to increase the amount of meal, sometimes 
to eight or ten quarts per head, until they aie ready for 
the shambles. 

Iff a nayeaaemt af Swime* 

Instead of availing himself of swine of a very excep- 
tionable breed, he procured a sow or two and boar of what 
he considers the best breed, and immediately commenced 
feeding out his coarse grain. His practice with swine is 
worthy of adoption more generally, as his manner of pro- 
ducing pork is founded on the most correct principles of 
philosophy of producing the greatest amount of pork from 
the smallest number of pounds of meaL He feeds but 
little whole grain ; and as soon as pigs are old enough to 
be weaned they are well fed with milk and meal, and kept 
in a dose yard and pen, and not allowed to race about tbe 
fields, and to run off during the day half as much fat as they 
have taken on. He has at the present time five beautiful 
sows with pig, and a lot of shoats and hogs being fitteued, 
and a few store pigs. He sows a few acres of peas and 
feeds them, vines and all, to both his store hogs and to 
those that are being fattened. 

He has experimented more or less in crossing various 
breeds, and altnough he has met with very saUsfactory 
success in all his efforts, he thinks that a cross between 
the Berkshire and the red-haired Russian produces pigs a 
little superior in almost every respect to any other cross 
whk^ he has tried. And 1 think his conclasion is a very 
correct one, for while a cross between many other breeds 
will often produce rery nice pigs in most respects, in some 
very important points they will be quite defident Every 
man who has had but a limited experience in crossing 
swine knows that there are many grades, and some full- 
bloods, that are very nice, with the exception of size. 
They will make fine pork, but are intolerably small But 
his pigs — the product of a Berkshire boar and a Russian 
sow— 4)ave great length and breadth, and take on fat very 
readily, and are good feeders, and make very profitable 
pork for market I think it would be difficult to find a 
lot of shoats which possess a single point superior to his 
shoats, tlie product of the Berkshire and the red Russian. 
Mr. B. is located on the New-Tork Central railroad, and 
sends his pigs to any place by express where he may have 
an order. His five sows will 6irrow in autumn, and in- 
stead of selling his crop of Indian com at a very low figure 
he expects to have it ground, and feed it to these pigs, 
which will return him more than twice as much per bushel 
as he cbuld obtain in any of the grain markets. He thinks 
that there is great profit in consuming Indian com at home 
if one gets a good breed. I can testify from my own ex- 
perience, and from what I have seen of his management 
of swine in years past, and at the present time, that he 
realiies far more from hit coarse grain by feeding it to 
Bwine and neat cattle than he could do in any other way. 
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When I was at hb house he had jtiet tbrftabed his wheat 
— in August — ^and had contracted all the flour of a load of 
wheat to laboring men In his Ticinity. By this means he 
secured a good price fbr new flour, and retained the hran 
and shorts ior feedhig his stock. 

]IIiniia|r«nieiit •! MaBmre* 

Mr. Bower ahns to make all the bam jard manure ne 
oonvenientlj can, and he is very careful that no more of 
it be wasted than will nnaToidahle escape by evaporation 
when hauling it to the field, and while it is spread on the 
soil. He prizes very highly the manure of his animals 
which are being fattened, as such manure always affords 
an abundance of grain-producing material, which will not 
only produce a heavy crop of grass and straw, but very 
large ears and heads, and plump kernels. He uses up all 
his pea-vines for littering tne yards and pens of the swine, 
which will absorb all the liquid manure, and by being 
mingled with the solid portions a fine lot of the best quali- 
ty of manure is produced, which tells a very useful story 
about the profit of depending for a good share of the 
profits which accrue from feeding stock, in superior crops 
of grain and grassw Nothing in the line of manure is 
wasted. Every comer of his manure yard had been neat- 
ly scraped with a broad hoe, and hauled to the field, where 
it is not allowed to remain iu heaps until it is half wasted 
away, but is neatly spread and plowed in as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

MaMffement •€ Vovltrj and EfffT** 

Mr. Bower keeps a few dozen choice bens furUhe eggs 
which they produce, and although he has been pretty wdl 
" shanghaied " in years past, he gives the preference to 
the black Polands as layers, although the Dominiques are 
preferred for market or for the table. 

Their manner of keeping eggs fre^h until they will com- 
mand a good price is worthy of notice. As the eggs are 
collected from day to day they are put in a barrel, with 
the small ends down, on a laying of oats. When one 
course of eggs is full, another laying of oats, and then a 
laying of eggs is carefully put in, until the barrel is full. 

In the eany part of winter, or when eggs command a 
good price, those that are kept in this way will readily sell 
for the price of fresh eggs. Great care is exercised to 
save none but those that are entirely fresh, as those on 
which a hen has been permitted to sit for only one day 
or one night will be injured so much that they will not 
come out good after having been kept two or three months. 
Wheat bran would probably be quite as good for keeping 
them as oats. 

Flax Seed and Oil Meal. 

Mr. Bower speaks highly of oil meal and of flax seed 
meal, in ooanection with other meal, for feeding stock of 
«11 kinds. He thinks that when farmers sell their flax 
seed at a low price and purchase oil meal at a high price, 
they sacrifice their own interests far more than they are 
really aware of. 

The statute weight of a bushel of flax seed is, I believe, 
in the Empire State, fidy-eigbt pounds, which would be, 
at $1 per bushel, less than two cents per pound. Now, 
after expressing almost all the oU from the seed, which 
would afford a great amount of nourishment to stock, the oil 
meal— the refuse or bran— is sold at two cents per pound 
in most plaoesi which is more per pound than the pure 

Mr. Bower^s practice is to feed the pure seed^ instead 
of having all the best part extracted, and then of feeding 
only the refuse. He mingles about one bushel of flax 
seed with about ten bushels of oats and corn, or barley, 
or any other kind of coarse grain, and has it ground aJI 
together. He thinks this makes most excellent feed for 
all kinds of stock, and gives a neat gloss to their coats, 
and keeps their bowels in a healthy state, and makes very 
excellent mannre. The quantity above stated is not suf- 
ficient to operate at all as a cathartk^. 

8tocklB|r Bawn I«and« 

Mr. Bower^ practice in regard to stocking down his 
fields, is to sow in autumn, after wheat, about four quarts 
of timothy seed, without harrowing in or bushing in, and 



in the following spring he sows from three to four quarts— 
— six or eight pounds — of early eldrer s^e* on tke sdrae 
ground. He had when I was there two kuf e fields which 
had been seeded in this manner, and the doverand timothy 
formed a complete mat of grass^ and was very large and 
luxuriant 

He usually gives his wheat soil a good sprinkling of fine 
manure, and sometimes has hauled mudi and spread it 
thin where the winter wheat is sowed, which increased 
very much the crop of wheat, and facilitated very mudi 
the catch of the grass seed. 

In addition to his system of nnderdraining, whidi U 
now in progress, there are many other items of interest 
ii^ his system of management whi^ would be wdl to notice, 
to which we may refer at some fhture period. We have 
no misgivings in alluding to Mr. Bower's farmings for we 
arc sure it is a mast excellent beginning^ and may be set 
down as progressive agriculture. S. £dwaiu>s Todd. 



CHEESE-MAKIN Q IN O NEIDA C?OUNTY.. 

Messrs. Fraser k Crosby of Some, who reeeived the 
first priie on Cheese at the late On^a County Fair, to- 
nished the following statement in relation to its manufiio* 
ture: 

The CheeM on exhibition by us are made alike in everj 
respect, although at different dates of the same moath^ 
vis: the 6th, 18th and 26th of June, from the nigk^ and 
morning's milk of 400 cows; the night's milk being 
strained, and emptied into two tin vats, set in wooden 
ones, with a space left for water ; about one gallon of pun) 
water bemg added to every ten gallons of milk to prevent 
the cream rising over night, and to destroy tlie anima} 
heat ; the water was then allowed to run, and the milk 
thoroughly stirred until it was cooled down to 68 degreesi, 
the water being kept running all night, between the outer 
and inner vats. The morning's milk was then emptied 
with the milk of the previous night, and yieW mixed 
stirring, without the addition or removal of cream. The 
milk was then heated to a temperature of 83 degrees, 
by steam conducted into the water between the vats; 
then anatto dissolved in ley sufficient to give the desired 
color to the curd, and rennet enou^ to produce perfect 
coagulation ; in about forty-five minutes it was thoroughly 
mixed with the milk. The curd was then cut in blocks 
about an inch square, with a set of wooden blades, to 
allow the whey to rise. The whole was then gently broken 
with the hands, and at the same time the heat raised to 
88 degrees, when after stirring fifteen minutes tlie curd 
was aUowed to settle, and the whey drawn off from the 
top with a syphon. The curd was t^en broken with the 
hands for thirty minutes, and the steam applied, raising it 
to a temperature of ninety-four degrees, when it was 
stirred gently for about twenty minutes, the curd allowed 
to settle, and the whey dipped off. It was then sthrred 
and broken for twenty minutes, and heated to ninety-eight 
degrees, at which point it was stirred for about ten or 
fifteen minutes, and then covered with cloths, and lefl 
standing until thoroughly done; it was then dipped into 
the sink and stirred thoroughly to allow the whey to run 
off, and the curd to cool gradually to keep it from adher- 
ing together in large lumps, so that the salt may have the 
same effect upon the entire body of the curd. Two and 
three-quarter poumds of solar salt being nsed for every 100 
poimds of curd. 

The cheese was then prened for about one hour, then 
taken ont and bandaged, turned and put baek to prew, 
until ihe next day's ourd was ready to be taken oukr It 
was then taken to the curing room, the face rubbed wi^ 
whey butter, and left standhig until the next day, turned, 
rubbed with the same on all parts, after that turned every 
day and rubbed with the hand, grease enough only being 
nsed to prevent oraoking or mould 

The rennet is prepared by soak^ mwAj in water, aad 
using salt enough to prevent the whole salt firom diatolT- 
ing; kept in stone jars in a cool place. 
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pLANxma CHESTKpr pon timber. 

Toaog, msoad growth cbestnut trees, make excellent 
fieneiMg and other 4iiDbeiv-«iid iC; iaaddition, it be oit in 
summer, (whether with or without reganl to the age of 
the moon, bo matter which,) it will laat a lotig time. 
John Johston of Geneva, finds second growth chestnut 
best for his fence poets— old trees he regaMs as of little 
▼alue. 

Chestnut trees on light soil, grow very rapidly. Any 
iarmer wlio has a few acres to spare, may inake a very 
Taluable InTeetment by planting a chestnut orchard. The 
best way to do it, is to take a. field that is suitable for 
some culUvated crop, com for example. Plow two or 
three furrows together into a lidge every twelve feet 
apart, over the whole field, either late m autumn, so as 
io admit of early pUnting, or else very eariy in the spring. 
Plant the diestnuts along this ridge, three or four hi a 
hill, about the same distance as hills of com. They are 
difficult to transpUnt with success, or without check m 
grewtii, md therefore this mode eeeoMs vigorous yoong 
plants at onee, thfamhig out aU bttt one In each hiU the 
Mowing year. Plow the spaces between, and phmt with 
com or potatoes, and culUvate and keep clean the young 
to«es with the rest of the field. If care is taken by using 
^ke^ each hill of chestnuts may be oMMle to stand in a 
f9m with hills of com, so as to cultivate the whole 
Md both ways. Or, if the com is planted with a drill, 
it wiU not be necessary to take any care m this respect, as 
the cultivator will run one way only. This cultivation, if 
kept up for a few years, with crops of com, beans, pota- 
toes, carrots, Ac, or with plowed strips near the trees, 
and sowed gram between, which is not so good, will give 
a very rapid start to the young trees; and if they are 
thinned out m some years as they crowd, thus giving good 
stakes, they wiU by twenty years, form a very valuable 
plantation— tUs bemg the age found most profitable to 
cut down young timber for renewal A great advantage 
of this plan is, the wagon used for drawing off the timber 
may be driven between the rows hi a straight^ smooth 
road, and not as m common ureguhu* woods, with con- 
stant twists and turns to avoid hittmg trees, stumps or 



Many feH m ratsbg the chestnut from seed, because 
they aUow the diell of the nut to become dry. Take 
•fresh cfaesiiiuts m autumn, and mix them with slightly 
Bsoist leaf mould, and leave them exposed, out of the 
teach of mice, all whiter— they are best if in contact with 
the moirt ground. Then, as soon as they first begin to 
qprout m spring, plant them two mdies deep. 

Locust trees may be planted m the same way with com, 
but need not be pknted before the com itself, as they 
wm not sprout without scaldhig; for this reason they are 
more easHy managed. They make admirable tunber, 
when not mjured by the Insects. ' 

(for the OooQtrj G«otl«auui and ColtlvatorJ 
RIO aBANDE SPR mg WHEAT. 
An extract from the Minnesota Farmer, in the last Co. 
GsMiLBf AM, highly recomoMnds the Rio Grande variety 
of wheat I have raised it for the last foiv yeara, and 
bave not &iled of bavii^ a good crop. The spring of 
1867, 1 sowed one bushel, (brought from Illinois,) and 
harvested from it 14 bushels of the finest spring wheat I 
bave ever seen. It makes the whitest and sweetest bread 
of«t ▼•riety of wheat over raised here. 
I>MrfieM.MaM. /AMUOmUHl 



Ctw (be Ommiry CkntlenaB and OrtUvator.l 

In the Co. Geitt., Aug. 22d, "A Young Farmer" asks, 
Isthetenoway topwaMvealatfrswamof bees of«r win- 
ter, or must they be taken up«fler tiie.oldiashkft.'* I oould 
•ay both yes aiMi #0-10 this 4n«stk«. I mast know its oou- 
ditions to give the proper answer. The simple feet of being 
UUe, has no effeet en its wintering qualities. I have had 
•warms after the 16th of August that wintered without the 
leart trouble, having prorided themselves with everything 
necessary ftom the flowers. I have had them In Hay that 
felled to do 80, and were lort hi coosequenoe. If a swarm in 
additton to hebg bite is smafl, and has oonstmoted but few 
combs, and has but UtUe honey, which I suppose is the kind 
of swarm meant by A Toung Farmer, the ehanoes of suo- 
eestfalwhitering in this latitude (43 deg ) are very few, and 
I would advise that aU sMh be taken up if the owner has not 
philosophy to put up with a km By killing the bees of suoh 
a hive now, as soon as the brood is hatched, aad gettlag aU 
out from between the eombs, and settmg the hive aad contents 
away m good order for another year, it would be valuable— 
worUi just as much to a new swarm as so maeh honey and 
comb of itB own making. 

But should it be defied to keep a colony, however remote 
the <^oee of suooess migbt be, I will give some of the re- 
juMites and a few directions. Fint, a good odooy of bees is 
important If too few, add those of eeme eondemned^k 
or swarni, or unite two or more small ones, smokinc to prevent 
ouarrelmg, with tobaooo or puff-ball, and oonfimng thorn to 
the hive some two or three days. Another eqoiUly imporU 
aot item 18 honey. They should have combe raffioient to hold 
enough for winter-one with lew should be disposed of as 
above. Feedmg should be done someUme in oSt^r, after 
the brood has aU matured. Let it be done in as short i time 
as pos^Ue, otherwise the new brood that the feeduHP wlU in- 
duce them to rear wiU coueume too much of it l&t much 
less than twenty or twenty.five pounds of eootents-bees. 
combs and honey— will be saificaent Surplus boxes part fill 
seton the hive, with a hole for communication, wiU be emptied 
in a short time, and still more quickly if the caps are cut from 
the ends of the cells, before putting them on. Combs taken 
u in a box will answer just as weU. Strained 

honey, if taken from a healthy hive, win do to feed without any 
preparation. Put it in a shalk>w dish with iDme floatinr mi 
^/lu rrom drowning, aad set it on the hive. 

If thedWi is veryniooth at the sides, something mast be put 

iL^J^,;:^ "^"^ ^ ^ When 

foodwg at th^ season, particular caie h requisite in all eases 
to have the U)x cover to fit closely, to keep out robber bees 
from other hives. They are quito apt to scent the honev 
and make an effort to carry it away, and 8omedmes when we 
have fed enough to bring the hive up to the required weight 
we find it lighter than when we began. When hiey cannot be 
v^'^I^TiL^ manyOmes with good results; 

bot^his had better be fed as eoosumed throwh «ie whiter! 

and the edges of the comb cut off square, and some shallow 
dish set on them. Syrup made of good white sugar as near 
the consistence of honey as possible is poured in. Two or 
three giUs is enough for a week. The dUh will be fastened 
to the o(»abe very soon, and should not be bn^en loose tiU 
done feeding, as it disturbs the bees, which diould be kept as 



^uietasjoesible While in the house'. \9het^^ T^eSJ^i 
bees to fly, a/£ that have been fed 



day occurs, suitoble for the _ 

should be set out fiar an airing. We'oaanot get the^lMl'or 
•a exact consistency of honey, and it wiU sometimes -auite 
oftcB— produce dysentery, makmg it necessary fer them to 
have an opportomty to leave the hive whenever the weather 
wiU admit Such as were fed in October often leave some of 
their honey unsealed that wiU someUmes sour and induce the 
same effect If pleasant days occur once or twice a month, 
so that they can fly, such fed swarms will do very well, but 
m steady cold weather fer a kmg time they are quite sure to 
MffiiF M. QoiHBT. 8t. JokntviUe, N. Y. 

MoLBS.--Pleaee teU me bowtorid a pieoe of ground of 
\J * "^^"^ infested with 

^ _ this season. G. H. B. CireUvUle, Ohio. [We know 
of aotbmg better than good rat-terriers, or hi their ab- 
ssnoe, meat poisoned with stryehmne-eaa any of our lead- 
en furnish better leoMdies ?] 
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CFor Ihe Country Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

An Exoorsioii Rail and Oarriago among a 
Portion of the FarmerB in New-Hampshire. 

Messrs. Eoitobs — During the past week I took a trip 
to Plymouth by railroad, and visited some of the alSjoin- 
ing towns by carriage drive. Plymouth Is about 60 miles 
north of Concord, N. H. 

My excursion gave me an opportunity of formii)g a pret- 
ty accurate estimate of " farm crops " in the section of the 
Stiite traversed. The hay was considered more than an 
average with that of the past two or three years. Winter 
wheat, though not very extensively grown, yielded good 
returns, getting ahead of rust, mi^ge and lice. Spring 
wheat, rye, oats and barley, not as good as last yeai*, but 
itill pretty fair crops of each. Com I think will busk out 
better than it did the two past harvests. I saw hundreds 
of fields of nearly dead ripe com, nineteen-twentieths 
of which had, and will have, the stalks cut, or topped. 
Very few fields had been ** cut up " and ^hooked, as is so 
largely practiced and strongly advocated by farmers in 
faome other sections of the country. The different methods 
of harvesting the corn crop have been discuHsed in the ag- 
ricultural journals, ** pro and con, for over forty years to 
my certain knowledge, and it seems the question is as far 
from being theoretically and practically settled as it was 
when first agitated. My decision of the matter in dispute 
is, " let each be persuaded in his own mind " in the man- 
agement of his corn crop, and practice accordingly. Col. 
Paul R. George of Hopkinton, N. H., has a field of four 
acres of very fair and even grown corn on the alluvial soil 
bordering the Contoocooke river, which he has recently 
treated in the following manner, viz : First four rows 
across the field have had the stalks cut, or topped; 
next four rows cut up near the ground and stooked-, next 
four left standing with the stalks uncut. The same course 
is carried over the whole field. The third part of the 
crop whose stalks have been cut will be harvested by it- 
self, husked and carefully weighed or measured. So 
with the other two portions of the field. The Colonel as- 
sures me the experiment shall be accurately carried out, 
and he has promised roe a detailed report for the Co. 
Oent. On Tuesday morning, 10th inst, tliere was much 
fVost, and in some low situations com and other plants 
were considerably firosted, and in consequence of the 
leaves being killed the corn roust fail to fully mature and 
ripen well ; however it is quite satisfactory to know the 
frost was confined to comparatively small districts, and 
that the fine warm weather since has put most of the corn 
beyond ii\jury of our ordinary autumnal frosts. 

From the many extensive fields of potatoes I saw, I 
think there was an unusual quantity planted last spring, 
and what is quite encouraging, there has been but very 
little rust or premature deoaj of the tops, and I have yet 
to leara of the first field suffering from the rot, like that 
of past years, though it is quite probable the dry rot, so 
called, may destroy a small portion in the cellar during 
winter, as has been the case In many instances this past 
year or two. 

Apples and other fruits are very scarce in this and most 
other sections of the State, but at Plymouth and vicinity 
there is a fair amount of apples, though mostly on natural 
or ungrafled trees. From the foregomg statements in re- 

Srd to the crops in the Granite State, we shall not be 
Lcly to suffer for most of the neoessarles of life, for upon 
a pinch we can dispense with southem sugar, rice and to- 
bacco, and not suffer greatly neither. ' 

The town of Plymouth is pretty well up in the vicinity 
of the " Everlasting White HillSj" — from which, it is said, 
the last " winter's crop of snow " has not yet fully disap- 
peared. From the elevated and mountainous section of 
lliat part of the Statei^ some pertona who have never visit- 
ed it may be led to suppose it cannot be a good agricul- 
tural district of country. Such a supposition is entirely 
erroneous. Plymouth, and the adjoming town of Hoi- 
deraesB — ** over the river,"— contain a large number of ex- 



cellent farms and' farmers, scarcely to be excelled in mnj 
other portion of the State. The best farms, however, are 
located upon the oppo«fe banks of the PemmigewaaBett 
and Baker's rivers, which form a junolioa near the lujge 
and beautiful village of Plymouth. 

The extensive intervales bordering these rivers, were 
originally of the most fertile character, and by good farm 
management they are now mostly so, yielding heavy crops 
of com, potatoes, oats, hay, roots, Ac, all of which find 
a ready cash sale at the farmers' doors — saving them the 
trouble and expense of seeking a distant market on the 
seaboard, as formerly; railroad facilities and manufaolsr- 
ing establishmentB in their midst, have wrought this Ha- 
vorable ehange, the good results of which are seen on 
every hand — ^in the well finished and furnished farm- 
houses, capacious bams, and neatly arranged out-butldingsi, 
walls and fences, and every thing else pertaining to an in- 
telligent, wealthy, moral luid patriotic oommnnity of fiv- 
mers, who till their own soil, undisturbed by rapaoioua 
landlords, rents and tithes, as is the case in many of the 
European States. 

Of the many farms I noticed, I have only time now to 
refer to two of them, vii., those of ^. 8. Ryan and 9. G. 
Cummings. Mr. Kyan was a native of Plymooth, tbeedn 
of a farmer of that town. While young be left borne fbr 
Boston, and for some years served as ckrk in one orpoore 
stores in the city. Afler which he went into the mercan- 
tile business, which he successfully carried on for some 
years ; having acquhvd a handsome property, he returned 
to the Old Homestead." He ha» built a bouse with all 
the conveniences of a first-dass residence of the city, wiih 
the single exception of the gaa. He has gone into farm- 
ing with the same energy and zeal with which he was ac- 
tuated while engaged in business in Boston — keeping an 
accurate account of " out-goes and income " with lu's farm 
— leaving nothing to the hap^bazard chances of guess- 
work, as is unfortunately too much the case with a ia«ge 
portion of our farmers. 

In November last I visited Mr. R., and gave a somewhat 
detailed accountof his farm, which was publislied in the Co. 
Gkmt. Tliis precludes the necessity of going into a lengthy 
desoriptioB of bis farm at this time ; but I will refer tean 
experiment he was then making, in elitying an eight aire 
field of light sandy soil. The field had been long under 
culture, and being very sandy, liable to suffer from drouth, 
&c. In 1860, tl^ field was in corn, rye, and oats. After 
the crops were removed, the whole received a heavy dress- 
ing of a clayey marl, taken from a deep eutting about 
one-fourth of a mile from the field. The number of loads 
applied was four hundred, (of 40 bushels per load,) at a 
oost (per contract) of twenty-five ceats per ox-cart load. 
The marl was spread in November, and left upon the sur- 
face to the action of the atmosphere and the alternate ^ 
freezings and tha wings of winter. Last spring the field 
was sown with Ifr bushels of the English Potato-oat-* 
yielding an immense growth of straw, and apparently a 
corresponding quantity of grain, which has not yet beta 
tlureshed. Herds-grass and red and wliite clover seed 
were sown with or at the time the oats were. A better 
catch of grass is seldom seen tluin among the stubble of 
this oat field. There is something in this kind of mari 
peculiarly favorable to the growth of the several darera. 
In the long run, I have no doubt tlie $100 expended /or 
marling, will prove a better investment than if expended 
for any of the commercial manures now in the roarkeL 

Tills year there was 85 tons of hay cut upon the farm. 
" Under the plow," 10 acres of corn, 7 of potatoes, 21 of 
oats, 8 acres rye, 5 of wheat, 5 of buckwheat — total 56 
acres — besides beans, vegetables, roots, com for fodder, 
&c, equal to four acres. The stock on the farm consists 
of 36 head of cattle — being Durhams, Devons, Jerseys, 
and native, — 6 of the horse kind, 8 swine, Siiffolks fVom 
the Stickneys, Boston, and 120 sheep, consisting of native, 
South-Down, and grade. In the flock is a fine Sooth- 
Down buck, from the dock of Sidney G. Fisher, Philadel- 
phia ; and recently he has purchased a buck and fonr ewea 
of the Hon. R. S. Fay, Lynnmere, Lynn, Mass.^ The 
sheep are, I think, called '* Improved South-Down." *They 
had not arrived when I was there. 
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This auiimm he has sown 28 tores of winter rje, and 6 
of wlieat Lasfc spring, be sowed one ton of American 
gwmo, on partiiUj bonnd out grass land, very mndi in- 
creasing the crop. The unnsaally wet spring, tad early 
sommer, no doobt operated favorably for the experiment 
The result would have doubtless, been different the year 
previous, in consequence of the lack of rain that season. 
He has also— like many others of the farmers in his sec- 
tion, made free use of Goe & Go.^s superphosphate of 
lime, upon the oom and some other crops, and in nearly 
ait cases, with very decided and favorable results. The 
example of Mr. Ryan, in improving two or three old 
farms, now in his occnpancy, will not be lost upon his 
brother farmers in his neighborhood. Some nsay be slow 
in attempdng any great change in their accustomed routine 
of fanning, and paying oot their money for improved farm 
■toek, tools, iccL, bat sooieror later, th^ will obtain a 

new set of ideas,'* in regard to agricultural improvement 
based upon improved farm stock, deeper plowing, higher 
manuring and better and more thorough and careful cul- 
tureu 

The other farm I visited was that of N. 0. Cummings, 
Esq., and to sadsfy you, Messrs. Editors, that he is a num- 
ber-one flmner, I need only refer you to your subscription 
Hst, for there you will find he has been a paying subscniber 
to the Gdltivator and Co. Gkmt, from the first number 
yon published, down to the present time, without ** break 
or interruption,** and he says, during the time he has 
each year more than **goi all his money back again,** in 
the hiibrmalioii derived from the pi^es of your publica- 
tions. 

His farm comprises some 200 acres; from foity to fitly 
acres of which is " high intervale" — ^that is, not overflow- 
ed by ordinary freshets. The soil is of a fine loamy tex- 
ture, easily worked, and under his skillful management, 
very productive. He had dug siity bushels of potatoes 
the day previous to my visit They were as sound as a 
roach ; the only fiiult tliey had was their enormous size. 
At least one^ird of them were too large for the market 
or for tebie «fle-^a fine white variety, the seed a year or 
two previoofl from Vermoiit fie is experimenting with 
different breeds of cattle, having some fine and large Dev- 
ODS fhun Huribiitt, Conn., of his more recent importation. 
Durhams derived from some of the best Kentucky herds. 
Chester Co. Swine of the true blood, and Suffblks direct 
fiom Messrs. Stickney, Watertown, Mass. Sheep of the 
South'DowD and Leicestei^-one of his South-Down bucks 
procured of Sidney G. Fisher, Philadelphia. He also has 
the true Bronze Colored Turkey — the goWer, with " tur- 
key fixings,** would famish a thanksgiving dinner for a 
kn^e neighborhood — Rouen ducks, Habbaid squashes, Mar- 
olehead cabbages, Ac, A knowledge of the **how 
and the where ** of obtaining all of the above breeds of 
otttle, slkeep, swine, fowls, &o., fte., was derived from the 
advertising columns of the Cultitator and Coumtrt 

He had four acres of com, lomewhat injured by the cut 
worm ; two and a half acres of potatoes, five acres of 
oats, corn fodder, beans, and various Idnds of garden 
eance, fruits, &c. 

The fiirm house, bams, sheds and out-buildings, are 
large, convenient, and in good repair, all bespeaking the 
Industry, energy and skill of a farmer whose progress is 
onward. Levi Bartlitt. Sept 26<A, 1861. 



TFor the Country Oentlemaa and CulUvator.j 
OATS ON SWA RD LAND. 

Messrs. Editors — Your correspondent W. from Utica, 
on page 209 Country Gxntlkman, inquires about grow- 
ing oats upon sward land, to be followed with oom, in 
order to get rid of the grub which proves so destructive 
to the starting com. Having for several years been an- 
noyed by this pest to the com crop on sward land^ about 
ten or twelve years ago I changed my rotation by sowing 
to oats first after breaking the award instead of oom, and 
with good success. 



I plowin^the fall with the double abare plow ten -to 
twelve uiohes deep ; in the spring, early as possible, make 
it fine and mellow as possible with the two-horse cultiva- 
tool sow with oats two bushels to the acre ; harrow and 
cross-harrow, and then roll down with a log-roller. I 
have never failed of getting a good crop — not less than 
45 bushels to the acre, and have had as high as 67 bushels. 
If the crop is got in early, it will escape the rust ; if late, 
it is very liable to a blight by rust The first spring work 
I do afler the soil is dry enough to work, is to get in the 
sward oats. It is very important that, it should be done 
early ; the crop will be heavier besides the advantage of 
escaping the rust. The soil I cultivate must be very 
similar to that of W., which he says is on the Mohawk 
fiats, mine being upon the Connecticut flats. Now a word 
as to the depth of plowing. If W. has never plowed his 
land deeper than six inches, it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that he should not at once go more than two or 
three inches deeper should he be desirous by way of ex- 
periment to deepen the soil, for it would throw up too 
much of the new soil for the first crop. I think he might 
with advantage deepen two inches more the second plow- 
ing for his corn crop, and the like again the third plowing 
for a grain crop when seeding to grass. 

These grain crops might not be any heavier the first 
time round by this increased depth of plowing; but it 
will hold longer in grass, and when it becomes expedient 
to take up the same field again, it is of decided advantage 
to have a soil rich and productive to the depth of twelve 
inches rather than half that depth. At least this has been 
my experience on the alluvions of the Connecticut. It 
will yield grass at the the rato of three tons to the acre 
for two years, and ftom one to two tons for four years 
more. No doubt the Mohawk flats will yield fine crops 
with a depth of five or six inches plowing, but in a long 
run it will pay to deepen that soil, rich as it naturally is, 
and were I the owner of any portion of it, much or little, 
I would try the experiment. 

A soil that will turn up rich and blade ten to twelve in- 
ches deep cannot otherwise than produce bountifully. 
When passing up and down the canal thirty years ago, on 
those pleasant packet boats that were then thronged with 
passengers, I remember well of feasting my eyes upon 
the broad expanae of the German fiats upon the Mohawk, 
a sight, rich, beautiful and lovely in the extreme ; a favor- 
ed rc^gion is the Mohawk valley, and though the alluvions 
there are more extensive than here, it seemed to me from 
the similarity of the soil, the scenery, and the surround- 
ings, that the Mohawk and the Connecticut were twin 
brotiiers. J. W. Colborn. Springfield, VL, Sept, 80. 



APPLES OF HIGH QUALITY. 

** Will the GouHTRT Grmtlsiiaii give me the names of 
the best half dozen apples for table use, of the finest and 
best quality, without regard to marketing. One for sum- 
mer, two for fall, and three for winter? W. W.** 

The Early Joe m doubtless the one for summer — the 
Summer Rose is much earlier, and although very delicate, 
crisp and agreeable, is not equal to the Eariy Joe, and is 
rather too small to please many. 

Among atitumn sorts, the Dyer undoubtedly stands 
first — it is very rich and juicy, and at the same time, of 
' delieato texture. For the other autumn sort cultivators 
wo uld be divided between the Autumn Strawberry, Haw 
ley, and Fameuse, — all of them very agreeable table 
apples, but not equal to the Dyer. 

For Winter varieties, tlie Melon is the general favorite 
among a large number — the Fomme Grise is extremely 
delicate, almost like a pear, but small ; while the Swaar, 
altliough less delicate, is nearly unequaled for richness. 
Some will be unwillmg to omit the Red Canada, or Wage- 
ner, or Northem Spy, or Newtown Pipi^n. 
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A CHEAP AND G OOD O OIiP CSHEIAPBRY. 

[Some time dnce, a correspondent requested a plan of 
a cold grapery, combining cheapncsa of structure, and 
economy of management, with success. Believing^at 
many of our readers would be glad to see such a plan as 
would enable them to eiyoy a good supply of fruit, scarcely 
liable to the disasters of seasons when raised under glass, 
our correspondent Josllh Saltbr, of the firm of Bissbll 
k Saltsa, Rochester, who has had extensive and success- 
ful experience, has kindly furnished at our request the 
following:] 

Pray forgive my seeming delay in answering your favor 
of 26th August. My time has been very much occupied 
of late. 

You say a correspondent inquires for **the best , plan 
of buildmg a cold grapery, so as to combine cheapnesSt 
economy and utility." I herewith give you a rough sketch 
showing how a neat, cheap, durable and effectual cold 
grapery may be built by any ingenious carpenter. It is a 
span roofed house 24 by 24 feet, which can, of course, be 
extended to any length, retaining the same width and 
height. A house built 24 feet wide, 48 feet long, 5 feet 
high at eaves, and 10 feet high at apex, makes a well 
proportioned and good looking coM grapery. 

A house of these dimensions, viz : 24 by 24 feet, will 
take 11 red or white cedar posts, at least 8 feet long — 6 
on each side and 1 for the middle of the end opposite the 
door; 18 pieces 2 by 4 pine scantling, each 12 feet long, 
for water table, plate, ridge pole, Ac. ; 18 pieces 2 by 4 
scantling each 14 feet long for rafters; 12 pieces 2 inch 
square and 12 feet long for perlios; about 100 sash bars 
1 inch thick 1} inch deep with i inch tongue for bedding 
the gloss in, and each 14 feet long ; a few pieces of casing 
and capping for ends and ridge pole; 1 piece 4 inch 
square for pillar in middle of house to support the ridge 
pole ; about 160 feet match boards, and if the border is 
entirely outside the house about 48 feet 2 inch plank to 
keep up the earth of the border. Tm gutters at $5.00, 
cistern at $3.00, cast iron pump and watering can with 
rose spout; about 20 boxes of 7 by 9 Oneida extra thick 
glass at probably $2.00 per box, 50 feet in a box. Paint 
and putty, &c. 

I think this house could be built complete, not including 
border and vines, for $150. 

As good grapes, and of as fine quality, can be grown in 
this house as in the finest and most costly structure, and 
probably with more ease and certainty. This house will 
iHSt, with a little repair, from 15 to 20 years, and pro- 
duces 200 pounds oi grapes yearly, worth fifty cents per 
pound. This is allowing a Kttle less than 12 pounds to 
the rafler of 14 feet; a vine of this lepgth will frequent- 
ly give from 15 to 20, and even 25 pounds. 

The hcUf of this house, of course, would make a leanto, 
which should face the south ; the whole a span-roof, which 
should run north and south, and face east and west. 

Tou inquire, " What portion of a roan*s time, and for 
how much of the year, would be needed for its care ?" 
The time needed for a house of this size would be merely 
nominal, — I should sav one day in two weeks, from the 
15th of April to 16th Nov., would be all that would be 
needed if it could be all put into whole days. 

A good hand would do all the work of soofa a vinery m 
one hour a day, on an average, for weeks ai a time;, oe- 
casionally one whole day would be needed at Uiinning and 
pruning time. It is not th^ time taken, but the little at- 
tentions at all and at any time that may be required, and 
the knowing when and how and what to do, or the not 
knowing, which sometimes prevent or produce unfavoia- 
ble results hi graperies. 

But pray let me discourage no one, for I know of no 
fruit so beautiful, so healthful, so luscious, and so pleasing; 
to every one, tliat can be grown with so much ease anci 
certainty, which may be cut fresh from the vine every day, 
in the acme of perfection, for so long a season aa the 
grape. The grape may be bad in perfection every day, 




A A. A.-Pernn8,~whlch mar be sunk Into the nSlen om Ineh. 

The Buh-bars nailed on the perllni, at proper distance 
for7b79sla8ik 

C^— CediSposta. 
9. D.<— Ventilators. 
' si— Grpond leveL— Tbe lofrer part marked matched boards 
U boarded np— that marked ptank is two feet, 

planked ap for the earth of the border to rest against. 
The glasB al the sides and ends mar be uprlRht sash-bars only; so 
thick pieces needed; the bars will be abundantly strong. 

from the same vinery, for five months in the year. I have 
cut my first Dutch Sweetwater on the 28th of July, and 
my last Prince Albert on the 15th Nov., from the same 
cold vinery, and kept the latter variety m a dry garret 
until Christmas. 

Even more than this can be done with some of the 
later ripening and long-keeping kinds, by the assistance of 
a gentle warmth from a hot-water pipe, to expel damp 
and frost during Oct., Nov., Dec., and January. 

Allow me to ask what other ripe fruit can be had ia 
perfection for so long a season ? It will take all the vm- 
rieties of peach and plum, and nearly all the varieties of 
pears, and I was going to say, all the varieties of appl^ 
combined, to furnish so much ripe table fruit without 
mtermiasion for so long a season. J. s. 

[For the €k>untry Gentleman and ColUvator.] 
THE AQUA RIUM. 

Messrs. Editors — I notice in your last issue certatn 
inquh^ee conoeraiog aquaria from W." As 1 have bad 
some little experience in that line, I venture to submit it 
to your readers if you deem it sufficiently interesting tt> 
warrant its insertion in your valuable paper. 

liSflt spring I took it into my head to get up a " tank^*^ 
and set to work on my own hook, without snggestiono, as 
I was not then aware that there was such a publicatioo as 
that mentioned by your correspondent My first move 
was to secure two of the largest panes of glass I could 
find of sufficient strength and deamess. These I took to 




a marble yard, and lefl orders to have three marble slabs 
cut and polished, with groves cut for inserting the glass. 
The whole thing cost me in the neighborhood of $8. 
When I got this far I found myself in the same trouble as 
*^ W.** appears now to be in. The marble dealer gave me 
a package of plaster of Paris^ but this I soon found was 
no go, and I called on him for something better. He then 
gave me some waUr lime. This answered very well for a 
while, and I thought I was all right, until one day I put 
Ui a little too muSi water, and it all fell to pieces. I was 
discouraged. Then I heard of H. D. Butler's work, and 
at onoe secured a copy, but was disappointed in it, as 
** W* has been. At last I wrote to a correspondent in 
New- York city, who visited one of the stores in that city 
where aquaria are a specialty, and for the sum of 75 cents 
procured me a box of oement styled "J?. D. Da^iif 
Aquaria CemttU^^^ which I applied, and have since foun4 
to answer perfectly, for, with the excepUon of a little mola- 
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Care around one of the cracks once, which a renewal of 
the cement speedilv checked, I have had no trouble. The 
G^ent must, I find, be kept shut op close ia the box, or 
it hardens and becomes useless. 

It ta wonderful what amusement one of these tanks 
afford. I got a common JUh leaf plant out of a brook, 
pbaoed it in a small sieed flower pot, with some of its 
natural mud, and drafted alt the sheila in the house to 
form a mound around the flower poC The fish seem to 
think it a capital abode, and are quite tame and sportive. 
I flhouki mention that the bouj of the glass should be 
placed in, so as to counteract the pressure of the Water. 

W.'s best plan will be to send to Hestrs. Davis k Green- 
wood, 460 Broadway, New- York, and procure a box of 
the above cement, although I have not tried it on wood, 
and do not know if it will Hiswer for that purpose. 

Ctoa«va. N. T., Sept H. ftUEIOOLIST. 



[For Um Ooontry Oenttemaa tad Cultiyator.] 
HAR DY PL UMa 

Mjessbs. Tuckir — ^In yours of Aug. 29, F. A. CoLtfiH 
adcs, which are the best six plums for his latitude.^ If 
Mr. C. is going to expend money in the purchase of plum 
trees, I hope his section of the eoantry is more &vorable 
to the growing of plums than it is here. 

Seventeen years ago I procured a bundle of plum trees 
of Messrs. Breck k Co., Boston — six varieties. The trees 
wcce verj fine, carefully taken up, and well packed. They 
grew well, and in due time blossomed. The first two 
years of thew blossoming the cnrculio destroyed the fruit 
The third year of their blooming, by jarring the trees two 
or three times each day for about two weeks, while the 
plums were in early growth, I succeeded in obtaining a 
laige lot of plums ; next year they again bloomed, but not 
eo abundantly as in the previous year. By again jarrii^ 
the trees and destroying the little Turk, I saved the fruit 
agatD, but ia August the leaves on the trees began prema- 
tosely to drop oS^ and in a few weeks the trees were all 
nearly bare of leaves, the plums remaining — but they 
never ripened, and the trees never again put forth either 
leaves or Idossoms; they were cut down as cumberers of 
tbe ground. Many others here have been alike nnsuocess- 
lal in plua culture. The premature shedding of the 
leav€«, the black wart, and the curculio, render all at- 
tempts to grow plums a precarious busiuess in this section 
of the country. 

Six or seven years ago, I received scions of two varie- 
ties, of French prunes, imported by the Patent Office; 
most pf tbe scions had turned brown, and were unfit for 
mfting, beside I bad but little faith in their succeeding 
beee, had they been in ever so good a condition. I had a 
few set upon the Canada plum ; two or three of the sci- 
ons grew finely, as did some distributed to my neighbors. 
Last year one of my trees produced abundantly, as did 
those of some other persons near my place. The plums 
are4elicious when ripe, and have so little tendency to rot 
that they are easily dned, as we know by actual trial 
flie trees are hardy, standing the winter well, and as yet 
I have seen no "black wart** upon them. The tree that 
bore so heavy last year, again blossomed last spring, and 
now has upon it two or three dozen plums, larger than 
those of last year. 

It is my impression that the Prune d* Agen " will be 
fbund one of the best and most reliable plums we have ; 
most of tbe scions of the prune here have been set in tbe 
Canada plum stock-^he sdon greatly outgrowing the 
itoeks. 

I have referred to the French Prune at this time, be- 
cause in the Patent Office Report, 1^54, it say»— •« among 
tbe cuttings of fruit tree* which have been introduced, 
may be mentioned the ** Prune d' Agen " and the •* Prone 
St Catharine," from France. They bare both been ex- 
tensively distributed, and grafted on the common plnm 
tree in all the states north of Pennsylvania, itself inctud- 
tdj and on the mountainous districts of Maryland and Vir- 



ginia. From the succett wMeh has attended this experi- 
ment, there as maeh leeson to believe liiat there will soon 
be produced from these and other varieties from Europe, 
a sufficient quantity of dried pnmec, in those regions, to 
supply the wants eif the whole Union. The amount of this 
class of fruit annually imported into this country, accord- 
ing to official returns, b valued at |64,568." 

I should be very much gratified to leani tlie good or 
bad success attending the prune scions so liberally distri- 
buted through the agency of the Patent Office, in diffe- 
rent sections of the country. If they have succeeded 
elsewhere as well as here, it is proper that the public 
should be made aware of the fact, because it is a matter 
that said public have an interest in. 

By the many »lap9 at the Agricultural Department of 
the Patent OflSoe, i have noticed in the public journals 
within tbe past two or three years, one would naturally 
suppose the concern was the veritable Pandora^s box. 
SoloBKm, Dr. Franklin, or some other wise and benevo- 
lent personage, has said yon should give the Dell his 
due.** Justice and common honesty r^ulro that much. 
Now within the past fifWen years, by the kindness of mem- 
bers of Congress from this and other states, I have receiv- 
ed a liberal sqpply of Patent Office seeds, cuttings, Ate, 
&c ; and justice to that office, here impels me to say most 
of the seeds received have proved good in quality, and 
many of them new and valuable varieties ; and it has af- 
forded me much pleasure to distribute them or their pro- 
ceeds. And now, Messrs. Editors, I have told my story ; 
if others have reoeived worthless seeds, they can teli 
theirs. Lxri Baetlbtt. 

Waner. N. H.. Sept. Ukh, ISO. 



UME WATER TO PR ESERVE EGOa 

" The best, and almost the only way to preserve eggs, is to 
put thorn in lime water. To make it efficient, the water must 
be as highly ohaiged with lime as it will bear." 

We cut tJiis froaa a respectable exchange paper. Lime 
water is often highly reoommended—but our own experience 
is, it is of little or no valae. We have known most of the 
egg^ to spoil in it, even if qaite strong. TIm great essential 
requisite is to place the egge en end. If this is observed, 
and they ftre plaeed in a cool room or oellar, they wiU keep 
weli— whether in lime water, salt^ sawdust, or ashes, or 
greased—if laid on their sides, the yolk will oome in eontaot 
with the shell, and they will spoil in any ease. It makes no 
differanoe which end is upwards. We knew two housekeep- 
ers dispute this point—one insisting that the smaU end should 
be up, and the other the large end—both were rights and both 
very suoeessful. A good eeatrivaaee is a cupboard with 
shelves a few inches apart) bored teXL ot holes, whose diame- 
ter is a fourth of an faieh less than tbe egg— they will set 
end up in these holes, and be very easily plwed in and re- 
moved. 8alt is often reoommended for packing them in, 
but it is liable to harden, so that the eggs cannot be rsmoved 
without breaking. 



CVor the Coontry Oentlenian uA (Mtlvator.] 

Ezperimsnto wi th Var ieties of Wheat. 

LuTHKR TucxiR & SoN — ^Wc have been experimenting 
on the different kinds of wheat for the last few years, and 
have seUled down on the Soule or White, and Mediterra- 
nean, as the best varieties for us in this region. We tried 
last season about three aeres of May wheat, and thought at 
the first of the seesoa it would do well, and afVer weed- 
ing it that it would be our seed for next year's sow- 
ing. At harvest we found it was not what we wanted ; 
the straw was aofti and the heads small. This fall we are 
sowing the White and Mediterranean, and if we can get 
the seed dean, think it the best. We have found an un- 
usual amount of chess or cheat in all wheat this summer. 
We threshed about one hundred bushels for seed, out of 
which we took thirty bushei of cheat. Calkb hut. 
Allesaay Co.* Pa. 
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DUANE'S SOD SEEDER AND BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE. 



The above cut shows this machine to very good advan- 
tage. It presents much that is new and very ingenious in 
its several parts, and altogether forms a combined cultiva- 
tor, drill or broadcast sower, drag, roller and manure-dis- 
tributor, in a single implement. To perform all these 
operations at once, if it can be satisfactorily accomplished, 
will not only save much time and labor to the large grain- 
farmer, but will also avoid a great part of the treading of 
the land by teams, and facilitate the putting in of the 
seed when the soil is in the best order for its reception. 
Among its more prominent features possessing the promise 
of utility as well as considerable novelty, are : the form of 
the cultivator teeth, to avoid obstructions and lessen the 
draught required ; the power of sowing any kind of seed 
and regulating the quantity, by very simple but apparent- 
ly effective contrivances; the position of the drag-teeth 
following, by which, it is claimed, they keep down at their 
work without being heavy enough to add materially to the 
draught ; and the cylinder from which the plaster, bone- 
dust, or other fertilizer is distributed, with its vibratory 
movement to prevent their packing, or any failure to be 
regularly given out. The horses being in advance of the 
machine there is in fact no passing over the land after 
it is seeded ; the seed falls close to the ground, so that a 
high wind will not affect its even distribution ; the only 
labor for the farmer is to fill the seed-boxes and drive the 
team ; if the field is an inverted sod, the sod is not dis- 
turbed; and finally, its whole work is said to be done 
without any more labor for the team than would be in- 
volved in a single plowing of the ground. 

We have examined the model and the machine itself, 
and have no hesitation in eommending it for the valuable 
features above alluded to, and others which we have not 
room to describe at length,— to the attention of all who 
farm on a scale of sufficient extent to render the purchase 
of such an implement a matter of economy. It is thought 
by Col. DuANE that it can be manufactured for about |150. 
It was tested with some care by a Committee appointed 
for the purpose at the Watertown State Fair, and upon a 
field whicli was not of the most favorable kind for ita suc- 
cessful operation. We quote the report of this Commit- 
tee at length : — 

The Committee to whom was referred the newly In- 
vented implement for putting in crops, entered as a Sod- 
Secder and Broadcast Sowing Machine, by John B. Duane 



of the city of Schenectady, report the following facts ^ 
the Executive Committee of the New-York Slate Ag^rlDiil* 
tural Society. 

The said implement was put in operation at the plow- 
grounds of the Society this day. A sufficient quantity of 
ground was plowed by order of the Society to test this 
instrument, and others if presented. We wish to state 
the fact that the ground was in an unfortunate coiiditioii 
for a fair trial of implements, as the soil was m hard baked 
clay, and broken into lumps. The inventor of the im- 
plement having full confidence in its working properties, 
entered on Its trial, and the result seemed to justify ii. 
Tl)e machine proposed to cultivate the ground, by a new 
from of cultivator-tooth; to sow any kind of grain; to 
cultivate or drag the seed in at the option of the farmer 
by simply turning a guide-board, or to do both combined ; 
to sow clover and tinrothy-M«d; to roll the ground, and 
to sow the plaster, or any of the concentrated manures, 
all at one time, by once passing ov^ tlie ground, and with 
one pair of horses, and but one attendant or driver, who 
rides behind the implement. 

The seed selected was Oa/«, on^ of the most diflicuH 
seeds for machine sowing. After witnessing the operatioa 
of the machine for a suffioient lengtlt of time to satisfy 
us, we came to the following conclusion: That notwitli- 
standing the condition of the ground it accomplished all 
the objects proposed for it, in the m6dt successful manner; 
that is to say, the grain was perfectly covered, the ground 
over which it passed was thoroughly pulverized by the 
cultivator — a fine toothed drag — and the roller. The 
plaster was distributed bebiind the roller in free flow — the 
seed flowing down mi inclined vibrating apfon always ia 
sight, and apparetttlf fhee from choWng. 'The draught 
was tested by the Dynamometer and was found to be 
about an average of four hundred pounds This ease of 
draught seems to depend in a machine accomplishing so 
much, on two or three important considerations, viz : the 
cultivator teeth which are knife edged, and gradually lift 
the ground, not packing it forward as with the ordinary 
cultivator teeth ; to the peculiar form of the drag teeth, 
and more essentially to its being bafainoed as evenly aa 
possible on a central roller, leaving no work or bearing 
tor the forward or castor-wheels to do, except for regulat- 
ing the depth and easy turning of the machine, and whidi 
turns as easy as a cart 

In conclusion, we think the machine eminently prae- 
tical as a new implement in farming, and reoommend ft 
to the consideration of the Executive Committee as tn 
advanced step in labor saving implements. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. C. REMINGTON, ) Committee 
JAMRS PARKRB, ( oa the trial of 

_ JOHN ADAM8, ) Im 

Watertown. Sept. 18. 1961. 



ImplemenUk 



An ounce of essence is worth a gallon of fluid. A wise I Quoth Patrick of the Yankee— 'Bedad if he was cast away 
saw Is more valuable than a whole Iwok, and a plain truth is on a desolate tsland, he'd get up next momin' an' go round 
better than an argument. — Haliburton. ' sellhig maps to the inhabitants.' 
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PLANS OF H OUSEa 

Among the many plans sent us, we have selected the two 
following, which appear worthy of bebg offered to our 
readers, and from which we trust they may deriTe some 
Taluable hints. The first (fig. 1) is 
from a eorrespondent at Waltham, 
and exhibits the plan of a small 
dwelling, or one for a person of 
moderate means, and which may be 
built fbr ten or twehre hundred dol- 
lars. It is one and a half story, and 
cellar under the whole. A small 
porch may stand over the front 
door, or there may be merely a 
lai^ge broad hood o?er it. The 
plan will not need much ezpUna- 
. ^ the references. A 

C. 5t-c**2Si^^i2[jS* ^^^^ higher part of the 
stairs opens from the entry Into the 
kkohen; and thusaeeess to every prindpal room Is obtained 
from the entry. Two doors and two windows, placed on 
c»ppofflte sides of the kitchen, give plenty of light and air. 
The second story contains two bed-rooms over the parlor, 
and another over the sitting room. The space over the 
diiaa closet and kitchen-jog is divided into two closets. 
If the kitchen Is built as high as the rest of the house, as 
BOggested, the chamber will affbrd two bed-rooms, requir- 
ing small separate stairs. The height of the first story is 
proposed to be 10 fee(^9 feet would do for a house of 
moderate preteosiona. 

The other plan (fig. 2) was sent by C. W. Spalding, from 
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Vlt.1 

St hamh, and represents a house which he hitends to build, 
and ttie plan Is offered for criticism. It is a very good one, 
but the one here engraved varies a little (as suggested) 
from the drawings sent As furnished us the plan repre* 
seated the pantry on one side, and the bath room on the 
other, as additional bnfldhigs set in the two comers form- 
ed by the kitchen and main body. We have included 
both in the kitchen wing, thus simplifying the building, 
and avoiding so many receding comers and projecting 
angles. In order to avoid the inconvenience or evil of 
Braking the pantry a passage way firom the dining room to 
the kitchen, the dielves are all closed by panel doors, so 
as to form dose shelves of every part, Uius shutting out 
sight, dust, and all intraders. We have found this ar- 
rangement, firom experience, to be an excellent one. This 
also excludes sight from one room to the other in a more 
perfect manner than by Interposing a small entry, as in 
tlie plan sent, and it saves room besides. By taking 16 
indi^ eech from the pantry and bath rooiaa passage mi^ 



be made from the front haH to the kitchen if desired. 
We have likewise altered^ posiUon of the back stairs, 
80 that they land near the centre of the kitchen chamber, 
and by wasting no ^ce as entry, give three bed-rooms 
fbr hired men or domestics, instead of only two, as in our 
correspondent's plan» and save much circuitous travelling 
to get to them. The passage down cellar starts from 
under th^se stairs, but turns to the right, or 
under the bath room. The bath or dressing 
room is accessible both from the bed-room 
and back entry, and by a slide or small 
door from the kitchen. This room is 
also designed,** observes our correspon- 

dent, " for use as a gentleman's dressing 

^^d^^!""^ room into which a friend or visitor can be 
taken without passing through other rooms in the house. 
In this room can be deposited overcoats and unbrellas in 
wet weather, and here would be kept clothes and shoe 
brushes, and other conveniences for makhig a gentleman's 
toilet, including, of coarse, a wash-stand. 

** The space allotted to the diinmeys should be two and 
a half feet; this will give depth to the closets a<i|)oinhig 
the diinoneys. Tou will observe that a flue is provided 
for a hall stove. If a furnace is used, this might be omit- 
ted. There is a partition with a broad arched opening or 
passage way dividmg the hall from the principal staircase, 
** In all the bed-rooms the windows have been so ar- 
ranged as to provide a place for a dressing bureau betwen 
two windows, for the purpose of giving light from both di- 
rections.*' 

These windows thus placed on each side of the bureau, 
are a convenience, but they destroy the exterior appear- 
ance of the dwelling by giving it a sort of cotton-factory 
air from theur great number. Many will prefer but one 
window to a room on this account. 

,Wfi are unable to furnish the plan of the second story, 
but may merely observe that ii is quite similar to the first 
floor, in the main part, except in the large doaets added 
to the bed-rooms made by taking off a few feet across the 
mner ends, and in placing the attic stairs over the front 
or entrance ball The following additional quoted re- 
marks serve further to expUin the object-^e drtning 
cloteit should not be ibigotten, they are neat, convenient 
and valuable 

Several of the sleeping rooms are provided with closets 
of suffident depth to serve as small side rooms for the 
purpose of receiving a wash-stand, so as to take this neces- 
sary convenience out of the bed room and of! the carpets. 
Room will be found under the attic stairs for a linen 
closet An unfinished attic is designed in this plan, to be 
used in winter for drying clothes, and for storage, Ac" 



tPor the Ootmtry QentlcmaD and Caltlyator.] 
HOW TO PICKLE^ CUCUMBERS. 

Editobs Co. Gknt.— A late number of your valuable pa- 
per oontaios a reoeipt for pickliog cacnmbers whidi is doubt- 
\em a good one ; bat as all housewives however ** notable " 
each may be, have their own favorite methods of eookiog, 
Ac, I will give my mother's plan for having pickles always 
ready for use. 

Cut the cambers from the vines, wash them In cold water, 
and place them in an earthem jar. Put salt enoagb to make a 
strong brine into boiling water and pour on them ; repeat this 
three snooessive mornings, and the fourth cover them with 
cold vinegar, adding a small qoantity of mustard seed to 
prevent moolding. They will keep the whole year. 

Clinton. » mo. IS. L. & ». 
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rPor the Oooiitr^ Qebflemati and GttltlTBtor.) 
PIGS— THE RUN T> OR THE TITMAN. 

•* Oh, much alMwcd and much dented beMt ! 
Men aUitht thee moet wbo toow thy mcplUleMti 
Who would make uoht of thee, should* try thee first } 
Then, with thy pfirise. tlHar'U Inlw-UM) their Teme. 
Without thy presence at the festive board, 
Tloklinic the palate of creation's lord. 
In bake, or fVy. or even In a srrsr. 
Pray whatoo«ldwe,oroi»rgoodboii«ewlve8dor' 

• [J. 0. Mtunt 

Those fanners who have beeti accustomed to raise pigs, 
doubtless know that it is not an unoommon oocurrence for 
one pig of a litter to be very much tmaller than, the rest 
of them ; and so far as my observations have extended, I 
believe that when a sow has a large litter, one of them 
will usually be a iitman^ or runt ; and when the number 
of pigs exceeds the number of teats of the dam, every 
supecMinerary pig will be a nmt, and cannot be raised with 
the other pigs. It is a rare oocurrence that there are two 
runts in a Utter, although I remember of once seeing two 
in one litter; and in this instance th# sow had two more 
pigs than teats. Of course, they survived but a short period 
of time. But the number of runts seldom exceeds one. In 
case, however, a sow has as many pigs as she has teats, 
betide* the runt, it is always best to kill it at once, or give 
it to some one who is willing to endure the trouble of 
raising it by hand. But when there is a teat for it to suck, 
it will live, and grow with the others, but will usually be 
somewhat dmalter than the rest. 

Some men contend that every Httle pig will sock his 
own peculiar or respective teat, and no other; llioee that 
ought to suck the forward teats will always suck them, 
while the hindmost teats will always be sucked by those 
that are never allowed to suck anv others. Some contend 
also, that the best pfgs — not only the best for form and 
symmetry, but the best for hteeding — will always suck the 
forwird teats; and that although there may be no 
perceptible difference in all the pigs of an entire litter, 
from their birth until they are weaned, still those that 
suck the front or forward teats, are better blooded, and 
will transmit their good points to thch" progeny irttb more 
unerring certainty than any others of the litter; whSe 
those that suck the hindmost teats should never be kept 
for breeding purposes, as their progeny will be more liable 
to degenerate, especially when breeding in-and-in is allow- 
ed from year to year. ' 

This theoiy was advocated to a certain ettent, more 

than three hundred years agot, Hor we find In Thomas Tna- 

ser's Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, this couplet 

among his directions for the improvement of swina: 

** Unselt of the heat, save a couple ormore, 
A sow plfr and boar 0%, that aaoketh aaroas.** 

r called at the residence of an eztensive farmer in the 
oounty where I am now residmg, whose sow had a hirge lit^ 
ter of very nice pigs, apparently about two weeks old. When 
I first saw tliem, they were all sucking, and there was just 
as many pigs, besides one runt, as there were teats of the 
dam. The runt was the most pitiable and forlorn looking 
apologF for any animal of the genus Sua that I ever be- 
held. It was not as large as a rat of ordinary size, and 
was feeble, scurvy, and had hardly strength enough to 
move about, althoiijgh it was making a effbrt to find 
a teat above the other piga The proprietor was allowing 
it to live **in order tasea what Would becxmie of a tit- 
man without a teat** 

One would suppose that it miglK obtain enough milk to 
keep it thriving, when the others were not suoking. But 
as the sow has complete control over her milk, and will 
not give down ** unless in a recumbent attitude, the lit- 
tle fellow could steal barely enough to keep him alive. 
Humanity would dictate that it should be killed at onoe, 
as it cannot possibly survive long. 

lam somewhat in doubC about the tmlh of the theory, 
that every pig socks oliMtj^ lis own peculiar toat. i have 
known it to be correct only in paK; although as a gene- 
ral rule, I believe it is Uue^ and that the li^aw,** or runt, 
tlwayi sucks the hindmost teats. 



There is one fhct, bdwfeVer, d<ynilect^ wHh this subject 
about which there is no tmcertainty, which is, that a sow 
will not usually continue to give milk out of more teats 
than there are pigs to suck, allowing one to each teat If 
a sow give milk for and suckle ten pign, and tlie nnsiber 
of pigs be diminished even to one, or to any other num- 
ber, sne will usually give inilk alter a few days, out of 
only as many teats as there are pigs to suck. Therefore, 
if a sow be allowed to raise only one pig, it will be ^een 
that there is but one teat that win affbra milk ; and if two 
good pigs and a runt be allowed to suck, the runt will al- 
most always suok the teat behind those sucked by the 
other pigs. 

I believe it Is allowed, also, that a female titman will 
never have as many pigs at a litter as one that sucks be- 
fore, or is not a runt or titman. S^ Edwards Todd. 



[For the Conntty Oentleman and OuHlvalorJ 
BEARDED v s. BAL D WHEAT. 

Editobs Co. Gcnt. — In my remarks upon wheat in the 
Co. Gbmt. of Aug. 29, I stated that seven of the varieties 
I forwarded, are White BaM Wheats." I have known 
of no other varieties of winter wheat being grown in this 
section of the country. I also fbrwarded three rarietica 
of bearded wheat These were grown only in small 
quantities in drills, as were some of the bald varieties. 
In deseribing Nos. 11 awl 12, 1 gave it as my opinion 
that they were each, probaUy very productive sorts, and 
not so liable to injury from midge, birds, &c, as are 
the bald varieties. This opinion was formed from a care- 
ful exanunation of the various kinds during their growth, 
and m their yield when harvested. I do not reocollect of 
ever hearing or readhng anything previously, in favor of 
bearded over bald wheats in respect to yield, or less lia- 
bility to injure fVom ruflt, laMgV, binils, &a But it seems 
that in Maryland, the farmers or pla^ tera give the bearded 
varieties of wheat the preference, and what is true there, 
may also be true elsewhere; at least it may be well for 
farmers to test the ttilng by actual and careful experi- 
ments. I am in hopes to satisfy myself in these mattess 
another season, having aoim a great number of aorte^ 
bearded and emooth wheats. 

Some over a year ago^ I forwarded to Col. A O. Boyd, 
Hancock, Md., samples of five varieties of winter wh^ 
which he so#ed in Sept 1860j A day or two afler I for- 
warded my ooromunication (dated 16th Aug.) I received 
a letter from Col. B., in whidi tK'says— AU the varieties 
of wheat sent me last fall, I obMrva, are smooth, (bal<b) 
There is existing amon^ our farmers a . prejudice against 
smooth wheat, and I am beginning to be of the opinioB 
that it is not wftkoat sebeta tiai rea s on s^ X^ertain it k 
that our smooth yarieties are more subject to the ravages 
of the fly and other iaseots, and to the elemental disaasea 
ncident to the wheat crop, and yield little or nothing, 
whilst the bearded varieties, with but few exceptions, es- 
cape the insect and these diseases, and yield remunerative 
crops.** 

In this seetion^ both tfaS'^tMnled and bdld varieties of 
spring sown wheat have been grown ever since 1 cfi 
ren>ember. The l)ald sorts have been preferred by many 
farmers, upon account of their being more easily harvest- 
ed, and not yielding so large an amount of chaff, beards, 
&e. But If by sctoal trial, the bearded is found to be the 
hardiest, most paodoetive, and leas liable to injury from 
insects, birds, &o., then it would seem more profitable to 
grow the bearded — notwithstanding its greater amount of 
chaff, long awns, ko. 

Col. Boyd has given ns bis views upon tliis important 
question ; wiH other wheat growers, in diflbrent sections 
of the aanntry fbHow bis example and give through the 
colimins of the Coumtbt Gimtlsiuk, the result of their 
experience and obaervation t To communicate and do . 
good,** is a duty devolvbg upon all — and more especially 
among that greiat brotherhood, the tillers of the soil. 

Warner. N« B.. 8api Uth. UO. LBVI BABTUCn. 
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MOLE POWS. 



WITH, IH MADIBOH COCWTT, OHIO. 

B^ieTUig, as I most aasuredly do, in the doc^e of 
yoar "ditdier king," Johh Johkbtoh, Esq., that most 
soils require some system of under-draintge to remoTe 
surplus water, and also believing that our "Madison Co. 
Mole Plow " drains are just as efftctuol and lotting as the 
more cxtHjnsive " tile," in all soUs of a clayey or compact 
anbeoil ; and also being firm in the bcUef that agricul- 
turista of your and other States, only desire proof that 
these "mole drains" are just as effectual and desirable- 
much more economic— easier and quicker made, than any 
others, to induce them to adopt this system of drainage, I 
beg to offer a few faett, the result of experiments of 
some of our best farmers, asBuring your readers that the 
sUtements as given may be relied upon as correct. 

CiUzens of our county have 'invented and patented 
within the past three to five years, some teven diffwent 
machines of this class. We banj also Introduced from 
Blinois— pwvioos to invenUoos here-some two or tiiree 
othen. We doubtless justly chum precedence over any 
other county tor the number of machines of different in- 
venUon of this class, and having had abundant evidence 
of their operations and merits, our Intelligent farmers are 
wen prepared to offer reliable testnnony and results to 
other seotloBS not equaMy favored. ^. ' . , , 
And I offer as their testimony regsrdmg to the mooted 
p<miL dumbility, that those drains/r*/ constructed, near- 
W four years siiuse, have been constantly improvmg; 
^Mharging more regularly and freely thim at first, Instead 
of ••filling up" as propheded by many In the induction. 

Permit me to give the experiments of two of our most 
rdiialile men. 

W WiTHROW, Esq., of this oounty, has now m opera- 
tion full 6,000 rods— eiyr 16 mUes— averaging in depth 
iboot 88 inches— one single drain nearly 126 rods m 
length, made nearly three years sivtte, which dischaiges 
freSy-Uonstruoted a paii of his drains in winter, remam- 
der in spring and fall. 

Mr W. considers a fair day's woik for tw<^ men and 
nair of horses, 100 rods, and that the cost does not exceed 
^eenUperrod. He uses an improved machine having 
rKuage to regulate depth, and which also enables the 
opemtoi* to det^ine at a glance ihe exact depth of plow 
-Idw an additional improvement of a "capstan hoister," 
to ndse plow out of ground by means of wheel and lever, 
instead of pulling same out by tetm, requinne s Isfls 
amount of force, bv one-half, to raise it, and move forward. 
The plow, complete, costs $160, at shop. 

But the Urgest experimeni SMMie kt thisoowty, asd per- 
haps In Slate, has been by R. J^8»pii«, Esq. Ho uses 
the •' Marcus and Emerson" HUnois plow, Mr. A. s fiurm 
consists of some 1,260 acres, mostly low^ level, b ack 
tolmysoil, with of course but little fiOL The drains lead 
into a stream on one side of farm, and ^ugh centre 
intolareeopenditches— previously cut by hand. He be- 
am ^ thiw and a half yeM.sinoe--ha8madethisyeBr 
Sver 2.W)0 rods, and ptevious to this some 6,000 to 7,000 
rods, or say full thirty raUes. The drain— cut near- 
ly four years smce, was about three-fourths of a mUe, 
winding through lowest parts of pnurie, and passing 
through a small knoll— discharges freely at bo4h ^^ds. 
Bis drains average a depth of some three and a half feet» 
none berag under thhiy i»ches--oies a psir of horse^^ 
wind op *»oable-rope," and oxen to "pull out" and for- 
ward capstan— has made this year 160 rods per day, but 
considers 100 rods an average day's work. 

An item In his drainage, shows thai these drains aro 
« my tenacious of life"— to nse a /wr^Wt eijijsssioii. 

The first dmin was a long one with but lUtleM; sfkr- 
wards he concluded to adopt a different outlet, and cut 
iome eight or ten drains at right angles to first, passms 
directly across first Such must have been the fiujt, as aU 
were ran at an ewn depth. 



The first long drain was considered spoiled, but in a 
short time begun to discharge, and has inci eased m volume, 
until now it runs freely and almost constantly. 

Mr. A. considers cost but Uttie, if any, higher per rod, 
than the e>rtimatc of Mj. W., above stated. 
Now we claim that these mole drains, lasting thus long 

from three to four years— will continue to remain as at 

present We invite Mr. Johnston and others to show rea- 
son, if any they have to ofi?r, why our assumption is not 
correct We have seen Oiem examined at outiet after b^ 
ing made some months and years, and have always found 
the top and ndes as solid and firm as when made— no 
signs of crumWwig or ftiDing In. 
We of Madison also okim for these dramssome advan- 

tages OMT^: ^ ^ , j 

1st They aie more easily and cpeaply made. 
2d. Can be constructed at any time, when ground is not 

fVoxen hard. ^ ^ ^ , 

8d. TheypcrmHwatertoeiiter, from top, ^wttom and 

sides, fre«iy. , ^ , 

Ath. They can be renewed— if by chance stopped up ot 
deranged from ciaw fish or otiier causes, wiOiout takmg 
up, as with tile. , . , 

6tii. And to close reasons— though others are obvious 
and might be offered— tiiorongh and efficient drainage M 
witiiin the immediate teoeh and means of all clay subsoil 
farmerSL . , t^t - 

While we adroit tiie "tile drainage as preferable, m 
manv, and perhaps all cases, if it could be constructed as 
easUy and cheaply as " mole," the matter of cost is now, 
and must ever be, so great as to debar the farmers of 
small capital JAd .eneigy from ever venturing upon the 
experiment, and of course from receiving the admitted 
benefioai results of a thoroughly wnderdrained farm. 

It may be more judicious, m the long run— but I much 
question even Ais— for the farmer of abundant capital to 
use " tile " for drains ; but to aU otiiers— possessing sul^ 
soils pei?nitting its use— ?the "mole plow" will be found 
the desideratum, and this latter class need no longer hesi- 
tate to adopt the " Mole Plow," on the score of durability, 
as we of " the West," have well assured ourselves that 
this is not a doubtful, but a fiiped fact, 

I am aasored that drains m HUnois are now m success- 
ful opention, constructed ten to tvelve years since. 

If from this lengthy communication, any of your intel- 
ligent readers are induced to discard " theory " and adopt 
"practice" m tiie use of "the Mole Plow " I feci assured 
they will reap benefidal results, and I shall not have writ- 
ten for nought 
Hickory Qrovt, LmmIoa. MadliOB C<w Ohio. 



IMPACTION QF THE P ROP IN FOWLa 

Our domestic fowls are very liable to an enormous disten- 
sioQ of tiie orop by food which, in the ahsenoe of scwetion, 
and from Uie quantity accumulated, becomes hard and inca- 
pable of being moved from tiic distended cavity. The fowl 
lincen on wiUiout appetite, and manifesting great dulnen^ 
torpor, »nd progressive emaciation. Death soon puts an end 
to Ke case, and tiien alone, in the majority of histaftoes, tiie 
ormoos crop indleairi tiie nature of tiie fiital malady. 
TreatmenL—ln mUd cases, this consists in pourrag tepid 
water hi tiie gullet, and mSnipnIating tiie crop so as to soften 
its contents and press tiiem back tiirough tiie mouth or on- 
wards Into tiie stomach. In severe cases, no hesiUtion 
should be experienced hi making a bold incisioD, evacuating 
the crop, and dmwing the Ups ef tiie ^Z'^^^J^^^'^I ^y.*^' 
ver wire suture. The fowl must tiien be fed for a few days 
on materials which do not need to lodge in tiie crop, in order 
to be prepared for Uie action of tiie |;uxsard, and well broken 
down meat witii floppy bread and milk, are tiie best forms of 
food for it— Pr?f. Gamges. 

Mabdwiho PoTATOM.— Solon Robinson says that farm- 
ers would save one-fourth of tiieir price by separating the 
large fr<»m tits snail before sending them to marile^ the 
smaU potatoes only ftU «p the interstices and lessen tiie 
Tshie of tiM whole, while when separated, tiie large ones 
bring « better prioe and the smaU ones left are of con- 
ndereble value. 
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Design for a Working-Man*s Cottage. 

Adesign is here presented of one of the larger and more 
complete workingmen*8 cottage!!^ or which may be built as 
a cheap farm houae for a small familj, where some taste 
of exterior is an object, (fig. 1.) The points Inr which it 
excels some of the larg er plans already ^iven, are the en- 
tries for both front and rear door, a wing furnishing pantry 
and wood-house, and a portico, which is sui-mounted with 
a small balcony, entered from the upper passage through 
the gfass door. There is also a 
large amount of doeet ntom up 
stairs, in which may be neatly 
packed away much of the ma- 
terial that is commonlv thrown 
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Fio. 3.— Principal Floob. 
promiiicuously in garrets; while the rougher articles of 
this chiss may go to the wood-house chamber. By making 
the wood-house a little longer, a greater length may be 
\ given to the pantry, and the back entry 
I may then be made large enough to receive 
I the cooking-stove in the heat of mid-sum- 
mer, the smoke being carried up into a 
brick chimney built for this purpose. This 
chimney need be carried up to bat a mode- 
rate height above the roof if surmounted 
with the cap represented by fig 4. 
Fio. l-CHiMHKr. This design is remarkable for W compact- 
ness of arrangement. The front entry is smaller than 
would be practicable, but for the room given in the stair- 
way. The lower portion of the stairs being under the 
lowest part of the roof, do not occupy valuable chamber 
room. The same economy of space is observed in the 
places assigned to the upper closets. The single chimney 
may be made to warm every room. The firont bed-room 
may be made, if desired, to open into the front entry, in- 
stead of into the living-room. It will be an advantage 
which many may deem valuable, that the two rooms above 
mentioned may open either into the living-room or out of 
doors by the front and rear entry. 

The cost of this house, well built of wood, with a cellar 
under the whole, would be six or seven hundred dollars — 
but by finer material, slight enUrjgement of the rooms, and 
better finish, it would cost a thousand. — Tucker d Sons' 
Illustrated Annual Register, 

Plaster and Manusb. — " If," says a writer in Field 
Kotes, a farmer neglects stable and yard manures, and 
attempts to make up the deficiency by the use of plaster, 
the latter will soon fail him, for ihis mysterious mineral 
needs vegetable remains in the soil to enable it to act 
efficiently. In other words, it only helps a soil that is 
able to help itself." 



Strawberries — Cheapest Mode of Raisixi^. 

We remarked many years ago, to the surprise of some 
hearers, that as many bushels of strawberries could be 
raised on an acre as potatoes ; and that they could be fur- 
nished ready to pick at a cost of not over 25 ceots per 
bushel. Wilson's strawberry has been raised on two-thirds 
of an acre, at the rate of 400 bushels per acre — 200 are 
more frequently accomplished. But few crops of potatoes 
come up to this. The yearly labor for a 200 bushel crop 
need n6t be |50. 

There are many ways of raising strawberries. A com- 
mon one is to set out the plants a few inches apart, which 
renders the labor many times more than is needed, one by 
three feet being near enough ; they are perhaps kept clean 
until they have borne one crop ; and then runners aoon 
cover the surface, variously mixed up with grass and weeds. 
In two or three years, the owner concludes that be has 
" bad luck " — or that strawberries " cost more than they 
come to;" or that "they are a humbug," 

We have examined various modes, and are satisfiod that 
the cheapest and best for field culture, where land is not 
very costly, is the alternate system— ov planting this year, 
and cropping next, — thus obtaining five acres of the ber- 
ries from ten acres of land devoted to the fruit Every 
strawberry-raiser knows that when clean and continued 
hill-cultivation is given, that one crop is always larger than 
the r^st, which is the second year. The plan here pro- 
posed is to have no other than this largest crop. 

First, prepare the land perfectly ; that is, have it fine, 
sufficiently rich, and especially and indbpensably, have it 
clear of all foul weeds and their seeds. This should be as 
early in spring as practicable. Tlien proceed to plant by 
a long well stretched line — put the plants in with a dib, 
such as nurserymen use for root-grafts — they may be thus 
planted with great rapidity ; an active man will plant out 
6,000 a day — perhaps more. If the rows are four feet 
apart, and placed 20 inches or two feet apart in the row, 
there will be about 6 or 7,000 plants to an acre ; that is, 
two men will plant ten acres in less than a week. Now, 
observe how much easier this is, than to cultivate and hoe, 
and hand-weed ten acres of strawberry plants of two or 
three years standing. 

The first year, cultivate them frequently with a horse. 
If the land is clean, according to one of the requisites, 
they will need but little hoeing, and the runners will have 
filled up all the desired space in the rows. They are now 
ready for a heavy crop next year. 

Afler bearing, the weeds would begin to increase rapidly. 
This is obviated by simply plowing in the whole pUmta- 
tion.* If the same land is intended for another crop, 
manure it properly with compost, as the soil may require, 
and prepare it by mellow cultivation for planting the fol* 
lowing spring. Two fields, or two portions of the same 
field, will thus keep up a regular supply by alternately 
planting half each spring. Twenty acres devoted tostrav- 
berries would thus give ten acres ef berries every sam«' 
mer ; and if productive sorts are selected, feuch for ex- 
ample as the Wilson, the ten acres would yield two thou- 
sand bushels. If worth five cents a quart on the plants, 
the whole yearly amount would be three thousand dollars 
from the twenty acres. 

It is probable that the one heavy crop would be nearly 
twice as great as the average of several crops on a plan- 
tation continued several years ; and if so, about as much 
* Reoervlnf enough for plantlac. 
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would be obtained in this way from the twenty acres, as 
if the whole were kept bearing. The cost of plantmg, as 
alr^dy showi), would be not over ten doUars yearly ; the 
cultivation by plowing up the whole surface, would be 
many times easier than horse and hand-weeding. 

The actual cost, before picking, would be about as fol- 
lows : — 

Intereft on 30 tcret. 

Aaaval plantins.. JJ 

Do. plowing, harrowlnn, 4c., » 

Do. manurfcfc (may Y*ry greatty,) Mf , Ig 

Do. cultivating the rowi, wy. 

$m 

ffix mills a quart (20 cents per bushel) would more than 
pay an thfa expense, if 160 bushels were obtoined from 
an acre. If any of these figures are wrong, they may be 
corrected by any one to his own satisfaction, if he has 
tried this nwde of culture, and is not acquainted with the 
weedy slip-shod method only. 

FARMma IN WA YNE C X>UNTY, INDIANA. 

Brief Editorial Notes. 

Making SoRcmrM "MoLASSES.—The country surround- 
ing Richmond is one of the finest and best cultivated por- 
tions of the "West. In external appearance— in woods 
and fields, dwellings and outbuildings,— it would be scarce- 
ly distinguibhed from the more level parts of Western 
New-York— the fields of tall com, being the first point of 
difference that a stranger would obperve. The soil is very 
'i^rtile and almost wholly free from stones. The forests 
cornet largely of oak, beech, and maple, and at the pre- 
sent time are brilliantly variegated with the rich crimson 
foliage of the sour gum and the softer shades of ash, 
maple, and tulip tree. The leaves of the com were killed 
on the 28th with frost— a part is topped and a part cut up 
at the roots. It is the roost important crop, and the 
average product is greater than in New-York — or about 
fifty bushels of shelled com per acre, sixty to seventy 
among the better farmers, and one hundred and thirty 
have been raised. Wheat is hardly as productive as with 
ua— oats about the same. The usual rotation is com, oats, 
wheat, grass. The manure made by animals is applied to 
the com. It is not unusual to sow wheat among standing 
corn, and to cover it by running the shovel-plow between 
the rows, leaving the surface rough or ridged, but the best 
crops are not obtained in this way. Weeds generally 
are extirpated, and farms present a neat appearance. A 
few cornfields were observed as clean as a floor. Land 
U from sixty to one hundred ^oUais per acre, withm two 
or three miles of Richmond. 

A more general cultivation of the clover crop, for im- 
proving the quality of the soil, would add much to the 
profits of farming in the long run. 

The foresU present a heavy growth of good timber. 
A hundred cords per acre are not unusual. 

I have visited a few manufactories of Sorghum mo- 
lasut, conducted on a moderate scale. One of these em 
ployed three hands and one horse, and would make about 
25 gallons in a day. Two horses would have made more. 
The stream of juice from the grinding-mill was about half 
aa inch in diameter, and was of a light pea green color, 
from the amount of small fibrous and other foreign mat- 
ter derived from the stalks. The rollers were metal, and 
pressed the sUlks so closely that they passed off nearly 
dry and like shaviogs. Cattle were eating a portion of 
this reluse matter. The fresh juice was boiled down in 
sballow pans. No substance was added— the molasses be 
ing Bimply boUedjuiije, well skUnmed during the process. 



From one to two hours were consumed in thus changing 
the juice to molasses; the skimming being continued 
throughout. The scum is green, and consists of the fibrous 
and other matter already mentioned. One cord of wood 
makes one hundred gallons of molasses, and Uie whole 
process, after the stripped stalks are drawn to the mill, is 
performed for 20 to 25 cents per gallon. The wholesale 
price hero is 60 cents per gallon — an acre will average 
about 200 gallons, and consequently will yield 40 dollars 
or moro for the labor and expense of raising and harvest- 
ing, — the cost of the latter, including the previous strip- 
ping of the leaves, being the principal part, and about 
three times as great as harvesting common cornstalks. 
The value of th^ leaves for fodder does not pay the ex- 
pense of stripping them ofll 

Another manufactpry, belonging to A Mendenhall, was 
of a cheaper character, being merely intended for his own 
private use. The rollers wero of wood, turned accmate- 
ly, and working with iron gudgeons, and having iron cogs 
on the ends of the rollers, to give the proper motion. 
The rollers aro set vertically, as usual. The cost of this 
grinding apparatus, which is worked by two horses, was 
about 20 doUara. It grinds two or thsee cords a day. It 
does not press the juice oat so closely as those with metal 
rollers, about one-fifth being left with the stalks, but it is 
purer, and has less of the green matter. As a consequence, 
less skimming is needed, and the whole process is com- 
pleted in half an hour. As all aro awaro, the juice should 
be boiled when fresh — a few-hours aro sufficient to cauee 
fermentation. The pane aro home-made, and consist sim- 
ply of sheet-iron with plank sides, the 8heet4ron being 
bent up so as to form the ends of the pan, and are secured 
to the plank by two thick rows of nails — the fire-place is 
a little narrower than the pans. A cord of wood boils 
down the juice for SO gallons of molasses. Last year, six 
gallons of juice produced a gallon of molasses — this year 
it is not quite so rich, and eight or ten are required. 
Sorghum whieh grows on dry and poor land, although 
smaller in crop, yields a richer and better juice — in some 
instances twice as valuable as that obtained from the moro 
succulent stalks on moist and rich ground. 

Much of the sorghum raised this year has been dimin- 
ished in value by allowing the seed through carelessness 
to become vixed with broom-corn. 

The molasses has a distinct flavor, unlike both maple 
and cane molasses, better tlian the latter, and inferior to 
the former, but much liked by those who have become ac- 
customed to it. But little, so far as I could learn, is of- 
fered for sale in market, farmers generally makmg it for 
their own home use. JOckmond, Jnd., 10 mo, 8, 1861. 



THE SILVER POPLAR 

Thero aro some owners of large ornamental grounds, 
that value this tree for its rich and silvery foliage, its ex- 
treme hardiness and vigor of frowth on almost any soil, 
and for the short time required to obtain trees of large 
sise; yet are obliged to reject it on account of its intole- 
rable suckering. They wish to know If there is any way to 
avoid this difficulty. 

We are informed that by digging up (not cutting off; as 
is the common practice) aU the suckers a few times, they 
cease to reappear, if the work is weU and thoroughly 
done. Will those who may try this remedy please report 
results? 
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EDITORIA L FA IR NOTES. 

WBSTOnStSB Co.. Oct 4^ 

On Wednesday I had the pleasure of attending the 
Hampden County (Mafis.) Exhibition at Springfield. Un- 
fortunately (for me) the show of Lire Stock, with the ex- 
ception of Horses, had concluded with the first day, (Tues- 
day,) so that for my knowledge of that part of the Fair, 
I have to depend upon others. The turn-out of Cattle 
appears to have been quite good — inchiding DeVons from 
H. M. Sesfflons of Wilbrahara, Short-Horns from Fhineas 
Stedman of Chicopee, and Ayrshires from Wm. Bimie of 
Springfield, and C. L. BueU of Ludlow. According to 
(he statements of the Springfield Republican, " the Short- 
Homs predominated, as ustial, ' only more so,* among the 
neat stock," yerifying the statements I ha^e before heard 
as to the growing popularity of this breed in the Connecti- 
cut Valley : — " It is twenty-fi^e years," says that journal, 
*^8inoe Horatio Sargeant of this city, brought the first full 
blood Short-Horn ball into Hanpden ooanty ; but ft Is 
only six years ago that Phineas Stedman introduced the 
first pure Short-Horn pair into the county, and now there 
aro twenty owners of pure stock of that description, and 
over 100 unadulterated animals, within the liinits-of the 
oounty. Conspicuous amoog the Westfield Est Cattle was 
a pair of four-year olds of Geo. S. Tayloi^ weighing 
4,500 pounds, the largest of them probably the finest ani- 
mal of his years ever exhibited in the county, and also 
three pairs of Hezekiah Taylor, only three weeks ago 
bought by him in Middlefield." 

The Show of Horses on Wednesday was quite a good 
one, including among other items a tandem team, in whidi 
a stallion was between the shafts, with his mother «s the 
leader, and five or six of his get attached abreast, so as to 
make a very good exhibit both of sire and offepring. Bat 
the indoor departments of the show, which fitted the City 
Hall, presented peHiaps the most attractive feature of the 
whole ; the Hall is an extraordinarily fine one, and the 
entries there included the following : — Flowers 16, fruits 
82, vegetables 75, household manufiiotures 81, worsted 
and fancy work, miiliBary, 141, fine arts 44, bread 
16, butter 7, cheese 7, mechanic arts and agrienltural im- 
plements 67, grass seed 16, musical instruments 9." This 
exhibition, although not as full, I believe, as has some- 
times been the case, was in many respects veu good, and 
I can endorse the following remarks from the Republican : 

Mr. Richard Bagg and Michael Dome, neighbors and ri- 
val gardeners, of West Springfield, each made splendid 
exhibitions of vegetables, one entering 60 and the other 
60 varieties. Of out-door grapes, Rev. Dr. Ide presented 
seven varieties, and the largest collection, and is strongly 
backed by John B. Stebbins ; while of foreign hot-bou^ 
grapes, H. J. Chapin (Massasoit farm,) and William Birnie 
made splendid displays, that of the former including six 
different varieties. In pears, Dr. Ide, Dr. Breck, (medi- 
cine treads closely on theology,) B. K. Bliss, Alden Hitch- 
cock and James E. Russell of Springfield, and S. D. Parks 
of Russell, present numerous and excellent varieties. 
William R. Sessions of Wllbraham, liad 40 varieties of 
apples; William H. Lyman of the same place, 18, and D. 
B. Merrick, as usual, a Urge display; and Col. Aaron 
Bagg of West Springfield, presents 20 varieties of fruit, 
mostly of apples and pears. Roger S. Moore of this city, 
shows a basket of fine apples, a specisoen of 12 bushels 
from one tree—a brag crop for 1861. Cranberries and 
cranberry cherries are in unusual and cheering proportion, 
and potatoes are plenty and big enough to fre^en up the 
Irish emigration. 

To the above I should add that I have never seen finer 
platters of Delawares than those presented by Dr. Ide and 



Mr. Stebbins, while the apples and pears were much more 
numerous than I expected to find them the present seasozu 
The vegetables were fine, as above stated, and our friend 
B. K. Bliss, in addition to many other valuable contriba- 
Uons, showed a very large assortment of potatoes. 

At two o'clock' the usual Dhmer took place at the Mas- 
sasoit, at which Interesting and Instructive remarks were 
made by Gov. Akdrkw, Hon. MARS&aLL P. Wilder, Rev. 
Dr. HrroHCOCK, Dr. Gko. B. Lorimo, &o. The Oovemor 
touched upon the associations of farm life and the patri- 
otism of fiirmers; Mr. Wilder »nd Dr. Hitchcock upon 
Agricultural Education, imd Dr. Lcriog related his expe- 
rience in bringing a five hundred acre {arm from exhansi- 
ed-ness to fertility, with many anecdotes to enliven the tale. 
The hours passed by very pleasantly ; there were leata for 
160 at the tables, most of which were filled. 

My thanks are due to President Chapin and other Offi- 
cers of the Society, and many friends, for their kind, 
greeting and attentions. I had a pleasant drive with Mr. 
Bibhib, which I shall endeavor to feport upoa hereaf^. 

— Thureday I reached Flushing, arriving wliile the 
Queens County Fair was midway in progrees — its indefa- 
tigable Secretary, John Harold, Esq., by the same sys- 
tem and promptitude which characterize liis arrangements 
as General Superintendent at our State Fairs, contriving 
to condense his County Exhibition wholly into oiu day. 
The address was put down for 12 o^cIock, and coming in 
just at that time I accordingly found the officers on their 
way to the mammoth tent in which it was delivered, to 
carry out punctually the programme of the hour. This 
tent — 140 feet by 75 — ^was beautifully deoovated, and 
sheltered an excellent display of fruit, flowers, vegetableSi 
etc Outside we had a ring active with the competition 
of well filled classes of Horses, including several celebri- 
ties, as well as numy valuable animals from the ranks of 
private life ; not very large Cattle and Sheep Departments, 
a considerable variety of Poultry, and some very good 
Swine, together with a good assortment of Implements. Mr. 
Ayorigg of New-Jersey was present with a large part of the 
stock shown by him at our late State Fidr, but otherwise 
I think the exhibition was almoet wholly made up in 
the County itseIC And its character — as a whole — was 
not less creditable to the farms and gardens of the locality, 
than the large concourse of people present, was to the 
intelUgeuce and enterprise of those who cultivate them. 
I regret that time will not permit that I should partien- 
larize at greater length. Few county exhibitions that I 
have seen were such as to do greater honor to the Socie- 
ties holding them. There is much of interest to the 
stranger— particularly in Horticulture — to be seen at 
Flushing, of which I shall hope to chronicle some account 
when fortune may favor me with the opportunity of another 
visit. Mr. Mbad of the Horticulturist, and Mr. Jitdd of 
the Agriculturist, were among the busiest of ihe specta- 
tors ; £x-6ov. Kino and Hon. £. A Lawrknce, ex-presi- 
dents of the Society, CoL Johnsoh of Albany, and other 
prominent gentlemen were present, and the Address by 
R. C. McCoRMiCK, Jr., was such as to interest all who were 
within hearing of his voice. 

Leaving Flushing with £. Q. Faile, Esq., of West Farms, 
I came here with hun the same afternoon, and have been 
spendbg to-day in quite a drive through the county, both 
pleasantly and instructively to myself. The necessity of 
mailing these hurried notes at once, in order to be in 
season for the next Co. Gent., must, unfortunately, pre- 
clude the farther extension of them at preteni I*.H.f« 
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** The Uniyersal Clothes Wringer.** 



Tbe abore eDgnriiig exhibit! » Clothes Wringer which we 
bare had in oar huuidry for fi?e or ux weeks past, to the 
greM relief and satiafaeiioo of the family. It aaves a yaai 
deal of ie?era labor, and with it and oor waahing machine — 
(Wlswall*! patent, made by N. B. Cadj, West Randolph, Vt.,) 
— " washing day has been relieyed of most oflts terrors. The 
" UniTersal Clothes Wringer *' is thoroughly made and neatly 
finished— clasps firmly to the tnb, as the out shows. The 
lolla, (India rubber,) can be a4josted to admit the passing 
through of anything from a collar to a bed quilt. Set it pro- 
perly for a sheet, and it will wring anything down to a collar 
with altering the screws. It is made by the Metropolitan 
Washing Machine Co., at Middlefield, Conn., M. W. Terrill, 
Ssq, President 

Fmit Ghrowers* Soci ety of Western New- York. 

The autumnal meeting of this Society was held at Roch- 
ester, oororoeocing on the 1 si of October — K Moodt, 
President of the Society, in the chair. There was a fine 
collection of Grapes, and some of the newer Pears on exhi- 
bition. A committee was appointed to report subjects for 
discussion, and while they were out the merits of the Yir- 
galiea Pear, as an orchard fruit for Western New-York, 
were conmdered. 

Varieties sind Culture eff tUe Grmpe* 

QrwTiox ].— What rarietles of irrape can be relied upon to ripen 
tbelr fruit with certainty in Western New- York, in the open ah ? 

P. Barry — We have been for several years testing new 
rarieUes of grapes. Many old ones are found not to ripen 

the Catawba will not ripen in this latitude. This season 
has been very unfavorable for the ripening of grapes. The 
Delaware he considered would ripen well in all seasons — 
has ripened well this season, when nearly all others failed. 
The Hartford Prolific will always ripen well. The fruit, 
tbongh of the second quality, is still a pretty good grape, 
tnd many will call it good enough. These two he would 
mention as being about the best he could name. 

Dr. Miner of Honeyoye Falls, had ripened nearly the 
whole crop of Dianas uniformly for the past 6 or 6 years — 
wss two or three weeks earlier than the Isabella. There 
is not over a week's ditFerence between the Delaware sjid 
Diana. 

H. £. Hooker thoaght the Diana did not ripen uniform- 
ly enough to be placed upon the list ; there were general- 
ly some unripe grapes upon the bunch. With the Dela- 
wire there are no unripe grapes. With hun be found the 
Delaware did so well that he had but little inclination to 
talk of anything else ; he counted this morning on a trel- 
lis of 12 feet in length, over 200 bunches, and if It lacked 
in size, it made it up in quantity. Would give his un- 
qualified recommendation ; it was hardy and every way de- 
sirable. Hartford Prolific was good and early, but of 
•econd quality. The Couco*d he would recommend as 



being good and eariy enough for the climate. These 
three he would reoomiHend as very hardy and early. 

P. Barry some font yeaw ago planted the Rebecca, 
Delaware, Concord, and Diana, upon the same trellis, and 
under the same circumstances. The fint three are well 
ripened ; the Diana is not ripe yet. He thought the Dela- 
ware a month earlier than the Diana. 

Mr. Hoag of Lockport, had about 600 vines, which 
fruited the first time this year, on an as exposed a situation 
as any in the county. The varieties are Hartford Prolific, 
Concord, Diana, Perkins, Garagues, and To Kalon. The 
order of ripening was as follows : 

The Hartford Prolific first— -has out about 1,000 lbs. — 
sold In New- York for 11 cents a pound ; had no trouble 
about gaUierinff on aeoount of the fruit dropping. The 
Perkins ripened next ; the vines loaded down with fruit- 
many considered the quality superior to the Hartford Pro- 
lific. The Ck>ncord has not grown as well as some of the 
other sorts ; they are ripe, and have been for a week. 
The Garagues are nearly ripe. The To Kalons are neariy 
ripe, and are quite dark. He noticed that the To Kalon 
trained up to a trellia, did net kiU back at all, though the 
Diana was killed back to the ground. Would recommend 
the Rebecca for home consumption, but not for general 
cultivation. Considers the Perkins a fine grape. Has one 
Delaware which has over 200 clusters on a space 4 by 8, 
fonr years planted. His DMawares are nearly all ripened. 

Mr. Fresi of Roohester— Has several varieties grown 
under the same oircumstanees. Hartford Prolific ripened 
several weeks ago and are nearly gone— Delaware is about 
ripe ; Concord not quite ripe. Can depend upon, first, 
the Hartford Prolific, then the Delaware which is fully as 
productive as any other sort. 

Mr. Townsend of Lockport, exhibited some bunches of 
Perkin^s Grape, considerably resembling fine Dianas. They 
are eariy — rank next the Delaware in quality — fruit of 
uniform she. 

C. W. Bissell of Rochester — ^Have had the Logan ripe 
4 weeks since — fruit better than the Isabella— 2 weeks 
earlier than Delaware^oliage did not burn much. 

C. Downing of Newhuigh — With me the foliage bums 
considerably. 

Mr. Gamper of Penn., says he obtained some fit>ni 
Rochester, and found it the hardiest of any he has. 

Mr. Bissell, in answer to several members who called 
upon him as to the Logan grapevine, replied that the 
Lrf)gan, m every instance where the vines had blossomed, 
had fully ripened its fruit in September in the open air. 
A very great advantage which this Logan vine possesses 
is, that as fast as the wood attains its lull size during the 
summer, it also ripens perfectly, and is thus far prepared 
to perfectly withstand our New- York winters, and conse- 
quently to need no protection. It is best cultivated when 
trained to stakes, or else upon the double spurred ^s- 
tem " of pruning, and it thus bears profusely, and is cer- 
tain to ripen its fruit with us in the open vineyard. The 
main thing in the cultivation is to get a good growth, and 
thus have a plenty of ripe wood each year, and you are 
sure of a good crop of grapes next year, ripened in Sep- 
tember. — {To be contintied) 



Dbkp Plowing. — A recent English writer makes the 
following sensible remarks on deep culture : — That kud 
may t>e injured by deep culture is a common but a very 
erroneous opinion. Plowing down good earth aud up 
bad, and letting them remain in that position, must lessen 
fertility for a time, but that is not deep culture ; it is 
literally exchanging good earth for bad, and is the reason 
why individuals declare that they have injured their land 
by deep plowing. Let the nature of the land be what it 
may, it can be raised to its greatest fertility only by a 
sufficiently deep pulverization and mixture of the ingre- 
dients. Where the subsoil is of good quality, aud in 
many places it is better than the soil, bring it up at once 
to the surface. Where deep culture is judiciously ex- 
ecuted, in no case does the new earth lessen or destroy 
the fertiTlty of the old ; on the contrary, tliey improve 
each other, k constitute a deeper and more productive soiL 
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iNQt^miER — Ist Dufss buck rtl] eat iujtirs Und, if bo, mhyl 
— 2d. Do oati impov«mh UdJ, if eo^ wUj 1 — Sii- Will birda 
GAiTj fonl sucb a4 tblfttloij cjirrut, and wild otiioa 7 — 

lib. I>o«t i}«cllng bftrk malifi h/u iub«i7— 5tb. WM^h kiEid 
qC li 4&« bMl Hmt b4rk for Uooii^g piifpo«e>1— 6th. Are 
icMDiifld poilj mora dunblc tbaji greati oneal [Oiir 
OomspoudeDt is Amrfl thut a!! grain cr^pi) ^ibiLUat land more 
or 1e«»^buekwtiaiLt modftrntelVj utid oola ralber 5eY<*r«]j, 
We cannot give a distinot and speeifie reaeon, satiafaetory to 
all. The vitality of the seeds mentioned would doubtless be 
destroyed when devoured by most birds. The bark of the 
oak produoes more ashes than the wood^ but a greater portion 
is insoluble— =the difference in the Talue of the asheeis proba- 
bly not great. Seasoned posts are more dnrable than green 
ones, especially if they have been cut in summer when the 
seasoning process is quickly performed. Posts set green are 
so long in drying, that partial decay or fermentation takes 
place before they can become dry, in the same way that win- 
ter-cut timber retains water so long as to produce a similar 
result. Seasoned posts, set over a drain, with clear gravel 
rammed about them to let down speedily the water that tetis, 
will always remain dry, and will last Teiy k>ng.] 

Stocxiho Artificial Povdb.— I wish buformation in stock- 
ing an artificial pond with fish for table use. Can you, or 
some of your many readers, ndvise me as to what kind or 
kinds to use, and how I shoultl go about it ? My pond has 
no running water. I have been told that in pitting in several 
kinds they often prey upon one another. Should I not intro- 
duce some small fish which increase rapidly for food for the 
larger 7 My pond will contain something more than a quar- 
ter of an acre, and will be from 1 to 12 or more feet in depth. 
B. w. H. Moorefiddy Ky. [We shall be pleased to hear from 
some of our readers, who have had experienoe in the business, 
in reply to the above ] 

SowB Eating Thbir Pigs.— If "N. E of Ohio," (Co. 
Gbnt. Oct. 3, p. 224,) had stated the treatment of his sows; 
whether they are eonfined in pens or run at laige, and the 
food they roceive, we could more certainly give a remedy for 
their unnatural voracity. Sows never eat their pigs when 
running at large with plenty of green food, bat if confined 
and fed mostly on grain, they safier severely from eoetiveoess, 
and are apt to destroy their young on littering. If they 
must be confined, they should have a daily su^y of green 
food in the shape of potatoes, sugar beets, carrots or parsnips, 
and in autumn green com, pumj^ins, squashes or apples. In 
summer, green clover, or com fodder is good for swine in 
pens, of course in addition to their rations of grain. Some- 
times sows refuse to own their young, acting perfectly indif- 
ferent to their fate. We have found this readily ovOroone 
by holding the sow and allowing the pigs to suck OBoe--&fter 
which she will readily care for them herself. b. 

Stump Machiwe.— Can any of your readers furnish a plan 
of a real good stump machine^one that has been tried and 
proved by actual experience? H. W. Haraati 

MerrittoviUe. Mich. 



from tho lioUun Duiip JlrraU S- f t. trhk4i 
" The benTle^t yUW of p. hn in n .i . n.tt-Uj s.n tiiJti'. 
i>t (he Slate tbe present wjls tlint ai a uxe ^swu. I 

by Mr, KUnidg^ Packard, at North Bridg<*H nter, - 
mtied tweutj'four verj fiue spcciintfUi*, on n iiuji/w ii*, 
*M covtired with snc^^r during uenrlv ilie whole or Ue4 
Warner, Jt. tt, ^ WfiL ^ mJlTLW. 



[For the Coontry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Sheltering Peach Trees in Winter. 

Eds. Co. Gent.— In yours of 19th inst, you have a 
short editorial headed, *' Peaches every year.** This is 
secured by " training the trees in such a manner that the 
branches may be bent down and buried with earth, simi- 
lar to the well known mode of protecting tender grapes 
and raspberries.'' The feasibility of the thing is beyond 
question. I have a number of peach trees— bushy ones 
too, whose limbs come out near the ground ; the lower 
limbs that get covered with snow, as some of them do 
every winter, blossom and bear every year, while not a 
blossom U seen above the "snow line." I have grown a 
few dozen peaches this year— some of them lying imme- 
diately on the ground, and not a peach more than two 
feet above the surface. If I Imd protected all branches 
that might liave been safely bent down to the ground last 
fall, and confined them there by wooden hooks, and then 
covered them with brandies of evergreeens or earth I 
have no doubt I should have bad s bushel or two, instead 
of a few dozen. 
In connection with the ibove, I copy the following 



A recent report from theBegiatrar General of ScoUand, 
on the mortolity of the past year, shows how favorable the 
practice of agriculture is to ihe coi^nuanoe of humsui 
life. In the eight great cities of the Kingdom the deatfaa 
were 286 during the year, out of 10,00a Out of &o sun^ 
number of people in tlie small cities there were 226 
deaths, and the number was farther reduced in the '^nmd 
districts" to only very signiBcant differeoee in 

their favor as compared with the lai|;e eiiiea, and one of 
considerable importance as oompwed with tbe smaller 
towns. 

— A French paper, Le Courier du Bcu Jihin, informs ua 
that the harvest time in that district was heralded by a 
proclamation from, the local authority, ofi^ng a reward of 
a penny a dozen for tbe oarcasM of aU field mice {Cam- 
pagnalt) killed and produced, and aheeatomb of M,00O 
was piled up at the mayoralty of St. HypoUte after six 
days* slaughter: 

— The Prussian Minister of Agriouitiire has ofi^ a 
Prize of about $430, and a second prize of $215, for tbe 
best two essays on " Worms and Insects Injurious to Ag- 
riculture," to be written in German, and handed in at the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Berlin, before Uie first of July 
lo64* * 

— We chronicle aU kinds of progress with satisfao- 
tion," writes Barral, in a paragraph which we translate 
for the CoDNTRT Gentleman from the Journal d'Agricul- 
ture Pratique,—" we like to render justice to every effort, 
and we regret often to see those devoted to it dieeouraged. 
Of tiiis we have a sad example." It appeare that Baron 
LiEBio has published a letter in a late number of tiie 
Augsbui^ Gazette, in which he attacks violentiy, " not the 
ignorance of farmers, but the creation of institutions which 
are intended not only to spread among tham knowledge 
already acquired, but also to achieve still farther steps m 
agricultural science. Debig excommnnicates at a single 
stroke, all the agricultural schools and stations so nume- 
rous in Germany, and to the labors of which we have so 
often called the attention of our readers. This oetebrated 
chemist, to whom agricultural chemistry ewes so much of 
progress, now declares timt none of tiiese institutions, tbe 
establishment of which has always been received wiUi so 
great favor, can be of any real service. This atUck from 
such a source has produced well founded surprise among 
these laborious observers, who justiy thought tiiey were 
nihng a scientific mission of the highest order in applymg 
themselves to the analysU of tlje natural phenomena of 
vegetation and of life, and tiiey have replied with a vio- 
lenoe of which we can foitn liule idea in this countiy. 
We shall not repeat any of the high words that have been 
exchanged. But we can not refrain from saying that 
Liebig, as he owes no little of his renown to hia labore in 
agricultural chemistry, should tiie less endeavor to dis- 
credU tiie labors of his compatriots who foUow the path 
he pointed out. All is not yet said, nor done ; and tbe 
agricultural stations of Germany hare rendered serrio^ 
which it is ui\just to ignore." 
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Agricultural Exhibitions of the Present Season. 

There were many fears Uiat oor Fairs'" this '«Fall**— 
u> use two Amerieanisins in the' same Hue — would suffer 
seriously from the distracted condition of our Public In- 
terests. With that apprehension tb^ managers of some 
Societies concluded to forego entirely the customary Aii* 
tuma Heeting— others undertook with great hesitation the 
labor of carrying out the usual programme. 

The Season of these Exhibitions is now nearly over, 
and we are enabled to look back upon it, and remark in 
general tems the results that hare been achieTed. The 
grenft interest ef the coantry, Agriculture, was nevermore 
protperom^^ says the eironlar of a leading business firm 
in Kew-Totk; sent ant last week to their English corres- 
pood^its; and this statement is amply borne out by the 
support our farmers hare in almost every case extended 
this year to their Sodety exhibitions. We hear of few 
intitenttfft cf discouragement and iaHore-^any of unex- 
pected and sometimes^ of unprecedented success. Our 
columns hare already contained notices of several local 
ahowa, nearly all of which received the usual degree of 
p&tronagc We were informed at Springfield by Mr. 
WiLOSB, Br. JjOBUcg, Mr. Atwatcr, and others who had 
attended a laige number of County Extiibitions in Massa- 
cboeetls, that the weather of the past six weeks had been 
ahaoat everywhere propitious, tiie competition spirited, 
and the attendance large. The published reports in our 
exebaages cotroborate the stalement, and lead us to wish 
that ov spac^ would permit ns to present many of these 
reports in our own columns. Judging from the Ohio 
papers, the So<acties in that State have also done tolerably 
wen, to my the least; and, as to New-Tork, except in 
here and there an instance of storms, we judge that these 
Fanners^ holidays have seldom been more generally kept. 

Alkie fron accounts furnished us by our correspondents, 
many of our friends have sent us notices of their Local 
^lows, premhin awards, <bc., as contained in the papers 
or pnUirtied by the Societies Some of these, which we 
intended to refer to, have been mislaid during the hurry 
and Absences from home involved in the season of Fairs, 
and we must pass them by with this general acknowledg- 
ment. But cot of these that remain there are two or 
three to wUch we must devote a more spedal degree of 
attentkm: 

Thx QintRf Co. Faib, the success of which we have 
already chronicled, did remarkably well, pecuniarily, for 
aMtnffUdity, Friend Harold writes ns under date of 
the 1th inet., that everything passed off pleasantly, al- 
though hie labors were quite arduous and kept him at 
Flushing for several nights— so pleasantly, indeed, that 

even Uie musquitos there had a most pleasant and musi- 
cal tune" to his ears; **798 entries were made, $910.88 
taken from 16 and 10 cent tickets, and about $880 for 
memberships, while the Flushing snbseription was over 
$26^, naking an aggregate of more than $2,000.** As 
the members* tickets admit a whote family, the receipts 
from this source, together with those from single tickets, 
prove that the attendance must have been many thousands 
of people. The Flushing Journal says that the money 
taken in ^^exeeedt by more than a third the greatest 
amoont ever before received,** which certdnly is not bad 
for a war year. 

The Columbia Co. Agricultural and Horticultural As- 
sociation held their show at Hudson, Oct 1st, 2d and 8d. 
We 4iear verfoaHy that it was in aU respedts very snocese- 



ful, with receipts of nearly $4000 I ! Our friends in that 
neighborhood should give Us fuller particulars — they mny 
have some claim to rank finandally at last, as the " banner 
countj.** 

Thb SusQrKHAMNA YALticT Ag. Socicty held its Fair at 
Unadilla, Oct. 1 and 2. The UnadiUa Times says that 
" the display was large and highly creditable in all the 
departments, to the genius, skill, and productive capacity 
of the farmers of the Susquehanna Valley, while the num- 
ber of people in attendance could not have been less than 
5,000." 

To go out of this State, the Franklin Co., Mass., Ex- 
hibition at Greenfield the last week of September, evinces 
some very gratifjmg results. The Gazette k Courier pro- 
nounces it '*the most successful show ever held by the 
Society ; ** the Springfield Republican, as a single instance 
of success, says that four years ago, at the fair of this 
society, there were only 8 entries of i*heep, and only 28 
sheep on exhibition. This year there were between 50 
and 60 entries, and over 300 sheep, mostly coarse and 
middling wool varietiei, of the large breeds, for mutton." 
This progress in sheep growing, together with much im- 
provement in swine, and m other respects, are justly as- 
cribed to the efforts of the Secretary, Mr. Grinmkll, who 
was hard at work during the show, says the Northampton 
Free Press^ *' dressed in sheep's gray, the product of his 
own flock, and manufactured into doth by Field k Hub- 
bard of Leveretit** 

The Atbol, Holden and other Town Exhibitions in 
Massachusetts are also noted as successfuL 

From Pennsylvania we receite good accounts of the 
MoNTOOMKRT and Bucks County Fairs, as very creditable 
to the fine agricultural districts which they represent. 

A friend who was present at the Pbotincial Exhibi- 
tion of Canada West, at London, characterizes it in a 
private letter, as the best he has ever attended — " the 
show of stock very large and of excellent quality.** We 
receive full accounts also in the London Free Press and 
the Toronto Globe. The annual general meeting of the 
officers of the Association and the delegates from the 
various County Societies and MecAianic*s Institutes, took 
place on Friday morning, in the large tent, the President 
H. C. Barwick, Esq., in the Chair. Frkd. Wm. Stonb, 
Esq., of Guelph, the 1st Vice-President, was elected 
President for the ensuing year, by a unanimous vote. Asa 
A. Bumham, Esq., of Cobourg, the 2nd Vice-President, 
was also unanimously elected 1st Vice-President, and J. 
Johnson, of London, for 2d Vice-President It was de- 
cided to hold the next exhibition at Toronto, after which 
the retiring President delivered hb Address, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

[For the Country GenUeman and ColUratorJ 

Piokling Cnonmbers. 

I Dotiee an inquiry in oaa of the lata numbers of the Co. 
Gbht., for ft receipt for laying down cucumbers, and although 
too late for this year*i orop, I will give you one which I fol- 
low with sood suooess. For a barrel of pickles, 3 gNll«>ns 
molami, S gallons rainwater, and 2 gallons whiskey. In 
three weeks they wilt be eatable and continue good until 
next harvest H. W. Habgats. 

Bi. Clair Co.. Mic higan. 

The Demand Notes of the United States, whether 
payable in New York or elsewhere, will be gladly received 
at'thie office in payment for Subscriptions or Advertising. 
Our distrat friends are urged to remit them to us in pre- 
ference to any Bank Notes but Uiose of our own and the 
New England SUtes. 
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ed to us lately by Judge Sacket of Seneca Falls. He has 
a home farm of 700 acres under. his supervision, although 
partially occupied by tenanta, and has settled upon here- 
after putting down an aTerageof 10,000 tile per year upon 
it In a sixty acre lot there were six or seven acres so 
wet and sour^' that the crop on them was always a partial 
Qr total failure. He put an open ditch through this, with 
a drain of 100 rods in length, of 5 inch tile, leading into 
the head of it, with branch drains of 8 inch tile on either 
side. The next year the whole was in wheat ; all the dry, 
good land,^^ which before had far exceeded in yield the 
wet parts of the field, gave a product of about 20 bushels 
per acre, while tfu portion juat underdrained yielded full 
forty bushels per acre — difference enough " very nearly, 
if not quite, to pay for the whole expense incurred. That 
draining, added the judge, is a wonderful thing.'* 

Judge S. has a " kink ^ in laying drains worth mention- 
ing. Instead of bringing a side drain directly into the 
main, he carries it side by side with the tnain for a rod or 
two ; in this way the water passes from one to the other 
through the joints of many lengths of tile as they lay in 
close contact, and any deposit thi^t may exist is strained 
out, 80 to speak, or at least has considerable room to be 
got rid of in, instead of lodging directly at the entrance of 
the side into the main, with the eddy that may be formed 
by the influx of one stream into the other. 

— We took the liberty of asking J udge Siokit's opinioB 
on the question of the wheat producing capacities of this 
State — *Uhe longer we work our lands,** be answered, 
the better they grow, and the better the production we 
get.** He thought over his experience for many years 
past, and had no hesitation in asserting that—excepting 
years when the wheat crop has been destroyed by the 
midge — the wheat lands of western New- York have been 
constantly becotniny more prodnetive. He stated that bis 
brother, Oranoe Sacket, Esq., whose farm is across the 
riTer, about a mile from Avon, in Genesee Co., has ave- 
rayed thirty-four bushels of wheat per acre each year for 
tssenty years past^ and that bis crop has been an improv- 
ing one from year to year, instead of showing any symp* 
toms of falling off. It is an interesting instance of a re- 
markably favorable year, to add that this farm, which is 
about 600 acres in extent, one season produced 6,000 
bushels of wheat upon 164 acres, (89 bushels per acre ;) a 
crop which fortunately came in at a time when wheat sold 
for $2.26 per bushel, and which tiierefore brought over 
$18,000 I 

Judge Sacket*s 700 acres at home are this year employ- 
ed about as follows, in round numbers : 

In Wheat. 100 acres. I In Oat«. 70 acres. 

In Hajr. SCO do. In Bariejr. K do. 

In Pasture, 100 do. I In Corn, 86 do. 

Fallow for Wheat crop IMS. 160 acres. 

In 1869 he had a hundred acres of wheat averaging a yield 
of 80 bushels per acre ; in 1860 he had 160 acres, which 
produced 8,270 bushels, or about 20 bushels per acre ; in 
1861 he never knew the prospect finer than it was when 
the snow first went off the ground (and he said, parentheti- 
cally, that he " never raised a good crop of wheat unless 
it eatne up well at first,**) but the disastrous frost of March 
cut it off so that his crop this year was only about eight 
hundred bushels on the 100 acres— 66 acres only averaging 
about 3 bushels per acre. This is an instanoe of a poor 
crop from reasons which it was impossible for humaa fore- 
sight to remedy or guard against. 



*" L ^amftifirstlao dot 8 



So writes KafoleiIic M., In a hotter under date of An^, 
18th la^t, IQ the French Minister of the Intcrjoc* — '*Tlit 
icbprovemeEit of the country la a labor of illll j|«BlevnttlI- 
ty than the n-m^y^ iif eati^** 

ThaG this fs tiiiulii^ fatsattfed as a rhecMl^ | 
is «hown by tlie HKM fc^. 

nuunce, viz., the grant df l^,fW^f,Wk)^h "fNSc^^jn 
000,000) for the improvement and extension of CocirrKT 
Roads. " It does not suffice,** says the Emperor, *^ to re- 
claim and make productive Tast extents of territory, to 
labor for the bringing into value of oommunal properties 
and the replanting to wood of mountain land^, to organize 
exhibitions and multiply societies — we must, above all, 
prosecute with vigor the completion of parish roads, as 
the greatest service we can now render to agriculture.*' 
The task has therefore been determined on and under- 
taken — at the cost above specified, and to extend over a 
period of seven or eight years before the plana now laid 
out can be accomplished-— of improving, extending aad 
completing the means of general internal intercommuni- 
cation, such as the highways which connect villages and 
communes^ or give them access to the imperial and de- 
partmental routes already existing, and to railway lines. 
^ We have not referred to this sutgect^ however, with the 
view of quoting the interesting figures which might be 
given as to the labor and money ahready expended upoa 
French roads, but in order to illustrate, in this new and 
large appropriation from the Imperial treasury, the im- 
portance ascribed by a government having at heart the 
agricultural prosperity of its people, to the existence among 
them of good roads for the transport of products of the 
soil and the implements of its culture. One would expect 
to find greater solicitude on such a question among a 
people who, like Americans, are their own monarchs — 
than on the part of an Emperor, full of schemes for mili- 
tary achievement, and mainly bent, as has been supposed, 
upon adding, at any cost, to the architectond, scientific 
and recreative attractions of his capitoL 

But we very much need to take a lesson, in this demo- 
cratic empire, from Napoleon, or from some other source, 
as to the attention paid to our roads. To ameliorajte their 
present oondition to that degree of excellence which every 
traveller remarks in the highways of Great Britain and 
upon many parts of the Continent, would be a benefit 
which we probably should not very much exaggerate in 
pronouncing it, in the Emperor's language, the greatest 
servloe yet to be performed for our agriottllere.** When 
will our farmers (and perhaps we should add our legisla- 
tors) learn to appreciate its importance t 

(ly The prospects of the English Wheat Crop of the 
present year, instead of appearing to brighten as harvest 
returns come in, seem to look darker from week to week. 
The Mark Lape Express of Sept. 9 says: *'The farther 
we go into the Wheat crop, the more certainly it appears 
that the yield is short; — ^notwithstanding the general fine- 
ness of the quality and heavy weight. We have heard of 
parcels, sold in the expectation of a delivery of 8 to 4 
qrs. per acre, turning out only a fraction over 2 qrs. ^ bush. 
There are more only yielding 8 qrs. ; and some are still 
taken at 4 qrs. This^ after such a deficient harvest as 
the last, which with the help of unprecedented imports, 
left almost nothing for mixing, being followed by the ex- 
traordmary claims of France, have placed oar markets in 
a position very unexpected by Town millers. This is 
shown by their recent reduction in the price of Flour, 
while the country generally shows a rise, joal as the wheat 
is secured, of 2s. per qr., with the tendeaoy stili upward, 
and the French eager purchasers.** 

We have already referred to the mediotrity of the wheat 
crop in France, atid notice that a correspondent of the 
London Review says it is one of the tery worst the 
country has soflRHred from A>r a long tfaMi** The Neir- 
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Tork EveDuig Post of Saturday night last states tbst 
Freuch buyers have almost pontioUed prices in this mar- 
ket for some time past, their orders having been on a very 
extenmve scale,** and that, owing mainly to this- French 
demand, the sales of grain on the New-York Com Ex- 
change Uie day before (Sept 27th) reached the heavy ag- 
gregate of (hree-qtiariersof a milUon bushels. Prelty fiur 
for one day's but%ni$9i I 

Thk AniBOMDAC Gbapk. — We have received from our 
fnend^ Mr. John W. Bailkt of Plattsburgh, a sample of 
hia new grape, "the Adirondac,** which he discovered 
growing at the foot of the Adirondac some years since. 
In a note accompanying the grapes, Mr. Bailey says: 

**I send you an inferior sample of the Adirondae, 
The vine was layered this season, and two or three bunches 
of natural shape and form were produced, which have 
been disposed of. They usually grow about the size of 
the Isabella, but more the form of the Diana — quite com- 
pact and slightly shouldered. When it ripened this sea- 
son, l7th Sept., the Isabella had not changed color in the 
least; the Delaware and Cdncord had just commenced 
changing color. This sample is deficient of its usual 
flavor. Last season they were ripe about two weeks 
earlier. This sample was picked last Thursday. I send a 
a small bunch of each, the Isabella and Concord, for com- 
parison. The Adirondac has produced fruit for five or 
ax years, and ripens from 5th to 20th Sept, or two weeks 
before any other.** 

Samples of the Adirondac were shown at the late ex- 
hibition of the Montreal Hort Society* where they at- 
tracted mudi attention and commendation. A grape that 
win ripen ten or fifteen days earlier than the Delaware 
and Concord, even if only of tolerably fair quality, can- 
not fail to prove a valuable acquisition to the northern 
part of our country. 

HP We learn that R. A. ALiXAHnxB, Esq., of Wood- 
bum Fanui Woodford Cow, Ky., with whose extensive 
herd of Short-Horns our readers are already fliany of them 
quite familiar, has recently shipped to Airdrie House,** 
lus estate in Scotland, several very raluable animals — 
among them, we believe, the following: 

BuLua-Nama. Calved. Sire. Dam. 

AUikm. Mar. 14. 1886. Grand Turk. Tnmca Falrfttx. 

MDoke of AMrle. 8«»tl6.1BBS. Bl Hakim. Docheas of Athale. 

Also three or few eows and heifers, like the foregoing, of 

the choicest character and pedigrees. Mr. Alexahdbb's 

naoM is therefore to be put down on the list of European 

exporters, as well as importers, of Short-Horns, and we 

should not be surprised to hear of his following the present 

shipment with others. We can but express our regret 

that some of our best animals are thus being lest to the 

country, although at the same time gUd to know that they 

are gomg where they cannot fall of due appreciation. 



OTThe YemHiDt State Fair, held at Rutland, Sept 
10-18, appears to have been tolerably successful; the 
weather was not fiivorable, but ^ the show," writes the 
Secretary, *^ was in some departments fully up to those of 
former years, and in others it was more or less meagre. 
The nmnber of horses on exhibition was less than two- 
thirds the average for the past ten years, and the general 
quality of those exhibited was proportionately reduced. 
In explanation of this fact it is said by those who are com- 
petent to express an opinion in the matter that there is 
now a smaller number of valuable horses in Vermont than 
hi any former year since the State Society was first organ< 
iwd. Good horaes have been raised in the State every 
year, but they have been exported until but comparative- 
ly few are lefi. This is more particularly true of the 
Bkck Hawks than of the other branches of Morgan horses. 
The exhibition of cattle was large and fine, especially in 
ihB depaitment of tlM>roiigh-bred stock. Several fine 
herds of Durhaa cattle were broqgbt, and smgle animals 



from other herds were nnmerouB. There was but one 
considerable herd of Devons. The number of grade cat- 
tle was large, and many of the animals were superior in 
form and quality. The show of sheep was not interior. 
The number of entries was neariy up to the usual standard, 
and the animals were of a quality that convinces us that 
our sheep breeders do not contemplate any retrogade 
movement Butter, Cheese, and Maple Sugar, were all 
largely represented by excellent specimens ; but in the 
remaining departments, including Medianics* and Floral 
Halls, the show was very barren.** The receipts will very 
nearly cover the Firemium Ust and Expenses. 



Obio Statx Fatb. — ^An account of this Fair appears ia 
the last Ohio Farmer, which concludes as follows : Tak- 
ing everything into consideration, it has proved a success- 
ful one, and leaves the Board in a better condition than 
before. The people of Dayton did all in their power to 
make their visitors happy ; and it is seldom we have spent 
a more pleasant time than during the two weeks of our 
visit Long may their city flonrish, and may they increase 
in basket and store.** 



|^*The following Commissioii has been appointed 
bv the Premdent to represent the Interests of American 
BxhibitorB at the Exhibition of the Industry of All Na- 
tions, to be held in the city of London, in 1862:— Wm. 
H. Seward, Secretary of State ; Calebs. Smith, Secretary 
of Interior; Edward Everett of Massachusetts; Joseph 
Henry of the Smithsonian Institution ; Robert B. Mintum 
of New-ToriL ; J. Dawson Coleman of Pennsylvania ; John 

H. KKppart of Ohio; James R. Partridge of Maryhmd; 
B. P. Johnson of New-York ; Richard Wallach, Mayor of 
Washington ; W. W. Seaton of Washington ; Joseph 0. 

G. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Census Bureau. 

A PBODUcrrms Nobtrbbn Spt. — ^Wm. H. Potter of 
Batavia, recently informed us tiiat ten years ago he graft- 
ed an apple tree, then about the size of one*s wrist, with 
the Northern Spy. Last year it bore four barrels of fhiit 
A triee on our own grounds in one instance proved neariy 
as productive. A young tree about the usual size for set- 
ting out was transplanted into a soil made rich by finely 
intermixing old manure, but too remote for the roots to 
reach it until the second year. The tree grew finely, and 
bore eight bushels the nineth year. The Spy is long in 
coming into bearing, but afterwards the product compen- 
sates for the delay. 

Thb MionOAif SrAtB Faib — This Fahr was held at 
Detroit the last week In September, and was, under all 
the unfavaraMetircuBBstances, quite as successful as could 
have been expected. The number of entries was about 

I, 60(\ and the receipts $6000. During tlw Fahr the offi- 
cers for next year were elected as follows : 

Prarfd«Bi-J. Bu Cmmii «r OoMimter. 
Treavorer-B. FoUett of YpsilantL 
Secretary— R. F. Johstone of Detroit. 

Memban of BxeeotiTe Comailttaa-^H. Lqron of Pit month. W. J. 
Baxter of HUladale, B. Dewey of Flint. E. a Moore of TbroeRI vera, 
Solomon 8. BaOey of Grand Raplda, A. S. Welch of Tpsilanti. Ira 

H. Btttterfiekl of Maooob. andin |4aceof J. J. MaweU. reaisncd. A. 
a. BertT of Adrian. 



PoTATOia OH THE Stalxs. — hsvc this summer for the 
first time noticed the same freak of nature ** mentioned 
by Dr. Colk, while digging my early potatoes, and upon 
a number of hills. Some of the bulbs were quite large, 
of a deep purple color, and were not confined to the 
axillsD of the leaves, but grew along the stalks instead of 
leaves, small leaf-bods being partly developed from the 
eyes of the bulbs. I had three varieties planted, but this 
occurred only on one kind known as the Mexican.** It 
is new to my neighbors as well as to myself. May it not 
indicate a different mode of hilling for the varieties on 
which it occurs. J. m. h. Coudtrtport^ Pa, 

0" At the late Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, A. D. Webber of West Needham, exhibited 
six squashes productdpvm cm setd, the aggregate weight 
of which was 69H lbs. 
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^^^Wc lately had tlie opportunity, as Intimated last 
week, of looking over the beautiful Dkton Hkrd of Edw. 
G. Faile, Esq., a part of which is now at the farm of his 
SOB at White Plains, and the remainder, as heretofore, at 
West Farms. It stlH manifests the same careful attention 
and skillfal breeding which have rendered its representatives 
prominent whenever they have appeared at our chief 
Agricultural Shows ; some of the imported cows are not 
yet beyond the age of bearing, while the part of the herd 
now in its prime, both male and female, mainly consists 
of home-bred animals, and, like the generation of ** young 
things " following in their wake, includes ntany to which 
we might point with pride, as illustrative both of the 
adaptedness of the breed for useful purposes here, and of 
the fall maintenance of its excellencies in American hands. 
One of these, the three-year-old bull Cayuga," we can- 
not refrain from alluding to individually ; sired by Tecum- 
seh, a calf of Frank Quartley^s out of Ada, both imported 
from the Quartley herd, his dam was Bowley, purchased 
from Mr. Turner, so that be runs back to the best sources 
on each side — an ancestry to which he does full justice ; 
and although now only in ordinary condition, or perhaps 
scarcely that, as Westchester pastures have been a litUe 
pinched during a dry autunra, manifests in all respects a 
gratifying development of those merits which won him 
first prises, as a calf at our Syracuse State Fair in ^68, 
and as a yearling at Albany in '59. 

At Mr. Faile^ farm the buildings are all for practical 
purposes, and might be imitated in some respects to ad- 
vantage by any farmer. In their construction the most 
important points, such as cleanliness and ventilation, were 
fully borne in mind, without, in these or other rei^ects, 
the outlay of any nnusual or unnecessary degree of ex- 
penditure. The matter of ventilation, for example, is at- 
tended to in a very simple way, which if elsewhere prac- 
Used has never before particularly attracted our attention : 
the windows of the stables are protected by vertical slats 
upon the outside perhaps two or three inches wide ; an 
interior frame, having slats of a corresponding width, is 
made to slide backward and forward just far enough for 
its apertures either to coincide with those of the outer 
slats, leaving the spaces all open, or with the slats them- 
selves as far as may be desired to lessen or entirely shut 
off the admission o( the air. In this way, and by placing 
the windows so tliat the draught sliall not come directly 
upon the animals theraeelvea, in the very coldest weather 
there may be eoongh air admitted for complete ventilation 
without affecting their comfort; and there is room in 
warmer weather for a large cirouiation, witlKMit the ex- 
pense and annoyance of shutters or sash, with neither of 
which can the amount of air admitted be so easily or per- 
fectiy reguUted. 

At the White Plains farm, of about 300 acres, which 
only came into the possession of Mr. Samuel Fa ilk about 
eighteen months ago, being then in a very dilapidated 
condition, great improvements have been undertaken; 
the whole re-laid out, much new stone wall erected, a 
large quantity of tile well put in, generous dressings of 
bone dust and other manures applied, and deeper plowing 
carried on, until already renewed evidences of its natural 
fertility are making themselves manifest, and high promise 
afforded as to future results. A field of rye presenting a 
finer appearance than any other Autumn sown grain we 
have yet seen, is an example, — the only fear being that it 
may be showing too great luxuriance for so eariy in the 
season. The land lies high and most admirably for the 
use of machinery in farming, and the site is in other 
respects both advantageous and pleasant Few better 
localities could be selected to show the advantages of aood 
farming^ and what improved methods can accomplish ; 
and few which at the same time would afford to a young 
beginner more encouragement in making the trial. 

We had also the pleasure of looking over the beauti- 
ful grounds of Thomas Richardson, Esq., but just at 
dusk, so that his fine collection of evergreens and exten- 
sive range of glass, covering a lai^e and valuable collection 



of ferns among other rarities, could only be imperfectly 
enjoyed. By lantern we also scrutinized four or five 
Aldemeys, which were only reofeived from across the water 
a few days before. We shall some time hope to enable 
our readers to share with us the pleasure of a daylight 
examination of Mr. R/s favorites among both plants and 
animals ; we presuine tiiere are but one or two " amateurs ^ 
in the United States, whose collections, in the department 
of evergreens for instance, are equally full and interest- 
ing, and we have not a great many examples of ornamental 
gardening carried to so high a degree of perfection on so 
large a siaile. Mr. R. is also interested in practical agri- 
culture, but his farm is situated near Burlington, N. J. 

ty The Annual Register of Rural Aftairs for 
1862, which has been for some weeks advertised in our 
columns, will be ready to send out early next week. The 
general character of its contents and the extent to which 
it is illustrated, will appear from the Advertisement allud- 
ed to; and we may add that in both respects, it is at least 
equal in value and interest to any number that has pre- 
ceded it. 

The low price at which it is sent by mail per dozen^ is 
such as to remunerate any one quite liberally for the sale 
of this quantity, and we know of no way in which so much 
useful reading, accompanied by so many engravmgs, can 
be had by the farmer for Ihent^'Jive Ctnts^ as by the pur- 
chase of a single copy. 

Any or all of the seven previous numbers of the An- 
nual Register may at any time be procured. Those en- 
closing a remittance will be particular to nation the ptar 
required^ as mistakes frequenUy occur from orders naming 
the wrong yeac^it is the number for 1999, it will be 
remembered, which is now coming out Postage stamps 
may be sent for change. 

Price op the Annual Register for 1862. 

SiNOLK Copt, post paid, flSotnia. 

FivK Copies, do f 1 00 

One I>ozbn. do. ; . s qo 

Onb Hukdrko. per Express, U 00 

CoMPLCTK Srrs, Kf|iM Rob., post psJd, iM 

Two OoMPLBTB Sets, do. . . 8 00 



The great Hereford Sale at Cronkhill, as we 
learn firom our English exchanges, resulted as follows: 

Fhmt day, 104 head old and yoong, told for, XS.9G9 ITi. 

Seoond day, 4S heifers, , . . i,oi8 

8* bulls. 1.353 

Being an aggregate for 180 hea^i, in round numbers, of 
about 126,800, and an average of not quite $150 per bead 
all around— ^ut $135 per head for females, and about 
$196 per head for males. The highest prices paid were 
100 guineas for the bull Retribution'' and 70 gUDeas 
for the bull Canning" both to go to Anstralia. Several 
heiid were purchased for Fred. Wm. Sfomr, Esq., of G^- 
ada West^ who was tlie only purchaser whose name we 
find as coming from this side of the Atlsntio; bis pureha- 
ses were Jenny, for 26 gs, ; Agatha, 80 gs. ; Graceful, 28 
gs. ; Wildrose and Sweetheart, heifers, at 40 gs. each, and 
tiie bull Sailor at 20 gs. Among other purchasers, were 
Col. Hood for the Windsor farms of Prince Albert, and 
many prominent land owners and oooopants of the neigh- 
borhood. The prices are probably all that oould have 
been hoped, on so laige r sale, while they are very possi- 
bly below the standard of value at which the late Lord 
Berwick would in many instances have rated the individ- 
ual members of the herd. 

The sale also included a flock of about 600 sheep, chiefly 
Shropshires — about one-half breeding ewes; '*a lot of 
handsome white Berkshire pigs;'' some dairy cows and 
heifers, and half-a-dozen Bretonne cattle. 



Our friends will please not«end us Postage Stamps 
of the old emission, as the time for exchanging them for 
the new issue has expured, and they are, to us, worthless. 
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[For the Country GeoUenuui and Coltlvator.] 
A TAPE LINE I N THE OORN FIELDS. 

Messbs. Editobs — ^How ia your^orn, bkjb on»— How is 
H)ur ooTD, 8aj8 another. Now in the first place I am but 
I tvo-jear old farmer, and do many things differently 
rom my neighbors. This year I pletfited and adtivated 
idusipety with the Gage cultivator and two horses. 
Beoce nay com is all in drills, unlike my neighbor's, and 
Qenoe the peculiar significance of the question, How is 
four com?" 

I was in much doubt whether to plant in drills or hills. 
tfc>st of my counsellors advised the latter, but the why 
ind wherefore, no one knew. I adopted drills, m I be- 
[kTed I could thereby gire greater room for the roots of 
the coco and more air and light to the tops, and, with the 
Oage, plant it and work it with less expense than in hills. 
?je great argument in favor of hills seemed to be with 
ill, £sLi the com would ear better, give more ears, and 
VIS more eanly cultivated. 

Kow ^be question is of so much importance, that I am 
inxious for more light, and will communicate a few facts 
^jemn^ opon it. 

I wbh to vary the question a little from the general one 
of. which method will yield the most com by usual culti- 
T&don t I wish to know by which method there is the 
:r«iUMt tendency to ear, or ut for ears. To raise the 
oim 1 feel quite sure that we must give the plant plenty 
of food, air and light, which on different soils may be 
done by different means. 

I vi^ first to be able to produce the greatest number 
of seta or offers to ear. 

I think that I must, for this end, give the plant ^e 
bi^besi condition of health and vigor, without reference 
to its proximity (o other plants, or even to its light and 
tir, for my fodder com, having half a dozen stallu to the 
f vt or more, 2| feet apart and 9 to 12 feet high, is very 
n ich of it well set for ears and much of it has good ears 

>3n it. Also the heaviest com I have, has the most 
upon !t as well as the largest ears, although it has the 
I'iiit air and light 

This would seem to show that strong land, bearing 
h^vy stalks, might be planted closer wan poor land, 
that be so? 

Anxious to be able to answer the question of. How is 
■ )jr com, which I could not do without comparing it 
^tih other fields, and to get facts to bear on the question 
'A drills versus bills, I took my tape line and went into 
fields. Making the ring fast to a com stalk, I counted 
- e ears which I thought would have com on them on 
tich spear, and also the silks or failures, too small to 
nake even a good nubbin, for a distance of 83 feet in 

tJch CflK. 

The trials were made in what appeared the beet portions 
'n ihe fidd, and also in the average, but none on the very 
'./orest spots. The smallest of these results would be 

carer ibe true average for the fields than the highest, 
vith the exception of No. 13, whieh is below the average 
the field- The drilled com was, especially where the 

irgeat com appears, dropped full thick, and failing to 
rrrminate, vacancies 2 to 5 feet occur, and other places 
c« quite thick. 

The tabnUir statement here gtven by our correspondent, we are 
-nr^eUed to omU from the dtfflculty of atranglns It In type, but we 
r V ? his oanchtdona whkh wBl thow the general resoltr] 
I We may note fipom the table that on the whole there is 
^'•out one ear to each spear, whether there be 50 speSrS 
^ 33 feet, as in drills, or 87 as in hills, which is about 4 
>^ar8 to the hill. The Improved King Philip, however, 
'•'^rmna, giving 68 ears to 42 spears. 

The drill system gives 60 spears, where the hill system 
rres 37, and 50 ears to 86 in the hills— all for 88 feet 
It further appears that in the hills, the whole number 
f ears and silks do not eqnal the ears alone of the drills, 
that were the phmta in the bills fed ever so well they 
v ild not have equalled the drills if every silk had filled an 



ear. They wanted more sets and greater vigor and 
strength when young, which they might have had iu drills 
as weM as hills. The remedy therefore, seems to me to 
be more manure, instead of more room. 

I should further state that the com cultivated in drills 
by horse power, is at least one-fourth heavier both in ear 
and stalk, than timt cultivated by hand, rendering it still 
more remarkable tiiat it is so well eared. 

The common com is the same variety of seed. I ob- 
tained it from my neighbors 2 years ago. The ears of the 
drilled cbm appear much larger, but the harvest may 
show that they are not so well llled. 

I attribute the increased tendency of the drilled com to 
ear, to subsoiling and manure ; therefore I shall, if con- 
firmed In the theory, plant my com next year alternately 
with carrots or roots, very thick — 6 rows of com, 4 rows 
of roots. Then thin out the com for my cows by a cart 
which will pass through the drills of roots, %\ feet apart, 
without iqjury to them. The great tronble in thinning 
out corn for feed, is for a man to get through heavy com 
with facility with bis back-load and the distance to carry 
it But I am satisfied that 1 acre of land will yield 8 to 
10 tons of green fodder, cut off before filling, and then 
give a good crop of com. a W. Hall. 

Eamira. N, T.. Augtat 8t 



BEST WAY O F SE LLING PORK. 

" After hogs are butchered, is it best to sell them as 
they are, or pack them ?" Hiram Olmstead of Walton, 
Delaware Co., in an Essay on ** Practical Farming as Con- 
nected with the Butter Dairy,^ asks and answers this ques- 
tion as follows : 

Assuming that pork is worth %*! per hundred, in hog, 
and $19 per barrel — hams will bring 12^ cents, shoulders, 
10 cents, and lard 12i cents. Every ten pounds of pork 
packed, will weigh out eleven after it is salted. Hams 
and shoulders wUl fall short after they are smoked, about 
one-eighth. Cut up the hog in the following manner. 
Split the hog through the bade bone, take out the lard, 
cut off the head, cut out the hams and shoulders, and cut 
the side meat into strips, the way tiio ribs run through the 
back bone. One hundred and eighty-five pounds of side 
meat will make a barrel of mess pork, and will weigh out 
after it is salted over 20O pounds. Dtesolve salt-petre and 
bathe the hams and shoulders, and rab on all the fine salt 
that will stick to them, and keep them covered with salt 
two weeks. If large, they will want to lay three weeks. 
Wash off the salt, and smoke. The coarse meat will be the 
legs, head and the rib, on the inside of the shoulder. At 
the prices named we will see what four hogs, weighing 
fifteen hundred, will come to : 

S tNureb voric. m Iba. ea<jb. f95 Iba. at tie.OO per bM tK.OO 

lUO pounds lard, less 5 lbs.. »5 do. 12H per lb ll.f>7 

200 do. ham. less K lb., 175 do. 19>i do 21 96 

144 do. shoulders, less H. 126 do. 10 do 12. HO 

ISi do. coarse meat, at 2>^ Z.'JTl 

#144.63 

Less five packing barrels at #1.12. #5.63 

Less four bushels salt and saltpeter, 3.50 

— 9.13 

Value of 1.500 U>s. pork, packed. #135.50 

Value of 1,600 lbs. sold, at #7 106.00 

Profit for packing. #30.80 

The value of the pork at these prices is nine cents per 
pound, after it is packed." 

A California Bk« Story Esdorsed. — ^The London 
Field copies from the Country Gentleman the recent 
statement, (see page 127 of this vol.) from H. Hamilton 
of California, headed " Great Yield of Honey," and re- 
marks : — " Tlie rapid Increase of swarms is not altogether 
without a parallel, as a corresponding rate of increase has 
been obtained in some parts of New-Zcaland and Austra- 
lia. It is obvious that without the advantage attending 
the use of moveable frame hives, the bees could not have 
been deprived of their surplus stores with the same degree 
of certainty and ease as must have been necessary to en- 
sure so large a harvest." 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
1862. ANNUAL 1862. 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 

THB EIQHTS NITltB^ fbr ISOi of Th« iLunnuf sd XnnvxL 
RMiSTiut or StTEAL AppAiiia if DOW ntoAw roftdjr for ttie press. In 
the Attractiveness and valae of Its contents we do not think it hM 
been korpassed bsr aay |»reo6dln8 nuabor. W« sabinlt below a partial 
abstract of its eoAtents. mhiah vUl Bb»v tlieir tvAtij and tbe exteiil 
to which they are iUustrated>-fthe poeaent noiober of the Ammval 
Rboistbr containing more than 

One Hamdrcid andL Sixty Biicrairliifipi. 

The AwvAL RBOifinR.for lan will be raadr tarlyin September, 
and we are now prepared to reeelvf ordors for dnfie numl>era or in 
quantity, which will be ftlled ss soon as it is issned. The attention of 
Orrioua or Aokioitltubal Bommn, and others who propose at- 
tending Town, Ooonty or State Fairs this Fall, is particularly request- 
ed Co the ready Sale-whleh «iay beliad for the Raoism during these 
annirersariest and on ether oecasiens throvghoui Autumn and Win< 
ter. TERBi8-^her«tefefe: 8INGLB COPIES, postpaid. Twbhtt. 
Fits Osmts; ONE DOZEN COPIES, postpaid. Two I>ollab8; ONI 
HUNDRED COPIES, FirriBM Dollars, and larger quantities at a 
farther reduction. 

TO ADVBRTI0BB8. 

TWENT7 PAOB8 only wiU be deroted^ as in the prerions Imes. 
to ADVERTISEMENTS. The number being limited, moreor less ap- 
plications hare each year arriTed^too late for admission upon them ; 
last year some of our best friends and advertising customers were 
thus disappointed, and on tfitoaeeouni, as well as in ord^ that the 
work may be expedited as much as possible, it is deelred that all who 
wish for space shonld send in their adrertiseneiito mioiMAtBLT. 
Notwithstanding increased drcnlatton, prices remain for 1862 as here- 
tofore : 

One Pare, WO.W 

One-Half Page, 18.00 

8ne-Tldrd ftige, 8.W 
ards, from.T:„ W-OO tofi.OO 

PAHTIAL ABgTRACT CMFCONTEirTS. 
Among other valuable chapters, the Ahhual RaannR for IStt will 
contain the following 

I. FARM BUILDIN&8-TBim BMRATBiat and Four Derifna. 

I. General Considerations. 
8. EstimaUng the Capacity of Bams. 
8. Form of Farm Buildinga. 

4. How to Plan a Bam. 
fi. Bara Basements. 

6. Cost of Bums. 

7. Design One— Bara for Ftfly Acres or htm. 

8. Design Two— Bam for ScTenty Flre to a Hundred Acres. 

9. Tool Booms and OtBtAils Ita Stable Oonstraetion. 

10. Design Three— A Large Three-Story Bam. 

II. Design Four— A Small Three-Slory Barn. 
18. Various Details. 

n. TEGBTABLB Plin)10L00T« or How Ptaatt Grow— SiXTT- 

ONB ENQRAVIIfOS. 

I. The First Formation of the Embryo. 
8. The Seed and the Requirements for its GermlnaUon. 

5. Process of Germinating in Jnants harhig One and Two Seed 

Leaves. 

4. Mode of Growth and B tgucture of the Plant or Treei 

5. The Root— Layering: Cuttings; Transplanting 

6. The Stem and Branchea. 

7. The Buds and Leaves. 

8. The Process of Ch^wlnie. 

9. Principles of Grafting and Buddlnfc 

It. Flowers— their Organs; the Orosdog of Differeat Tailetlei. 

11. Species and Varieties. 

m. THE GRABSES-TRmTKBS K]f«RATiNO& 
1. Importance of the Grass Crop. 
8. Descriptions of the more Common Spedesi 
8. Nutritive Value of Hay. 

4. Management of Grass Land. 

5. Suggestions in Hay-Making. « 
%* This article includes plain tod concise descriptions of no less 

than TWKMTT-Two of the different grasses, with the peculiarities of 
which every farmer should be familiar— eleren of them acoompanied 
by carefoUy drawn illustrations. 
IV. LIGHTNING RODS-Tbibtoii IxoRATiirofl. 

1. Eieential and Non-Bssentlal Points in their IrecUon. 
8. Materials tod Connections. 

8. Length. Height and Support*— Stlffeneri aboTe the Root 
4. Entering the Earth. 

6. The Copper Rod— Various lrroi«-Coat of Rodsi 
T. BALLOON FRAMES— Twnrrr-rovR ExoKATXifoa. 

1. Their Merita and Praottoi^Uity. 

9. Method ofRalslng-ttie Snis.n6tuds tod WaH-Plate. 
I. Dfarections for One-Stonr Buildings. 

4. Directions tor Two «r Three Story Bnlldlnn. 
6. Sldina. Lining and Oonstraetion of Partitionsi 
1 Framing Large BarasL 
VL TBgB.APlART-THnTnv BuoaATimsL 
h A^^I^^^ of ^e Morable-OombHlTt. 
1 Descriptions of Different Kindsi 
8L Management of Beea. 
TU. THB ORCHARD AND GRQUNDg-FoVBTBI 
1. Summer Pears-Old and New Sorts. 
1 The Value of Orchards. 
8. Training Weeping Trees. 
4. Removing Large Trees. 



Vra. THE FARM— How' FofcTtnrw act SomtiMn Svkk. 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTUREM>irB EaattATnA. 

1. Rules fbr Pruning Grapea; 

a. DireoUona for TranspianUiis. 

8. Root-Grafting the Grape. 

4. D^redatora and Di ae as ea . 

5. Apples for the West. 

«. Selection of Hardy Grapes. 

7. Young Cherry Trees. ^ ^ 

8. High Prities for Peara-Tbe CHont Morcean. 

9. Broadcast Cultiration— Ap]^ in Wisconsin. 

10. Hardy and Tender Trees--Oiiltare of the Blackberry. 
IL Culture of Dwarf Apples., 
Ul Transpltoting StrawberrieiL 
Z. THE DAIRT. 

1. On Cbeese-Making by Bednners. 
1 Hiram MiUs' Way of Matdna Butter. 
8. Two Valuable RoIm fai Makfair Cheese. 
4. Bttttar Dairies of Chenango and Delaware Oovmttea. 
XL DOMESTIC ANIMALS-Two BiroKATiNOB. 
1. The Best Doctor for AnlmalsL 
8. ^ropshlre Oowh Sheep. 
8. wintaringBbeep. 
4. Training Cattle to Jump, 
i. Registering Sheep— Oare,of thera In Spring. 

6. To Prevent Horses Kicking— Teaching them to CtoteCi 

7. Making Cheap Beef-BegtenlngWIntCTRfprht. 



8. Regularity in Feeding— Profita of Sheep RaiainiL 

9. TVittntog Draft AnImaljMOattie Racksi 
la Swine Fed on Skim BUlkwTreatment of Sows 



R^v 



with Toong 



keving Choked Cattle— Wetoing Lambs 



Xn. RURAL BCONOMT— TsajgngroaATiXGa^ 
& j^eUnion Wae hlntj^M achine. 



1. Nails. Nuts. Serewaa 
8. Farmer's Tool*,. 



4. Hay and Chrain 1 

ft. mBervinK Shingles. 

6. Facts for Poor Farmers. 

7. Time for CuUing Tlmber. 

8. Durability of Posts. 

9. To Keek» Plows Briefat. 

la Sawinc and Thrashing by Horses. 
11. Provide Domestic Cooytolencesi 
18. The Use of Rawhide. 
13. How to Tan Rawhide. 
. 14. Sap Pails. 

15. IlieCostof Fenoea 

16. Use of the Clod-Crusher. 
Xin. USEFUL TABLES. 

L Value of Food for Domeatie AnImaL 

1 Weight of Grain to tiie Inshet 

8. To Measure Grain and Cora in the Gnmary or OrfliL 

i- S!l«95?f 9^ ^Jy^^^' Lengtii and Weight. 

ft. Weighta of a OnWc Foot and Bulk of a Ton of Different Sub- 

stancea 
8. Capacity of Soils for Water. 

7. Velocity of Water in Tile Drahis. 

8. Contents of Ostems. 

1?: ?ir,SroTwgJdM*^^*^-'"*»N»~»>*'*<>*^ 

11. Quantities of Seed to tihe Acre. 
18. Quality of Different kinds of Wood. 
18. OestaUonof i ' 



14. Qutotity of Garden Seeds Required for a Glren Area. 
XIV. ADVERTISEMENTS. «»Ara. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pagea tod Astronomical Cal- 
onlations. forms a book which Is oertahily cheap at Ito retail price, 
and Uie PubUshers. with a yiew of rendering Its circulation stiU wider 
and larger than that of toy prevfous Number* are prepared, as above 
intimated, to offer the most liberal Terms for ito Introdnetioli b qoan* 
tities, either to Agents. Agricultural Sodetica, Munetfrneo, DealertI 
In Implemento and Seeds, or any others who take an Interest In the 
dissenhiatlon of usefbl reitdinie, tod In the promotion of Rural Im- 
prorement. 

Address all ordera or Inquiries to theonbUdieTa. 

An«,^ 1 1M1 LUTHER TUCKER * SON. 

August 1. 1861. Albaxt, N. T 



RURAL AFFAIRS"— 2 vols. 1 2 mo. 
These rolumes consist of a reprint of our Illusbrated Annual Refis^ 
tar. tnm ito eommenoemeAt to 1868. wUh the omlsaloo of the Calendar 
pages tod advertisements, and comprise a great amount of ouUter re-i 
latiog to almost every , subject of intarest to the Country Resident., 
and are illustrated with over Eli^t Hundred Engravings, IndndiDg 
Laying Out and Planting Oraamental Grounds and F^mns. Plans of 
Farm Houses tod 06ttageB, School Houses, Barns, Toe and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals. Farm Implemento and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Pltots. Trees. Ac, Ac. No Farmer*! 
Library should be without this work. Price 88-or $1 each, sent by 
man prepaid. L. TUCKER k SON. 



JoatPaUtabed. mm toL lSmo.--#1.8Bw 

MILCH cows AND DAIRY FARMING; 
^ Ooavrtoiacthe Breeds. Breedlngv tod Management In Beatth 
and Disease, of Dahrv tod other Stock : the selection of Milch Co^ 
with a ftdl esplanatkm of Goenon's Method, the Culture of Foraire 
Plants, and the production of Milk. Butter tod Chene; embodyingj 
the most recent improvements, tod adapted to Farming in the United 
States and British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the Dairy Hns- 
bandry of Holland: to which Is- added HorsfalTs Syirtem of Dairy 
Management. By CHARLES L. FLINT. Secretarr of the Massachu- 
setto Board of AgricMtnre; Author of *^ A Treatise on GraaMo and 
Forage Plants,*' Sc. Liberally ntastrated. 

The above valuable work— the best, we havenoheritation In saying 
yet Issued upon the snbfeet-to fbr sale at the omce of this paper. 



Albany. Jan. l-Hr*mtC 
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Good, well-rooted. 1 rear old y&im. sfowD fa open air, fiO^enlB to 
tl each, $6 (o #10 per doien. F](tai S7e«r old vines, and No. 1 layen 
with fruitwood for immediate bearing, $1.50 to $3 emsh, $1S to $18 per 
dosen. Also fine plants of AHen*t new white Hybrid, Anna, Brlnckle, 
OrovctiiMC Ooooord, Ooyahocai Gbura, Catawba, Cttnton, Caaaadyi 
Diana. Hartford Prolific, Herbenoat. laabeUa, Lenole. Logan, I^dia, 
Louisa, Lyman, Norton*8 Virginia, Ontario, Oporto, Soger's new Hy> 
brids. Cbest selection,) Rebecca, Taylor'a BullUt, ToKalon, Union 
TiUaxe, and many other varieties, at reduced prices. 
Send stamp for Ch-cular. GEO. W. CABfPBELL, 

Oct. »-w«tm1tw Delaware, 0. 



UTICA UNION NURBERIEa— 
LOW WAR PRICE 8!! 

A large and select assortmott of Grapevines, Currants, Gooseber- 
ries!. Blackbenries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Downiag's Mulberry. 
Ac, *c. No oharge for pasidng. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue and Trade List sent to all applicants. 

Sept 19— weow4tmSt. Address HEV7R0N k BEST, Utlca, N. T. 



"DULB0U8 ROOTS, PiBONIES AND 
CHEAPER THAN EVER!! 

Applicants sending lists will liavathem priced lower than ever before 
In this country. PRINCB A CO., Flushing, N. T. 

Sept, 96-wAm1t« 



BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE- 
OS* -PXJXtS SZiSSX). 
tS each when six weeks old. WM. J. PETTEB, 

Sept wAmtt LakevUIe, Conn. 



SHORT-HORN 
FOR SALS. 

A few COWS and HEIFERS, one aged BULL, and three or four 
BULL OALVKS. 

A yearHng BOAR HOG, several 80WB and PAIRS OF PIGS two 
months old. 

Prices In keephig with the times, and delivered in Hew-Tork, on 
rail ear or ship board, free of charge. 
Apply to L. O. M0REI8. 

Herdsdale Farms. Scandale, P. 0.. WestchoiterCo., VL T. 
July 4-wAmti: 



TIOS. WOOD continues to ship to any part ot 
the Union, bis celebrated PREMIUM CHESTER CO. WHITE 
HOGS, In pairs not akin, at reasonable terms. Address. 
Jan. lO-wAmly. PENNINGTONVILLB, Chester Co.. Pa. 
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We are now roanufeetorlnf a 
ceneral use. . Some of the advi^ 



PLOWS 

Jeel Plow, Intended for 

. an takes It possesses over the cast Iron 

plow, are lightness of draught, durability, and freedom from clogging 
or sticking In heavy, clayey sticky or tenacious soils. The parts 
most exposed to wear are so constructed that they may be readily re- 
paired by any tolaekonltli. 
We would refer to the following persons who have them in use: 
John Johnston. Geneva. N. T.: Wm. Sumner, Poniarla, S. C; R. 
OL BHis. I^yons. N. Y.: CoL A. J. Bummer, Long Swamp, Florida; A. 
JL Bowman. Utica. N. T.j A. Brarlley. Mantoto. MlnnesoU: A. L. 
T^sh, Litchfield. N. H.; Vohiey Owen.nJnlonriir; John SUi^ter. 
Preneh Creek. N. T. 
*' Mol^wk VaUey OUpper." Me. 1. foU trlnHned, aU steel,.. tlS.OCHp 

do. do. with cast point 14.00 

••Euiplre,*' No. 1. with cast point foil trimmed, If .00 

For Three-ilorse Plows, 01.60 extra. 

For Adjustable Beams. 1.00 do. 

Wft also manuCacture Sayre k Kliok's Patent Tubular Shank 

STKEL. CULTIVATOR TEETH. 
^hem Teeth Are Intended to supersede the old style of wedge teeth 
and te^ cas^ heads. They are not liable to become loosb 
la the frtune. hke Wie roaitw, nor to bkkak. Uke the lattkb. They 
are as readily attached to the mine as siny form of tooth. 

SAYRES' PATXNT HOUSE HOE. 
This Implement is conaidcreAto besnpeilOr to any other for cuItU 
fating Corn. Cotton.Tobacco. Potatoes, Uops, Broom Com, Nurseries, 
and all crops planted m rows 6r drills. 

Steel Shovel Blades and Cultivator Points Made, and aH kinds of 
Swaging and Plow work done to order. 

lyflEND FOR A CTKCULAR^^ 

REMINGTONS, MA^CHAM ft 00.. 

Ulon, Herkimer Co., N. T. 

March n~wftmtf. 



E. RmfixoTOK A Sojrs. ) 
fitirjAMur P. Majikoaic, ^ 

GlO. TOCKKRMAK. 



NURSERY STOCKS OF ALL KINDS FOR 
SALE to suit the timea. cheap for cash, by 
Oct »-Tr8t. C, REAGLKg A SON, Schenectady, N. T. 



QCHENICTADY A0BIOULTURAI* WOEESb 
^ a. WEBTINOHOUSE dL CO., Proprietors, 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWERS, 

COMBINED THRASHE&S & OLEANEBS, 
TORBSHBIUi AMO SKPARATORB, 

W99d-Saw«, (CIrciUar mmd. CroM Cut,) Skcm 

Also an Improved pattern of LEVER HORSE POWERS and LARGE 
THRESHERS AND CLBANERa 

THB FIR#T PRBMIUM 
was awarded our nnresfaer and Cleaner at the late New-Toik State 
Fahr. which, with the many favorable reports ftrom persons using them« 
prove them to be a superior inachlne, and as such are recommended 
to the notice of the public. 

Also our Improved Clover Machines are offered to the pc^Uc aa 
possessing all the necessary requirements for hulling and cleaning 
clover at one operation in the most perfect manner. 

Prices and desorlpilon of the above named maddnea will be found 
in our Illustrated Ciradar, wliich will be sent free to all applicants 
Address G. WE8TINGH0CBB A CO.. 

Oct 10~weowOt Schenectady, N. T. 



H 



AY PRESSES. COTTON PRESSES, &c— 
IngersolTs cheap, portable Hand Power Presses for balling 
HAY, fiTRAW, COnOlf, WOOL, RA08, S|OflB, 
Broom. Coro» Hcur» IXides, ^o. 
These presses are made fv any dse or weight of bale required, tnd 
delivered on ship board In New>York. Farmers and others wanting 
such machines are invited to write for Catalogue containlni. full in* 
fo^tipn. Address INGERSOLL A I)0UGUERf7, 



Green Point, Kings Co., N. Y. 



N 



UTTING'S PANNING AND ASSORTING 



Has 



fer streng£%rablli^, speed an7 perfection of work It is unequal- 
led. It chsib, cleans, separates and assobts for seed all khids of 
grian,'ptitoe snd givas aeeda. aad sctiaraites oats from wheat, from 
barley, or from peas— thistles from oata or wheal— timothy from 
clover, Ac Ac., and 

All lu tlM BMMt PerfiBOl Mi BS19M Mawier Poaalbto. 
It avnuallt SAvaa tbb PAaNsa motm XBAjf m cost. Price, $lMk 
For RIghU and for Machines address WALLACE WARREN. 
April 11-wtt Utica. N. Y. 



undergone thorough and valuable improvement, and 



LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL 
ARCHnECTURE-Landseape. Agricollnral and Olvii Snginee- 
ring. Surveying. Levelhig and Draughtinc 

QEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Arclkltect, CiTil Engineer Sc Draufclttsman, 
No« 29 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

Country Seats. Parks, Rural Cemeteriesjsqd public and nrivate 
roads, laid out and superintended. Plans, Elevations and Working 
Drawings for Buildings In all departments of Rural Architecture, pre- 
pared and midled to any aeeiion of the coontry. Consultatlonf 
gratuitous, personally or by letter, March SI— wAmtC 



MOHAWK RIVER UPLAND FARM 
FOR SAI1<S2. 

The form owned and occupied by the subscriber, situated one and 
a half miles west of the village of Amsterdam, and oontahiing 138 acres 
of land, 20 acres being in wood, and the balance under a good state 
of cultivation. Said farm Is beautifully located, and commands a 
view of the Mohawk River and Valley. Erie Canal, and New-York 
Central Railroad, that cannot be surpassed. The son is a gravelly 
Kmmb. and well adapted to all kinds or grain or grasing; the fences 
are good, (mostly ston^ and so arranged that stock has free access 
to water at all times. The orchard fMd garden contains a large vari- 
ety of choice grafted fruit,.CQafl0tlng of Apples, Pean Phuss, Cher, 
ries. Currants, Gooseberries, Strawberries. Grapes, Ac. The build- 
ings are nearly new. the house and principal barn having been built 
within the last ten years. The house Is stone and built expressly for 
a ooHvminrr, ooMPoarAau takm rocsc; the main bam Is M by 8S 
feet, with 90 foot posts, and basement 10 feet high ; it has other bams 
and riieds adjolnfaiir. snfBdeot to accommodate a large stock. There 
Is also on the premlaes a small tenant house, nearly new and In good 
repair. The above term will be sold on liberal terms, and possession 
given the Orst of April next; or if pqrchaser desires, canbny stock, 
farming utensils, Ac. and have possession immediately. For further 

June 97— wAmtt Aassterdam, N. T. 



c 



HESTER COUNTY PIGS 

The nnderskned eontboii to execute orders as heretofore for his 
pure steck ofthe abota Mislarated breed, which wiU be carefully ship- 
ped to any point of the union. In oalrs not akin. ^ ^ ^ 

The selections are made only from pure bloods, and chiefly ft«Bi 
pmnhim aninato which have been unifonnly sueccaisfW at «ur local 
Pairs. He refers to porchssers fh>m hhn in all sections of the Union. 
PASCHALL MORRIS. Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, 
Feb.l4-^t •^iiao Market-street, PhUadelphi*. 
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THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1862. 

FIFTY CP^NTS A YKAR. 

NEW INDUCEMENTS FOE NEW SUBSORIBEKS. 

Please Attend Early to the Formation of Clnlii. 

In order to secure the co-operation of onr friendi in ex< 
tendings tb« ebenlaftion of- Tan CcTLTiTATov fOr 16#2| at a 
sufficiently early period to secure a large list to begin the 
New Tear with — we propose to send the remaining Knm- 
bers of the present Tolume to all new subscribers whose 
subscriptions are receired before its expiration. Thus 
^bscripUons for 1862 receired before the issue of our next 
number, will receive the KoTember and December numbers 
of 1861 in addition to the coming Tolume complete — 
making 

FovrtecM Montba im a Tear I 

And subscriptions received daring December previous to 
the issue of tlie January number will have thirtkin 
MOMTBs UK THEIR TKAR. We have also determined to 
offer Thk Cultivator by itself as follows : — 

Kiflrlftt Copies fbr Xluree Oolkm. 
To the person making up a club of Eight at this rate, a 
copy of the Annual Bcoiotkr for 1862 will be sent as a 
Premium. 

Tbe CnltlTator aad Annnnl Reg^ter 

will be clubbed together as heretofore at the following 
rates: 

One Ck>PT ov Cultitator and Bbomtkr for 1862^ 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. Ten Copies of each, FIVE 
DOLLARa 

0" To the person making vp a Ckib of Ten < at^this 
rate, a copy of both the Cultivator and Annual Regis- 
ter for 1862 will be sent as a Premittm. 

The reader is referred to page 888 oftfais number of The 
Cultivator for kn advertisement of the Annual Rboistbr 
(or 1862, which will be ready to send to all subscribers 
entitled to receive it as fast as the clubs ate filled up. It 
sells by itself for 26 cents per copy, or Two Dollars per 
dozen, at which rates we prepay the postage. The charac- 
ter of the coming number, both for the value and variety 
of its contents, and the profusion and beauty of its illus- 
trations, is equal if not superior to that of any preceding 
one. 



ten, ir yon pIcaM, that the CultiTator for 
1869 may be hii4 In ClnM oT Bl«ht at ThIrty-SeTen an4 a 
Hair Cent! per Copy ; mm4 the Cnltivator and R««Mer In 
Claba or Ten at Fifty C^nti per copy for both ; and that all 
new Subteribert received daring the comins two nontha 
will receive one, or two extra papers I 

Old subscribers who renew will also be entitled to an 
equal number of extra papers, if they will, after perusing 
them be so kind as to distribute them among those who 
will be likely to subscribe for 1862. Numbers of cither 
the Cultivator or Country Gwtliman, as they may 
prefer, will be furnished for this purpose. 

SUBSOTIBUBS IN TOT BRITISH PROVmOES win 
add to the foregoing terms Six Cents for each copy of The 
Cultivator ordered, to pay American Postage to the lines. 
Please send for Specimen Nnmbers. 
Cf" Say a kind word for The Cultivator among yonr 
neighbors. __ 

THE PRESENT AND OOKINa VOLTTMES. 
We may refer with no littUe pride to the 4^aracter of 
the Current Volume, which, so far from any abatement of 



interest from the 27 which have preceded it, only i 
to grow more and more rich and fruitful with increasing 
years. We shall use our utmost endeavors tb'suatain and 
advance the leading position it has always occupied as the 
BEST OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS 
AT ITS PRICE. 

The Number of its Practical Correspondents nearij 
every StsM in the ITirfoir, was never gre»t6r, if great, 
•B at this time. 

The Editorial Labor bestowed upob its tfokknaif mcreases 
every year. 

It should be read by Hundreds of Farmers in everj 
County and Town. 

Lai^e Clubs can be made up with little effort, if onr 
friends begin early and are determined to succeed. 

Prospeotttses will soon be issued. 

LUTHER TUCKER A SON, 
October 1, 1861. Albany, N. Y. 
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The Country Gentleman: 

K 

A Weekly Journal ftr Uie Fknn, the GaideD, and tbe Fireside. 

This Jojikkil was commenced in 1858. The Variety, Soimdneai, and Practical Katnre of its Oontents, not W 
ihan the strictly National character cf its drculation^ have rendered it &e Favorite Authority of the Best Farmers, 
in all parta of the connfajyaadthe Repowtory of tbe most Valuable Results of their Experience. No expeoM or 
pains have been or niU be ipmdi by its Bditors and Publishers, to place it 

OOl^FETITION, 

In the extent and interest of its Correspondence — ^Domestic and Foreign — ^in its Illustrations and general Typo- 
graphical execution. It is intended to elucidate 

The Economy and Practice of Field Husbandry, 

In all its brandies, including Grain, Root and Grass crops, and all the Processes of Improved Farming, such as Drain- 
ing, Rotation, and Irrigation. 

AS A STOCK PAPER, it will give special attention to the InlereBts of Breedmand^ Feeders— ^Useossing flie 
rdatire merits of the different Breeds, and the General Management and Care of Domestio ^"WV, tiie Pkerention 
and Cure of their Diseases, fta 

IN HORTICULTURE, mduding Fruits and Fruit Trees Landscape Gardening, Arborlcultnre, and Flower and 
KlUAen flardftning, it will bave no superior as 

IGnor Departments are devoted to the Daibt, the Apubt, the Poytlt&t Tabd, Rorau AncHnxcryBi, Ehtoxa- 
LOOT and Domjestic Economy — induding, from week to week, more or less in each, and alwajp from the best sooroes. 
AU that pertains to the EaAeUishmenti Comfort and Entertainment of the Rural Home* is oonsidemd within ili 
appropriate qibsNL ^ 

Is also presented as to all that is progresnng in the Agricultural world— the IVoceedlngs and Shows of Societies, 
New Books, Implements and Kanures— ever keeping an eye open to the real interests of the Agricultural Classes, 
aad a pen ready to ejqioee the humbugs of the day. 

Tex Couhtrt Gxhtlxmak contains 16 large pages every week-— making two yearly volumes of over 400 pi^ 
eaeh 1 furnished at the low price of $2 a year, or $2.50 when not pdd in advance. Subscriptions commence at any 



The Goimtiy Gentlemaii and fhe Aimiied Re^^ 

Tmi8 TO Clubs. — ^The price of a single copy of eadi, to one pinson, is $8.26 ; two copies, |i ; foor copies, ^ ; 

eight copies, $18, niA sny larger nvnber at the same rate, whidi Indudes the Postage on the RioiBm. Where, 

however, the snbscribere are ahready supplied with the Rxeisnn, or do not wish it, wo will send tiM Oounnr Qwah 

TLiMAii a^ooe as follows:— Three copies for $5 ; five copies, $8 ; ten eopies, $15. Now volnmes begin with Julf 

and January, ead^ year, the 19th oommencing with January 1, 1862. 

Sobscrifaaw in the Britiak Frovincis will each add twenty-six cenlB • yesr to the i^vo taROS, to oover 

IMted States Postage to the Canada lines. ______ 

liVTHKB TUCKJER St ADbm IV. T. 

■ Si 

Thi CouimT fluiiMiM la the name of, without question, the Bist Aokicultural Papir in the United States. 
It is devoted io Practical Husbandnr. Agricultural News, Rural Architecture, Graxing, Horticulture, fMt Culture, 
the Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Housewifery, the Daiiry, Poultry Taid, Fknsside, Ic., ^ li ia iBostraAed with 
nperior engravings, and in fiuA eomhinea, in one kaga akoet, an Agricultural, Horticultural and Family JounaL— 
Giicago DtmocraL 



NAMES, 



POST OFFICE. 
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T ESHER'S MAMMOTH ASPARAGUS Roots. 

The Subscriber offers a large stock of this rerrsnperior rariety. 
the month of October Is favorable for plaMtnK. 

TUB ROOTS ARB STUOAG AXD FiBROUS. 

Per lOa Per 1,000. 

One year old roots, ,60 $4 .00 

Two year old roots, 1.00 6.00 

UEHRY A. DftEER, SMdaman and Florist, 
Oci 34-jWlt * 837 Chertnut-Etregt. PhUaqfelphte. 



B 



LOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILLINOIS. 

Per lyOOO — Apple Trrbb, extra, 1 to 4 years. •!& to #60. 
SciOMS, superb growtt, #1.M. 

Applb Stocks, fine, (1 or S years, purchasers choice) 

selected, tS. 2d class. #1. 
Root Grafts, #5. 
MAZZAED CH£R£T. Ape, X year.li. 
OSAGE ORANGE, #1.50 and #2.50. 
HOUOHTON 0008EBBEBT. #10 to #90. 
WILSON'S STRAWBERRY. #3. 

' Triomphb db Gamd, #1 to #1.50. Ac, Ac. 
HTACINTHS, CROCUS AND TriilPS. 
Oyer 800 sorts, the best^ American collection we know of, lastfaif over 
two months in flowen mostty #1 to #fl per 104^ Aa,- Aa 
19- SEE CATALOG UES.-ia 
Oct M-w4t. F. K. PH(ENIX, Bloomlngton, HI. 



XT A. D R E E R, 

• JSmvrjmui* Seedaman and* Horirt, 
Warehonie 327 Chestnut-St., PlkUadelplilA, 
Offers fbr the antumn of 186t nt large slock of 

FRUIT TRBBS, ORAPBVINB8, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 8HRUB8, 

BJVKRO-RKBSN'S, ROSKS, Sco. 
Also on hand an extensive collection of 

BTJXiBOTje xicx:>a?8, 

for Fall planting, consisting of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies 
Narcissus, Jonquils, Ac, all of which are offered at reduced prices- 
Catalogues forwarded on application. Oct. 21— w8t. 



T 



WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE 

SKUT BT BfAII.. 
Wo Pay SzDeeted imtil BeMWed, lUad and Ai»proved. 

^ 1st. Dr. 8. B. FrrcH'8 Six Lkotubbs on the Causes, Prevention and 
rure of Lung, Bronchial and Skin Diseases; uid Male and Female 
complaints. On the mode of l^eservlng fleaRh to a flfundred Years. 
MO pages. 81 engravinpi Price, 50 cents. 

Sd. Dr. 8. 8. Fitch's new work on Heart Disease, Apoplexy. Palsy, 
Bheumatian. Dyspepsia, Dysentery. Cholera Infkntnm. Summer 
Diarrhoea of Children, cjiolera and Cholera Morbus, Bilious Oholici 
OostlvenesB. Diptheria. Sore Throats, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever, 
tod the diseases of old people, with many vahiable Medical Proscrip- 
tions for these diseases ; 168 pages. 6 engravings. Price, fiO cents. Say 
which Book you win have, giving Name, State, County and Post 
Office. Address DR. S. S. FITCH. 714 Broadway. New- York. 

Oot 84-w4t. 



ANDflB LE ROY'S NURSERIES, 
At Anders, yranoe, 

Tte proprietor of tbesa Nurseries, the moat extensive in the worid, 
has the honor to inform his numerous friends, and the public, that 
bis OiTiLOdtJB OF Fruit and Obwambstai. Trrbs, Shrubs, Rosrs 
SoDLniOB. Fbuit BrocKS, Ac, for the present seaaon is now ready. 
•Dd at their disposal. Apply to 

. 51 Cedar-Street, New-Tork. 

Oct 17-wlam8tm3t. 



200,000 



APPLE SEEDLINGS 

TWO YEARS OLD, 

flDraaleat#160perl000. 

1ft BUSHBL8 PI^UM PITS, 
(h)m tbe LARGE BLUl PLUM, for sale at #1 per buAel 
Oct. l^wSt. H. H. FARLEY, Union Springs, N. Y. 



20,000 ISABELLA 



AND CATAWBA 
ISTKS. 

Two and three years, #10 per 100 ; #80 per 1,000. 

Oct. 8-w3t. 0. REAQLKS A SON, Schenectady, N. Y. 



TO TREE DEALER S.— 
Before purchasing eteelrhere send for our 
WIiOX.ESJUL.K Ti^Ii>E LIST, 
for the Fall of 1861 and Spring of 1862. 

We offer a vert labor and extensive stock of Nursery arildeai, 
WELL assoktbd, and of the vert bkst qcalitt, at extremely low 
rates. 0. 6. MAXWELL A CO., Agents. 

Aoft 2B— w#t DansviOe. LivingrtonCo.. N. T. 



FOR SALE.— A farm of about 80 acres pf j 
land. An excellent location for the milk business, on the Had- 
son river, and within fifteen minutes drive of Railroad station. For 
ia/otmatioe iaquire a* this offioe. Oct 17— wtf. 



ItJ^ADAGASCAR AND ANGOLA RABBITS, 

SILVER-LACED BANTAMS & GOLDEN CHESTED 

Also a very desirable 

CABINBST OF MIKSRALS, 

Agates. Crystals, Petrcaed Shel^ Ac,, offered at #12o. enclosed In • 

glass front black walnut case complete. C. TAN KEUREN, 
Oet. 10-w3t « Roundont. N. T. 



J-ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALK 

FLIRT-bred by Col. Motlby. 9 years old #280.00 

One 9 year old Heifer— to calve next spring. 125.00 

One 1 do. do 75.00 

One t ilo. do. High grade, to^ve in sfnteg. 75.00 

8ne 1 do. Bull,. « 80.00 
nel2 do. cow m calf. 60.00 

" Flirt " has taken flv« premiums in Massachusetts and Is mXd to 
be the 

BEST COW IN THK COXTNTTRTT. 
Further descripUon of her will be found in the Transactions of the 
New- York State Ag. Society for 1859. Address Editors Country Geh- 
TLM AM. Albany. N. Y. Oot »-«tt 



SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE.— 
I offer for sale a fine lot of pure bred South-Down Ewes, from 1 
to 8 years old. A!90irwe RndKamLamb8,lhegetof artmpor^ased 
of Sam Thome. Price of Ewes. #8 to #12 each; Ewe Lanobi, #10; 
fLtaai Lambs, #ip to #16. . G£ORO£ HAJITSHORNE. 

Sept 12— wit ' Locust Grove, Rahway, N. J. 



FOR SALE.— Alderney BuU Calyes 1 Year, 4 
months and 6 weeks old. dropped by eOwi 
ISIPORTBD BT THB ADTBRTISBB.. 
They are superior animals, and for sale at prices to suit the timei. 

W. B. DINSMORE. ' 
" Sept. 19-w6t Staatsburgh, Duchess Co., N. T. 



JOHN T. ANDREW, CORNWALL, CT., 
FACTOR IN XM?ROVED STOCK, 

Breeder of DEVON CATTLE, NEW-OXFORDSHIRE SHSEP, Ae. 
March 21-wlyr.« 



F 



RENCH WHITE ZINC PAINT, 

MAPI raoM 
by tqb 

Vieille Montasne Co. t>T X^arUt, 

Superior in all respects to Lead or American Zlno. 
Is free ft-om the unhealthy effect* of Lead. 
Wlilte zinc will not turn yellow or peel. 
Oasaes of any kind do not affect its color. 
Will cover one-fourfh more surface tbto leid. 
For contraotors it offers K^^^t ec9«»05Mf ^ 
Colors with line bases retain their brightness. 
Walls tinted and paneUed cheaper than paper. 
If washed with water, will always look fresh- 
When properly laid will be smooth ae merblA. 
Use spirits for dead white, varnish for glosa. 
For celUngs, dry sine mixed wHh glue w«t«r. 
Is adapted for outside and inside work. 
Cover knots with siae or gum sbellae. ^ 

gse only Zinc for primmg and first coats. , 
o not let it come in contact with new lead work. 
No. 1 Whitb is Red Seal. Snow WnrrB, Green 'eaL 
Be sure the seals are found unbroken. 
Packed dry In barrels, 220S and 441 lbs. 
Mixed in oil. in 2S. M. 100. 200 and 800 lb. IregB. 
SHOW ^HiT«in PoPPYg^oinorhyt,g^^ 

Sole Ateat VMIle snnugne t>otnT>aoy. 
Jane SC^wlSt^ No. <2 ^ 44 Qreene-street. New-York. 



SIDNEY K SMITH, A. M., Ph. D., 
Analytical and Affrlcnitnral diemtet, 

or Samples of artificial mspwsi awahrsed, and soIIb oontalnlng 
subTtances Injurious to vegetaSon carefully exam ined. 
Ap. 4-wlyr. Pembcrlen, N. J. 
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A^pricnlUiria Notes in Monr oe Co., N. T: — No. III. 

Tlfce Way f* GwamieBce Favmtev* 

** Come, see a ftraer at hl«1toiiie. 
When garden, field and tree 
Oonvve vith flowinic stores to ill 
Hk bams and granary.** —Mrs. 8ioovb!cct. 

In a previooa commanicaCion I recorded the sjptem of 
frrn management adopted by Mr. L Bower, as affording 
a rerj illustrioofl example for jonng farmers — and some old 
ODCS also — to copy ; and in the present communication I 
propose to pen the system of management which is adopt- 
ed by Mr. Andekw Campbkll, a distant neighbor, as af- 
fording a good example of what Mr. B.*i system will be 
when suooessfally carried ouL 

I deem it not improper here to record my obligations to 
Mr. Albert Davis, a very inteUigeBt yomig man^ who, 
leaniiflg that yonr correspondent of thc^ Co. Gint. and 
CuLTiVATO*, which he reads, was in town, came where I 
was and kindly oflfbred to take me in his carriage to see 
the coontry and some of the fine farms, stock, and otlier 
olqeetB of interest. A pleasant ride of a few miles, where 
we passed many very nice farms apparently well cultiva- 
ted, and nearly as many more good ooes, but very badly 
cultivated, we arrived at the 

Fiurm •! Mr. Andrew CaBapbell* 
which affords a very illustrious example of what a young 
man is capable of aocompltahing -by good economy and 
well directed industry. I found Mr. C. to be a Tery in- 
telligent, practical and energetic fiirmer, and who possesses 
far more scientific knowledge than wo are accustomed to 
find in those farmers who can take hold of farm tools or 
implements and show others bow to handle them. Here 
we have an example not only of pttying farming, but of 
progressive fanning, a system of management which has 
supported the family, defrayed all the expenses of the 
larm, and at tlie same time has produced enough to pay 
ft fiur price for it, without having resource to some other 
revenue. 

Mr. CampbelTs farm contains about 200 acres, with 
tome 30 or 40 acres of woodland, and on it is found a 
great variety of soil,^ from sandy loam, clayey loam to a 
stiff clay. Mr. C. commenced his career with only about 
eight hundred dollars— not enough to defray the expense 
of a good beginning-r-end has since erected very neat and 
commodious buildings, and has paid for everything with 



the revenue of his farm. His beautiful door-yard and 
numerous ornamental trees and shrubs assure us that be 
has a taste for the beautiful, as well as for those that are 
of great practical utility. 

He has drained with tile to some extent, and appreci- 
ates the importance of underdralning. But as it is not 
practicable for a farmer under such circumstances to per- 
fect all his plans in one season, nor in ten, we shall notice 
only thodc items of interest which he has succeeded in 
bringing to a good degree of perfectibility. 

Banan aad StaMea* 

His carriage and horse bam is about 40 feet square, 
with 18 feet poets, neatly painted with white lead and oil, 
colored with Indian red, which gives a very delicate and 
beautiful color. On one side is a dose carriage room, 
which can be closed wiA blinds, and made dark and neat 
as a band-box, for nice carriages. On the opposite side is 
a row of very convenient horse stalls, with spacious man- 
gers for receiving cut feed in front of the horses. The 
hay rack is made by having rounds in a vertical position, 
80 Uiat no dust or hay seed can fall on the heads of the 
horses. Hay is put into the racks from the hay loft above. 
In case a horse pulls out hay faster than he will eat it, his 
manger will receive it, and nothing will be lost or wasted^ 
Beneath the stalls is an open shed or stercorary, and be- 
Dcatb one part of it an open shed, where tools and imple- 
ments are housed. A large door from the open shed ad- 
mits us into a spacious store room, where roots, pumpkins 
or apples are kept for feeding stock, which, if I recollect 
right, are put iu through a trap door from above. A 
flight of stairs leads us up into the feed room, where there 
is a large box or bin, a box for mixing feed, and a pomp 
for drawing water from a spacious cistern. Draw a slide 
in the end of a large spout above yonr head, and cut straw 
and hay will rush down into the feed box €ui libitum. 
The building stands on a substantial stone wall — rat proofs 
and iu the northwest corner is his spacious and 

laapvowed Fruit Coliar* 
Which is entered through the store-room just mentioned. 
A neat cellar, with water-lime bottom was first made ; and 
then it was ceiled up neatly and tight, on ^ery side, 
above and beneath also ; and a space of about six inches 
was lefl on the aides and beneath, between the ceiling and 
the stone wall and water-Ume bottom, so that the air 
could circulate freely all round it. Between the ceiling 
over head, and the carriage floor, the space Is filled with 
grouting or lime mortar. The windows to the cellar are 
double, I e., there is one window in the wall, and one 
window in the ceiling ; and either of them can be opened 
at pleasure, or the mside window can be dosed, and the 
outside one opened ; and thus, a current of fresh aur can 
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pass entirely round between the WailsL The oDtrance, 
also, ifl secured by a door nWiUj fitted on both sides of 
the jaqab casings. The fruit is placed in shallow bins, 
one^bove the other, on eacli side oF the cellar. ' By this 
arrangement, all dampness is excluded, and fruit will 
keep much longer and better than in au ordinary cellar. 

Tla« OralM Bant 
Stands but a few feet distant from the horse bam, and Is 
82 feet long and 30 feet wide, with a leanto 16 by 42, all 
neatly^ paii^edaJitakW mXov^ ^ni^U^ lyitl) heavy \)ox 
cornice, and doors on rollers at the top, with a good num- 
ber of windows a!>d green blinds, all resting on substantial 
stone wall, with a bi^ment for cattle stalls, and wb-baae 
for manure. There are, particularly, a gpod nombev of 
glass windows in the walls of the stables, so that tlie lower 
sash can be raised and the upper one lowered, to admit of 
good yentilatioh. In this reapect, I have never met with 
anything that fully equals this arrangement for ventilation. 

His cattle are secured by stanchions, standing on nearly 
or quite a level floor ; and the manger, instead of being 
one continuous box or trough — as they are usually made — 
is divided into apartments for each animal, so that one 
cannot rob another, which is a decided improvement in 
this style of mangers. In front of every system of man- 
gers is a spacious feed room, and in one end is a pump, 
where water can be obtained from a large cistern, which 
receives the water from the roofs of the bams, and over- 
bead there are trap-doors, through which hay or straw 
may be pitched from the story above ; and on one side is 
a Urge meal box — rat and mouse proof-^which is filled 
by pouring the meal into a kind of side-door on the upper 
floor. Another apartment is fitted up for roots, which 
are let down from above, by driving a load into the barn, 
when a trap door is opened, and a large load disposed of 
in a few minutes. Then a door opens into a rat and 
mouse proof granary, of large dimensions ; and between 
the ceiling on all sides, the space is grouted with lime 
mortar. 

On one of the floors above is one of Emery Brothers* 
two-horse Railway powers, which drives a very large cy> 
lindrical straw and corn stalk cutter, with which he cuts 
straw, corn stalks and bay for all of his stock ; and there 
is a huge heap of cut straw, which was not fed out last 
spring. He cuts up all his straw, except what little Is used 
for bedding ; and he not only grinds all of his own coarse 
grain, but purchases more or less almost every season. 

Bfaklnir aad Applying BKaniire. 

Mr. C.^s mode of saving, making, and of applying ma- 
nure, comes the nearest to a perfect system of any man- 
agement that I have met with in that county. Such im 
mense piles of the choicett quality as he had heaped up, I 
have never seen. The liquid portions had not been al- 
lowed to escape — as is tlie almost universal practice — but 
they are all retained among the solid portions; and the 
entire mass is full of the very best grain-producing mate- 
rial. His manure was being hauled out for a top-dressing, 
on hiB winter wheat, which he spreads very eveniy and 
thin, after the last plowing, and harrows it well, and then 
drills in his wheat, and sows timothy in the fall, and early 
clover the following spring. As we walked across his 
wheat stubble, on our way to see Mr. C, for he is a work- 
ing farmer — I observed to my friend Davis, that here we 
see the immediate effect of good cultivation, and of the 
applioation of good manure; and although I had seen 
nor beard nothing of his feeding, nor of his management 
of manure, I suggested that, judging from his grass alone, 
to say nothing of his fine pastures, Mr. €. keeps good 
stock, and feeds out a gi-eat deal of coarse grain, and does 
not aUow hie manure to nra to waste. Most of lUs nuinure 
was sheltered from the weather; and I perceived that he 
did not neglect to manure those fields most distant from 
the bam, as his team was hauling top-dressing to a field 
about a mile — a practice which most farmers avoid far 
more than they adopt 

While mo^ people excflT«te t targe hole in the earth, 
and have an expensive stone vault built for the reception 
of the contents of the privy, where the entire concern is 



almost a nuisance, Mr. C.'t is furnished with a krge water 
tight drawer, which is^rswn out at pleasure and emptied 
on the^l or In the compost heap. He makes free use 
of ashes and fresh Ume for deodorizers, and tlie premises 
appeared as sweet as a dining-room, allho^igh it was 
taehed to the rennHe comer of tlie wood-house. 1*1113 is 
a very oonvenieot and econorakwl arrangement* 
StoelK af Naat Cattle. 

Besides milk oows and small cattle, Mf. C. has aboat 
twenty good bullocks, which are from -three to five years 
old, which he- is prep a ring for -the shsmMes, wMeh- are 
grade DuriMunSy altbougb^sorae of them showed but little 
besides the native breed. He feeds very Hitle hay during 
the foddering season, and taking into the accoant the very 
eooiiomical manner is* wliich they were kept>duriug win- 
ter, -they wep»^ in fiBe«Miditiea^ jAdl.oanfiot ibsbear to 
record the marked superiority of those'bullocks that poa- 
se^^ more of the Dnrbam over thoee tlmt did sot in- 
herit the characteristics of that breed. They were all 
good beef, bat where the meet Ducbam appeared, ike 
handling point* were very superior. 

Mr. G. has a large platform bay-acales in his yard,. where 
he weighs all his bullocks — nsually about the first of eadi 
mont h a n d is able to refiM^at^y time to. the p~i>i^gg 
weight of any bullock at any previous or present time. 
His bullocks are all numbered respectively from one to 
twenty ; No. one, on any page, always refers to a cerliiin 
bullock, aBd.<flO aitb all the ojther Bumbers. I did not 
inquire by what means he is aUe to tell which bullock is 
represented by a given number ; but I suppose he tells by 
the looks of them — by the particular foraa and color c( 
each aiBimal^whioh one is number five, or wbich one 
number twenty. 

His object in weighing them, is to know not only how 
many pounds each animal has gained or has loet during a 
given period of time, and how nraeh tbey have gained in 
the aggregate, and; bow mudi it costs to keep.Uieai one 
month or six moatha, and about how much a buUock is 
really worth by the pound — which is the true way to aell 
fat bullocks. 

The time wbei^ each bdllock was weighed, has been, 
uniformly, twelve hours after they had eaten any food,, 
and after they bad beea allowed to drinku ' By tliis means 
ho is able to approximate^ as neai;ly at is practicable, to 
the true weight of each animal. 

The practice of having access to a correct scales for 
weighing bullocks, cannot be recommended too strongly ; 
and I am well satisfied that very many lose quite enough 
annually, where they sell their bullocks, in under estimat' 
ing their real weight, to pay for ft set that will weigh 
tnirty hundred pounds. 

Mr. G. feeds the least hay per head during the fodder- 
ing seaspn, of any man that I have ever met with. I 
think he told me that his cattle received no hay at all 
until neariy April, When he commenced feeding them hay 
once daily. The good concHtion t>f his animals showed 
very conclusively, tliat there is more nourisbmeot ii^good 
straw than most farmers are accustomed to suppose, Judg- 
ing from the manner in which they allow it to go to waste. 

Mr. C. kindly allowed me to have access to bis book, 
from which I copied extensive figures ; bnt as I do not 
think most proper to give them here, for want of space, 
I will simply give the aggregate weight of the twenty bul- 
locks, during the most unfavorable part of the year ibr 
gaining hi weight of either bone, muscle, or fat. 

On Dec. 28th, the aggregate number of pounds of the 
twenty head was 2*7,897, which would give an average 
weight of about 1,879. On the 12th of the Buoceeding 
March the aggregate weight was 29,926 pounds. The ag- 
gregate gain in weight was 2,829 pounds, ^ring about 
two and a half months, and at a season of the year too 
when we seldom expect but very Uttle, if any gain, in 
animals that are not being fitted for immediate use for the 
shambles. The average gain was about 116 lbs., or about 
one pound and nine onnoes each daily. This Cells a good 
story for feeding on straw, and two quarts per day of meal 
made of coarse grain. 

Although Mr. O.'s bullocks were in good condition, stiU 
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we could not repress the conviction, that if he had ex- 
pended one or two hundred dollars a few ye»n ago, in 
sccurhig the .•ervicca of auch bulla aa I saw at his neigh- 
bors, Me&>ra. Fellows and Isaac Bower, the money would 
hare been well expended. WitlK>at anj disparagement 
to other Improved breeds of neat cattle, after making 
ob^rvatlona in this reepect for many years, I am well 
satisfied, that those farmers who croes tbeur niitiTe cows, 
or Devon oowa with Dusbam buUfl^ are always sure of a 
Tery great improvement not only m $iu of their animals, 
bat in all of thoee good points which constitute a good 
animal. 

Mr. C. endeavors to do as much at uuder-draiuing with 
tile, everj yeac, aa is practicable, and appreciates the im- 
portance of under-draining, and is satisfied that it pays 
well to drain both high and low land, where Nature has 
not made ample provision for oonduoting away rapidly all 
the surplus water which iklla on the aoiL 

Mc G. fattens more or less pork annually, feeding out 
Urge quantities of peas and Indian eom, which makes a 
go^ 8iq>ply of manure, and from which be realises more 
per bushel than he could obtainat the market He raises 
turnips for his neat cattle, and had about two acres then 
growing ; and sows some eom broadcast for fodder. He 
nSacB a great many peas, and drills in his winter wheat 
after plowing the pea ground, and gives a top-dressing of his 
rich, barn-yard compost, which keeps the . wheat from 
whiter killing, and insures a good crop, not only of straw, 
fafut of grain, besides making sure thing of securing a good 
catch, when the soli is stocked down. 

He is experimenting some in trying to make a hedge 
with the Osage Orange ; but the sprouts have died every 
winter, so far down, that the progress in hedge making is 
quite slow. Every thing speaks of thrift and good man- 
agement, and the bountiful dinner-table — delicious pears 
for a dessert — the neatness and palatability of everything, 
the good melodeon music, not only spoke well for a kind 
sister, but assured us that Mr. Cb. good success could not 
be attributed to withholding a good supply of substantial 
food for himself and laborers. 8. Edwards Todd. 



EDITORIAL CORR ESPONDENCE. 

Fruit €utt«re la IndiaiMau 

RfonwD. 10 MO. (Oct.) 7. IMl. 
During the few days I have been spending at this place, 
I have avfdled myself of occadional opportunities to visit 
some objects of horticultural interest in the neighborhood. 
This morning, in company with Dr. Warder, and J. C. 
and E. T. Tias, I called at the rural residence of Benja- 
MiH Strattan, one of the merchants of this city, which 
we reached by a pleasant ride of two miles through a fine 
portion of the country over the national road. Unlike many 
country residents, who first cut down the growth of native 
trees, and then re-plaut the same ground, the proprietor 
of this place aelected and thinned out a portion of the 
foTMfe, uid built his house upon the site. The trees have 
not at once the ronnd, full and low heads of park trees, 
given to such by having plenty of light and space to de- 
velop themselves, but in the present instance some of the 
bare trunks have been handsomely clothed with the native 
tnimpet-creeper, prairie roses^ and honeysuckiesw The 
soil is a fine rich loan, resting on a subsoil that will hold 
water in post-holes. A small vineyard (for family con- 
sumption) was planted on this soil ; the vines grew well 
for aome yearSi but produced no bmi. It was then ridged 
with lha plow, thrawing tha earth up towarda the vines, 
and leaving a broad open drain between the rows, which 
effected good drainage, the land having some slope. It 
immediately began to bear, and now, the third year, the 
crop is a moat profuse one. The vinei^ which are neariy 
all Catawba, are twelve feet apart In the rows, and twenty 
feet apart on the trellis, which is made of wire, and on 



which they meet, and cover the whole surface. Some 
have been planted but eight feet apart, but the greater 
distance is preferred. This mode appears to be much bet- 
ter than the thickly planted single canes of the Cincinnati 
method. The crop presents a luxuriant appearance ; the 
clusten are hurge, dense, and ripened to a handsome pur- 
ple. They are rais^Ml Qu 4>ura, and cover them so closely 
as to present the appearance of Urge single clusters, some 
nearly a foot in length and half a foot broad, and the fact 
that they were of more than one duster could be deter- 
mined only by examining the stem on which they grew. 

One of the many new varieties of tha IHabelU^ an acci- 
dental seedling, grows on another part of the grounds, and 
it may prove one of much value. It is now six years old ; 
it forms two arms, each about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, and extending over thirty feet on each side. B. 
Strattan thmks it fully two weeks earlier than the Isabella, 
judging from the fruit growing side by side ; but a part of 
this difference may be owing to the greater vigor of the 
young vine. In flavor, the new sort, if not superior to the 
Isabella, appears to be fully equal to it in every respect It 
is certainly worthy of further attention. I understand 
that K t. Teas of this place, has a small aopply of pUnts 
for his correspondents. 

A fine peadi orchard had borne agood crop the present 
season, but all had disappeared except the Heath Cling, 
the trees of which were bending under tha heavy crops of 
the large, rose-tinted epecunens. 

A half mile from this place Is the fine market peach 
orchard of George Cole. It consists of a thousand trees, 
covers ten acres, and has grown six years. Although the 
trees are twenty feet apart, the branches have ahready met 
between the rows in many instances, and are not devoid 
of foliage in the centre, but green and thrifty throughout. 
The ground is well cultivated. It is the best peach or- 
chard of its siae and age I have anywhere seen. The peach 
crop is very uncertain at best through this re^en, and 
this is the first crop. Two thousand one hundred bushels 
have already been sold, at two to three dollars per bushel, 
and there are some fifty bushels of the Heath clingstone 
yet to market. The product must consequently be some 
five thousand dollars or more — nearly enough to pay for 
the whole hundred acre farm. Oldmixon free has proved 
the most profitable variety, both on account of its beauty 
and its productiveness — although in quality not quite 
equal to some others. Next to this is Walter's Eariy, — a 
great bearer; and Serrate Early York, for its eariiness. 
Next in value are Oldmixon ding and Heath ding. I 
found the trees bending under theur loads of the latter, 
and the owner selected for me a basket of the fruit, the 
specimens of which measured each about three inches in 
diameter. Crawford's Early proves of little value in this 
region on account of its deficient bearing. Peach trees 
are eaaily raised; the young trees may be bought this 
year fbr a ten acre orchard like this, for foKy or fifty dol- 
lan. Tet possibly they might not bear in many years so 
good a crop as this ; and even then it might not bring these 
prieesi In other words, the bndness would partake some- 
what the character of a lottery — the cost being a few 
hundred dolUus in all ; and the highest prise five or six 
thousand dollars as in the present case. 

This portion of the state, aa elsewhere, has plenty of 
Osage hedgea, but there is scaredy a really good one 
among the whole, owing to the simple fact that none are 
properly managed, and very few at all cultivated when 
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joung. Some are irregular ftnd full of gaps, and others 
are too thin beneath, and are becoming yearly more so, 
in consequence of deficient cutting back. Dr. Warder 
thinks that a benefit will be gained by pladng the plants 
more remote fh>m cfich other than is usually done, that 
each may become more perfectly developed than could 
possibly be the case when the roots are 4;rowded. The 
same opinion was expressed by Ex- Gov. Tbroop, who \tfka 
at his residence near Anbnm, N. Y., one of the finest 
young bnckthom hedges I have any where met with, four 
feet wide at bottom, three feet high at top, where it is a 
narrow ridge, the plants being set nbout eighteen inches 
apart in the row-^the Whole thoM>agMy cultivftted tfnd 
well cut b«ck. #. j. t. 



[For the Coonia Genttemaa and OolUTotor.] 

Farming and Crops of Western Illinois. 

Rock IffLAHD COCHTT, 0«t. 4, 1961. 

Editoiis Go. GcicT. — I have delayed wrkiug for a long 
time, that I might be better prepared to state the proba- 
ble result of our crops for this year. 

Whkat, befaig the first crop that requires our attention 
in the spring, will be first considered. As we never plow 
the ground in the spring for wheat, we watch the first op- 
portunity as the frost goes out to sow. When the ground 
of the fall plowed stubble, and the fields of standing corn- 
stalks, which the cattle have browsed during the winter, 
is sufficiently dry, we sow the ceed and start the harrow. 
The latter part of February and all of March up to the 
22d, was very dry. Probably one-third of the wheat sown 
in the county, #as put in up to that date, the ground be- 
ing very loose and mellow. The remainder of the wheat 
seeding season was wet. Heavy rains packed the ground, 
and all the wheat sown in tlie mud yielded lightly, while 
the early sown, that had a fine mellow seed-bed, yielded 
nearly an average crop. Our season on the whole, for a 
wheat crop, was not a good one. Spring was wet and cold, 
the ground heavy by too much rain, and when the crop 
headed out the straw was short, and the growth very un- 
even ; some tall and many short straws, more so than usu- 
al. The rust and Chintz bug did much damage in all lo- 
calities, while the army worm took all in some places. 
We had good weather for harvesting and nearly all was 
in good condition when stacked. La^t year otR' wheat 
yielded more than our estimate wlwn stacked, which led 
fanners to put too high a yield on the crop of this year. 
Some of our western editors, (some not knowing the dif- 
ference between wheat and other grain,) rode out on the 
railroads, &nd forthwith out came lengthy editorials, blaz- 
oning to tlie world that the Great West had raised her 
millions, equal to the crop of hist year. The old farmers 
nad and afiook their hecLcU. Thrashing oommenced, and 
where twenty bushels was hoped jor, twelve was about all 
the machine could shell out^ and so down to five bushels 
per acre. There were a few fields that yielded twenty-five 
bushels per acre — some ten, and some barely paying for 
the work in harvesting; and many fields not cut at all. 
We now learn (rom what has been thrashed, tliat about 
one-half the amount of wheat was raised in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, that was raised last year^ and 
not of as good a quality. 

Another serious draw back Is now upon us. We have 
had for the last six weeks, many long and heavy rains, 
scarcely three days of fair weather at a time. Our grain 
stacks are badly damaged, some being wet through from 
top to bottom, and many have a ^reen carpet of grown 
wheat on the top and sides. Dunng this Uroe but little 
thrashing has been done ; some, however, thrash as well 
as they can, and get the grem where it can di^. Much of 
the wheat received at Chicago by rail during this wet 
weather, is placed m the dasa of r^cted^ and g<me into 
store to rot or dry. 
There were many who believed that a laige crop had 



been raised, and as we would have no market south dar- 
ing the winter, and low prices must mle, mslked tlveir 
wheat into Chicago, there being no other market, at a rate 
never before known, some weeks a million bushels b«iing 
received. A great »hare of this rush to roaricet was of 
the Old crop. Warehonsea were full Shipping rates 
came up. From 11 to 13c. for com, and 14 to I6c per 
bushel for wheat is paid from Chicago to Buffalo, which » 
more than double that of usual freight. Our wheat mar- 
ket varies as we distance Chicago, bringing there from 66 
to 780. per bushel. Railroad freights abcml. 5c. per hun- 
dred miles. Many towns on the Mississippi River, that 
usually have shipped their produce south, now take it by 
steamboat to some railroad that intersects, thence to Chi- 
cago^--so that wheat in the bins of some of the farmers is 
worth about 40c. a bnsiiel. 

If the fall of rain has extended all over the northwest 
to the amount we have had here, (over four inches fell 
last night on a level,) we may look for more serious dam- 
age in our grain stacks, and ccfrn will be slow in drying 
for the crib. 

P. S. — As we have but little winter wheat, my remarks 
are wholly on sprhig wheat. 

Bablkt — the next crop that requires our atten^n in 
the spriiig. As We raise but little of this grain, little need 
be said. It is mostly sown soon after wheat, and usually 
on fall plowing, harrowing being the only cultivation given 
to it. A fair crop for the amount sown was readized this 
year. It is usually cut with a reaper, bound and stacked 
as wheat. That not tlirashed shares the same fate in the 
stack that wheat does, taking the rain as it comes." 
Price at Cliiea^, 26 to SO cents per bushel. 

Rvfe: — ^next in order. More rye is being vaised in this 
vicinity than in former years. A fair crop was raised this 
year, yielding some 25 bushels per acre. Behig incon- 
venient to stack, it is usually thrashed as hauled from tlie 
shock, and the straw piled for winter we. Price at Olu- 
cago, 26 to SO cents. 

Oats. — Owing to the low price of oats, and from the 
fact that we can raise a bushel of com as easily as a bushel 
of oats, the oat crop is not much depended upon from 
which to mkke money or to feed. Our ohis Are nsoally 
sown as early in Af^l as the ground la ready — usually on 
fall plowing or on cornstalks as our wheat ; seldom plow 
in spring for this crop. There was not a wide breadth 
sown this season, but the crop seldom has yielded better. 
The straw ripened very brightly and the grain very heavy. 
Many fields were judged to yield sixty and some as high 
as eighty or more bushels per acre. Price at Chicago, 1^ 
to 14 cents. 

Corn our SrAPitE Crop. — Owin^ to our cold wet spring, 
corn was not planted in a condition to hope for a very 
good crop. On the first of May it was quite dry for a 
few days ; the corn planter was brought out and put to 
work ; many large fields were then planted, the driver 
and dropper wearing overcoats and mittens to keep warm. 
The ground being eo coki, much of tins planting rotted. 
I will here remark that better seed oom was never com- 
mitted to the earth than we had last spring. The usual 
care was taken to save it in the fall — that is by going into 
the field and selecting the largest and most perfect ears, 
which were strung up in the loft of some building out of 
the way of harm. In fact we had no otlier but seed com 
lost year ; every ear was ripe^ — even the hogs were obliged 
to eat it as we had no nubbintf nor none that we some- 
times call hog com. They cot along with it very w-ell 
however, and no serious results attended its use. By the 
20th May, the greatest bulk of our com was phmted. 
Our ground is fitted either by fall or spring plowing, 
usually at the depth of firom four to six ifichea, harrow^ 
and marked out one way with a marioer. The maofaine 
made by Brown of Gale$bui;g in this state, (and there is 
none better,) is drawn by two horses; the driver and 
dropper ride. This machine will plant from twelve to 
twenty acres In a day, and with the wheels roll the rows 
about a foot wide, thus omshing all &e lumps, and do the 
work better than a man can plant half an acre a day with 
a hoe. Our leaaon through has not been very favoi^Uole 
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fbr a large crop. During the monlh of July and part of 
Auguflt, it was very dry. At (Ins time of aettiog for ears, 
corn wants rery favorable weather. If too dry, small 
ears are the consequence. Wo use no kind of manure 
for tliis crop. The cultivation is done wholly with the 
plow, harrow, and cultivator. We have no use for the 
hoe in raiding corn. Probable yield throughout the 
North- weet as near as I ean gather from the most reliable 
sources, will be about twenty-five bushels per acre. Some 
and many fields will yield sixty and some eighty bushela. 
But there are many* fields tlmt wont yield ten bushels. 
As we are now paying fourteen cents a bushel for freight 
from Cliicago to Buffalo, and about four cents per hundred 
miles on oor railroads leaduig into OhicagQ, our com is 
worth in the hands of the farmer from eight to twelve 
cents a bu^el— cheaper than wood for fuel in some locali- 
ties, and used as such. 

We look for higher prices next spring. If the Erie 
Ganal has moved 26,000 bushels of wheat and com east 
daily, as is stated einee May 1st, last, from Buffalo alone, 
nearly all of which is grown in the North-west, our cribs 
with our light crop of (his year will be quite empty before 
long. And if the eastern officials will let our Gen. Fre- 
mont alone, he will have a Mississippi river for us to use 
by next spring, and then some of our product will find 
its usual market south. 

PoTAXOBS. — As laiUions of bushels rotted last spring in 
the hands of the farmer fbr want of the Southern market 
as usual, but few were planted. Our season has not been 
favorable, and a light croty>uly is realized. Enough how- 
ever for table use. We never feed them to stock. 

Vkgetablks of all kinds, fair, though in no great 
Abundanoe. Sq/uashes and pumpkins very scarce, and 
poor flavor. Onions good — now selling for 15 cents per 
bushel. Of tomatoes, very few. 

Applks — Our orcluurds liave borne a fine crop of this 
valuable fruit this year. Some have a few hundred bush- 
els to sell. Owing to the newness of oiv country and too 
much negligence of the farmer, there is not one in a hun- 
dred who has raised any ; but in a few years more we 
hope the West can raise a good supply. Apples are now 
selling at Uie orchards at from 30 to 40 cents a bushel. 
At our tk)unty Fair, T. McWIiorter, an old nurseryman 
apd orohardist, exhibited 150 named varieties of apples, 
and D. J. Noble 120 varieties. 

SuQAR Cank. — Many farmers have their patch of this 
crop, varying from a quarter to twenty acres. The mills 
are now being drove night and day to work it up before 
cold weather. It is impossible to give any idea as to the 
probable amount of this crop. Enough however to tell 
well in the pockets of those who raise their own molasses. 
The farmer hauls the cane to the mill, and gives one-half 
the syrup to the manufacturer. C. G. Taylor. 



ARRANGEMENT OF CATTLE STABLES- 

Ens. Cultivator — In a building 80 by 46 feet I wish 
to make a double row of stalls for accommodating twenty 
cons. Will you give me the best plan for doing it? Is 
it best for cows to stand with their heads towards or from 
each other ? For feeding the former would seem prefer- 
rable, while for cleaning out tlie stable, and for milking, 
the latter claims advantages. What would be best for 
them to stand on the year round, a plank floor, or 
cement, or neither ? I intend pursuiug the soiling system, 
and wish feeding arrangements convenient, also tltose for 
saving all the manure, liquid and solid. Please answer 
the above inquiries h) the next number of your valuable 
paper, a. a. tr. Clinton Comers^ Duchtu Co, 

It is best to place the stalls so that there may be two 
feeding passages — one on each side next the walls, and 
to have one manure passage in the middle — because it is 
much easier to give the food than to dear away manure, 
litter stables, &c., where they are kept as clean as they 
Bhonld be. In a small stable the wheelbarrow will do to 
earry off the manure — in a larger one a cart-way should 
extend through the middle, with doors at each end ; the 



manure may then be taken directly to the land and 
applied at once. Per the plaa described in vol. xvii., 
p. 106, of the ConimiT GutTLXMaN, the mangers must 
be in the centre. In eitlier case openings or shoots must 
be provided for throwing down the fedder (rom above, 
over the feeding passages, as well as oUiert for the htu^r- 
ing straw. Where straw is abundant^ as it \a on all grain- 
growing farms,, plenty of litter will absorb all the Uquid 
and keep the animals more comfortable. Where litter is 
scarcer, a troii^h must be made behind the caUle, wide 
enough to receive a square shovel to tlirow out the ma- 
mice. Flagging is best — neat paving next, if plenty of 
straw can be used at all times. Hard bui-nt brick, on 
edge, make a good floor. Cement is apt to craek by freez- 
ing. Wood does well where straw is not abundant, as it 
may be easily cleaned. 

[For th« Country Gentleman and Cultiraior.l 

How to Make a Concentrated Mannre. 

A manure may be produced which will possess an equal 
degree of fertilizing power with the best guano, and at a 
much cheaper rate. 

Proceed as follows: Construct your stables in such a 
manner that the urine from your stock, and particularly 
from your horses, shall be all emptied into a large reser- 
voir, fitted up in your barn-yard. Into this reservoir or 
excavation, put all the weeds and waste grasses^ &c., Ac, 
of your fields or hedge rows, &c., or any other useless 
vegetable product — throwing over each layer as it is pack- 
ed in, a thin coating of tlie following composition, viz. : 
sal ammoniac one part, and lime two parts. This is to be 
sprinkled on each hiyer of weeds, &c., of six or eight in- 
ches in thickness ; and upon this, or upon each of these 
layers^ is placed a thin layer of earth. 

After your reservoir is filled, sprinkle over the top layer 
from time to time, a thin layer of common planter of 
Paris, (sulphate of lirae.) This will prevent the evapora- 
tion of the ammonia formed. Next, into your reservoir 
so filled, let all the urine from your stock gradually drain, 
so that it rune over and entirely tlirough the mass. From 
six mouths to a year may be necessary fully to incorporate 
the materials; but when ready, 100 weight of this manure, 
I mixed with common barn-yard manure, will contain more 
real vegetable sustenance than tJte same weight of guano. 
It may not appear so evident as the guano in the first crop, 
but its action will be inoreasiugly manifest, while that of 
the guano is exhausting to the soil, by simply calling up 
nutrition from an indefinite depth, while it imparts nothing 
which its own action does not exhaust As a general rule, 
** small grain," such as rye, wheat, oats and barley, requires 
a less eoneentrated manure than potatoes aud garden 
vegetables generally ; you can therefore vary by mixing 
with a lighter nuinure. 

T« BlAiinre tmw Om Cr«p. 
For a single crop of wheat, rye, oats, &c., select any 
given grass field whose supply ceases to be remunerative. 
In the month of June pass through it and sprinkle over 
it sal ammonia and lime, two of the latter to one of tlie 
former, in powder, as yoa would plaster, but in less quan- 
tity. Then plow down the grass, taking care not to 
sprinkle too far ahead of the plow. After thus harhig 
turned the grass under, cover the wlwle ground with a 
light coat of plaster, and let it remain until the time of 
putting in the crop, when you may prepare the ground by 
simply passing a cultivator over it, and putting in your 
crop-^whieh will produce in proportion to the time it has 
stood from the first plowing; a year, for instance, will be 
better than three months. Ever keep in mind that plas- 
ter has no other effect on the soil than to retahi the nutri- 
tious eliminations, and prevents their escape into the air. 

The above information will be valuable to those who 
need additional strength to their lands, upon which no 
patent has been issued. Solomon W. Jew£tt. 

Ban Fraacbco. Sept 5» 186L 
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FARMING IN WA YNE C OUNTY, INDIANA. 

Brief Editorial IV«te«. 

Making Sorghum Molasbss. — ^Tlie country fltirroand- 
ing Richmond is one of the finest end best cnltimted por- 
tions of the West In external appearance— in woods 
Aud fields, dwellings and outbuildings, — it would be scarce- 
ly distinguislied from the more leret parts of Western 
New-Yorlc — the fields of tall com, being the first point of 
diiference that a stranger would observe. Tlie soil is very 
fertile and almost wholly free from stones. The forests 
consist lai^gely of oak, beedi, and maple, and at the pre- 
sent time are brilliantly variegated with the ricli crimson 
foliage of the sour gum and the softer shades of ash, 
maple, and tulip tree. Tlie leaves of the com were killed 
on the 28th with frost — a part is lopped and a part cut up 
at the roots. It is the n)ost important crop, and the 
average product is greater than in New-York — or about 
fifty bushels of shelled com per acre, sixty to seventy 
among tlie better farmers, and one hundred and thirty 
have been raised. Wheat is hardly as productive as with 
us— oats about the same. The usual rotation is com, oats, 
wheat, grass. The manure made by animals is applied to 
the corn. It is not unusual to sow wheat among standing 
com, and to cover it by ranning the shovel-plow between 
the rows, leavhig the surface rough or ridged, but the best 
crops are not obtained in this way. Weeds generally 
are extirpated, and farms present a neat appearance. A 
few cornfields were observed as clean as a floor. Land 
is from sixty to one hundred dollars per acre, within two 
or three miles of Richmond. 

A more general cultivation of the clover crop, for im- 
proving the quality of the soil, would add much to the 
profits of farming in the long run. 

The forests present a heavy growth of good timber. 
A hundred cords per acre are not unusual. 

I have visited a few manufactories of Sorghum mo- 
lasseit^ conducted on a moderate scale. One ot these em- 
ployed three hands and one horse, and would make about 
25 gallons in a day. Two horses would have made more. 
The stream of juice from the grinding-niill was about half 
an inch in diameter, and was of a light pea- green color, 
from the amount of small fibrous aud other foreign mat- 
ter derived from the sUlks. The rollers were meUl, and 
pressed the stalks so closely that they passed off nearly 
dry and like shavings. Cattle were eating a portion of 
this refuse matter. The fresh juice was boiled down in 
sliallow pans. No substance was added—the molasses be- 
ing simply boiled juice, well skimmed during the process. 
From one to two hoars were consomed In thus changing 
the juice to molasses; the skimming being continued 
throughout. The scum is green, and consists of the fibrous 
and other matter already mentioned. One cord of wood 
makes one hundred gallons of molasses, and the whole 
process, after the stripped stalks are drawn to the mill, is 
performed for 20 to 26 cents per gallon. The wholesale 
price here is 60 cents per gallon — an acrfe will average 
about 200 gallons, and consequently will yield 40 dollars 
or more for the labor and expense of raising and harvest- 
ing, — the cost of the latter, including the previous strip- 
ping of the leaves, being the principal part, and about 
three times as great as harvesting common oorostolks. 
The value of the leaves for fodder does not pay the ex- 
pense of stripping them off. 

Another manufiictory, belonging to A. Mendenball, was 
of a cheaper character, being merely intended for his own 



private use. The rollers were of wood, turned aecnrate- 
ly, and working with hnon gudgeons, and having iron cogs 
on the ends of the rollers, to give the proper motion. 
Tlie rollers are set vertically, as osual. The cost of this 
grinding apparatus, which is worked by two horses, was, 
about 20 dollars. It grinds two or three cords a day. It 
does not press the juice oat so ckwely as those with metal 
rollers, about one-fifth behig left wHh the stalks, but it is 
purer, and has less of the green matter. As a conseqnence, 
less skimming is needed, and the whole process is com- 
pleted in half an hour. As all are aware, the juice should 
be boiled when fresh — a few hoars are sofficieat to cause 
fermentation. The pans are home-made, and consist sim- 
ply of sheet-iron with plank sides, the sheet-iron being 
bent up so as to form the ends of the pan, and are secured 
to the plank by two thick rows of nails—tlie fire-place is 
a little narrower than the pans. A cord of wood boils 
down the juice for 80 gallons of molasses. Last year, x 
gallons of juice produced a gallon of molasses— this year 
it is not quite so rich, and eight or ten are required. 
Sorghum which grows on dry and poor land, although 
smaller in crop, yields a richer and better juice — in soms 
instances twice as valuable as that obtained from the more 
succulent stalks on moist and rich ground. 

Much of the sorghum raised this year has been dimin- 
ished in value by allowing the teed through carelessne^ 
to become mixed witli broom-corn. 

The molasses has a distinct flavor, nnlike both maple 
and cane molaisses, better than the latter, and inferi€>r to 
the fonner, but much liked by those who have become ac- 
customed to it. But little, so far as I could leam, b of- 
fered lor sale in market, farmers generally making it for 
their own home use. Ricfunond^ JtuL, 10 mo. 8, 1861. 

£For tbtt Coaotnr eeatkmaa aad Oottlvator.) 
LETTER FRO M NEW -BRUNSWICK. 

Messrs. Editors— I wish you would as soon as possible, 
send me two or three posters. I irant to send a larger 
list 6i subscribers to your publication, Thi Cultivator, 
than that of last year, and would therefore Hke to com- 
mence early in requesting names. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to say, that in uiy opinion it maintains its well 
won repnution of being the first and best agriculUtrsl 
publication in America, and not exceeded by any on the 
other side of the water. I do not farm to a great extent, 
but being in the country, and on a small rough farm of 60 
acres, it is to my advantage to make the most of it; no- 
where can I get such valuable and reliable inlormation as 
from your paper. I would not, however, advise any one 
to take it and endeavor to carry out all the suggestions, 
for your climate, soil, Ac, vary too much from ours to 
succeed, unless common nnu and judgment are called in 
to assist. Of one thing, however, I am eertam, that if 
any one capable of reading our language, will take eitlter 
of your publications, read them attentively, and after ma- 
ture deliberation, practice wl»at is there told him, accord- 
ing to the situation of his farm, he will be a gainer. Be- 
sides that, tliere are many topics upon which your teach- 
ing is well adapted to our locality — such as draining^ 
utility and advantages of root crops, suitability of build- 
ings for stock, care and preservation of manure, Ac, Ac. 

There is a great prejudice here, as everywhere else, 
among some farmers, agamst what Is called book-farming, 
and no later than three days ago I heard one of tlie hngest 
landed proprietora in tliis parish, railing in most unmea- 
sured terms against iL Now in my opinion, and I douk>t 
not in yours also, this is a subject where both extreme* are 
to be avoided, and the mean adopted. It would be follj 
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•tmost to expect any one to carry on a farm to advantage, 
DO matter bow well skilled in tlieory, in the knowledge of 
cb«inietry, and the results fulLowing the use of certain 
tniinuneSf unless a sober and sound disorimijiating judg- 
ment ^as at the he)rn to direct and control bis uctious. 
Afl in the profes:?iou8^ practice and theory roust go to- 
gether. Show ine a sound, thorough man, who is auve to 
his responsibilities as a farmer, who appreciates agricul- 
tuml education, and reads and digests good agricultuial 
piiUications, and I will venture Co say that he is a good 
farmer in every sense of the word. On the otlicr liand, 
do we not often, and might I not say invariably, find that 
the opponents of what is called book-fwrming, are the 
very men who have no reliance on their calling — men who 
are always grumbling at the hardness of their lot, and the 
impossibility of making enough to pay wages. I do not, 
to tell the truth, wonder at such persons not being able to 
make anything off their farms, the way they, in their wis- 
dom, manage matters ; the only astonishment is that Lliey 
are able to get anything from soil so much exhausted and 
BO Wretcliedly mnnage'd. I am sure no other business or 
profession would stand so miK'h neglect. If, however, 
such persons would adopt a few simple hints tliat a man 
perhaps without much actual experience of farm labor 
oould give them, they would then find that the land id 
generous in its returns. A drain, for instance, through 
tliat lowest piece of ground fit which tlie owner gnimbles 
whenever he has occasion to go ne4r it — from which, al- 
though the best piece of ground in the lot, he receivevS 
nothing, and out of vohich he has occasionally pcrlinps, 
and especially in the spring, to a&sist his eattle — a few 
loads of that rich black mod thrown either into his hog-pen 
or caltle-yards, dug at times when his otlier work is not 
pressing bim, or perhaps when he would be lanng about 
the stove, would nuiterially add to his corn crop or to the 
yield from his potato field — the use of a few battens and 
nails to add to tlie comfort of his cattle in the winter — 
these hints conM be easily carried out, and would pay a 
Ini^e per centage on the trouble and little money required. 
But no, their fathers did not do so, and they will not. 

I sat down to write but a few lines requesting the post- 
ers, and my Utter, without being aware of it, has grown 
longer than I intended. I hope, however, you will par- 
don this — as the school-boys say, I won't do so again. In 
for a penny, however, in for a pound — as I have a little 
space \e(t^ I will tell you somewhat about our Provincial 
Exhibition, held in Sussex Vale, Kings county, last week. 
The building was erected upon Col. Evansens' propeitv, 
in a beautiful spot surrounded by large elm trees. After 
the reading of an addreto by tlte Hon. A. E. Bot^fonl, 
OliaimMm of the Agrieultariil Board, and the answer of 
His Exeellency the Governor of the Province, the Exhibi- 
tion was declared open. The weather was mo8t propitious 
— such weather as we often have here in October — and 
thousands availed themselves of the opportunity offered 
by low far^, of visiting the place. The buildiitg itself U 
a parallelogram 170 by 72, the height 46 feet. The front 
is ornamented by a representation of Brittania, surmount- 
ed by the Union Jack ; representations of the four sea- 
sons, also of Agriculture, Commerce, Science, and the 
Arts, in comparlment«, formed by Corinthian columnx, add 
greatly to the effect, and prevent a samenejis in appearance. 
As you, however, are at a distance, and do not take lluit 
interest in it which we natives do, I will mercifully withhold 
a detailed description of the buildings. It would be im- 
possible to describe the articles — all branches of industry 
were well represented. The forest, the field, the forge, 
the loom, all sent their contrlbutiouB ; nor were otlier 
manufactures behind in their efforts to render it a credit 
to the Province at large. I assure you we New-Bruns- 
wickers are gratified with the display. The Exliibition 
comprised articles in Agricultural, Horticultural, Indus- 
trial, and Native Departments ; the latter embracing stuff- 
ed animals, birds, shells and fossils, woods, minerals, ores, 
paints, rocks, &c. I would here dill your attention to the pro- 
duction of one ai-tlclo, for which, j^trangc to say, we de- 
pend solely upon our neighbors in the West — I mean 
wheat One sample weighed 64 lbs. to the bushel — 
yieldbg 28 bushels to the acre. The States of New-Tork 



and Ohio, I believe, do not average more tlian 21 bushels. 
With reference to the grain-growing portions of Canada, 
the yield is still more in our fa«*or. 

The display in tlie CatUe -Grounds, though not large, 
WHS extremely good. Short-Uonis, Devoos, and Ayrsliires, 
were well, represented. Soutli-Downs, Leicesters, and 
Cotswolds, were all to be seen, and of tliese there were 
some good specimens. In the pig line, we had the large 
nameless rariety, tlie Suffolk, Essex, Berkshire, Small 
Yorkshire, with crosses upon the old stock, forming as 
good a collection as one would wish to see. The display 
of horses was good — this, in a measure, owing to impor> 
tations recently made from your section. While the 
horses were being exhibited, a plowing-match was going 
on In the adjoining field — here the work was well and 
thoroughly done. 

I was much gratified at meeting with geoden»en from the 
State of Maine, who had been invited by tlie Board to act 
as Judges, among whom were the Messrs. Anderson of 
South Windham and Portland, Mr. Goodale, Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and Cot Perley ; others 
were present with whose names I am not acquainted. 
Mr. J. F. Anderson is the Maine breeder of Devons ; his 
gentlemanly bearing, courteous and affable demeanor, liave 
made him many friends. ' c. F. b. 

Kingg County. N. B., Oct. 12, 1961. 



CPor the Country Gentteioao and Oultlrator.] 

Is Farming Profitable — Or Does It Pay? 

EniTORS Cdlt. and Co. Gknt. — ^The above questions 
have been largely discussed of late in the Agricultural 
Journals — at State and County Fairs, and among farmers 
and others, '* where two or three have mcL" The con- 
clusions arrived at by different individuals are quite dis- 
similar. 

Money and labor invested in lands and agriculture, are 
like capifal and labor employed in mercantile, manufac- 
tuiing, and mechanical pursuits. In these some succeed, 
and accumuUite large fortunes ; others fail. In agricul- 
ture, more especially in the New England States, the lia- 
b'lity to bankruptcy is less among farmers than among 
some other classes, and the chances of accumulating a 
large fortune is also less. But as far as a comfortable 
living and pecuniary independence is concerned, taking 
into account the relative numbers engaged in different 
pursuits, I am strongly impressed with the belief that 
farming is the safest business ; and whether this or that 
individual makes his farming pay, depends upon a great 
many circumstances, some of which will be found put 
down in the subjoined letter. 

Cost and Profit off Certain Crops. 

Being at Concord, N. H., not long since, I called upon 
JoSKPH B. Walkkr, Rsq., one of the prominent farmers 
of that town. The question respecting the profits of 
farming was introduced, and to illustrate the correctness 
of some of his statements, he refen*ed to his farm accounts 
and diary, where the "outgoes and income,*" or the actual 
cash expenses and receipts, are kept with the same do<,Mce 
of accuracy as though he was dealing with an individual, 
instead of his farm. The expense of every crop is also 
kept, and in fact everything connected with his farming 
operations. By carefully pursuing the above system, he 
is enabled to ascertain tlie profit and loss of his eight years 
farming, and also to know what crop pays the best for the 
outlay or cost of cultivation. No doubt it will surprise 
some of the prairie farmers, to learn that the most profit- 
able farm crop grown here, under favorable coudi tious, is 
that of Indian com. 

But to Mr. Walker's letter, dated, 

CoKCORD, N. H., Oct. 11th, 18CL 

"Friend Bartlett — We were discussing the other 
evening the oft repeated question, ** Does farming pay ? " 
tc I regretted you were obliged to leave us so earlj. 
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I have thought of it several tiraea since. It i** not wne of 
the questions we can answer generally and for everj one, 
yes or no. Whetlier farming does or does not pay, de- 
pends, I tliink, upon various eirciirostances, as the charac- 
ter of tlie farmer himself ; his skill and general business 
ability ; the condition of his land ; his location as to mar- 
kets, as well as some other conditions, which might, if 
necessary, be adduced. 

" I think it pays me, and for evidence of this assertion 
I give you the following estimate of the costs of product- 
ion of three of our leading crops, viz : Com, Oats and 
Hay. They are based npon the supposition that labor 
costs one dollar per day, and manure four dollars per 
cord, the ordinary market price in this place ; and that 
the average yield of com is 60 bushels per acre, of oats 
60 bushels per acre, and of hay H per acre. Tliey 
are also presented in the common eight years rotation of 
com one year, oats one year, and grass six years. The 
sura of the three estimates being the estimate of this 
eight years rotation. I would also remark that while any 
good farmer*s labor is cheap at one dollar per day, he 
can make his manure at a cost less than four dollars per 
cord." 

In the following estimate, it will be seen that he charges 
one-eighth of the expense of the ** breaking lip " the sod 
land, and one-quarter of the manure, drawing out and 
spreading and harrowing, to the com crop ; the balance 
is taxed to the oat and hay crops. 

Cost of (hit Acre of Corn Ont Year. 

K expense of breaking up one acre of ground, 10.75 

J< cost of JO cords manure, at %\ per cord 10.00 

K expense drawln^t out and spreading manure 1.60 

K expense harrowmg and plowing In manure, 60 

Beed and planting. 1 .00 

Hoeing three times (aoMial expense 1861.) 6.67 

Cutting stalks, , 8.60 

Drawing and storing stalks, 1 .00 

Hu^iking and storing com 4.88 

Cutting and storing hutts, a.(j0 

Shelling (60 bushels,) 2.50 

#32 80 

From this deduct 2 tons of com fodder, at $4 per ton, slco 

and there remains as cost of 60 busliels shelled com, 124.80 

making the cost per bushel 49 S-5th cents. 

Cost of One Acre of Oats One Year. 

H part expense of breaking up the ground prerlous year, tO.Ta 

K expense of 10 cords manure, drawing out and spreading, 11.30 

H expense of plowing in and harrowing. 60 

Plowing twice and harrowing after com and before sowing, .... 8.. 50 

Two and a half bushels of seed oats. ] . 2.5 

Bowing and harrowing 75 

Cutting and stooklng. 5.00 

Hauling into bam, 1.00 

Threshing estimated yield of SO bushels of oats at 6 cents, 3.00 

Prom this deduct IH tons straw, at $8 per ton, lj!oo 

makingthe cost per bushel 30>i cent). 

•15.95 

Cost of One Acre of Gran* Six Year9, 

expense of breaking up ground, $4.60 

H expense of 10 cords manure 20.00 

M expense drawing out. spreading and harrowing in nianure,. . 4.00 

Graw seeds, sowing, harrowing, *c„ ... 2.00 

Cutting, curing and housing 9 tont of hay (IK ton per year,) at 
•2.60 per ton 22.50 

Cost of 9 tons of hay •53.00 

Or, •5.88 per ton. 

"I believe (says Mr. W.) the above estimates to be 
pretty accurate. Indeed they are for the most part drawn 
from records of cost of these crops, entered in my Farm 
Journal from time to time for my own gtiidance. I don't 
think you will find the expenses under-stated, or the crops 
over-estimated. It is plain that corn at 49 3-6 cents per 
bushel, oats 80^ cents, and hay at $5.88 per ton, each pay 
a profit, provided they are disposed of at the ordinary 
market price here. At some other time we will figure out 
the cost of rye, potatoes, barley, &c. 

So far as these estimates go,, they answer the question 
to mc. Others perhaps are doing much better than I am, 
getting better crops and at a less expense ; while others 
still may not be doing as well. The question, * Does farm- 
ing pay ?' is one every farmer should answer for himself, 
and from his own figures, and then he will know whether 
or not it pays hivi. J. B, Walkkb." 

From the estimates here presented by Mr. W., it will 
be seen that the profits on an acre of corn of 60 bushels, 



at |!l per bushel, (the average price at Concord and vicinf- 
ty for the past six years,) amounts to |;25.20. If I am 
any judge of the yield of com, as seen in the field, Mr. 
W.'s crop will yield at least 70 bushels per acre this sea- 
son. If so, then the net profit will be over f 40 per acre. 
Tlie profit on the oat crop-^60 bushels per acre at 50 cents 
per bushel, arooants to $9.75. Bis hay, of which he aells 
a large amount annually, averages $16 per ton— -IJ tons 
per acre, $22.60; deduct coat, $8.82, leaves a balance of 
$18.68, as annual profit, per acre for six years. But I am 
satisfied that be greally Dnder^timates bis yield of hay. 
The past season be bad acres of grass that was fully saiia- 
factory in point of yield. He would t>ot have thanked 
any one to have added a single spire to his crop. 

It will be seen that Mr. W. chaiges $2.60 per ton for 
cutting, curing and housing a ton of liay. By refei-ring 
to some of tbe recent back numbevs of the Co. Gent., we 
find estimates by several writers on the cost of cutting 
and securing hay — some making the expense at about 76 
cents per ton, and from that all tbe way np to $2. It is 
not within my province to reconcile these differences. 
Mr. Walker has within his reach, every possible co7idUion 
of secnring bis hay crop that the moat ftvored famter haa 
— an hundred acre mowing-field, almost as level as a house 
floor — not a rock, stump, or any obstraetion, except lodged 
grass. He has good and lai^e horses, oxen, hay-carts^ 
mowlng-mnchiue, horse-rakes, and hia bams 

stand but a few feet higher than his mowing-fields. 

The farm of 320 acres has now been owned by the 
Walker family for 181 years. Tlie present owner, (J. B. 
W.) being of tbe fourth generation irom tbe erigiual pro^ 
prietor, the kte Rev. Timothy Walker, wbo woa one of 
the original settlers of Concord, and as such :received ^ 
proprietary share of the lands of the township. He was 
the first and only settled minister of the town for fifty-two 
years — being ordained in 1730 and dying in 1782. From 
him, tlie iarra became the property of the late Judge 
Timothy Walker. Upon lus decease, it fell to his sou, 
the late Capt. Joseph Walker, who died in 1833, leaving 
the farm to his only son, the present proprietor, then tc-n 
years of age. For the succeeding twenty years the farm 
was rented to tenants, and as a matter of eourse, the 
buildings and fences became much dilapidated, the fields 
overrun with bushes, and the iarm m every way declined 
much in condition and productiveness. During the thaa, 
Mr. W. received a college education, graduatiog at Yale 
College in 1844; studied law, and was admitt^ lo tlie 
bar in 1847. But wisliing to keep the " Old Homestead^* 
in the family, in 1863 he turned Ids back npon the ^Megal 
profes.sion with all its subtleties,** and became a iarmer ia 
good earnest. 

With sound judgment, skill, perseveraneev and abttr1<^ 
dant cash capiul, with a gf'nerous outlay of it, he has tn 
eigiit years wrought wonders by way of improTement upon 
the farm ; and what is quite satisfactory, the balance sheet 
shows the cosh sales from it more than covers tbe eapem 
ditures, so thai henceforth he believes he can sell oee hun- 
dred tons of hay annually, and keep froiB 80 to 40 head 
of cattle, 2 horses, and from four to six swine, and atiU 
keep up and increase the fertility of his lands — the growth 
of stock and other proceeds of tbe place, (aside from the 
hay sold,) covering all expenses of carrying on the farai ; 
the proceeds of the one hundred tons of hay sold being 
the net annual income of rent or interest derived from the 
cultivated and grass portions of the farm. And from a 
pretty close investigation of the matter, I hare no doubt 
of the coiTectness of his belief. 

By the drainage of two ponds on his intervale, it hai 

f)retty eflfectually drained 26 to 30 acres of formerly wet 
and, and given him easy access (at almost all seasons of 
the year,) to inexhaustible beds of the finest muck fo^ 
composting, the value of which he fuUy trnderstands. 

S«lllnflr €iatUe~Ijl4iild manure. 

In a note to his letter of the 11th he says — **I last 
week spent an hour or two at Hon. Josiah QriNCY's farm, 
and saw his splendid farm, stock, &c. His is the best con- 
ducted and most reliable experiment of soiling we have 
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had In this ooonby, and wHl well repay the careful study 
of any good fimiicr." 

A few weekfl since I received a letter from Kr. Qcinct 
jr., ia wbich he incideottliy remarked: — 

^ My system of soiling gives me a vast amoont of ma- 
nure, both solid and liquid ; and I find that dry peat muck 
saturated with urine, is far sponger than the soKd excre- 
ments of the oaide. I mentioii this to«how that I hav« 
no fear of exhausting my land by any crop I nay raise. 
I shall keep one hunted cows thb winter.** 

After so many reliable statements, made by competent 
and disinterested farmere, of the roauurial vahie of Uie 
liquid excrements of farm stock when taken np by dry 
muck, or other good absorbing material, and when the 
truth of its value is so universally acknowledged by nine- 
teen- twentieths of our practical fiumera, **it is strange, 
passing strange,** that so few of them take any measures 
to guard against this great leakage, and will 6eely pay 
away tlieir money to purchase sapeiphosphates aiid other 
commercial manures, without its once entering their 
thoughts that by so doing they are savii^ at the splggot 
and losing at the bung.** Lsri fiutTLnr. 

W wcc X. n.. Oct 16. 186L 



[For lite Couatcy GenUemaa tnd Cnltivator.l 

Steaming Apparata&— Hints about Stables. 

MxssBS. L. Tucker & Son — ^In your esteemed paper I 
have noticed several inquiries from parties wishing the 
best plan for a steaming, apparatus for steaming food for 
milch cows and fattening cattle, and having found one in 
practical working, have deemed !t would be very accepta- 
ble to yourself and a Ui^e number of readers. I deem 
it also nearly perfect^ and I do not know of any in^>rove- 
meats that I could mak*. I would premise by stating 
that I found it on the htm of Mr. Smith Lrwis, two miles 
from Madison, in this State. Mr. Lewis and father are 
farraing some two hundred acres — ^usually milk some fifty 
cows, sending the milk by rsilrosd to either Newark or 
New-York. 

The 8teani4ioi1er for generating steam. Is at some dis- 
tance from Che bam, to avoid all danger from fire — the 
steam is carried in half-inch iron pipes, I should say 150 
feet, to the steamlng-box. 

nis bam and stable is what is called a side-hill bam, in 
the form of an L. The hay, straw and stalks are cut by 
horse-power in the upper part, where they cut enough one 
day to last several. 

Mr. Lewis* steamfnff-box is made of two-inch pine plank, 
Rx feet m each direction, length, width and height It is 
attached to the upper floor of the bam m such a way that 
its top comes about three feet above this floor, which 
brings the bottom of the steam-box about four feet above 
the floor below. The top of the box contains a trap-door 
Uirough which the feed to be steamed is put There is a 
false bottom m the interior of the box, one or two mches 
above the real bottom, and filled with augur holes. The 
steam enters beneath tlils bottom, and is diffused througli 
tlie sugur holes into. the contents of the box above. 
Upon the side of the box, just above the false bottom, 
tliere is a door hanging npon liinges, of the full length of 
the bos, (ft feet,) through whkrh when raised, tlie cooked 
feed can be withdrawn. The object of having the bottom 
of the steam-box elevated as it is, above the lower floor 
of the bam, is to admit of rolling underneath it a box 
npon small wheels, into which the cooked food is drawn 
ht>m the steam-box, and where it remama to cool before 
it is fed to tlie stock. 

Mr. Lewis* method of cooking is this — if he eooks meal 
and hay, he first puts is^ the hox. a quantity of cut hay, 
then meiU, then puts on enough water to wet it, then another 
layer, kc, until tlie box is full ; the cover is then tightly 
placed, and tlie steam let on. He uniforaaly wets ibe mass 
^-•8 lie found that there was not moisture enough unless 
well wetted— before steaming; when not wet, the steam 



seemed to dry it still more, and bum not cook the mess. 
I understood him to say that he tried steaming rootd — 
turnips, &a, — but soon gave it up as unsatisfactory. The 
writer thinks he understood him to say that they either 
did not eat them as well, or did not do as well on the 
cooked roots. 

Another word of caution to those about fixing up a box 
for steaming food. At the time of my visit, Sie steam- 
box was in the basement, and in the same room as his 
milch cows, and this he found highly ol^ectionable on the 
score of health, for in winter a very large amount of steam 
would escape into the room — already sorcliarged with 
moisture from Uie breath of tlie cattle — and the additioual 
steam made it much too damp, impainog the general 
health of the animals. He spoke in particular of lh\% 
cautioning me against the evil, and said he should make 
some diange. 

The writer greatly regrets his inability to give you facts 
as to the advantages of feedii^ steamed food, now that he 
is on the subject of steam boxes, but he will promise 
to gather the experience of others and state the difference. 

I would say one word to those who are constructing 
stables for milch cows and all cattle. • 

There is only one way in which stabled cattle can be 
kept clean, and that is in stanchions. Three feet from 
centre to centre is quite enough for heifers and small cat- 
tle ; three feet and four inches, or six inches, for large 
cows and cattle is the correct distance, and this gives am- 
ple room. But the platforai is important, and its length 
should depend on the length of the animals. Some wri- 
ters advise and say four feet four inches is the correct dis- 
tance — and on the same principle, why do not these men 
advise all coffins or boots made of one uniforai lengUi — as 
though a small cow wanted as great a length as a big ox. 
Now, sir, I have cows whose length of platform sliould 
vary from four feet two inches to five feet two inches ; and 
I think that in making a platform it should at one end be 
four feet two inches for the small cows, and extend to five 
feet at the other ; thus you would have a platform to ac- 
commodate different sized animals. If the auimah« are 
medium size, four feet four inches is the best length — of 
this lengtli, their droppings will fall into the gutter. This 
should be two feet wide — not leas tlian 20 inches, and six 
inches to eight inches deep— water tight, witli a fall of one 
inch in six feet, or eight The walk behind the cows should 
be four feet, elevated like the platform, or two inches ' 
higher. I prefer the same height The standiions should 
be very strong aud substautiaL The manger two feet ; 
the space for feeding in front of tlie cows, if in a single 
row, six feet — if a double row of cows, twelve feet; or in 
otlier words, if tlie bam is designed for a double row of 
cattle facing towards the centre, it should not be less than 
forty feet wide, and the stable ten. feei high. If a bam 
for a single row of cattle, it should not be less than twenty- 
five feet wide, and the higher the purer tlie air. The ma- 
nure gutter two feet wide and water tight, the urine runs 
outside on to the manure and mould heap ; the manure is 
easily pushed out of the stable. The gutter made water 
tight and capacious, is the place to deposit muck and turf, 
and when saturated, easily pushed off into the manure heap. 
The place for the manure wants to be basin shaped, cov- 
ered, and water tight, retaining all the liquids and solids 
until carted away ; and such is the writer's. But I must 
close. " Old UcaaiCANE.** Jersey Farms^ 2f. J. 

Export of Breadstuffs. — ^Tlie following table exhi- 
bits the exports of breadstuffs from New- York from Jan. 
1 to October 28, for the yeaw 1860 and 1861 : 
-rv 

Wheat Floor. bWi., l,38<X4«il S^sio 

RjeFlpor,... 7.2yl 9..v;i 

^rn MmI. bbte. 76.?o6 96. 04 

Wheat bmb«li, %,m^m 1S1671.T48 

Com, BMhela» J.252,H»^0 

450 685.:^«C 

B»riey. buabela. ...^ 8,2^ 

Oate.haahela. 10Q.5O8 147.7:U 

Pms. boabels, 103,401 

ly During the h»t week there were exported from 
New-York to Europe 1,877,546 bushels of grain and 82,- 
624 barrels of floor, estinoated to be woith two aud a 
quarter millions of dollars. 
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STODDARD'S HAY TEDDER OR HAY-MAKINO MACHINE. 



"Wc gire above an engraving of the Hay Tedder patented 
and manufiictured by Mr. J. C. Stoddard of Worcester, 
Mass. Its object is to follow in the wake of the Mowing 
machine or Scythe,, and nialce or cure tlie liay by throwing 
it up to the sun and air nearly as rapidly as the mowing 
machines cut it, doing the work of from eigl)t to twelve 
men, thus saving 90 per cent of manuul labor, and in most 
cases, with a good sun, enabling the fanner to cure his 
grass sufficiently to be secured the same day. The wheels 
of the mowing machine press a portion of the grass tight 
into the ground ; the tines of the Tedder pick it all up 
and leave it light and loose. 

The inventor claims for his machine the following ad- 
vantages over those in use so commonly in Great Britain : — 

1. It is only about one-half the weight of the English ; 
the English machine varying in weight from ten lo thirteen 
hundred pounds. 

2. It is much more aimple and mechanical in its oon- 
Btruction, composed of fewer parts, and leas likely to get 
out of order. 

8. The manner by which the reel is turned nmy be said 
to constitiite the novel feature of this invention, by which 
the practical working of the machine on all grounds, 
rough or smooth, is rendered a complete success, viz., by 
friction. The great advantages obtained- by driving by 
friction are two-fold : Ist. The friction rolls will yield or 



slip on their bearings when the tines strike an obstrtn-tion, 
thus checking the inomenMim of - the reel, and pr«vei>tfifg 
the breaking of any of its parts ; 2d. The trictiou rulLi, 
by means of the hand lever, are thrown alternately on 
and off the bearings with perfect safety to the ntachir.e 
by a careless operator. 

4. Tlie height of the tines from tl»e gronnd is regnhited 
in ft moment of time by the hand serew, fr<>»t. 

5. The reel gbd be elevated wlten passing over wi ob- 
struction or through a ditch, in8tantly, by bearing on the 
band lever; a convenience which no other machine pea- 



There is an easy spring seat to sit upon ; the Engfish 
has none. 

7. One iiorse works Uns madiine without tlUBifuHy, 
doiitg nearly the same work ol two on the English, it 
being much lighter of draft. 

8. Another impoiiaut feature is tlie peculiai^ form ol 
the teeth, with a boss or swell presented to tlie gnuas, 
which prevents the grass from winding on the reel.. 

9. A lad will do the work of from eight to ten men in 
turning or making hay after the grass is cut. 

10. When the grass is wet, tlie water can be awitehed 
out of it eflfectually by passing over it with the Tedder, 
leaving it lighter and looser than can possibly be done by 
hand. 



MAK ING P ORK. 

In one respect, farmers commonly show the worst of 
their management in fattening hogs. These animals ap- 
preciate and enjoy cleanliness, yet their owners make them 
live in dirt, and then diarge tliem witli a fondness for filth. 
This 19 oppression and slander combined. Every person fa- 
miliar with their habits, knows that when clean straw beds 
and other comforts are given them, they are scrupulous to 
keep them clean. When sh\ii up in a narrow pen,* where 
they most eat, sleep and live in one apartment, they cannot 
but be uncomfortable ; and sucli a condition greatly re- 
tards their thriving. A " hog pen " has become prover- 
bially a repulsive placd; tliis is the owner's . fault, and 
should never be suffered. There is no reason why it 
should not be neat and attractive. We hear fanners who 
raise grain say they have more straw than they can use, 
while at the same moment their fattening hogs have not 
enough of it to make a dry and clean bed. 



Animals can never thrive well unless kept clean. Tl>e 
rule applies to swine as well as to horses. Every one 
knows that a well groomed horse is better than a neglected 
one with a shabby coat. Nearly the same result has been 
found when this treatment is applied to swine. Let every 
manager lay down this rule, that a hog pen ahauld 7uv^ 
be diatifignUhed by iU odor tmnty fttt dittcmt. The 
sleeping apartments shonld be separate., and be perfectly 
clean and dry. The other portion should be cleaned out 
at least twice a day, and the manure at once mixed with 
muck, ioom, coal ashes, lo make compost and destroy 
the odor, which is as ii^jurious to the health of swine to 
breathe, as it is to men and women. It is not necesMirj 
that a piggery should cost five hundred dollars that it may 
be kept in splendid order; a cheap and simple structure 
may be subjected to the most perfect system of olean)i> 
nesa. The satisfaction it will afford to the owner, the 
comfort to the occupant, and the j;>rofit8 to the parse, will 
be a three fold compensation. 
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Horticnltni^ Inqoiiies a&d Answers. 

Will you or eoimj of your oorrespondenta, give an arti- 
cle on the cultivation of Asparagus? Time to sow — 
method of making the bed, and its subsequent cultivation. 
I preaame it baa been treated on in your columns, but not 
to my reoolleetion since I have been a reader of your 
valuable paper. J. w. West Bupert, Vt., OcLy L861. 

The giant asparagus is best— it is not a distinct variety, 
bot the common sort made large by plenty of manure and 
good cultivation, and especially by not planting too thick- 
ly. The plantB are raised from seeds, planted just like an 
mion bed, and set out finally when two years dd. Strong 
one-year pLaots, are better than stunted two or three year 
ones. They may be had of moat nurserymen, at a cheap 
rate, and thus save time. Sefc them out very early in 
spring — if set in autoran, they may perish^ in winter. 
The ground should be made very rich — beds are usually 
dog two feet deep, and tlien noade about half manure— 
which is well enough, if plenty of room is given to the 
plants — but a bed a foot deep, with ample space for the 
rowa, is better than a crowded one tliree feet deep. Ex- 
pose tbe roots to the air as little as possible in setting them 
out; they should be set by a stretched line, in a spaded 
furrow, with the crowns of the roots about two inches be- 
low tbe surface. It is comnon to set them in rows a foot 
apart, and less than a foot in the row. We should prefer 
a foot and a half apart, or even more, and not nearer than 
a foot in tlie row. Sow salt at tbe rate of twenty pounds 
or so to the square rod, and rake in or let tbe rains carry 
it in. Keep clean of weeds— cover late in autumn with 
three inches of manure, to be forked in early in spring, 
taking care not to injure the plants. In three or four 
years, they will be in full vigor, and will last 12 or 15 
years. Top-dress every autumn as already described; 
cleaning out weeds, hoeing, kc^ will keep the bed from 
ilius rising too high. Got the shoota when about four in- 
ches high, and do not continue cutting after early summer. 

I wish to inquire which of the several varieties of the 
Dam^n plum is most profitable to grow for preserving 
purposes, and wliicli the least troubled by curculio ? 
MIddleMx Comity. Mass. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Thick-skinned plums are most likely to escape the curcu- 
Eo, and in tliis respect nothing is equal to the old German 
PrutUy whicli is a very hardy tree, growing well in nearly 
all soils, and it makes a good drying plum, but not so rich 
and delicate as some others. Prune (TAgen is a much bet- 
ter plum in flavor, but the tree is a moderate grower, and it 
has not been exteni^ively proved as a prune. The Italian 
Prune or Ftllenberg, is an excellent plum of this class. 
The great hardiness and vigor of the Monroe Oage may 
render it valuable for drying. Tlie same remark, especial- 
ly as to hardiness of the tree, will apply to the Schenec- 
tady Catharine. The Suhit Catharine of Europe, is largely 
raised in France as a prune. The common blue Damson, 
the English Shropshire Damson, and the winter Damson, 
are all very productive, but rather more liable to the black 
knot Chan other sorts. The Frost Gage proved a very 
valuable and productive late plum, until the knot became 
■o troublesome upon it Our correspondent will see that 
each sort has its good and bad points, and he must select, 
according to his preferences. 

A Sabfleriber will be much obliged by pitta direetioiis 



for securing Celery, to as to keep during tbe winter. 
Mice and frost are his great enemies. 

Delaware Goonty, Peon., 14 oio. tO. 186L 

For common family use, it is best to let it remain where 
it grew, and to oover it. It ift difficult to take it up, with- 
out more or less Injury. To facilitate covering, dig a 
pretty deep trench for U to grow In — let It be in a shel- 
tered place, where winds will not sweep off the covering, 
nor cause deep freezing. It must be covered deep, aa 
freezing will spoil the celery. There are three materials 
for covering, — fresh manure, (which may be used for other 
purposes when spring arrives,) sawdust, and forest leaves. 
The latter are b^ but need some protection on each side, 
(as for instance a row of pea-brush stuck into the ground,) 
and a covering to hold them from blowing away. 

Where the subooll is not fertile, the trendi in which 
the celery Is set, should be three feet wide, and three or 
four inches of old manure spaded and well mixed in before 
the celery plants are set out, in order tliat the roots may 
have a good chance to grow. If a stream of water could 
be occasionally turned into this trench, to fill it a few in- 
ches, it would accelerate the growth. 

Grape*Ie«f Galls. 

Can yon tell me wliat Insect it is tliat deposits its eggs 
in tlie leaves, young shoots, or tendrils of the grape-vine, 
thereby causing bunches or tumors like the enclosed speci- 
mens? It is mostly done in the early part of summer, 
but a few are laid in autumn. Have they ever been 
known to do serious injury to the vine? If so, what is 
the best remedy ? Old Subsceiber. IHddlewx^ Alans, 

This insect is the grape-leaf louse, (PempMigru viti/olioe 
of Fitch,) and is briefly described in Dr. Fitefa's Third 
Report of Insects of New-Tork, page 79, and in the 
Transactions of the New-Tork State Agricultural Society 
for 1854, p. 862. We are not awareihat it has ever done 
any serious mischief. 

DEQENSRA TION OF SORTS 

The way that varieties of the strawberry degenerate, is 
pointed out in tbe*foi lowing extract from an article in the 
Prairie Partner. The same reason will apply to many 
other tilings — the high culture which costly plants are apt 
to receive, producing the most satisfactory results, until 
they become cheap and abundant, and as a necessary con- 
sequence, receive total neglect : 

There is one way that it appeara to as this degeneration 
matter is brought about, and if so, it is not so much from 
the inherent tendency to deteriorate, aa to the less and 
less care given in the cultivation of an old, and therefore 
cheap kind. We will endeavor to illustrate in the case 
of -Wilson's Albany. For the last few years, immeniae 
demand has existed for tliis higlily extolled berry. Those 
at all conversant with the subject, know that plenty of 
room is requisite to get the greatest quantity of ruimcrs 
from a given number of plants — the sale being perfectly 
sure, all dealers give this room ; the consequence is, while 
the plants are worth say $10 per 1,000, all are fine large 
plants, and give a fair crop, even tlie first year afler 
planting. Such plants tell their own story, and the de- 
mand continues. In a short time, prices come down, and 
the supply abundant and beyond demand, the dealer no 
longer thinks it worth while to give thia room expressly 
for Urn growth of pJaata; the beds take care of tliem- 
selves, hence bear but little, and the plants furnished are 
always weak and spindling. These require the second 
year to fruit; perliaps in the interim new kinds are pressed 
into notice, and frequently the otlier more and more diffi- 
cult to obtain strong, until the cty is raised that the once 
celebrated strawberry has run its race. Now the question 
is, whether the same kinds under the same circumstances, 
that is strong runnera from strong old plants, in good soil 
and plenty of room, will not continue to be productive. 
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ARCHED GATEWAY. 



** In tbe Register for 1858, j). 29, is a representation of 
an arched gateway made of living trees. Wliat trees are 
best for this purpose, and how is tlie arch made ? c. c." 

The engraver made the arch, figured in the Register, 
(and which we give above,) too irregular — tlierc is no dif- 
ficulty in making it symmetrical. When the trees are 
small, place a stake beside each, and secure it in several 
places, by straw, rush, or baas bands ; the stakes should be 
as high as tbe perpendicular park or poets. Then fasten 
two curved poles to the upper end of these perpendicular 
posts, and secure them together in the middle, so as to form 
the proper arch ; a single pole is best, if the right curve 
can be found, which is not difficult if the selection can be 
made in the woods. Tie the upper portions of the young 
trees along this ciinred part, so that they may meet m tbe 
centre ; at iliia point inarch tliem, by cutting away a small 
portion of the bark, and tie them together with a rubber 
strap, tlmt will gire as tliey^ grow. (Suob straps may be 
had In most dry good stores.) Keep all to their places a 
few years, and a perfect form will have been secured. If 
at any time they are apt to grow distorted, tbey are easily 
brought back while the trees are small. Unless a pretty 
stiff curved pole is placed across the top of the upright 
stakes, an additional stiffener will be needed in the form of 
a straight borizontid croae pole, to k^p tlie uprighta in 
position. 

Any tree, haying a tough hardy wood, will answer. Oak, 
if well trained, looks best for any large or massive gate, 
but it grows slowly, and on the other hand lasts long. 
Beech and birch both appear well. Elm is the most easily 
trained, as it has a natural form very similar to that of tlie 
sides of a gothic arch — the only objection is its massive 
and luxuriant foliage, almost concealing the form of its 
limbs, and its growing beyond bounds. It would do well 
for a high and spadoua arcb. 

This kind of arch is very easily made — a few hours of 
labor in the aggregate will accomplish the whole ; and it 
has a fine effect hi any secluded place — in the rear of a 
dwelling, or the distant part of a garden ; and for a small 
and rustic dwelling, ii will do to place it near or in front. 

Post and Rail Fence— Inquiry Answered. 

•* I obserre in your notes on Cayuga County Farming, 
(p. 202,) yon descrilM a poet snd rail fence, costing only 
80 cents a rod, and having the adTanta^es of a straight 
line possessed by a good board fence. You say the posts 
may be bored by hand on rainy days — will you tell me how 
tliis is done? A Reader.** 

The auger should be about two and a half inches. It 
should bo set in the end of a wooden shaft, about three 
feet long. An iron band should be placed on this end of 
the sliaf t, so that the auger may be wedged firmly. A fly- 



wheel, to make the auger work with force, should be plac- 
ed on tlie shaft — it may be a small wagon-wheel or a grind- 
stone. On the other end of Ib^ shaf^ must be a sleut 
crank or handle for turning it. Tlie whole must be set on 
a suitable frame 2^ feet wide, that it may be turned like 
a g^ind^^tone. The grindstone or wheel must of course be 
well wedged on, so as to turn true. Vii one Ada suitable 
blockings must be made to hold the post ; and on Uii» 
side of the frame two or three notches or sodkets should 
be made to receive the shank of the auger, so that the lat- 
ter may be shifted to bore an oblong bole^ without moving 
the post. The other end of the wooden shaft is rounded 
at the proper place to turn in the socket or notch on the 
other side of the frame. This rounded part should be a« 
much longer than the thickness of the frame as the post 
is in thickness, so tliat Ibe auger will move in cuuing 
tlirough. It is best to have the frame slightly indhied, se 
that the weight of auger, shaft and fly-wheel, will tend to 
drive it downwards through the post One man holding 
the post, while the other tui-ns the crank, the boring is 
rapidly performed. The men change work, as each one 
becomes fatigued. 

In constructing this kind of fence, procure timber both 
for rails and posts, that has been cut and split in summer, 
and it will last much longer. 



GAS TARTOR POSTS. 

Ens. Co. Gent. — Hoping to elicit information of value 
to myself and the rest of your numerous readem, I venture 
to propound a few queries respecting coal or ffas tar, 
which can be obtained here for one cent a gallon, and 
would therefore be within tlie reach of all, if it Is avuiluUe 
for paint. 

1st. S. E. Todd, in tlie "Young Farmer's Mainial^" 
page 176, recommends a mixture of pitch and conl tar, 
applied hot to fence posts, for Reserving them. How ex- 
pensive is pitch f How much does it require ? What is 
the mixture to be melted in, and how is the vessel uae^l 
to be cleaned ? What is^ it to be applied with ? Whence 
the neooBsity of applying warm ? 

2d. In Webster's Family CyclopcDdia, section 2S4, it ia 
stated that ^^gas tar, with yellow ochre, makes a very 
cheap and durable green paint for iron raihi and eoarse 
wood work.** Have you ever seen this tried ? Hust it be 
applied warm ? 

3d. Is there no way of OTerooming the unpleasant odor 
of gas tar by mixing it with some disinfectant? If so, 
how and what? Ruricolist. Geneva^ Oct., 1861. 

We have never made the mixture of pitdi with gas tar, 
and do not see tlie necessity of it. We have used gas tar 
alone, and have found it of great raluc. For example, a 
wooden trough on runners for receiving and drawing awaj 
the contents of a privy, entirely rotted in a year or two. 
Another well coated with gas tar was sound after ten year& 
Tlie wood was thoroughly seasoned to open the pores, and 
successive coats of tlie tar, made as hoi as was safe against 
taking fire, were applied. The object of heating is to re- 
duce it to as liquid a state as practicable, tliat it may more 
freely enter the pores. We liave no doubt that posts 
might be rendered extremely durable by first filling a large 
potash kettle witli the tar, and after carefully heating it 
place tlie lower ends of the posts, after they have been 
very thoroughly seasoned, in it for a few hours each. 
We have not used tlie mixture of gas tar and ochre. 
Warming it would probable make it flow more easily. 
The bituminous o4eK oannot be jieutialized by any prao- 
ticable mode. 
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SHORT-HORN BULL " APRI COT'S QLOSTER"— 2 YEARS OLD. 

Apricot's Gloster, 2ftOO--bred by S. P. Chapman, Clockville, Madison Co., N. Y., the proper^ of Oxoroe Bctts 
and H. Cass, Manlius, Onondaga Co., N. Y. Red, calved Jan. 15, 1858^ot by Duke of Gloater (11382)— ^am, 
Apricot by 8d Duke of Ifork (10166)— g. d. Anna, by 4th Duke of Northumberland (3649)— gr. g. d. Anna, by 
Short Tail, (2621)— gs; gr. g. d. Aconib, by Belvidere (1706) — gr. gr. gr. g. d. from the herd of Mr. Bates. 



Agricultural Statistics in Tompkins County. 

Much has been said of the interest and value of Aori- 
CULTURIL Statistics. There could be few better illustra- 
tions of both, than can be found in a diapter contributed 
by our friend Ezra Cornell, Esq., of Tompkins County, 
for the forthcoming volume of the State Ag. Society's 
Transactions, upon the Statistics of that County as gathered 
by him last year with the aid of several careful assistants. 
These statistics were alluded to by Mr. C. in his remarks 
during the third evening's Discussions at the late Water- 
town Fair, and since the publication of a sketch of the 
statements there made by him, (see page 283 of this vol. 
Co. Gent.,) we have been intending to refer to the sub- 
ject more particularly. Among the results of his labors 
which were at that time mentioned, was the calculation 
he was thus enabled to make of the capital invested in 
fanning in the County, and the interest It actually, yields 
to the farmef under present system^ of management 
This would alone reward the efforts wliich the statistics 
bad cost, because it proves the pecuniary return which 
may be anticipated in the pursuit of Agriculture in that 
particular district, and shows so conclusively that if ilie 
average interest obtained is 10 per cent^ upon the capital 
invested, the best farmers must secure a still larger income 
from their'money ; and the epcouragemeDt to imitate their 
example is just so much the greater than if we bad not 
the figures before us to prove what the avenge is, and 
therefore what is the basis from which Improvement nraai 
start 

' We are also shown that tboee who think the enumera- 



tion of Stutisiics is of no importance because estimated ^' 
will answer every purpose, are very wide of tlie truth. 
Estimates of the crops of Tompkins were made before- 
hand by judges supposed to be well qualified for the ta^k, 
and who were probably as well able to undertake it as 
any others would have been ; the results prove that their 
calculations were very far from correctness — the estimated 
aggregate of the wheat crop of the county being put 
down by them at little more than three-fourths the real 
product — that of rye, at only one-sixth — that of barley, 
at about five-twelfUis — that of hay, at about two-thii dd ; 
while oats were over-estimated by fully 70 per cent, and 
p<9tatoes by 20 per cent., and out of the ten crops in which 
trial was made, Indian com was the 07i/y one in which 
there was any approach to accuracy. 

The following figures present tl)e returns of the crops 
in Tompkins County in 1860, and the average per acre : 

Acres lowD. Crov in bosheia Buah. pracre. 

Snrinf Wheat 9.449 134.0«9 14.2 

Winter Wheat. 7..^ 111,455 15.0 

Rye Z,m 55.«M 14.2 

Oata, 27,651 1.080.018 87.8 

Barley 4.«)5 116,491 25.3 

Corn 14.085 SH^.m 37.7 

Buckwheat M20 148.2*8 17.4 

Pcaa. 3a9 7.W1 19.0 

Beana, « 1.770 21.0 

PoUtoea, 1040 166.4«i> 76.0 

Turnips,^ ( Jo.'iiM) ) 

Beeta. [ 98 \ 3.J37 V 895.0 

Carrota. ) ( 90.030 ) 

There were 42,288 acres of Meadow, which averaged 
very nearly one and a half tons, producing 62,162 tons of 
Hiyr, be$i<jU 6,476 bushels of Grass-seed. 

There were 14,810 Cows milked in the County, produc- 
ing 1,849,145 pounds of Butter, sod 100,082 poands of 
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Cheese— equivalent to 125 pounds of Butter per cow per 
year. The Census of 1845 shows an average of 102 
pounds of Butter per cow ; in 1850 it was 109 pounds ; in 
1855, 113 pounds; in 1860 (returns for '69) 117 pounds. 
The increase of 11 pounds per cow between 1859 and 
1860, is supposed to arise from the drouth and grassliop- 
pers which prevailed in the former of these two jeare, 
while in 1860 pastursge was good; but the figures pi'ove 
« gratifying increase steadily going on smce the firat 
enumeration in 1845. 

There were 16,981 Hogs raised in the County in 1860. 
6,157 sold alive, and 10,476 fattened an4 killed, which 
averaged 229 pounds per carcas, making an aiatreirate of 
2,438,789 pounds of pork. 

There were 806 Colts raised, 8,667 Horses on hand, and 
1,132 sold at an average price of about $96, their aggre 
gate sales amounting to $108,200. 

There were 1,751 Oxen in the County, 15,846 Cows, 
9,964 other CatUe besides calves, 5,637 Calves raised dur- 
ing the year, 8,080 CatUe sold for beef, and 1,765 slaugh- 
tered on the farm. There were 27,858 head to be carried 
through the winter. 

There were 48,191 Sheep in the spring of 1860. 19,389 
Lambs raised, 17,764 sheep and lambs sold, and 40*756 
fleeces sheared, which averaged 8.14 pounds per flee^ 
an aggregate production of wool of 167,691 pounds. 

There were 148 new dwellings erected in the County 
during the year, exclusive of those in villages, at an ex 
. pense of |75,522, and 283 new bams, costing |53,798. 
There were laid during the year 3,488 rods of Tile 
Drain, 86,841 of Stone Drain, 1,318 of Board Drain, 
7,364 of open ditch, 6,918 of full stone wall and 7,031 of 
half wall. The above is equivalent to a total of 150 miles 
of drainage. 

The County contains 204,935 acres of improved land, 
and 63,390 acres unimproved land, making a total of 268 - 
325 acres. * 

The estimated cash value of farms in the County is 
$11,945,329; value farming implements and machinery 
$379,968; value live stock, $1,526,395, making a total of 
$13,851,692. » 6 «i 

To the above figures it should be added that the season 
of 1860, in the language of the report, "as a whole may 
be regarded as a prosperous one, though our excess of 
rain in haying and harvest season interfered materially 
with the securing of crops in the best condition. Much 
hay was housed in bad order; some com was injured by 
cribbing in a wet state or mould in the shock, and one- 
fourth of the crop of buckwheat was lost before it could be 
got dry enough to thrash.'' As to winter wheat, the dam- 
age from the midge did not probably exceed 5 per cent., 
and the crop of spring wheat was perhaps lessened 10 per 
cent from the same cause. " Oats,^ says Mr. Cornell, 
" are esteemed by our farmers as a crop involving less risk 
from accident of season, or injury from the ravages of in- 
sects, than any oU.er; and though it is regarded by most 
farmere as an exlwusting crop to the soil, and an unfiivor- 
able crop to seed wUh, it is neverUieless a popular crop, 
and more acres are sown wiUi oats than any other grain in 
our county." The season was as favorable as the average 
for Com, which Mr. C. considers the " surest and most pro- 
fitable grain crop" for the farmere of Tompkins; "the 
crop was very well grown, and generally placed in the 
shock before the killing frosts of the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Much difficulty, however, was experienced hi 



gettmg the com dry enough to crib m good order, owing 
to the excess of wet weather in November, and a portion 
of the crop was iiyured through that cause." Like peaa 
and beans, Potatoes and other roots are cultivated •* in 
small parcels, scarcely an acre upon any one farm." Tbe 
potatoes " are mainly planted to supply the farmer's familw 
and the market demand of our viUage population, very Few 
If any, being sent out of the county for a market, and 
much legs than formeriy are they used by the farmer fox- 
early feeding to bis porkers. The CK>p of 1860 suflTered 
more by rot than those of the year or two previous ; our 
reports show that fully one-fourth of the crop was thus 
lost." Hungarian Gra?8 and Millet are not popular. " To- 
bacco," Mr. C. remarks, with much energy, "has defiled 
82 acres of the soil of our county, and 124,382 pounds af 
the filthy stuff is thus added to the quantity that annually 
contaminates the atmosphere we are compelled to breathe.'* 
As to Fruit there were planted in Tompkins county 
during, 1860, 17,892 ap,>le, 6,768 pear, 8,485 peach, ai>d 
4,705 cherry trees, and 8,594 grapevines. The aggregate 
crop of the county foote up as follows, omitting the large 
amount consumed by the families of the producers, which 
was not taken into the account in the report: 
^ (""^ Ma.S]3 bashel^ and 7. 705 baireh c!d«r 
PaARS, 1W4 buBliets, aold for 

bnahdi. 

"The Grapes refyrescnted at loM for the above mm 
do not embrace the entire crop, as several of our oittxena 
pressed Uie juice from theur grapes and made wine to the 
extent of 7.000 galtons. wfu^^Z been madeTZ otl^ 
but we have no reliable 
statement of the amount. There are preparations makinr 
in U^vwmity of Ithaca for extending the grape cult,^5 
for the purpose of manufacturing wine, and if tfie^te^ 
prise IS not diecked by some unforeseen cause, wine wiU 
become an important feature in our future reports." 

Among other reraarics that may be made in conclusion 
IS the influence of Temperature upon the growth of India^ 
Corn. The greater the altitude of the town above the 
level of Cayuga Lake, and hence the lower degree of 
temperature, the less average bushels of corn per acre are 
produced-Ithaca, the town bordering the lake, showing 
an average of 46.7 bushels per acre, while Groton with 
an average altitude of 1,000 feet above the lake, only pro- 
duces 82.4 bushels-a dilTerenee of Hi bushels per acre. 
Tlie same fact Is illustrated in the returns from other towns. 
Tlie steady increase in the products of the Dairies, above 
alluded to, is thought to prove the adaptotion of a Short- 
Horn cross for dairy purposes. The number of Sheen 
kept Is about 60,000 less than ten years ago, and while 
fiiie-wooTed sheep are thus diminishing in numbera, farmera 
have dif.covered their interest In the coareer wooled varie 
ties that supply eftriy lambs and good carcases for market." 

Mr. Cornell undertook the collection of these stetistica 
on the part of the Farmere' dub of which he is President^ 
and both he and they are to be congratulated upon the 
success of the enterprise. He proposes to conUnue the 
same undertaking hereafter, unUl the Legislatare makes 
provision, as it should have done yeara ago, for the an. 
nual procurement of such returns. Would that other 
Farmers' Clubs might Imitate so excellent an example I 

A^^J^L^J^c^^^^ f^'' ^^^^ ^® excellent ad- 
dress delivered before the Agricultural Society of Adams. 
Rodman and Loraine, by Hon. Eowxao KrEunrTi^ 
noticed in the Co. Gent, at the Ume of ita deliveryJlSQ 
ti^e author, and to Gen. a D. HuMOiaroRD of Ad^ 
Wo have marked several extracts for eariy puWicaUonT^ 
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SPREADING M ANUR E IN AUTUMN. 

In the lii5t Ko. of The Gultitator, you sUrtle New 
England farmers by the advice of Ut^ Thomas to Cayi^a 
Oo. farmers, to spread their manure for spring phinting in 
the fttlf. It Ts tIM general 'sopposltion with n^v, and prac- 
tioed upon, thrnH by *o doing tiie best part of the roanure 
will be washed away, but if put on just before plantiog, 
mml then plowed and harrowed in, all the good of the 
manure will be retained. All the ** theorists," from Dr. 
Silas Dane in his ** Georgical Lexicon," (1790) to the most 
modern writers on agrictitture, and their name is Legion, 
whose works I have read, assume tliat manures spread in 
fall will be leached of their most valuable salts before 
tbe season for plowing in, and I do not know a farmer of 
my acquaintance in Massachusetts or Connecticut, who 
would not think it wasteful farming to spread manure in 
the fall on land to be plowed iii tbe spring. 

Perhaps I am all wrong and Mr. T. is right. I want to 
know the proper mode and hope Mr. T. will give us his 
reasons for the faith that is in him ? R. Goodman. 

There appear to be but two reasons why autumn 
manuring -is better, than spring, namely, 1st, it accords 
with experience, and 2dly, it agrees with theory. Perhaps 
tbe first reason will be sufficient — if so, we can only 
recommend our correspondent and his neighbors to give it 
m full and fair (rial. Tbe Instances where it has proved 
best, most distinctly and strikingly so, are quite numerous. 
The theory is exceedingly simple. Manure is most effica- 
cious when it Is Intimately diffused through the soil. If 
spread in lumps, left im 4unp9, and plowed in and allowed 
to remain in linnps, it cannot be worth half as much as 
when finely pulverized and well mixed. Tliere is no doubt 
that the difference against spring application would be 
greatly lessened if the manure could be first finely broken ; 
then very evenly spread; next, well mixed with the top 
soil by frequent barrowings ; and lastly plowed in to a 
moderate dv^pih. But an easier way to effect all this fine 
intermixture, is to spread in autumn. The soluble parts, 
including a large portion of all that is valuable, are di«* 
• solved by autumn and winter rains, and spring rains ciutv 
them into the top soil, diffusing them among the particles 
more minutely and more perfectly than by the finest 
pulverization. Very little is carried off, unless the manure 
lias been thrown into the bottom of swales or into streams. 
Perhaps six to twelve inches of water falls by all these 
rains; yet very little runs off, without first soaking into, 
or passing into contact with tbe soil, which absorbs and 
retains all the rich parts. One of the best fui*raer8 in the 
country, who lias given special attention to the subject, 
thinks that the manure which water holds in solution, will 
be all absorbed or strained out of it by flowing a very few 
redd over a surface of grass ; and experiments have also 
shown that liquid manure filtering a foot or two tlirough 
loam, runs off clear. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
so thin a stratum of water as usually falls in a shower of 
rain, would soon have all the rich parts it might get from 
surface manure quickly strained out and held fast by the 
soil over which it slowly finds its way. 

SoRGBiTM MoLASSR^. — At the llKnois State Fair, a dis- 
cussion was held on the mannfacture of Sorghum molas- 
ses. ProC Turner considered ite manufacture profitable, 
when common com would not bring over tliirty cents per 
bushel — above Uiat price, raiaing corn was the most pro- 
fitable. C. D. Bent, of Iowa, made 250 gallons from an 
acre ; another cultivator made 94 gallons from the third 
of an acre. Hie poorer and drier soifs bring the best 
jnice. Skimming while boiling, h the only clarifying now 
adopted. There appears to be no difficulty in manufac- 
turing sugar from the cane. 



SCRAPS FROM T HE H ORTICULTURIST. 

The last number of tbe Horticulturist contains some in> 
terosttng facts, which we glean for our readers, and add 
some suggestioDs of our-own : — 

Graphs. — ^The editor has received from Reading, Mass. 
specimens of the Djacut Amber, "said to ripen ten days 
before the Concord.** It is described as liaviug a large 
berry and small bunch ; of a dark amber eokir, and with 
a strong native aroma " — by which we are to understand 
that it has an intolerable foxy scent. The editor says, it 
is too inferior for a table grape." He has also received, 
from other sources, various "native '* seedlings, which he 
has " seriously thought of sending to Gen. Scott for army 
purposes, as the smell of them would scatter the rebels 
faster than the smell of gunpowder." 

Makinq Outunjcs or F&uix. — A correspondent gives 
his mode, which is simply cutthig the fruit through tho 
middle, stem and all, and then placing the flat, newly cut 
surface on paper, and , running tlie point of a lead pencil 
around tbe whole. The juice of the fruit will wet the 
sheet, and must be immediately absorbod by blotting- 
paper ; then pass a fine point again over the outliue, and 
secure it on a sheet of transfer paper. This niode may 
do very well ; but we have long practiced an easier, more 
accurate, and more expeditious way. Cut Uie fruit, as 
before, through the middle, a little before it is fully ripe, 
and it will dry slightly in a few u^inutes so as to impart 
but little juice to the paper — the applicatiun of blotting- 
paper to the cut surface will also asaist in removing the 
juice. Then with a p^u and ink, lightly touch the edge, 
inking the stem rather heavily ; press it well upon a sheet 
of soft, smooth, unsized paper, and a perfectly accurate 
impre.H2»ion will be made. The stem inust be separuiely 
and hardly pressed. By using reddish brown ink for red 
and russet fruits, and greenish brown fur green fruits, the 
effect will be fine. Any defects in the impression are 
ea;^ily corrected with a pencil or pen. A little practice 
will enable the operator to apply just such a quantity of 
ink as will give with a single impression a clear outside 
line, and a soft shade within. 

Strawberries. — An article from A. S. Fullkr of 
Brooklyn, contains among other statements, the following 
in relation to some of the newer sorts, founded on his ex- 
perience : — 

WihoTi's Albany^ the most productive — its very acid 
flavor becomes mild, if allowed to remain two or three 
days after it colors. Trioniphe de Gand — the only for- 
eign sort that gives general satisfaction. Bartlelt, — hardy, 
good for field culture — bears crowding — fruit large, fine 
crimson, flavor moderate. Hericart — excellent, hardy, 
but poor bearer. Trollupe^s Victoria, lai'g'?, handsome, 
tender, not productive. J)omier^tt Prolific, " wonderfully 
productive," but wanting Hi quiility. Cftorlton** ; seed- 
ling of Iowa, more prolific and lar<^er, but no better in 
flavor. Walker^ very ricl*, but neithjiir hirge nor pro<luc- 
tive. Hooker^ for flavor, at the head of the list, but quite 
tender and improductive. Wizard, large, soft, acid, de- 
ficient ill' flavor. All those are r<taminate8. 

A Model Apflk Trkk. — W. Bacon of Richmond, Mass., 
furnishes a description of tlie best specimen of an apple 
tree he ever saw." Its head is so near the ground that a 
person can without difficulty step iuto the lower bnniches, 
and these branches spread so low that the fruit can he 
gathered without difficulty by a persHjn standing on the 
ground. They are long brandies, and the top of the tree 
forms a symmetrical hemisphere. Neither the axe or the 
saw has been used in forming the head — the Imnd and the 
prui«iog-knife directed the first starting of the branches. 
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TO THE AOENTS OF T HE CULTIVATOR. 

In presenting to the Public the Prospectuses of their Ru- 
ral Publications for 1862, the Proprietors of The Country 
Grntlkman and The Cultivator, desire to express tlie 
conviction that at no time during the whole history of our 
Country, have the existence and extension of 
Au ImproTed and Prosperoun Airrlculiitrcv 
Been of such momentmis importance to the National wel- 
fire, as at the present Crisis of events. Thirty years 
A 00 the Senior Editor of these Journals was led to under- 
take the. publication of a Farm er^s Paper, from th« oon- 
fident belief that the Amelioration of American Husbandry 
could only be brought about through the Co^peratipn of 
Farmers themselvea — ^in other words, that an Agricultural 
Periodical made up of their Praetieal 'Experience^ con- 
tributed in great part by their own pens, would afford the 
surest medium for the Diffusion of Information, the widest 
field in which Error, Prejudice and Deterioration oould be 
encountered, the most trustworthy Guidance and Aid in 
reaching 

more Tlaoroiifrla and IVtore Profitable Sys- 
tems eC Farming'* 

Of the correctness of this belief, every year tliat has ^ince 
elapsed, has supplied the most convincing evidence; and 
now that we are engaged in a War, which must eventually 
add to the consumption, and, to a certain degree, diminish 
the productiveness of the Country, while at the same time 
otiier Nations are eager purchasers of whatever grain and 
flour we can spare them, those who cultivate the Soil 
8)iouId welcome the more liberally and earnestly every 
means by which light can be thrown upon the lAanifold 
Operations and Interests of the Farm. EVERY READEB 
is, therefore, solicited to 

Exert Ikls Influence* 
In promoting the Circulation of this Journal, if not by ac- 
tive efforts to procure Bubscribers for it, a( least by exten- 
ding the knowledge of its character and design among 
his neighbors and friends. 

A sample copy of the Annual Register for 1862 
will be sent out with this Number of the Cultivator to 
those from whom we have hitherto received Clubs^/or use 
in canvoMiiig for Subscribers the present Season, Should 
any agent through miscarriage in the mail, or otherwise,, 
fail to receive the Annual Register, we should be glad 
to be informed of the fact at once. We hope that no one 
who has in previous years, acted for us, will suffer his 
Club to go by default the present season. 

Extra Copies to New Snbscrll^ers* 
We have printed a large extra edition of the Novem- 
ber and December numbers, and will supply them as long 
this edition holds out, to all subscribers marked as new 
upon the Club lists. Old subscribers will have received 
them already, but when any present subscriber wishiea for 
a duplicate to circulate among his friends, or for other 
purposes, it will be forwarded with pleasure. 

We dcnre also to ask for our Weekly Journal the at. 



tention of those for whom the Monthly visits of Tax 
Cultivator do not come with sufficient frequency 
The Publishers claim that 

Tike American **€onatrir Gentleman 

Is the Tiller of the Soi) who places before himself die 
highest standard, as regards the culture and fertility of 
his Fields, the necessities and comforts of his Buildings, 
the neatness and taste of the Homestead and its surround- 
ings ; who aims to accomplish everything he undertakes 
to the best of his capacity, and neglects no source of Im 
provement either for himself or in the management of his 
affairs: and this Title was consequently given to their 
Weekly Journal, with the determination to make it 

Tike Orgrau off Our Best Farmers In ETery 
Part of tike Union* 

They believe that a general demand now exists for a 
Periodical issued as frequently as once a week, the main 
objects of which arc of a purely Practical kind ; the Cropti 
and Processes of general Husbandry, the Management and 
Breeds of Domestic Animals, the care of the Ordiard and 
Garden, the Household Economy of the Farmer, and the 
general Progress of Agricultural Events — subordiuatc to 
which, and incidental to the chief purposes always held ia 
view, — are aldo included appropriate miscellaneous read- 
ing:, and a ooncise Record of Current Events. 

Terms to Clnbs* 

The Country Gentleman and Annual Rboistkr are 
furnished as follows : — Single copies ef esch $2.tS * two 
copies, |4; four copies, |7; eight copies, $13, and any 
larger namber at the same i-ate, wliich includes the Pos- 
tage on the Register. Where, however, the subscribers 
are already supplied with the Register, or do not wisb ii, 
we will send the Country Gentleman alone as follows : — 
Three copies for $5 ; five copies, $8 ; ten copies, |;15. 
New volumes begin with July and Janulu'y, each year, the 
19th commencing with January 1, 1862. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces will each add 
twenty-six cents a year to the above terms, to cover United 
Sutes Postage to the Canada Imes. 

The Country Gentleman in a Cultivator Club. — la 
making np Clubs, a subscription to the Country Gentle- 
man at $2 a year, will count the same as Four subscribers 
to The Cultivator, and the subscribed to the Country 
Gentleman will receive one copy of the Register. That 
is. Five Dollars will pay for one copy of the Country Gen- 
tleman and six copies of The Cultiyator, each aubscri- 
ber receiving a copy of the ReoistIer. 



Agents who wish the Register to supply to every 
subscriber as fast as they take his name, can remit for 
them at the rate of Fifteen Dollars a hundred, (15 cents 
apiece,) and on completion of then* lists, send the remain- 
ing 85 cents for each subscriber. This has proved an ex- 
cellent plan; each subscriber, as soon as he pays his Fifty 
Cents, receives one-half his money back in a Twenty-five 
cent book, and the Agent has no farther trouble in the 
collection of the money. 

The Register Postage Free.— We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the Annual Regisier without 
charge to the subscriber. 

Members or Clubs may receive their papers at differ 
ent Poet Offices. 

Address, LUTHER TUCMR k SON, 

Albany, N. Y. 
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It is with deep regret that we have to announce 
the Denth, on tlie 16th inst, at his residence in Kinder- 
Wk, of Dr. John P. Bl'rkman — always an active friend 
and advocate of agricultural improvement. Dr. B. was 
educate as a physician, and followed his profession at 
Kittderliook for a number of years, during which he was 
too cWe an observer not to regard witli apprehension the 
constant deterioration of thesoil In lus oeigliborhood, arising 
from the bad system then pursued by most of the farmers, 
iM)t only of his own vicinity, but to a great extent throughout 
the country. Seeing tlie necessity of a change in this respect, 
jus earnest desire to assist in bringing it about, l>rougiithiro 
uUo association with oUiera who were also striving to draw 
public attention to the impoi-tance of diffusing information 
upon the subjec^of agricultural improvement among the far- 
Jttetff of the State. He not Only labored with his pen, but 
DC carried bis zeal and strong common sense into the busi- 
of practical farming; and undoubtedly did more, 
by precept and example, tlian any other one individ- 
^\ to produce a revolution in the practice of agriculture, 
Jywbich the farming of Columbia county was changed 
™n an exhaustive and unprofitable, to a most productive 
wd profitable lystem — a system by which the farmers, in- 
stead of annually becoming poorer, have been growing 
richer and richer for years past. 

His efforts in the good cause were by no means confined, 
however, to his own County. He was one of the eariiest 
^noTCTB in the establishment of a State Agricultural So- 
jjety, and was assdciated with Judge Bukl in conducting 
Th« Cultitator when it was published as the organ of 
tJ^e Society. In 1837 and 1838 he filled the Presidency 
of that body, under its old Constitution ; and, after its 
"^orgHnteaUon in 1841, he was again chosen to occupy 
tbia honorable and responsible position, in 1844, the year 
of the Poughkeepsie Fair. At the time of his death, Dr. 

bad reached his 74th year, and, until comparatively a 
'Wnt period, had been a constant attendant upon the 
Meetings and Exhibitions of the Society, ever ready to 
o*Mxperate in eitending its mflnence and increasing its 
i^^eana of usefulness. He had also filled several public 
ofl5ces of distinction, among others the Senatorship of the 
State; and " while his abilities," says the ArgiL% "have 
* adonied the wider sphere of his public jife, his virtues 
liave endeared him in no ordinary degree to the private 
circle in which be moved, and his death will be shicerely 
mourned by the family and frieuds who loved and honored 
Mm in life.*' 

A Good Cow. — We exhibited a milch cow of native 
breed, at our State Fair, which gave 70 lbs. of milk per 
day for the first ten days in June, and 57 lbs. per day for 
the last ten days in August — tlie average amount of but- 
ter from the above milk, was 2| lbs. per day. Tlie state- 
ment is a large one for many people to believe. I would 
like to see published in your valuable journal, a statement 
of the record of the production of the best cows you 
have in your p^seseion. H. G. Root. Benninaion, VL 
[We have not time at present to collate and maae up the 
record our correspondent desires, but may do it hereafter.] 

Bf* We- have received the " Transactions of the Board 
of Agriculture of Upper Canada,** in three volumes, for 
1866, '67, '68 and '69, which we have examined with 
much mtcrcst. Tlie extent of the rery liberal support 
which Government there afTords to Agricultural Societies, 
may not be generally known on this side the border. We 
find the following appropriations, as shown by the Re- 
ports of the Treasurer, R, L. Desison, Esq. : — 

M55, to Oonnty Socletfes. net amotmt 130,983.50 

do. Provincial Society. •S.mfiO 

do. 4.000.00 

7M.W 

Total grant to Ag. Societies, 1855, W7.6K.00 

The amount appropriated by Government in 1866 was 
about the same, and in 1857 it was made |2,000 larger, 



by a grant of this amount to aid in the printing of the 

Society's Transactions. In 1858, the appropriation to 

County Societies was $48,488, of which the Provincial 

Society receives 10 per cent., or |4,848.30 beside its own 

grant of $4,000, being a total in that year 

To Provincial Society #8,848.30 

Net amount to County Societies, 43.(81.70 

ToUl grant to Ag. Societies. 1868. •§2.483.00 

In 1859, we find the following items : — 

Ooremment Qnnti (pnrpOM not speclflod.} #13^.31 

Annual Appropriation, 4,000.t)0 

Ten per cent on County Society Grant. 4»Ml30 



Total Govemnient aid to Provincial Society, 

Net Grant to County Societies 43.814.70 

•e&004.21 

It may not be a very good time to urge upon the atten- 
tion of our authorities, the striking eoDtrast between the 
sums appropriated for the advancement of Agriculture in 
the Province of Canada West and in the State of New- 
York, respectively, and yet we cannot forbear giving our 
neighbors the credit tliey deserve for having discerned 
tliat the great interest of their country is its Farming, and 
for having acted so liberally and judiciously upon that 
knowledge. Our main interest in New-Tork is also our 
Agriculture, and behold tlie mimifioenoe with whidi we 
aim to cherish and advance that interest - 

Ttie Stale Agricnitoral Society receives anaaaHy, #800.00 

The Connty Societies tlie balance of. W.OOO. 7.2<X).00 

The Entomologist of the State Sodety 1.000.00 

#»,000.00 

and, in addition, the State prints our Transactions I We 
cannot find recent statistics for the purpose of placing 
aide by side the popuhtiou and extent of Canada West, 
compared with this State, but to go back as far as 1851, 
it is our impression that she had about two-thirds tlie sur- 
face of laud under cultivation that we had, and not much 
more than one-third our population. She probably gives 
annually three to fwir times as much money for the bene- 
fit of her agriculture as we do. Transactions and all inclu- 
ded. 

It may be added that there were, in 1859, nziy-one 
County or Local Societies in Canada West, deriving bene- 
fit from the appropriations above mentioned — receiving 
from two or three hundred up to nearly seven hundred 
dollars each, per year. 

|3|r Our Foreign exchanges bring us the official state- 
ment of the imports of Breadstuflfs into Great Britain for 
the first eight months of the present year, or up to Sept. 
1st, showing that their total value must have been little 
short of one hundred millions of dollars^ against imports 
of about $85,0^)0,000 in tlie corresponding period of 1860, 
and $40,000,000 in 1859. The figures with regard to 
wheat and floor, are: — 

r-Dgbt months ending Avgnst 81-> 

issa i8»)0. 

Wheat, hnshels. 83,081,960 «,2^.1» ».??* «^ 

Flour, cwt. 2.741,257 2.4fi3,0»i 5.0;i0,281 

The London Times gives the following interesting state- 
ment as to the proportions in which Great Britain has been 
a purchaser of breadstuflfs in diflferent countries : — 

WngAT-Pereentage from, 1858. 186(1 1801. 

Russia. Tr. 15X 19 12M 

Prusia, 1« »| 14, 

Denmark 6 8 

Mecklenberg. 8M B 9 

Hanse Towns. IX 3X 3X 

Prance, 37X 5 3X 

Tnrkey. Moldavia and Wallachia. 3 5 4 

Egypt. 12 3 

rSted States, - 15X SHX 

Other countries, 7 5 15 

Total. .*100 100 "lOO 

Flocr— Percentage from 18591 1800. 1861. 

Hanse Towns, 6 7H 4 

France, »1 41 H 9 

United States, 1 ?6 ^ 

Other conntries. 3 15 26 

Total iob loo 'loo 

" As regards Wheat it thus appears that the greatest 
fluctations occur in the imports respectively from France 
and the United States. In 1859 the position of the two 
coimtrics as contributors to our waiits was exactly opposite 
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to that which they now occupy. In 1859 France supplied 
more than a thii-d of our whole reqniiementa, while the 
amount from America wjis merely no:nu»fil. America has 
now supplied 36^^ per cent, and France only 3| per cent." 
In Flour, moreover, *' the command of the trade has fluctu- 
ated chiefly between France and America, France having 
supplied iu 1859 91 per cent, of our whole importiitiona, 
and America only 1 per cent., while this year America 
hot seiU tt« 61 per cent., and France only 9 per cent.'" 

The Commismonere recently appointed on the part 
of the United States to correspond with the Commission- 
ers of the English Government, with regard to the Great 
lutemational Exliibition, to be held at London, in 1862, 
met in Washington on Monday of last week. Telegraphic 
despatches inform us that Hon. Wm. H. Seward whs 
chosen Chairman, and Mr. Kennedy Secretary. A Com- 
mittee of five, Mr. B. P. Johnson of New York Chairman, 
was appointed to wait on the President to solicit the use 
of a Government vessel to transport tlie contributions of 
Americans to the Fair. An Executive Committee was 
appointed at a subsequent meeting, "consisting of B. P. 
JolmsoB, of N. Y., Chairman ; J. C. G. Kennedy, W. W. 
Seaton of Washington ; and James R. Partridge, of Md., 
the last named Secretary. It is tlieir duty to make all 
necessary preparations for the exhibition. An office is 
to be established at Washington, and a description of all 
articles intended for exhibition, submitted to the Com- 
mittee for their action. Inventors or other exhibitors can 
apply to any one of the Commissioners or Executive Com- 
mittee." 

The Third Catalogue of the " Maryland Agricul- 
tural College " has been sent us. It shows a list of over 
one hundred students. As to the design which the Trus- 
tees and Faculty of this Institution have placed before 
themselves, we quote from their circular It is not so 
much designed td teach the pupils to be farmers, as to 
make our farmers liberally educated gentlemen, with 
special reference to the sciences that bear immediately 
upon their profession ; to indoctrinate the youth of Mary- 
land in those arts and sciences, which, with good manners 
and morals, shall nmke them not only skillful in their pro- 
fession, but ornaments to society, useful citizens, and an 
honor to tite State* Thus, while the Student lea.^8 tlie 
various useful details of Agriculture and Horticulture, In- 
struction in these is not at the expense of, but is merely 
superadded to moral and intellectual culture. The course 
of study, which is as extensive as that of any College, in- 
cludes the Ancient and Modem Languages; the Mathe- 
matics and then* applications ; the Natural Scienees, with 
special reference to Agriculture, Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy and Political Economy." Tuition, board, etc., 
$250 per annum. 

We have also received the Catalogue of the ** Micliigan 
State Agricultural College.'' It shows the^ followuig sum- 
mary of pupils: 

B«nlor ClMM. 7 I Freihman Claai,.... 31 

Junior Claas, a I Preparatory Class, S9 

Total 66 

Tlie Tuition here is free to all students from the State, 
and the board furnished at cost; room rent four dollars a 
year, and a matriculation fee of five dollars. " Students 
work on the Farm or in the Grarden three hours a day, for 
which they receive adequate remuneration; the amount 
paid depending on their ability and fidelity. The wages 
for labor are applied on their board in the quarterly set- 
tlement of accounts." The object of the Institution is 
simply defined as being " to afford thorough instruction in 
Agriculture and the Natural Sciences connected therewith." 

At the Annual Meeting of the Orleans County Ag. 
Society, lately held at Albion, the following officers were 
elected : President — A. B. Bailet ; Vice-President — 
Paul Pratt; Secretary — L. C. Paine; Treasurer — David 
Bettis. 



Manuring roR Corn in Autumn. — We noticed some 
time ago the ^excellent practice of J. Beattt & Sons, oC 
Cayuga county, in applying the manure for theu- corn the 
previous autumn, to grass land, tlie sod to be inverted just 
before plowing. One of the best corn fields we have any- 
where seen this year, is a field thus treated. It has since 
been husked and measured ; the product is rather over 
seventy-Jive bushels of shelled corn per acre. Another 
portion of the same field was treated alike in every respect, 
with the exception of applying the manure in spring. 
The crop is much inferior to the other part. 

Mowing Machines with Oxen. — Au " Old Subscriber " 
in Middlesex Co., Mass., states that it is becoming com- 
mon for farmers, who have a yoke of oxen and but one 
horse, to work their mowing machines %ith oxen. He 
says that the Buckeye mower has done well for this pur- 
pose. He inquires if the Wood machine would probably 
do as well. We are inclined to think it would; ulthongh 
possibly the Buckeye might run steadier without a rider, 
as might be necessary in driving oxen. Both machines 
are well adapted to passing obstructions, on which accoant 
our correspondent inquires; but of all the good new roar 
chines for this purpose, we have seen none to exceed the 
" Cayuga Chief," made at Auburn, N. Y., and whicli we 
have had an opportunity of testing in this respect. The 
best proof in such cases i* experience, and those machiuea 
which actual trial show best adapted to the use of oxen 
must be chosen. The most reliable information therefore 
may be had of farmers who have used oxeu (or a length 
of time. 



Leaves for LrrrKR. — ^There are many parts of the 
country where grain is not extensively raised, and where 
straw for litter is scarce, but in which an abundant supply 
of forest leaves may be easily obtained, just before winter. 
They are often blown in great piles on the lee side of 
hills or fences, or into hollows, and a wagon may be load- 
ed with them in a few minutes. If kept drv they make 
the warmest of all kinds of bedding, because the wind does 
not draw through them ; and the manure is also excellent. 
The straw may be then cut up with hay, or mixed with 
meal for feed: 



5;^^ We learn that Col. Joseph Juliand 2d, of Bain- 
bridge, Chenango Co., whose improved stock has been 
more than once alluded to in our columns heretofore, has 
just sold tlie roan Short- Horn bull calf " i>ai*y*« Grand 
DiUcCy'' got by " Jiowelia's Grand Duke^'"* he by Thome's 
*'2(i Grand Duke^^^ &c., to Ne^sow Ireland, BL^q., of 
West Bainbridgc. 

HsREFORn Sale. — The herd of Mr. John Hewer, of 
Vern Farm, Biarden, of high standing among breeders of 
Herefords, was sold at auction on the 24th ult. Thirty- 
two cows and heifers fetched about 1000 giuueas, averag- 
ing nearly 35/. Among them Nell Gwynne, a 3-year old 
heifer, fetched 71 guineas, and the calves of other two- 
Dinah and Gipsy Lass — vi/.., a heifer calf of the former, 
and bull calf of the latter, fetched 61 and 90 guineas 
respectively. Fifteen bulls and bull calves were sold for 
810 guineas, or 62 guineas each, Abd-el Kadcr, a 3-year 
odd bull, realizing 136 guineas. 



Jg^Dr. Wendell of Hazlewood Farm, near this city, 
has left us a fine sample of the Sweet French Turnip, the 
seed of which was sown the last of July, after a crop of 
garden peas had been taken ofi' the ground. It has an 
unusual weight of top, as well as a good sised root, and 
if it realizes what has beeh claimed for it, for late-keeping 
in the spring, is a Tariety worthy of more attention. Dr. 
W. has also tried tlie varieties of the Potato originated 
and introduced by Mr. Goodrich of Utica, and reports 
very favorable upon the " Oneida Pink-Eye," particiUarly 
as regards productiveness, while for quality he thinks it 
fully equal to the Peach Blow. It is not at its best for 
for the table until the late winter or spring. 
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Thk Annual Rkoister of Rural Affairs for 
1 86^, irbidi Ims been for mme weeks advertised in onr 
oolumiH, will be ready to aend out early next week. The 
general character of Its contents and the extent to which 
it is ilHistrated, will appear from the Advertisement allud- 
ed to; and we may add that in both respects, it is at leai«t 
eq«Ml in value and interest to any number that has pre- 
ceded it. 

The low price at which it is sent by mail per dozen^ is 
such as to remunerate any one quite liberally for the sale 
of t) lis quantity, and we know of uo way in whioh so much 
useful reading, accompanied by so many engmvmga, can 
be bad by the farmer for JSoenty-five Certts^ as by the pur- 
chMae of a single copy. 

Any or an of the scve^i previous numbers of the An- 
KCTAL Rkoistkk may at any time be procured. Those en 
do^ng a remittance will be particular to mention the year 
required^ as mistakes frequently occur from orders naming 
the wrong year-rit is the nmnber for it will be 

Tj^lC% OW THE AnKUAL RkGISTKR FOR 1862. 



Onm HimoaKD. per Expresc 

ComjcTK Skts. Kl«lit Nofl.. post paid. 
— > OcwpLrri airs, do. 
tm do. do. 



2.(10 
15.00 
1.60 
3.00 
4.00 



|y*Tlie Report for 1860, of the Commissioner of 
Statistics of the State of Minnesota, lately issued, shows 
tlie average yield of wheat per acre in that State last year, 
to have been 22.05 bushels ; of rje, 21.56 ; barley, 83.23 ; 
oats, 42.39; buckwheat, 15.73; Indian com, 85.67, and 
potatoes, 1 38 bushels. Syrup was manufactured from the 
Boi^hum or ** Chinese sugar-cane,*' to the extent of 9,859 
gallons. 

[for the Coontnr Gentlemao and Cultivator.] 
-OUR COW.** 

We bought her nine years ago last Jane, for twenty- 
five dollars, nobody pretending that she was any " great 
scratd)," she being poor and always having been poor, 
and not given a great amount of milk. Her first season 
with OS she didn^t exceed our expectations, though she 
gave us all the milk we wanted for family ufte, buying 
our butter of course. She however gained flesh some- 
what, and by another spring she looked quite decently, 
and in due season dropped a calf, and gave a good mess 
of good milk. She was then seven years old, and con- 
tinued to improve for five years, then for two years about 
alike, and Uie last year has diminished in quantity of milk 
about an eighth part. She came in " last in April, and 
now (Oct. 29) gives twelve quarts per day, without any 
messing. For the last eight years she has supplied our 
family of 8 members old and young, with all the milk, 
cream and butter we wanted, except a part of one year, 
which by accident she went farrow, and we bought butter. 
We have sold butter and milk enough to pay for what 
we have had to buy during her annual recess from giving 
milk, of four weeks. We have not known just how much 
butter she would make in a week, as we liave. to use a 
large part of her milk and cream each day; but by 
Weighing her milk one week we found it averaged a little 
less than forty-four pounds daily. She has laid in the 
pastive day and niglit tlirough the summer ; in the winter 
is stabled and has a smalt lock of hay at 6 in the mom- 
iug; at 8 a bushel of cut corn-stalks mixed with a peck 
of cleaned and cut carrots in hot water; at 12 a small 
lock of bay; at 6 p. m. another bushel of cut stalks, 
mixed witli two quarts of meaL She is milked near 6 
o'clock, morning and night, through the year. She claims 
DO blood ^ — never has been sick a day, nor broken out 
of her enclosure, nor put her foot in the pail, and ap- 
parently eats as well as ever, and is now with calf. 

RANDOLPH. 



DOES NATURE M AKE S UCH MISTAKES? 

Sowing Oats ahd Rbapino Bablbt.—Two or three years 
ago 1 grew barley from oats, and have a friend in Hunts who 
has several timet done the same thing, and with great success. 
The plan of proeedure is as follows. The oata are sown in 
February, and are cut down during the ending summer to 
within two or thr«e inches of the ground ; the next year they 
come up barley. If any of your correepoodents can offer an 
ezplanatkm of the above eurioos fact, they will nocfa oblige— 
c. jun. f We most beg to express our di»ent from this 
statement The explanation is that the oats being annual, 
die on being eat. The seed of barley had remained in the 
gn>and without vegetating antil the second or third year after 
being sown. This supposed phenomenon was recorded, dis- 
cussed and fully explained in Loudon's Maganne of Natural 
Hifloiy" many years baek. — En ) 

We ctft the above from the London F^eld, It calb to 
mind a story told us some years sbec by a sea captain who 
had retired from the service and turned farmer. He had 
amassed a handsome fortune, which enable him to pur- 
chase and stock a farm in Massachusetts to his entire satis- 
faction. Being at Syracuse one autumn, his attention was 
called by a friend to a very fine sample of barley, with 
which he was so well pleased that he determined to try Its 
cultivation, and accordingly ordered a quantity for seed. 
It was duly received and stored in bis bam through the 
winter. In the spring he had the ground for the barley 
prepared in the best manner, and the seed sown. It grew 
finely ; but to his great astonisbment^ on ripening, there 
was not a bead of bariey to be found in the whole field — 
the entire crop had ehanped to oats ; of which be had a 
beautiful crop. Here was proof-positive of transmuta- 
tion, about which there could be no mistake.'* But we 
had little difficulty, a/ier a few qutetions about the hiborera 
he employed, and the management of his farm, in solv- 
ing the difficul ty. Uim Iritlunan had •undoubtedly fed out 
the seed-barley^ and town instead of it the oats which he 
ought to have given to the horses I 



[For the Country OeoUeman and Caltlrator.] 

Preparing Bone Dust — Good Crop of Com. 

EniToas Country GiciiTLEifAH — Inclosed yon will find 
a sample of txme sofleued with ley. If you will try it 
with a knife or finger nail you will find that it crumbles 
readily and could be easily crushed to a tolerably fine 
powder. I have used bones six years in succession for 
com ; five oi the six crops were good. My best crop was 
last year. I applied the bones to that crop hi the follow- 
ing manner: the ground (two and one-half aores) was 
plowed in August six inches deep. In September six 
barrels of bones were softened* and crushed tolerably 
fine ; the bones were then mixed with twelve barrels of 
wood ashes. After two days the ashes and bones and 
four barrels of night soil were thoroughly mixed with 
about two oords of pond mud ; the heaps heated finely 
and except a little around the edges did not freeze all 
winter. In April this was applied to the hill before plant- 
ing, about a quart to a hill ; the com covered half an 
inch and hoed twice; the product was seventy-eight 
bushels ol riielled com per acre. No other manure was 
applied. 

The land was planted to com as early as 1630, and has 
been planted to com about once in ten years ever since, 
and it is doubtful if twenty-fire bushels per acre was ever 
raised upon it before. Edward Willis. 
MaasaehasetU. Nov. 4. IWl. 



* Will our corrcepondent fAvor as with the exact details of bis 
process of "softentos" with kjr? From the sample sent, we jadae 
the result to be prediclj what Is now so often inquired for— a prncti- 
cable and inexpenrire method of preparing bones for use. Eds. Co. 
Qkst 
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CE LLAR S. 

- Farmers will soon fill up tbeir cellars with fruit and 
TCgetablei, to remnin during a part or the whole of the win- 
ter. These apartments should therefore be first put in 
perfect order before receiving their supplies. 

We visited, some time ago, the residence of a friend 
who had given as much attention to the finishing and ar- 
ranging of his cellar as to that of any other part of his 
house. It was more worthy of a visit than, the finest 
drawing rooms with rosewood furniture and Wilton carpets. 
In the first place, the walls were built in the smoothest 
and most substantial manner; the floors were covered 
with the best water-lime cement, now as hard as flagging, 
and as smooth as planed boards; the oellar was divided into 
i^>artments, one for vegetables, another for fruit, another 
still for provisions, a fourtli for the dairy, and a fifth for 
coal and furnace — for the cellar extended under the whole 
house, kitchen and all. In the vegetable apartment bins 
were made in the middle, so as to have a passage around 
them, and in these bins the vegetables were placed, some 
with only a cover, and others packed in sand, or ill moss. 
Nearly dry and fine moss was preferred to anything else 
for packing beets, turnips, parsnips and cabbages. The 
bins were not made of rough boards, as generally seen, 
but were planed and painted, and the whole presented the 
neatest appearance. The fruit shelves were, in a sinuiar 
manner, made of planed and painted material, with a pass- 
age all around thehi, both for ventilation and to allow the 
attendant to assort them frequently. 

The partitions betweeir the different apartments were 
brick walla, and each one was easily accessible, both from 
the outside large door and from the kitchen. 

How much better is such a celhur as this, tlian those too 
frequently met with, low, damp and unpleasant, with a 
pile of dirty potatoes in one comer, a bin of half broken 
boards in another, partly filled with half rotten apples ; a 
few scattered cabbage heads lying on the wet earth ; and 
a general medley oocupyuig Uie rest of the space. 

TOP-DRE SSING GRASS. 

The practioe of top-dressmg grass lands in autumn is 
becoming properly appreciated by good farmers, the ad- 
vantage being two-fold ; first, the mechanioal protection 
fhmi exposure to winds and ooM ; and secondly, iho en- 
riching effects of the liquid manure carried down by rains 
among the roots of the grass. There is one kind of grass 
crop to which this treatment Is especially vahiable, — 
namely, newly seeded fields. The protection afforded by 
a thin ooat of manure to the young plants of graas jmd 
clover, and the impetus given to their grewtli by th^ en- 
riching eff'ects seem greater and to pay better in this in- 
stance, than m any other case of top-dressing. Fanners 
may try the experiment, and having tried it, they will be 
likely to repeat it It succ^ds remarkably well on heavy 
and strong soils. 

Thb McOobmice Rbapir. — ^Tbe Oommissioner of Pa. 
tents has decided against McOormick's application for the 
extension of his reaper patent of 1847, on the following 
grounds : 

Fir»t : That the Invention is one of great utility and 
importance to the public. 

Second : That the sums already received by McCormick, 
and the sums he is entitled to recover from infringements, 
together, amount to an adequate remuneration, and, there- 
fore, the patent should not be extended. 



[For the Country Gentletnan and Cultivator.] 

HOW TO MA KE G OOD CIDER. 

Messhs- Luther Tuckkk & Sox— Aa I bava b^en bii^blj 
pleased with the information of Mrs. Kbndau. in ike Do- 
mestic Department of your journal, I wrote Mr.LsvBsqcrK to 
send me a good recipe, bow to make good cider Here it is : 
After the apples are crushed, press out the juice, pnt in a 
clean ca?k and leave out the bung. It will work vrithoat 
anything being put in ; in four or five days, draw off, itnd 
put into another clean cask. Do this 3 or 4 titnes, allowing 
as many days between each changing. It does not work 
well in cloudy weather, and eo must be left longer. If it 
does not fine well, it will not keep sweat To anist the 
fineing, dissolve 6 ounces of gelantine for each hogshead wid 
mix ; do thks previous to the last obango of eksk. 

The quality of cider depends on the sort of apples used. 
Two parts soar apples and one part sweet, will make good 
oijder. 

Now observe, let there be no time lost in the whole process, 
but allow sufficient time to do it well. It is the particles of 
pulp left in the cider, that causes it to tarn sour. To effect 
the proper clarifying and working, it wiH require font changes 
of cask, that is if you want first rate cider. Do not put any 
water in any part of the process — have all joioe. 

After the Ixst change, the cider may remain in the cask, 
bunged up 2 or 3 months. You can then bottle off— lay the 
bottles down in a cold dark oellar— some will barst, but then 
you must pat ap with it. It will be fit to we during the 
summer, when all parts of the work have been well done 
The bottled cider will be equal to champagne, and will keep 
sweet. Some put brandy, ram, gin or other spirits in — it 
does not preserve it, but only makes it intoxicating. 

If you can get Pine Apples very cheap^ two or three 
crm«hed up to each hogshead of jaice, will be a great im- 
provement If you keep the eider in casks, be sure that they 
are sound and air ti^t and very clean. Wash out with cold 
water, then soald oat your jeask— fumigate with rag or aul- 
phor— melt the sulphur asd then dip the rag in ; a pleoe 
about one foot square will be suflSeient for a hogshead— light 
the rag and then put it in the hogehead— leave oat the anile 
enly. This will destroy all must or mildew or any otiier 
taste in the cask. 
Thousands of pipes are exported from this island annnally. 

JAMKS LBTES<iUB. 
Qrasadole Lodge, Island of Jersey, England. 



MAKING A PLEA SANT HOMK 

"Rural AvFii&a^^ and tmr Annual IUgistch.^ — One 
of the many things that all can do, is to beautify and 
adorn their dwellings, and all around them ; and to aid 
tliem in this department of the many-sided and multiform 
work of making a pleasaut home, they wilt find some 
valuable sng^estiona in the article of Judge F. now under 
notice. And if they should wish to receive still more as- 
Bistance in the work of laying out their front-yards, and 
the grounds surrounding their residences, in good shape 
and graceful form, I know of no advice that could be 
given to such, better than that which the Editor of this 
journal gave to an inquirer for assistance of this kind, in 
the December number of last year, which was this : " Send 
to Luther Tuckkr & Son, Albany, N. Y., for a volume 
of their Illustrated Rural RegUter^ in which yon will find 
just what you want*^ Tlie same may be said to all who 
are seeking assistance in laying out their grounds, in seed- 
ing and planting their front-yards or lawns, and in beauti- 
fymg and adorning their premises generally. They will 
find in the two volumes referred to, (the proper title of 
which is Rural Affairs^ and the price of which Is |1 per 
volume, post-paid J just what they want or need, and more 
than they will find in any other volume of as little cost 
We doubt not that those who have already adopted, or 
who may yet adopt the advice of our Editor as to sending 
for the book, will feel inclined, or at least have good oc- 
casion, when they see the new forms of beauty which 
their grounds have assumed or may be made to assume, 
to thank him in their hearts for that one little piece of in- 
formation or advice. — Oorretpondent New-England Far- 
mer, Boston, 
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Beodorizikq NiGHT-Sof l.— I deflird^lo tnke the night-soil 
from a yaalt 15 feet deep and 20 feet square, which is oearly 
foil, for removfti land one mile distant i the handling of it, 
owing to the disagreeable smell, woald be ezpensire. Is 
there any cheap waj by whioh it could be deodorised, to ena- 
ble me to remove it withoat^ much extra expense 7 I hare 
■een muriatic acid recommended — is it practicable and cheap? 
If Bo, what proportion shoald be used? A Subscribkr. 
Cantulton^ In<L [The best way of treating night-soil is to 
destroy the smell before it is taken from the vault, by repeat- 
edly adding some absorbent while it aopumulates. CohI ashes 
ii most convenient where coal is used for fuel, simply because 
It Is very dry^ and in the form of powder. Very dry loam 
in powmr would be' a« good or better. Powdered ' charcoal 
pOTlui^ still better. Bat as this preparaUon cannot now be 
made m the present instance (unless by adding large au^nli- 
tiee to the upper surface and then ren^oving successive layers, 
which would oe slow and tedious,) the next best course is to 
remove it and make it into a compost heap as near at hand 
as convenient or practicable. Make successive layers of the 
deposits and of coal ashesL dry kMun, dry peat, or powdered 
ch&rooal,---tiie thinner each layer the better,— And after re- 
maining a few weekSj it may be drawn to the field without 
difllculty or iBconvenienoe. There should be enough of the 
abeorbent to render the heap so dry as to separate readily in 
spreading, and to retain alt the bad odor. If the absorbent 
is very dry, much less of it will be required— probably if one 
and a half or two parts, to one part of the night-soil, would 
be abundant under favorable eircumstances. If sawdust 
oonld be burned to charcoal, it would doubtless form an ex- 
cellent material for the purpose. Burnt clay, kept dry, is one 
of the best preparations. Muriatic acid would be too costly.] 

THimrtRO-OoT and RepLAiiTiirQ.— I intend to build* dur- 
ing the ooming eefMon ; the pite is at present covered with 
forest — would you advise to clear the land entirely, and then 
»tt out young trees for shade and ornament, or leave the pre- 
sent growth and trim it '2 It appears to me, ta the trees are 
■0 taU, that nothing can be done with them. j. a. m. Albert 
Co^ New-Bruntwiek. [If there are any good small trees, 
leave these, and cot down the laige bare-timber treea They 
will thiekea in stem and foliage in a few years, and form a 
nsefol help to the artifidal plantings. The several years re- 
qaifed for young new^ set trees to furnish shade, induce 
planters of new places to secure if practicable at least some- 
thing from the native growth. One of the finest pUmUUons 
of tmes we ever saw was obtained by selling for wood all the 
trees beyond a certain diameter, (a few inches,) and the small 
ones thus left had grown and developed themselves for a 
nnmber of years. If there is no small growth whatever, 
(which would be a very unusual thing,) perhaps a rapid 
young growth might be obtained by cutting the stamps close- 
ly to the ground, and allowing the young shoots or suckers to 
q»ing np, to be judieioasly thinned out as required. What- 
ever co«i«e is pursued, it should not* be forgotten that young 
or newly transplanted trees will grow many times faster by 
keeping the smI melloir and calUvated, while suckers from 
the stumps of old trees will often outgrow every thing else.] 

Manuring Orchards.— I have 80 sores of apple orchard 
nineteen years old, containing 2,800 trees, of which there are 
1,100 Newtown pippin. I wish you would inform me what 
is the best manure to put on my trees to make tbem bear, as 
my Newtowns do not bear. Any information will be thank- 
fully received. Barkby Rbtbolo. Delaware. [If the trees 
are nnprodootive simply beeaose they are Unthrifty in growth, 
the application of yard or stable manure, with a portion of 
ashes, (or in the absence of ashes, of lime,) will probably be 
the beet thing. The appKeation should be made in autumn, 
that the soil may be soaked in winter and spring. If only 
top-dreased, the autamn application is of great importance. 
Ii plowed in, it ^ done most advantageously ii^ spring, ttfter 
the manure has remained all winter on the surface. It some- 
times happens that ashes or lime alone will restore the pro- 
duotireness. A good deal depends on the character and con- 
dition of the soil, which can be determined only by experi- 
ment As^ ft genital vtle lU)W«rtft^ nommon xAannre, with 
one-tenth to one-tweotieth ashes or lime, will bo aeful in 
nearly all eases.] 

BblarObd Horn.— Doffng the last eisfat months I have 
been stoll feeding, (soiling) a cow, and so far am well satisfi- 
ed with the experiment Baring that time she has been 
tamed out to run in the yard about threa houn each day- 
bat I find now that her hoofs have grown so mndk that she 
Hands almost upon her heels. Many of your readers, doubt- 



less, have experience in this matter, and I shoald like to ask 
if the hoof will bear paring down as freely as that of the 
horse | and if so, in what manner, and how often .should it be 
done. CouKTRT. Middlesex Co.^ N. J. 

TiMOTBT Head in Leap.— Herein you will find a bead of 
timothy which looks as though each seed had sprouted and 
pown a short distance, but 1 cannot, on eloee inspection, find 
It 80.^ It is something new to me— is it to you ? Byron. 
Sprin^aterf N. T. [This is not an uncommon appearance, 
and it is commonly and erroneously attributed to the sprout- 
ing of the ripe seed by wet weather. It is simply a mon- 
strosity ; the paletB^ corol, or inner chaff of the head being 
partially converted to small leaves, in the same way tliat 
stamens iri th^ water lily aro converted to petals in forming 
double flowers, as shown in the article on Vegetable Physio- 
logy in the Illustrated Annual Register for 1862, p, 168 ] 

A Blind Cow— Aiken's Harbow.— I have a cow blind- 
she has been so about a week— eyes are swollen and watery 
discharges at the nose— disease appears to be in the head. 
What treatment would you recommend 1 And would also 
like to inquire if any of your subscribers have used Aiken's 
Patent Harrow, if so what was the result? j. b. p. [The 
disease may possibly be a severe case of opthalmia. If so, 
and there is some fever, give a dose of glauber's salts from 
A bottle in the usual way, say throe-fuurUis of a pound dis- 
solved in water. Cold water is perhaps the bes( local appli- 
cation. If the inflammation U acute, the application of a 
cloth wet in laudanum and water, (10 or 20 parts of water to 
one of laudanum,) will alleviate the symptoms. At a later 
stage, tannin water is a good wash. We are not acquainted 
with Aiken's Harrow ] 

Collar Lumpb.— Please tell me in the Cultivator how 
to remove " collar lumps " from the breasts and neek of hor- 
des. They are very sore and troublesome to the animal af- 
flicted with them. b. k. [We have had no experience in 
such eases, bat would suggest as the first thing, to avoid using^ 
the horse, or in providing a Dutch collar, so as not to chafe 
the injured parts; and to wash frequently, and perhaps ban- 
dage with cold water, or salt and water.] 

Cranbbrrt Cultivation. — I am very anxious to know 
all about cranberry eultivation. Where can I get the infor- 
mation ? J R. B. [In Eastwood's " Manual for the Culti- 
vation of the Cranberry "—which we can send you by mail, 
postpaid, for 60 cents.] 

Shadk Trsbs.-— My hoase sets ba<d[ about 300 feet from 
the main road. The carriage road leading to the house is 
lined each side with trees, first a deoidaoos then an ever- 
green—each side of the gate is a willow, but it is so dry one 
is dead and the other dying. What trees would you recom- 
mend to pnt in their places? The' main road is bordered 
with maples. Subscriber. [Oaks, if the soil is dry enough, 
would he the finest, but they grow too slow, probably, for our 
correspondent's purpose. The black maple b a very fine 
tree. The most rapidly growing, and a really beautiful, and 
becoming a magnificent tree, is the silver poplar. The only 
objoction is its profuse suckering. Perhaps this would be but 
little detriment in this ease— or if so, a few aoceessire and 
thorough grubbings of the suckers prevent their ro appear- 
ance] 

Plowihg Green Sward.— Whioh is the best time to plow 
green sward for com, in the fall or spring ? YouNe Farmer. 
Otsego Co. [Spring is generally preferred, and as short a 
time before the planting,.. as convenient; because if plowed 
in fall oreariy in spring, the grass finds its way to the surface 
and Increases the labor of cultivatk>n. Exeellent com is ob- 
tained by spreading the manure on the gnm or clover in 
iLutumn, to leach all winter, and plowing to a moderate* 
depth in spring and planting. If plowed in autumn, the 
manore shoald in like manner be spread in aotomn, on the 
top qf the inverted sod^ and Sha^' harrow, or a similar 
implement, to reduce the surfVice to fine tilth, will be neariy 
indispensable in the spring. This mode we nave also found 
to brmg good crops.] 

Cbkbnt por Cast Iron.— Will you give me a receipt 
through your valoable paper,, for filling a crack in a large 
cast-iron kettle. 8. b. c. [A mixture of iron filings wi2i 
sal ammonico, made into a paste with water, will harden so 
as to bo nearly equal to the iron itself] 

Soiling Cattle— Information Wanted. — You would 
confer a favor upon me, and I presume to other subscribers, 
if you could refer us to some work on the soiling of stock — 
some work that would give us practical directbns as to the 
proper crops and their rotation. Or what would be still bet- 
ter, if you could induce Mr. Joslah Quincy to give us the 
zesolt of his experience and manner of procedure. What are 
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his earliest oropi ? nod also if m much and a« good a qnalitj 
of butter and cheese can be made b/ soiling, as by pasturing 
the cows upon the natural grasses of our upland pastures 7 
Also please inform me irhioh in your opinion is the roost ex- 
haustiqgto the soil, a crop of Marrowfat beans or of potatoes, 
say of the Peachblow variety 1 Youkq SuBscRiBktR. Pitts- 
town^ Oct. 14, 1861. fWe know of no work on soiling adapt- 
ed to this country, and founded on extensive experience. In- 
formation of this character, would be aooeptable to ns, and 
doubtless to many of our readers. Mr. Quincy's experience 
is given in his Work on Soiling, which may be had at this of- 
fice, poet paid, for 75 cents. For most courses in farming, po- 
tatoes are the most exhausting.] 

Hbdobs.— Which is the most suitable hedge for enolofiog 
a farm-yard, as regards durability of plants, beauty, kcA 
Some say the Osage Orange, others Barberry planta, Ac. 
Will some friend inform me through Thb Cultivator, the 
proper kind, where the plants or seed can be procured, price, 
time and manner of planting, pruning, after treatment, &c. ; 
they would, with yourselves, confer a lasting favor on a friend 
and subscriber. C. B. Boardm an. Cairo, Greene Co.^ N. Y. 
[If the Norway Spruce should be preferred,— and it would 
no doubt make a fine hedge and screen combined, in a few 
years, — it may be had of any prominent nurserymen — and 
very cheaply at the present time from the nurseries at Roches- 
ter. If the Ofage Orange should be selected, the plants may 
be procured of the Illinois nurserymen at a low rate. The 
Osage should be planted on well drained land to insure hardi- 
ness ; and to make the hedge even and without gaps, let the 
buds swell before Betting out in spring when onlv vigorous, 
starting plants are to Im selected. They must be planted 
where a strip of land five feet wide on each side may be culti- 
vated well and clean for several yean, or the hedge will be 
unsuccessful. Buektbom is hardier, and more uniform in 

frowtb, but it requires very rich soil to grow strong enough, 
or further particulars, see the article with engravings, in 
the Illustrated Register for 1860, containing full instructions 
on pruning, Ac] 

Bbe Book. — Will you be so kind as to inform me through 
The Cultivator, at to a good book upon Bees— its price, 
and whore it can be obtained ; and also the best Bee-hive, 
with the plan of its construction— unless it is under a patent, 
if so, its price. N. Morsb. Jeweit^ N. Y. [Quinby's 
Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained—which we can send 
you post-paid for $1— is probably the best book for new be- 
ginners, and it will aflTord you all necessary information about 
b^e-hives.] 



^ULPHITE OF LIME FOR THE 

^ PRBSERVATION OF CII>£R. 

Sent by Express anywhere. Price fiO cents. 



Nov. 21— wAmlt 



WEBB k WALKER, UUca, N. Y. 
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RESTED HAMBURGH FOWLS. 

^ few choice birds of the Golden Spanxled Created Hamburfh vari- 
ety, may be had by applyhiB to G. N. BEMENT, 
N«v. Sl~wAmtt. fit East 89Ui Street. New- York. 



JMPORTED LEICESTER RAM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale the splendid Imported thorough-bred 
ram "NKPTUNE." He has won first prizes wherever he competed 
and is probably 

THB MOST PBRFBCT 8HEBP 
ever brought to tMs country. He was Imported by the subscriber 
from one of the best flocks In England. Having xntA hfra two seasons 
be cannot put Mm to his floek again. He has an ezeetlent eonstlta 
tion. and Is a first-rate stock getter. He Is 4 years old-welghU S60 Um 
-clip this year. 16 lbs.-priee. WOU. ALEX. SOMKRVILLE, 

Nov. Sl-wlma Lower LaeUne. Montreal. Canada East. 



PURE CHESTER COUNTY PIGS 

Also three or four nice young sows, shipped to order by 
Oct. 3l-w3tnilt. M. a KELLOGG. Chlcopee, Mast. 



ANDRE LEROY^S NURSERIES, 
At A.nBer8, IT'ran.oe, 
The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive hi the worid. 
has the honor to inform his numerous friends, and the public that 
his Catalooui or Facrr a«o Ormamimtal Tkkbs, Bhkitbs. Robes, 
SKBDLncos. Faurr Stoou, Ac, for the present season Is now ready, 
and at their disposal. Apply to 

BRTJOXJIKRK Sc 

51 Cedar-Btrvety New-Torlc. 
Oct. 17-wlani3tm3t. 



^HOIQE POULTRY FOR 8 A I.E. 

WHITE LEGGED DERBY GAME FOWLS, bred from stock ob- 
tained a fjew years rinc^M KiK>wsby, EoiHand. 

STREAK K9 BREASTED BLAOK-RED QAME f OWLa bse4 o)iief. 
ly from stocic obtained of the late Lord Berwick In 1859. 

TOULOUSE GEESE, bred from stock Imported from France by A. 
W. Austin. Esq. These are considered in Europe the largest of all 
geese and are much esteemed by epicures fbr the excellence of their 
flesh. • 

Price of the Game Fowls, $5 per pair ; of the Geese, #13 per pair. 
All the stocic Is of the best quality. SANFORD HOWARD. 

Nov. 14— w3tm2t. Office of the Boston Cultivator, Boston. Mass. 

H O R T - H O R N 8 

Aim 

FOR SALE. 

A few COWS and HEIFERS, one aged BULL, and three or four 
BULL CALVES. 

A yeariing BOAR HOG, several SOWS and PAIRS OF FI08 two 

months old. 

Prices In keeping with the times, and delivered In New- York, on 
rail oar or ship board, of charge. 
Apply to L. G. MORRIS, 

Herdsdale Farms, Scarsdale, P. O., Westchester Co.. N. T. 
July 4— wAmtf. 

RHUBARB ROOTS.— 
MYATTS LINNiBITS RHUBARB, 
superior quality. Price per thousand. •30; per hundred. $4. 

GEORGE R. UNDERHILL. 
Oct. M-w4tmU.* Locust TaHey, Queens Co.. N. Y. 

THOa WOOD conUnues to ship to any pirt of 
the Union, his celebrated PREMIUM CHESTER CO. WHITE 
HOGS. In pairs not akin, at reasonable terma Address. 
Jan. 10-wAmly. PENNINGTONVILLE. Chester Co.. Pa. 

OHAWK RIVER UPLAND FARM 

The farm owned and occupied by the subscriber, situated one and 
a half mNeg west of the village of Amsterdam, and contalnhig ISA acres 
of land. SO acres being in wood, and the balance noder a good st4ite 
of cultivation. Said farm is beautifnUy located, and commands a 
view of the Mohawk River and Valley. Erie Canal and New- York 
Central Railroad, that eannot be snrnassed. The soil Is a grevetly 
loam, and well adapted to all kinds oi grain or grasing : the fences 
are good, (mostly stone) and so arranged that stock has A^e accens 
to water at all times. The orchard and garden contains a large vari- 
ety of choice grafted fhilt. consisting of Apples, Pears. Plums, Cher, 
ries. Currants, Gooseberries. Strawberries. Grapes. Ac The build- 
ings are nearly new. the hot»e and principal bam having been huiU 
within the last ten years. The house Is stone and bnllt expressly for 
a cowvKNiKMT. coMPORTAVi.a FARM noiTSK; the main hvra is'64 by 31 
feet, with 20 foot posts, and basement 10 feet high ; it has other hams 
and sheds adjoining, sufficient to accommodate a large stock. There 
Is also on the premises a small tenant house, nearly new and In good 
repair. Tlie above farm will be sold on liberal terms, and possession 
given the first of April next; or If purchaser desires, can buy st<\ck. 
farming utensils. Ac, and have possession Immediately. For further 
particulars Inquire on the premises or by malL of 

JOHN M. VANDEVEER, 

June 87— wAmtf. Amsterdam. N. Y. 

g T B B L P L O W S 

We are now mannfieturing a saperior Sloel Plow, Intended for 
general nse. Some of the advantages It possesses over the cast iron 
plow, are Uglitncss of drauidit, durability, and freedom from clogging 
or sticking In heavy, clayey sticky or tenadons soils. The parts 
most exposed to wear are so constructed that they may be readily re< 
paired by any blacksmith. 

We would refer to the following persons who bare them In nse : 

John Johnston. Geneva, N. Y.; Wm. Summer. Poraaria, S. C; R« 
0. Kills, Lyons. N. Y.: CoU A. J. Summer. Long Swamp, Florida : A. 
J. Bowman. Utica. N. Y.; A. Bradley, Mankato. Minnesota: A. L. 
Fish, Litchfleld, N. Y.; Vdney Owen. Union, la; Join Slighter. 
French Creek. N. Y. 

^Bfobawk VaUey Cllnpcr." Nc 1, fUH trimmed, aH steel,. . ♦IK.OO 
do. do. with cast point. 14.nO 

** Empire," No. 1. with east point, fttntrimued,..,......,.. U.OO 

For Tliree-liorse Plows, , tl,2iO extra. 

For Adjustable Beama 1.00 do. 

We also manafbeture Sayre * Kllnk*a Patent l^tbolar Sbaak 

STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 

These Teeth are Intended to swersede the old style of wedge teeth 
and teeth with cast Iron heads. They are not liable to become Lnosi 
In the friunc like the roaMRR. nor to brbak, uke the lattu. Tbey 
are as readily attached to the frame as any lonn of tooth. 

8AYBE9' PATENT HORSE ROE. 
This Implement Is considered to be sm>erior to any oOier for euUI. 
vatlngCora, Cotton.TiAacoo, Potatoes. Hope. Broom Oom, Honeiies. 
and all crops planted In rows or drills. 

Steel ShovelBlades and Cultivator Pofaits made, and all kindl of 
Swaging and Plow work done to ord^. 

or SEND FOR A CIRCULAR.^ 

REMINGTONS, MARRHAM ft CO.. 
R. RnmiOTOir A Som, ) liion, Heridnxw Co., N. T 

Brx/amin p. Markha]|,> 

Gro. Tdckbrmar. 7 March 81— wAmtC 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 

F O PI 18 6 2. 



THE EIQHTH NUMBER, for 1862. of Tni Illvstratso Anndal Rboistiui or Rvbal AnrAtRa ba»oow beta lamed from tbepreo. In 
the attnctivenen aod valne of its contents we do not think It has been 8un>|used bj any preceding number. We submit belowapartia 
irtiBfaact of ita contents, which will show their ▼ariety and the extent to which they are illustrated— the present number of the Anhual 
Rsoram eontalnlng more than 

ON-K JEITTNTDRED AH^jy SIXTY EKTO-RA^T^O-S. 
The Ankual Rbgistbb for 1868 will be ready early In September, and we are now prepared to receive orders for single numbers or In 
qoMiUty. which will l>e filled ss soon as It Is Issued. The attention of OrriCBRS or AoaicutTPRAL SocfRtiie, and others who propose af 
tending Town, County or State Fairs this Fall, Is particularly requested to the ready Sale which , may be had for the Rkuistbr durioR thes9 
anniversaries, and on other occasions throughout Autumn and Winter. TERMS— as heretofore : SINGLE COPIES, postpaid. Twkstt- 
FxvB Obrtb; ONE DOEEN COPIES, postpaid. Two Dollars; ONE HUNDRED COPIES, Firriuui Dollars, and larger quauUties at a 
farther reduction. 

PARTIAL ADSTRACTT OF COATTBIVTS. 



Among other raloabl* chaptera «b« Amwal RaoBwr tot isaa wiU 
contain the following 

L FARM BUILDINO»-tinieTT BiraRAnm and Four Designs. 

I. General Cpnsiderattona 

9. Estimating the Capacity of BamsL 

8. Form of Farm Buildings. 

4. HowtoBbmaitam. , . . r , 

6. Bam Basements. 

6. Cost of Hams. 

7. Design One- Bam fbr Fifty Acres or Less. ^ ,^ 

& Design Two— Bam for Seventy- Five to a Hundred Acreik 

9. Tool Rooms and Details In Stable Constractlon. 
lOi Design Three— A Large Three-Story Bam. 

II. Design Four— A SmaU Thrse-Stoty Bam 
It. Various Details, 
n. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOOT. or How Plants Grow-SiXTT- 

ONK KkORA VINOS. 

I. The First Formation of the Embryo. 
.2. TbeSe«landthe BeqaireBtenUforUBQenainallon. ' 

8. Process of Germinating io Plants liaving One and Twp Seed 

leaves. 

4. Mode ef Growth and Btraeture of the Plant or Treew 
b. The Root— Layering: Cuttings; Tranapiaoting . 

6. The Stem and Branciies. 

7. The Bods and Leaves. 

a. The Process of Growing. 

9. Principles of Grafting and Budding. 

10. Flowers— their Organs; the Crossing of Different VarieUes. 

II. Species and Varieties. 

HL THE GRASSES— THZtTOnr 1SHQRATig<Mw 
1. Importance of the Grass Crop. 

5. Descriptions of the more Common Specie*. 

3. NutritTve Value of Hay. 

4. Management of OrassXand. 
i. Suggestions in Hay-Making, 

*»■ This article Includes plain and concise descriptions of no less 
than TWBWTY-Two of the different grasses, with the peculiarities of 
which every fanner should be familiar— eleven of them accompanied 
by carefMly drawn illustrations. 
IV. LIGHTNING RODS— Thtrtctx Ehoravihos. i 

1. Essential and Non-Essientiai Points In thehr Erectlon^^ 
1 MAteiiiils and Connections. ^ 
1 Length. Height and Supports— Stlffeners above the woC 

4. Entering the Earth. 

5. The Copper Rod— Various Errors— Cost of Rods. 
V. BALLOON FRAMES— TwRHTT-rora Enoravikos. 

L Theb- Merits and Practlcahllity. 

5. Method of Ralslng-the SIfls. Studs and Wali-Plate 

3. DirecUons for One-Story Bulldinga 

4. Directions fer Two or Three Story BuHdings. 

8. Sding. Lining and Constniction of Partitions 

6. Framing Large Bams. 

VL THE APIAftY— Thirtkkii FjjoRAViKoa 

1. Advantages of the Movable-Corab Hive. 

% Descriptions of Different Kinds. 

8w Management of Beea. 
VIL THE ORCHARD AND GROUNDS-FouRTaBK ESORAVINQS, 

1. Summer Pears— Old and New Sorts. 

t. The Value of Orchards. 
' 3. Training Weeping Trees. 

4. Removing Large Trees. 

Vin. TUB FAaM<^lfow FoKfOinB Au Boumomn Sowk. 
IX FAfHTS AND FRUIT CHLDURE-Omb EvoaATCfa. 
L Rules for Praning Grapes. 

5. Directions for TransplimtinK, 

8. Root-G rafting the Grape. 
4. Depredators and Diseases.^ 

b. Apples for the West. 

8. Selection of Hardy Grapea 



7. Young OlWtry IVeM. 

a. High Prices for Pears— The Glout Morceau. 
9. Broadcast Cultivation— Apples in Wisconsin. 

10. Hardy and Tender Trees— Culture of the Blackberry 

11. Culture of Dwarf Apples. 
\X Transplanting Strawberries. 

X. THE DAIRY. 

1. On Cheese-Making by Beginners. 
1 Hiram MUU' Way of Making Butter. 
Si'Two Vahmfele RnlesHn Making Cheese. 

4. Butter Dairies of Chenango and Delaware Counties 
XL DOMESTIC ANIMALS-Two Ehobavikos. 

1. The Best Doctor for Animala 

5. Shropshire Down Sheep. 

3. Wintering Sheep. 

4. Training Cattle to Jump. 

5. Registering Mieep— Care of them In Spring: 

6. To rrevent Horses Kicking— Teaching them to Canter 

7. Making Cheap Beef-Beginning Whiter Right. 

8. Regularity in Feeding— Profits of Sheep Raising. 

9. Training Draft Animals— Cattle Racks. 

10. Swine Fed on Skim Milk— Treatment of Sows with Toong 

IL Reliving Choked CatUe-Weaahig Lambs. 
XIL RURAL ECONOMY-Thrkk Enoravixgs. 

1. Nails. Nuts, Screws and Bolts. 

2. Farmer's Tools. 

8. The Union Washing Machhie: 
4^ Hay and Grain Racks. 
6. lh*eservlng Shinglea 

6. Facta for Poor Farmers. 

7. Time for Cutting TTmber 

8. Durability of Posta 

9. To Keep Plows Bright. 

10. Sawing and Thraslring by Horses. 

11. Provide Domestic Conveniencea 
19. The Use of Rawhide. • 

13. How to Tan Rawhide. 

14. Bap Paila 

16. The Cost of Fences. 
16. Use of the Clod-Crusher. 
XUL DSEFUL TABLB& 

1. Value of Food for Domestic Animal 

9 Weight of Grain to the Bushel. 

3. To Measure Grain and Cora in the Granary or Crib. 

4. Measui-es of Capaclt\', Lenfrth and Weight. 

6. Weights of a Cubic Foot and Bulk of a Ton of Different flnb* 
stances. 

8. Capacity of Soils for Water. 

7. Velocity of Water in Tile Draina 

8. Contents of Cinema. 

9. Distances for Planting Trees, Ac, and Number to the Acre. 

10. Force of Windmills. 

IL Quantities of Seed to the Acre. 

12. Uuiditv of Diflfei ent kinds of Wood. 
18. (Twdatlon of \\iitnalfl. 

14. Quantity of (harden Seeds Required for a Given Area. 
XIV. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
culations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price 
and the Pnbnshera with a view of rendering its circulation stiU wider 
and larger than that of any previbos Number, are prei»ar«d, as above 
intimated, to offer the most liberal Terms for Its Introduction in quan- 
tities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers 
in Implements and Seeda or any others who Uke an Interest hi the 
dlssenhiatlon of useful reading, and in the promotton of Rural Im* 
provement. 

Address all orders or faiqufaries to the pnbHshers. 

LUTHER TUCKER A BON, 
August 1. 1861. Albany, N. T 



POULTRY.^I kave for sale, at moderate prices, 
a large lot of 

CAYUGA BLACK DUCK 8, 
aad a few trios of 

ORBT PORKIHGS, 

Oct M-w8tmStw JOHN R. PAGE. Bennett, N. T. 



BRIGHT ON GRAPE CULTURE.— 
aaoom aoinoif. 
THIRTY PAGBS OF KRW MATTBR, 

with the experience of 18e0 and *61, being the most Important part of 
the woric. Indispensable to all GRAPE GROWERS. Sent by mall, 
free of postage, on receipt «f the price, 50 oenta In stampa Address 
WILLIAM BRIGHT, Box 138 Philadelphia P. a. Pa. 
July 4— wftmSm. 
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THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1862. 

FIFTY CFNTS A YKAR. 

NEW INDUCEMENTS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

FlMse Attend Early to the Formation of Clnbe, 

In order to secure the co-operation of our friends in ex- 
tending the circalation of Thb Cultivator for 1862, at a 
sufficiently earlj period to secure a large list to begin the 
New Year with — we propose to send the remaining Num- 
bers of the present volume to all new subscribers whose 
subiionptions are received before its expiration. Thus 
subscriptions for 1^62 received before the issue of our next 
number, will receive the Novembefand December numbers 
of 1861 in addition to the coming volume complete — 
making 

Fourteen Months In a Tear I 

And subscriptions received during December previous to 
the issue of the January number will have thirtekn 
MONTHS IN THKiR TEAR. Wc have also determined to 
offer Thk Cultivator by itself as follows : — 

Eisrht Coplea Ant Tliree i>«llar9. 
To the person making up a club of Eight at this rate, a 
copy of the Annual Rioistkb for 1862 will be sent as a 
Premiuv. 

Xlie CnltlTOtor aad AnMnal Regflster 

will be clubbed together as heretofore at the following 
rates: 

One Copt op Cultivator and Register for 1862, 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. "Ten Copies op each, FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

To the person making up a Club of Ten ^ this 
rate, a copy of both the Cultivator and Annual Regis- 
trr for 1862 will be sent as a Premium. 

The reader is referred to page 838 ofthis number of The 
Cultivator for an advertisement of the Annual Register 
for 1862, which will be ready lo send to all subscribers 
entitled to receive it as fast as the clubs are filled up. It 
sells by itself for 26 cents per copy, or Two Dollars per 
dozen, at which rates we prepay the postage. The charao> 
ter of the coming number, both for the value and variety 
of its contents, and the profusion and beauty of its illus- 
trations, is equal if not superior to that of any preceding 
one. 

Remember then, If yon pleaM, that the Coltirator for 
18«3 may be hai In Cluln of BIffht at Thirty-Seven and a 
Hair Cent* per Ck>py ; and the Caltlrator and Reehrter in 
Cluba or Ten at Fifty Cents per copy ror both ; and that all 
new Babserlbera received durlna the eomlng two monthfl 
will receive one, or two extra papers! 

Old subscribers who renew will also be entitled to an 
equal number of extra papers, if they will, after perusing 
them be so kind as to distribute them among those who 
will be likely to subscribe for 1862. Numbers of either 
the Cultivator or Country Gentleman, as they may 
prefer, will be furnished for this purpose. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES will 
add to the foregoing terms Six Cents for each copy of The 
Cultivator ordered, to pay American Postage to the lines. 
Please send for Specimen Numbers. 
Say a kind word for The Cultivator among your 

neighbors. 

THE PRESENT AND COlfflNO TOLUMES. 

We may refer with no littlle pride to the character of 
the Current Volume, which, so far from any abatement of 



interest from the 27 which have preceded it, only aeema 
to grow more and niore rich and fruitful witl^Jncreasing 
years. We shall use our utmost endeavors to sustain and 
advance the leading position it has always occupied as the 
BEST OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS 
AT ITS P^CE. 

The Number of its Practical Correspondents in nearly 
every State in the Union, was never greater, if so great, 
as at this time. 

The Editorial Labor bestowed upon its columns increases 
every year. 

It should bo read by Hundreds of Farmers in every 
County and Town. 

Lai^e Clubs can be made up with little effort, if our 
friends begin early and are determined to succeed. 

Prospectuses will soon be issued. 

LUTHER TUCKER k P^N, 

October 1, 1861. Albany, N. Y. 



The Best or all the AaMrlenn Newspapers devoted to mat- 
tors or Rural Economy.''— Scottish Fakmbs axo Uob^i. 

CULTDRIBT. KmIIBOROH, AugUSi?, 1861. 

npHE COUNTRY QENTLEMAN^: 

A WBEKLT JOOBHAL 

For tlae Farm, tlae Garden^ and tike Fireside. 

Volume XIX — Janiiarsr 1, 1863. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN Ii dow acknowledfed to be the 
Lkadino Aoricultvbal Jucrhal or Amkkioa. It contaius 16 paim 
In each number— fonnloK two handsome vcrfomes per year, of S3S 
paffet, and not too large a page for conTenlent Mndlng. 
TERMS— Two Dollars Per Year, with reduction to Oubs. 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS are mailed gratuitously on application. 
Tlie Genntry Gentlenati will be Sent Free 
to an who are Interested In Agricultural Improvement, or who would 
like the opportunity of examining its pages before subscribing 
From title Time nntll tike Clofte of tbe Year. 

Address, with your own name, or that of any friend, for this 
purpose, the Publishers, LUTHER TUCKER ft SON. 

Aleant, N. Y. 



THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 

We know of no worics which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double the cost, as the Third Series of " THE CULTIVATOR," the 8th 
ToL of which b now completed. The price of the Eight roluroes. 
handsomely bound in muslin, is 7i cents each at this office, or tLOO 
each sent by mail, post paid. Either ▼olame from 1 to 8, can be had 
separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per Ex> 
press to any pai^ of the country, on receipt of #6. 



*^URAL AFFAIRS**— 2 vols. IQmo. 

These volumes consist of a reprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to I860, with the omission of Ahe Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re- 
lating to almost every subject of ^terest to the Country Resident, 
and are Illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings. Including 
T<aylng Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Plans of 
Farm Bouses and Cottages, School Houses, Bams. Ice and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants, Trees, Ac, Ac No Farmer's 
Library should be without this work. Price tS-or $1 each, sent by 
mall prepaid. L. TUCKER A SON. 



One Vol. 11 mo.— Price tLRH 

A^IERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS ^ 
—Being a 9d and lUustrated edition of Agricultural Botany : an 
enumeration and deserlptlon of useftal phinU and weeds, which merit 
the notice or require the Attention of American agricalturjstii By 
Wm. Darilngton, M. D. Every Fanner or Fanner's Son who wishes 
to know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm, 
should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co. Gent, and 
Cultivator. L. TUCKER A SON. 



THE YOUNG FARM ER'S MANUAL— 
with Practical Directions for Laying Out a Farm and Ereethig 
Buildings, Fences, ftnd Farm Gates. Embracing also the Young Far- 
mer's Workshop : giving foil directions for the selection of good Farm 
and Shop Tools, their Use and Manufacture, with numerous Original 
Illustrations of Fences, Gates, Tdols, etc, and for performing nearly 
every branch of farming operations. By 8. Edwards Todd. Pries 
$1.25, by mail post paid. For sale by L. Tvokkr * Sov, Go. Geni. 
Office, Albany. N. Y. 
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